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TERMS OF REFERENCE. 

“To inquire into and report upon the operations of the Acts dealing with Congestion in Ireland 
the working of the Congested Districts Board, and the Land Commission under these Acts, and 
the relations of the Board with the Land Commission and the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction ; what areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled as congested 
require to be dealt with as congested ; what lands are moat conveniently situated for the relief 
of congestion ; what changes in law or administration are needed for dealing with the problem 
of congestion as a whole, for facilitating the migration of the surplus population from congested 
areas to other lands, and generally for bettering the condition of the people inhabiting congested 
areas. ’ 
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DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 


BRENNAN, Me. HENRY. 


See pp 


1-9. 


Question of Extension of Definition of 
’ Congestion. 

niffonev North and Cliffoney South scheduled, but 
J £ Inver East and Ross Inver West, 273734. 
Witness would like all Connaught to be scheduled, 
Inver East and Ross Inver West were a* poor 
i S.5uled areas, 27377, 27523-30, 27535.- 
Rnard did not schedule district if valuation per head 
“ ieded 30s., 27577, 27379-82— Extent of rnita 
land of inferior quality raised valuation in Ross 
Tnver divisions, 27378.— Similarly circumstanced dis- 
tricts should also be scheduled, 27631-2.— Electoral 
division was smallest unit that should be scheduled, 
townland was too small, sometimes it had only six- 
teen inhabitants, 27533-5.— Board should take condi- 
tion of people and extent of holdings into considera- 
tion, 27536.— Preferable to have some line of 
demarcation, 27537.— Possible to make one satisfac- 
torily by definition, 27538. 

DISCRETIONARY POWEE OF SCHEDULING FOR A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE Authority. 

Witness did not altogether approve of Congested 
Districts Board, but authority dealing with question 
should have discretionary power of scheduling if it 
■were a representative authority, 27547-8.— There 
should be a representative on the Congested Districts 
Board from every congested county in Ireland, 
27550-2. 

Necessity for Drainage of Flooded Area in 
Cliffoney North. 

Drainage of flooded area in Cliffoney North, in 
townland of Bunduff, on Ashley estate was urgent, 
appeal already made to Board by the people 
27382-4.— Seventeen tenants adjoining whose lands 
were flooded, road also flooded so that they had no 
trespass on fields to fetch doctor, or priest, etc. ; drain 
through landlord’s property, for which no compensa- 
tion could be claimed, would relieve flooding ; drain 
•could be run into Atlantic, would cost little; land- 
lord had been appealed to .and said he would remedy 
it but had done nothing, 27384, 27386, 27406. — Area 
scheduled as congested, strong appeals had been made 
to witness, priest, and doctor, 27385, 27395, 27407. — 
Flood came from mountain', bog, and streams, ride 
did not affect the flooding, but stopped the outlet ; only 
Telief would be good open drain, piped and closed 
after a time; would benefit tenants and land for 
great distance, 27386-7. — A lock could be made to 
keep tide, and above suggestion could also be carried 
out, so witness was informed by people, he had not 
spoken to county surveyor, 27388-90, 27411. — People 
afraid to sue landlord for drainage as their rents were 
in arrears, so appealed to Board, 27390-1. — 140 acres 
half oovered! by water, 71 acres suffered!, 27392. — 
Eighteen people occupied holdings and were affected, 
27393-4. — Board applied to two or three years ago on 
behalf of tenants, reply sent, 27397-9, 27413. — Nature 
of answer was that landlord made some objection, 
27400-1, 27412. — He might have wanted swamp for 
birds, 27402-2a. — Chief tenant had been asked to come 
before Commission, 27404-5. — Witness had not ap- 
plied personally to Board, 27409. — He drafted a 
memorial for the people which they signed, 27415. — 
Nothing more had been done, 27414, — Mullaghmore 


Neglected Condition of Mullaghmore Harbour.— 
Alleged Expenditure by Congested Districts 
Board. 

Mullaghmore Harbour, in. Cliffoney North, required 
something done to it ; it was the property of the land- 
lord; length, 120 yards, breadth, 700 yards; vessels 
° f size would not g et in, 27419-20.— Vessels of 100 
vt 120 tons went in with coal and kelp. 27421. — It 
was silted up and dry at neap tides, 12 feet deep at 


BRENNAN, Mr. HENRY — continued. 
full tide, 27422-4, 27449-50.— Deep enough when first 
made 27451.— Board, in Report for 1903, said they 
spent £348 on. it; witness lived within a mile of it 
and had never seen anyone working though he must 
have had they been there, the had asked inhabitants 
of locality, and they had seen no one, 27425-7, p428, 
27434-7, 27441-3. — He disputed that money had been 
spent, 27429-30.— About three years ago breakwater 
was improved by cementing and concreting, 27431-2, 
27438-40, 27443— That was not expensive, it was 
40 or 50 yards in length, and the work was done at 
the other end where the tide washed over it, ,27444-6. 
—It might have cost £348, but not to witness s think- 
ing, 27447-8.— Board did not consult local men in 
carrying out work in a locality, 27427. — Witness took 
deeper interest in Board in earlier days, it was becom- 
ing a second Commission of Estates now, 27433.— 
Cleaning of harbours should be done locally, no ocaL 
hold of Mullaghmore harbour, it belonged to landlord, 
27453-4.— He did not levy dues, 27455.— Sligo County 
Council contributed to maintenance of piers and har- 
bours since Act of 1898, but not to the liai’bour in 
question, 27456-8.— Present owner never dredged Har- 
bour, late Lord Palmerston and Lord Mountternple 
kept it lin order, 27459.— Mr. Ashley had owned the 
property since about 1877. and had expended nothing 
on pier either before or after Act of 1881, 27460-3. 

Kelp Industry in Mullaghmore. 

Kelp industry had been successful and remunerative, 
hundreds of families used to gather seaweed and 
burn kelp, it had been monopolised by one buyer and 
had almost died out, 27464.— People had no encour- 
agement and could not get market for kelp, £6 or 
£6 a ton formerly obtained, now £3 5s. was the 
highest price at end of season, 50s. and 30s.; not 
worth looking for at that price, iodine, ere., now 
got better and cheaper elsewhere and by ocher means 
than kelp, buyers fell off because it did not pay at the 
price, 27465-6.— Remedy suggested was for Board to 
(»ive grant or seek to establish a market elsewhere, or 
to set up a kelp-making factory themselves, 27467.— 
If present buyers refused to purchase, substitutes would 
come from Spain or Cuba, 27469. — Complain c that 
kelp from Mullaghmore and Donegal was not as good 
as formerly, 27471-3.— Board could guarantee the 
article by sending inspector, but purchaser would still 
buy through his own man, 27474.— In either case he 
would only buy in expectation of profit, 27475. — Board 
might cake up manufacture of iodine themsrtves, 
27476-7.— Fall in price of kelp was general, 27482.— 
Good deaL of Donegal kelp came to Mullaghmore 
Harbour, 27483.— Better seaweed at Mullaghmore. 
kelp fetched higher price there than in Donegal. 
27484-5, 27492.— Price £3 5s. at beginning of season. 
30s. or 20s. at end ; people were disheartened and said 
it would not pay ac less than £5 a ton, 27486-9.— In 
winter people had nothing else to do so made kelp, 
27489.— Glasgow firm bought the kelp, 27490. — Makers 
ran lie into a solid to sell, 27491.— May weed very good, 
great variety at Mullaghmore, 27493. 

Desire of Mullaghmore Fishermen for a Curing 
House for Fish. 

Curing house for fish where they could be opened 
and salted wanted at Mullaghmore; fishermen lost 
half their earnings because they had to return by 
2 o’clock in the day to sell fish to local buyers ; if 
they could stay till 4 or 5 o’clock and sell them or get 
them cured they would make more money, great take 
was from 2 to 5 o’clock, 27494-5, 27523.— Mackerel, 
haddock, whiting, and general fish caught in the day- 
time were spoken of, 27496. — Men went at 5 a.m. for 
mackerel and fished all day, 27497-8.— There were 
curing houses at Dunmore, 27498. — Matter had not 
been brought before Board or Fishery Branch of De- 
partment, 27499.— Want felt for a long time, 27500.— 
All fish sold fresh, buyers came from Bundoran and 
Sligo, and fish were sent away to different places, 
some in barrels, 27502-5.— Nothing done to the fish 
before putting them into barrels, 27506-9.— Witness 
lived in next village to Mullaghmore Harbour, ancl 
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BRENNAN, Mr. HENRY — continued. 
knew its ways well, 27510. — Idea was for Board to 
establish curing house and send man to teach people 
to cure and salt fish, 27511-2. — People not capable of 
curing now, and had no place, to store fish, 27513. — 
Bundoran the nearest railway station, seven miles 
away, 27514-5.— Kelp vessel the only coaster that 
called, or a ,coal vessel ; no regular trade, formerly a 
trade with Belfast, that failed, 27516. — Such vessels 
could be used when there was a big catch, 27517. — 
Cod fish most prevalent, 27518.— In January and 
February, 27519. — Board had never liad curing sta- 
tion on coast, 27520.— Fish carted •was herring, 
mackerel, cod, or ling, 27522.— Herring and some 
mackerel were night fishing, possibly no use in fisher- 
men staying out during afternoon for them, 27525-7. 

Expenditure by Congested Districts Board on 

Piers, Roads, etc.— Complaint that Sligo was 

NEGLECTED AS COMPARED WITH DONEGAL AND MAYO. 

Outlay of Congested Disti-icts Board for years 1901- 
1903 in Mayo, £10,000, in Donegal, £11,000, . under 
head of Peirs, Roads, and Bridges, in Sligo 
only, £640, 27553-9. — Parish Committees not refereed 
to, 27560, 27564. — Twenty- two electoral divisions 

scheduled in Sligo, 27561, 27570. — Small amount 
spent in Sligo accounted for by neglect of Board be- 
cause Sligo had no representative on it-, 27562:— It 
might possibly . be because Sligo was not so backward 
as other counties, but i-elief had often been asked for 
drainage and improvements to Raughly Pier, etc., 
some electoral divisions very poor and with low valua- 
tion, in Cliffony North only forty or fifty families 
with valuation over £4 out of 400 ; representatives of 
districts on Board necessary if congestion were to be 
relieved, 27563. — Witness a shopkeeper and therefore 
not on Parish Committee, 27565. — Difficult to get iist 
of all the applications to Board, 27566. — Usual 
answer from Board “ No money for any such pur- 
pose,” 27567-9. — Witness thought some money should 
be spent on scheduled districts in Sligo, Board’s money 
was Church suhplus of £45,000, and Sligo should have 
its share, 27570. — Scheduled divisions did not get 
their fair portion, 27571. — Tenants liad purchased 
some property from Sir J. Gore- Booth, and there was 
work going on at Ranghley. 2573-4. 


BRENNAN, Mr. HENRY — continued. 

done by himself, 27601.— People in witness’s locality 
good enough farmers to get on in plains of Bov]/ 
27595-6, 27598.— They could all use the spade, 27597.-! 
Witness a business man, and made living by groceries 
etc., 27599.— Money for equipment could be given- as 
loan and annuity at 3Jj per cent, interest, 27602-4 
27620, 27625-7. — State could not be asked to equip a 
farm for every man in Ireland, 27605.— Witness was 
talking of settlement of tenants’ sons, not of migra- 
tion of whole families, 27606-11. — If man migrated, 
his old holding should be amalgamated with the nest’ 
27612a. 

Question <?f Compensation tor Tenant-Right or 

old Holding and op State Loan for Equipment 

of New Holding. 

He would have to give up his tenancy in order to 
get better holding, 27613. — And must be paid compen- 
sation for tenant-right, 27614-6. — Amount thus ob- 
tained could be deducted from money for equipment of 
new farm, 27617-8, 27621. — If he had money he would 
not want it from the State, those who got money in, 
America bought land if they could get it, 27618-9a.— 
Those remaining at home had no money, 27619a.— 
Migrant probably had some stock on old holding, that 
would also lessen cost of equipment, 27622-4.— Money 
for- equipment would be repaid to State, 27628-9. 

Enlargement of Holdings — Land available on 
Lissadell Property. 

No land for enlarging holdings on Ashley estate, 
untenanted land all bog and marsh, three or four 
thousand acres available on Sir J. Gore-Booth’s pro- 
perty in parish of Lissadell, six or eight miles dis- 
tant, 27630, 27651. — Sir Josslyn had sold to Estates 
Commission and got twenty-four and twenty-six years’ 
purchase for tenanted land, 27631-2. — Estates Com- 
missioners should not confirm sale lill at least 2,000 
or 3,000 acres of unten anted land at Lissadell were 
purchased by Board for migration purposes, 27633.— 
Sale carried through by Estares Commissioners, 
27634. — Tenants consulted ae to price, 27635-6. 

Proposed Restriction on area of Demesnes, Etc. 


Inishmurray School — Expenditure above Require- 
ments. 


Board had built a school in Inishmurray in 
Cliffoney South, eight or ten children attended now, 
sohool cost £618, could have, been built for £200 or 
£220 sufficiently good for requirements, 27576, 
27580. — (Rev. Mr. Kenny, twelve pupils at school, 
formerly rhirty-five, people clearing out of Ireland, 
27585). — £138 had been expended on the. landing-place 
at Inishmurray for dealing away stones, County 
Council gave subsidy; £141 spent on Ballyconnell pier, 
27576-9. 

Migration. 


Migration a remedy for congestion, 27585, 27611.— 
People in district willing to migrate, 27586-7. — Forty 
or fifty people would go to Meath or elsewhere if 
shown they would get twenty, or even ten acres of 
gcod land, at reasonable rent, and capital at reason- 
able interest to work with ; better to buy up land in 
immediate neighbourhood, before going to a distance, 
27588-9, 27612. 

Sons of tenants in neighbourhood of grace 
lands at Lissadell should have claim for ' settlement 
before migrants, 27652.— If there were enough land 
congests from a distance might be bought, . 27653.— 
Sons of tenants had prior claim at Lissadell, because 
(heir fathers and grandfathers were evicted in 1846, 
27654-8, 27663. — If it were not for that, wants of 
heads of families in neighbourhood should be first 
consulted, after that wants of heads of families at a 
distance, and finally the sons of tenants, 27660-4. 

Cost of Equipment of New Holding. 


Man with twenty acres of good land' ought to gel 
horse and cart for £30 or £35, four cows for £60 i 
sheep for £20, build a house for £200. and s’pe 
S^_°bJ?*ming implements, total cost of equipms 
£325, 27591-3, 27600.— Cow-shed, pig-stye, and o- 
offices would come afterwards, 27594.— Fences could 


Legislation should be pushed forward that no land- 
lord should hold more than 600 acres adjacent to 
demesne, and should cultivate at least a twelfth of 
the demesne and crop it, 27636-7. 


Australian Land Settlement. 


Squatters of Australia began with 640 acres, then 
320, and came down to 100, and 50 ; in the sixties 
Government fenced and gave a hut, after eight years 
payment at 2s. 6 d. an acre the land was theirs ; to 
slop emigration something similar must be done in 
Ireland, population had dwindled from eight and a 
half millions to four and a half, and if it continued 
at same rate only twelve people would be left in 
seventy years, 27637. — Recent legislation in Australia 
had object of compulsorily resuming • possession o 
great grass areas for closer settlement. 27640.— Agri- 
cultural programme of' United Irish League foundea 
on Australian legislation, 27641-2. 


Land Purchase. — Defaulting Annuitants in Kn.- 
dare County and County of Longford, Causes o 
Failure to pay Instalments; 


In Kildare rad Longford the, Ooulltj Conwihwt*! 
have to furnish amount of instalments that those 
had purchased had failed to pay, County Kildare, 
thi-eatened by notice from Local Government B® 
with stoppage of £8,000 out of grant in relief oip 
rate, 27642.— There were two causes, one non-paymen 
of instalments, the other downfall of Land a ' ’ 

Land Stocks had fallen 15 per cent. , principal tenants 


were required to pay notwithstanding magnanimous 
Bill of 1903. 27643.— Twenty processes at pre-ent, 
men got nothing they would come back on W > 
who must strike a rite, 27644-Hardship that tea 
ants should be compelled to make up loss on , 

of stock at its present price, 27645. — Great mi 
the Bill was that Die poor tenant had to , ’ 

27646. — Before bargain was concluded by 
Estates Commissioners, County Councils shon 
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or twice and understand price of an estate, be- 
ffnaa they were the ultimate security, 27647-8— Not 

i» County ai S» A '* »' 1*A 2 ™ 9 - 

-—Lissadell and Hazlewood the only ones witness 
knew of, 27650. 


0ARTE, Mb. BERNARD. 

See PP- 9 — 17. 

Condition or Lissadell Electoral Divisions — 
Fishery Development hindered by lack of Ap- 
liancbs and Landing-Places— 1 Turbary Diffi- 
culties, ETC. 

Witness lived aE Grange, 27666— Lissadell North 
and West were congested and scheduled, Lissadell East 
was not scheduled, all three were in Sligo Union. 
27668-72.— Congested Districts Board had never ex- 
pended money on piers or roads or assistance with 
boats and nets in any of these divisions ; fishing prin- 
cipal industry, could not be successfully developed for 
lack of landing slips and appliances ; slips at Milk 
Harbour and Streeda suggested ; in Lissadell North 
several roads required repair, Board's engineers visited 
them and reported on bad condition, nothing further 
done ; tenants all on small holdings, formerly existed 
by kelp industry, -its price now did not repay ex- 
penses, as it had to be carted fourteen miles to Mul- 
laghmore; no bogs in these divisions, tenants went- 
ten to twelve miles for turf, small bog on Captain 
Jones’s estate, no tenant allowed to cut turf there 
who had been twice served notice for fair rent, al- 
though they had usual existing right of cutting turf 
for years; Parish Committees did much good with 
their grant of £150 yearly, enabled poor to make 
houses habitable, and grant should be increased, 
27672. 


Agricultural Bank. 

Two years ago small Committee started a bank to help 
people purchase cattle, 27672, 27693. — Bank financed 
by £100 from Congested Districts Board and money 
borrowed from Sligo banks on security of Committee ; 
advances made at same rate of interest plus clerical 
expenses, 27672-5. — Bank still in existence, 27673. — 
Security assigned to the Sligo banks extended to 
£1,000, 27676-7. — Sligo banks would not advance to 
individuals, 27678. — 300 shareholders in bank, 27679. 
— Working Committee appointed by shareholders who 
pledged their security, 27680, 27686. — Advances were 
made up to the full extent of the £1,000 credit, 27681. 
— Increased credit never desired, if money could be 
borrowed at cheaper rate from Board it could be lent 
cheaper, 3 or 3£ per cent, charged by Board on the 
£100, 6 percent, charged by Sligo banks, 27682. — The 6 
percent, varied with the bank interest, 27683-4. — Bank 
charged 6 or 6£ per cent., 27685. — No bad debts made 
yet, 27687. — 7 or 8 per cent, charged on small accounts 
of £5 or £10, 27688-9. — It used not to be so high. 
27690. — Insufficient stock for land when bank started, 
it was hoped that operations in that line would be 
finished in time, 27694-5. — Supervision of loans to see 
that money was used for right purpose, 27697-8. — No 
bulls bought, only cattle and pigs, 27700. — -Limit an 
industrial one, 27701. — Assistance might be given to 
buy horse, but horned cattle were more wanted in the 
neighbourhood, 27702-3, 27711. — Fair amount of till- 
ing among, small farmers, mostly spade work, 27704-5. 
—Holdings and fields too small to plough, 27706-9. — 
Draining and sub-soiling done in winter, 27710. — 
Bank limited to loan of £10 for stock by legal rules, 
27712-3. — Nothing to prevent bank extending the field 
of its operations if it could afford to pledge credit, 
27714— Commercial fruit-growing would not be suc- 
cessful, many small farmers had an apple tree or two, 


Complaints in connection with Building of Land- 
ing-Place at Knocklane by Congested Districts 
Board. 

Lissadell West still more congested than Lissadell 
Rorth, fishing principal means of subsistence, 27691, 
“7717— Want of harbours ; Board was building land- 
ing-slip off Knocklane assisted by grant from Sligo 
County Council of £100 , 27717, 27719,. 27731.— Witness 
and Mr. M'Hugh, M.P., heard complaint that people 


HARTE, Mr. BERNARD. — continued. 

were not given employment, and visited place ; fisher- 
men all said pier would be useless in stormy weather, 
owing to spot it was built in, 27717, 27733, 27768, 
27771-2. — Board’s engineer choose site, not where 
tenants wanted it, 27718, 27733. — County Sur- 

veyor was not consulted and no local men were 
present when site was selected, nor were they ap- 
prised of work being put in hand ; witness walked 
over to it two or three months ago and made en- 
quiries, it was then too Late to object, as it was half 
built, 27720-9, 27769. — No dissatisfaction expressed 
when it was begun, 27770. — Pier cost £600, 27730— 
It was arranged between Board and County Council, 
27732. — Resolution sent from County Council that 
fishermen needed pier, Board said they would erect it 
and give £400 if Council gave £100, 27733, 27736. — 
County would maintain pier when finished, 27734-5. — 
County had a surveyor, he was not notified when 
Board's engineer came down and no plans were sub- 
mitted, so nothing was known of what was being done, 
27737-46. — County named the place Knocklane, but not 
the exact spot, pier would have been more useful fifty 
yards further in sheltered spot, 27747. — County Coun- 
cil left matter in Board's hands but would gladly have 
sent representative to accompany engineer to inspect 
site, 27749— Views of local ibody, especially views of 
fishermen, should be ascertained before making marine 
works, 27750-1, 27755. — Mr. Green had been over coast, 
fishermen were there when site was selected and 
objected to it, 27752-3.— When a public body like 
Board had inspected site and heard views of the 
people, their own engineer would naturally select 
exact site, but he should meet the people half-way, 
27756— Impossible to find out county surveyor’s 
opinion as he had retired, 27757. — Fisherman a better 
authority on piers than county surveyor, he would 
look at it from fisherman’s point of view ; engineer 
had to carry it out, 27758-61. — Knocklane Pier would 
not have been as expensive in more suitable place, 
thirty or forty yards along the coast made a great 
difference, the fishermen could then land in stormy 
weather ; engineer should be guided by his judgment, 
but unfortunately in this case it was against the views 
of the fishermen, 27766, — As much employment could 
not be given by the work as was expected, it was not 
stone but concrete work, and had to be allowed to set 
for a certain time before going on, 27767-8. — People 
used to bring in their boats at about the place where 
the present pier was erected, it was a sheltered place, 
with big overhanging cliff, big stones had to be cleared 
away ; pier not exactly at same spot, 27773-5— Wit- 
ness bad seen pier, 27776. — In present place it was 
long enough to be of use, 27777. — Same length ample 
for other place, 27778. — Not much difference in depth 
of water in the two places, 27781— Both dry at low 
water, 27782. — Knocklane seven miles from Grange, 
27783. 

Application to Congested Districts Board for 

Curing Station at Raughly — Defective Landing 

Accommodation. 

Poor accommodation in way oi boats and nets ; ap- 
plications had been made to Board for curing station 
at Raughly, 27785-6— Mullaghmore twenty or thirty 
miles north-west, 27786.— Pier at Raughly, 27718, 
27748, 27786. — Useless pier, not long enough, filled up 
by sand yearly and cleaned at expense of County 
Council, built by Grand Jury ; Raughly people 
hampered by want of market for fish, men could not 
go out in stormy weather, as there , was no landing 
stage, 27786. 

Condition of Roads. 

Roads in Lissadell West more neglected than any- 
where, 27786. — A pity Board only gave grants for new 
roads, one should be given for repairing road at 
Cloonagh, Sir J. Gore-Booth had offered grant of £30 ; 
road passed through most congested districts in Ire- 
land, 27787, 27800. — The neglected roads were made in 
1847 to give employment to people, and. were never 
taken over by county or . kept up, 27788-92, 27795. — 
People paid rates, 27793— County Council had too 
many roads in district and did no repairs to roads 
mentioned, 27794. — They simply took up roads handed 
over by Grand Jury, these had not been handed over, 
27795. — People threw odd ' heaps of stones down 
occasionally, these were only repairs since Famine, 

1 * 
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27796-27800.— Point should be stretched in their 
favour, they were works of public utility, county did 
not like too much taxation, 27797-9. — Road to pier a 
-county road, 27800.— Board were making a road to 
Knocklane Pier, through the Gethins Estate, 27801-2. 

Condition of Lissadell West-Congested Districts 

Board had only just begun operations on Estate 

PURCHASED. 

Holdings in Lissadell West very uneconomic, people 
very poor, enlargement of holdings and construction 
of roads would improve their condition, 27807.— If 
tenants migrated their holdings could be list'd to 
enlarge others, 27808.— No accommodation works on 
estate, not long since it was vested, 27809-10.— Great 
dissatisfaction caused by delay in vesting, 27811-2.— 
Land and grazing farm, Board striping what was 
habitable, 27813.— Soil sandy, 27814.— Half could be 
broken up for tillage, 27815.— No indications of new 
holdings as yet, 27817.— This was witness’s only ex- 
perience of Board’s working, 27822. 

Allocation of Congested Districts Board Funds. 

Sligo should get its fair share of Board’s money, 
27818-9. — Board’s funds should be allotted to counties 
in certain proportions, reserving a considerable 
amount for very congested areas, 27820. — Witness had 
no experience of working of Estates Commissioners, 
sale of Gore-Booth property was not yet sanctioned, 

Sligo was not represented on Board, which was the 
reason why Sligo was neglected ; representations for 
appointment of Dr. Clancy frequently made ; no 
vacancy for him, 27807.— Plenty of grazing land avail- 
able on Gore-Booth property. 27802-4, 27807.— All 
Connaught should be scheduled so as to be able to 
migrate people from different districts, 27807. 


KELLY, Rev. MICHAEL. 


See p p. 13-17. 


Migration. 


Much congestion in Grange, valuation low, only 
5s. in some places, people must be migrated and then- 
holdings divided amongst remaining ones, 20 farmers 
in locality had agreed to give up holdings and go else- 
where, 27830-2.— Witness had asked heads of families, 
the young men agreed, too, 27833-5. — Sixty families 
in Mullaghmore, something must be done for them, 
fishing might be improved, 40 families in Maghevow 
lived Dy fishing alone, average valuation of district, 
including grass lands, 5s., 27835-6. — Gethin Estate 
in Lissadell West had been bought, -that was -a large 
farm, including its valuation only 5s., some tenants 
must be transferred to give economic holdings, 27837. 

Poverty of District. — Horses and Cattle Bought 
on Six Months’ Credit. 


Extreme poverty in district-, twelve years’ arrears 
of rent on Colville-Jones estate, fifteen >n Inish- 
nnirray Island, credit system so largely in vogue a 
proof of poverty, common for farmers to go to auc- 
tions to buy cattle or horse, auctioneer paid farmer 
who sold, purchaser paid auctioneer’s fees and inte- 
rest on money, and got cow on credit for six months, 
27837-45. — Purchaser thought it better to do that 
than to have no beast on farm, 27846.— If a person 
•bought cow at £16 he paid auctioneer’s fees of 5 per 
■cent., 7 or 8 per cent, interest on money, and was lent 
beast for six months, 27847. — Payment usually made 
at end of six months, seizures rare, 27848. — .Such a 
gamble kept people in perpetual poverty. 27849.— 
Money came from friends in America, Scotland, and 
England, and from proceeds of stock sold at fairs. 
■27850-1. — The system was common in Collooney and 
Cliffoney, 27852. 


Land Available for Migration and for Relief of 
Congestion in the District. 


Three farms of Mr. Ashley's at Cliffoney available 
for migration, also Mr. Jones's estate, he had twenty- 
one tenants, and offered to sell to Board some time 
ago, liis valuation of the farm was £1,753, and of 
house and demesne £175, 27852. — Large portions of 


KELLY, Rev. MICHAEL — continued. 

estate kept for meadow land, meadow sold and cattle 
placed on the rest, 27853. — Small holders wh- 
now used that grazing could increase their farms by 
getting portion of it, 27854.— Large strand in dis- 
trict flooded, could be reclaimed if river bed -were 
sunk, 27854, 27860.— No fishing rights in district 
27856.— 100 acres was submerged frequently on Mr 
Jones’s estate, 27857-9. — And could be reclaimed from 
sea, 27861. 


Direct -Sale of ’Barry Estate Without Improve- 
ments. — Need for (Re-arrangement of Holdings. 

Board could improve tenants’ holdings on Mr. 
Barry’s estate, it was sold sometime ago, sale sanc- 
tioned by Estates Commissioners, price 23J,- years on 
second term rents, half of the tenants were residen- 
tial, holdings were in rundale, houses in a cluster, 
estate should be improved, 27861. — Witness supposed 
it could not be done now, 27862. — Bargain made be- 
tween landlord and tenants, 27863-4. — -Tenants bad 
much trouble with the strips of land, they were in 
the courts very often, 27865. — It would be possible 
to re-arrange holdings, 27867. —Estate sold two years 
ago, 27867. — Solicitor in Ballysh-annon negotiated 
sale, witness not consulted, 27868-9. — -Estates Com- 
missioners’ aid had not been recently invoked, 27870.— 
No negotiations between -Commissioners and those ad- 
vising tenants, 27872. — Holdings should be striped 
and houses removed, insanitary to have them in clus- 
ter, 27873-4. — Vesting orders had been completed, 
27877. — If holdings were re-ad'justed some tenants 
would he satisfied, and some would not, 27878. 


Kelt Industry. 

400 or 500 tons of kelp shipped yearly from Mul- 
laghmore, made from drift weed and cut weed, cut 
weed used for making carbonate of soda, drift weed 
for iodine, agent of company who bought kelp told 
witness price could be increased 25 per cent, by using 
proper weed and keeping it free of sand and stones, 
people burned kelp too quickly, Board should teach 
them to bum it properly by appointing an inspector, 
27879-84, 27887-93.— Inspector would have authority 
by law, 27885-6.— Printed instructions would not be 
of much use, 27888.- -Higher price in Sligo than ur 
Donegal, did not show it was made in best way, 
27889-90.— Manufacture of kelp could be increased, 
supply sent to Scotland going down, 27891. — Iodine 
was the principal product, but there was a new 
method of making i-odine now, 27892. — cut weed 
should not be used for iodine, 27893-5. 


Lace-Making — Appeal for Re-establishment or 
Lace School at Grange. 

Lace-making started in district in 1896 on small 
scale, it flourished greatly, and in 1902 Board had 
great school, and sent supplies to Irish Lace Bepol, 
Grafton street ; Hibernian Lace Company m G Con- 
nell street bought £300 or £400 worth from schoob 
teachers got orders from Congested Districts boa 
not to supply company, lady in charge of sclioo 
transferred her services to the Hibernian Lace Lo 
pany, Board sent no .agent, and this ^ * tt j£ ggg 
the pupils away ; Board stopped school, 2789c, i ■ 
—Board should re-establish it, Grange P e0 P le , 
great interest in lace industry, £3,261 paid for 
.in 1906, 27896.— £2,000 of that in village of Grange, 
girls of district industrious, large numbers 
in Dublin and elsewhere, at present they , 

qualify as teachers, vacancy for teachers at 
Point, 8 or 9 girls in locality wanted . a PP^?*?. ul< j 
but were not qualified, drawing and designing 
be taught as well as laee-makmg to enable mHk® to 
qualify as teachers, 27897-8, 27911-2, 27 • 

Girls would attend if they had that prospec, < 
27935. -School deserted because those subjects * 

not taught, 27933.— Lace-making prospering 

people’s homes, 27898. 27918.— £2,000 a yeaj gjj 
to their earnings, 27919-20.— Withdrawal of s 
had been arranged by Mr Walker and pan 
27899. — Parish priest had since died, “' 9< "; Q n 1 _2& 
had been the finest of all the schools,. . . 

teachers employed in Ireland from this 
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97002 —A splendid opening for girls, they got £1 a 
ik ' 27903 —Housework done by mother and other 
’ c irls making lace were capable of all the 
£™<*work they had to do, 27904-5.— Best lace-maker 
"Sited at the time of the crisis in 1903, but on 
Xo whole a«y ram*iMd at home, 27906-7 -Witness 
thought Mr. Walker would send back teachers if 
isked 27910.— The girl who was such a good lace 
maker was in America doing other work, she would 
have been a competent teacher if she had had a certi- 
ficate 27914-7. — Return of sales to Hibernian Lace 
Company was-£535 15s. in 1900, £1,102 in 1901, 
£2 801 19s. 3d. in 1902, £2,994 17, s. lid. in 1903, 
£1 691 163. lOd. in 1904, £3,460 16s. 2d. in 1905, 
£3’261 33. 4d. in 1906 ; in area from Grange to 
Ba'llyshannon, two-thirds in Grange, 27921-2.— iRe- 
tnrn of sales to Irish Lace Dep6t in April, 1906, 
£104; May, £109; June, £161; September, £113; 
October, £91 ; November, £117 ; December, £94 ; 
January, 1907, £126 ; February, £155 ; March, £170, 
27923 —500 families working, two girls on an average 
to a house, that is 1,000 girls in Grange district, 
27924-7. — .Board ’ s grant to lace school was about 
£1,000, 27934. 


Fishing Industry. 

Board had clone little for fisheries on coast from 
Ballysliannon to Sligo, Magherow and Mullaghmore 
important fishing stations, 60 herring boats near 
Grange 10 years ago, none now, there used to be a 
landing place at I/uchan, 27936-9. — In Lissadell West 
30 fishing boats, 13 trawlers, boats made £70 or £80 a 
year, trawlers £2 a day, Board should supply large 
boats and an instructor for deep-sea fishing, 27940-5. 
—Witness meant deck boats of 50 or 60 feet keel, 
27943-4.— Fishermen did not know where to go them- 
selves, 27946-7. — Coast shallow, 27948, 27954. — Har- 
bour at Mullaghmore wanted sinking to admit larger 
boats. 27949-51. — It was dry at low tide and silted 
up, 27952-3. 


Island op Inishmurray— Decline in Population— 

Larger Boats and Extension of Landing Place 

Needed. 

Population declining on island of Inishmurray, 
only 13 families where there were 16 a few years ago, 
35 children used to attend school, now 12 ; men emi- 
grated, little fishing done now, three skilled crews 
five years ago, hardly one now, they had not big 
enough boats and no landing place, Board built land- 
ing place at a- cost of £146, useless when wind blew 
from east, butcouldibe extended and an "L” turned 
on it, slip should also be built, men now resorted to 
manufacture of spirits, 27954-9. — 'Much land on is- 
land rocky and useless, people who left sold their land 
to friends, 27960-1. — Only two people on island made 
decent livelihood, rest extremely poor, addition of 
land would not help them, 27962. — North and west 
of island stormswept, landing was safe only on 
southern side, 27963. 


L'ESTRANGE, Mr. HENRY. 

See pp. 17-25. 

Classification or Land in County Sligo according 
to its Nature and Working. 

On land managed by witness there was a good 
deal unsuitable for tillage, of rocky nature and too 
low-lying for drainage, 27991-2. — It was solid rock, 
limestone coming shallow to surface, 27993-4. — Re- 
markable tillage efforts made among rocks, but it 
was all spade labour and unprofitable, 27996. — Wit- 
ness was speaking of both tenanted and untenanted 
land, 27998.— Two kinds, one so rocky it could not 
profitably be tilled; the other possible to till, but 
requiring so much labour as to render it also un- 
profitable, 27999.— There were a few places where 
tillage would be better than present .system of graz- 
ing ; parts of these in healthy condition now ; would 
revert to original condition if not cared for, 28000-1, 
28056-60.— Parts had been formerly tilled, 28001, 
28014.— This applied to all sorts of boggy land, 
28002-3.— Boggy soil often yielded rich crops if well 
looked after, 28004. — Nc reason why it should not 
be profitably tilled, 28005.— Required more attention 
than other tillage land ; a good, deal of it all over 
West of Ireland was only kept from reverting to 
original state by industry of people ; a good deal was 
used for rough grazing because labour for 
tilling was not forthcoming, 28006-7. — A. B. and C. 
mentioned by witness included as much tenanted as 
untenanted land ; it was grazed as being better 
than tilling, 28008-13, 28015.— Necessity had mused 
the change in this class of land from tillage to 
grazing, 28016.— Men did not like hard work on 
mountains, and they had generally enough of a 
different class of land, and had allowed the land 
mentioned to revert, because they thought it un- 
profitable to till, 28017-8.— The men were not lazy, but 
where they had comparatively easily -worked land they 
used the suitable land in” preference to the other, 
28038-55, 28067, 28074.— Nothing in the land itself 
to make it unprofitable, 28019, 28037. — Land de~- 
scribed as “ hungry” land would need a great deal 
put into it to keep it up ; it would not pay to do it, 
28020-1.— Looking well after land meant putting in 
capital as well as energy of an active man, 28022. — 
Manures needed, &c., 28023-4. — Proper system of 
manure more likely to yield good crop, 28026. — Put- 
ting beasts in houses and using manure a better 
method than the system of grazing, 28027.— Would' 
require enormous capital to get sufficient »stock, 
28028-30.— Stall-feeding of animals kept at present 
would effect a small improvement, 28031.— Capital 
only wanted for improvement on large scale, 28032.— 
Supposing there were thirty acres of such land it 
must be manured to make it fit to carry stock, and', 
would take years of gradual progress before it became 
a fairly mixed farm, 28033-6.— Large extent of grass 
land not capable of tillage, 28061, 28073.- -That 
should be available for giving profit rent to owners 
of estates, 28062.— Tillage had advantage over graz- 
ing in that it employed the whole family of small 
occupiers and also artisans in district, whereas graz- 
ing gave little employment, 28063-6. — Sixteen or 
twenty acres fairly good land enough for small oc- 
cupier to live on, 28075, 28086.— 'Rent would b<? 16s. 
or 14s. per acre, 28088. 


School Built by Congested Districts Board. 

School was built by Board, and cost a good deal, 
because it was expensive to bring material from 
mainland, cargo of cement oost £1, 27964-5. — No 
teacher’s residence or second room, 27966-7. — No 
priest there, it was in the parish of Aliamlish, difficult 
for priest or teacher to get across, 27968-72. — People 
sold dried fish in Grange, 27973-5. 


Means of Communication. 

Crossing took an hour on an ordinary day, pulling 
oil the time, 27976. — One badly-kept road on island, 
houses all the other side, 27977. — “ Our Franciscan 
Sisters of Loughglynn ” had offered to promote indus- 
tries in Grange if encouraged, 27978. — Offer made to 
Dr. Clancy, 27979. ( Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell— 
Dr. Clanc-v had made an arrangement with Depart- 
ment, 27981.): 


Want of Agricultural Instruction in thip 
District. 

Want of practical instruction in locality, 28068. — 
Might explain tendency to allow land to revert, 
28072. — Should be an advantage if practical agricul- 
turists were put in district by such a body as the 
Board to show methods of tillage, improving stock, 
&.c . , 28069-70. — People willing to take up suggested 
improvements, 28071. 

Migration. 

Migration must play very large part in solution 
of congestion problem, 28082-3. — Possibility of obtain- 
ing grass lands first condition of any migration, 
scheme, 28084. — Difficult to get land unless it were 
surrounded by farms of at least thirty acres or 
immediately outside demesne land'; smallish men 
would consider only fifteen or twenty acres economic, 
and would expect increase if untemanted land were 
near them, 28085. — Fairly large occupiers might 
claim some of the land to be striped for their sons, 
and might consider that they should be preferred to 
strangers, 28089-92. 
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Attitude ob . Residents towards Strangers — 
Phibbs Property. 

People resented introduction of strangers into 
locality ; even if their own holdings were 
economic, they thought available land should be 
used to enlarge them ; a really large farmer might 
not, but ordinary small holders would, and would 
probably make it very hot for the stranger ; the 
leeling varied in different parte, 28075-9— Difficult 
to say whether with education opinion would change, 
28080-1. People on Major Phibbs’ property gave wit- 
ness to understand they would object to migration of 
strangers, because there were lands there that were 
in hands ; no case of actual resentment against 
strangers, 28093-7, 28101. — Phibbs property not in 
soheduled area, 28098-9. — Tenants had bought it ; 
lands in hand sold to Estates Commissioners, 28100. 
— Would be wrong to bring them if tenants were 
in need, but they were not, 28103.— If tenants were 
as poor as those in scheduled areas they should 
have preference over anyone from those areas, 
28104-5. — Migrants from a distance should have prior 
•claim over sons of tenants on economic holdings in 
neighbourhood, 28106-7.— Not much justification for 
resentment against strangers, as tenants were on 
economic holdings, 28109-10.— £8 or £9 approxi- 
mate average rent on Phibbs’ property, 28112.— Un- 
economic holding was one a person could not live 
fairly comfortably on, and keep his family and meet 
his debts; size would depend on quality of soil. 
.28113-5. — About ninety holdings on Phibbs’ estate, 
28116. Fifty or sixty of them were economic, forty 
uneconomic, 28117-9.— Approximately 400 acres of 
grazing, 28121. — Not unreasonable for forty occupiers 
of uneconomic holdings to resent incoming of 
ooir.n^ rs they themselves stood in need, 

'28122-3. 


Land available in County Sligo for Relief of 
Congestion. 

Sufficient grazing land could readily be obtained with- 
out compulsion in County Sligo to relieve congestion in 
that county, provided fair purchase price was given 
for it, 28125-6. — Land referred to could be tilled 
right away, and would improve under tillage, 28127, 
'28129. — It would pay to cultivate in the second year, 
:28128. — A man would probably till only three or 
four acres at a time and keep the rest in grass ; by 
treating it in that way a new farm would pay from 
the_ start, 28130-1. — Witness had had no actual ex- 
perience, but did not doubt it could be done, 28132-3. 
—The man would either meadow the grass or use 
it for agistment purposes for g.azing, 28134. 


Landlords willing to sell — Question of Com- 
pulsory Powers. 

There were enough landlords willing to sell at a 
fair price, 28135, 28138. — No likelihood of anyone 
asking ridiculously high prices or refusing to sell 
on any terms, 28136.— Witness’s clients had told him 
that they would sell unless land were inside or 
worked in conjunction with demesne, 28137— Com- 
Eo-.™? th ? only way to deal with ifc if it did, 
28140-1. If exhorbitant prices were asked the case 
could' be dealt with by arbitration. 28142-5— 
Fair price would 'be arrived at on the basis of 
the same way as income tax, 28146-7 
28152-3, 28163-4.— Landlord paid tax on income on 
poor law valuation, 28165-6— It would apply more 
generally to land in landlord’s own hands, but might 
be based on income derived from land for eleven 
months; 28148— Landlord got more for an eleven 
months letting, but it was not as certain 28149-50 
—And he had also to pay taxes and repairing of 
fences ; net income would be the basis. 28151-2 
28181— Landiords willing as a rule to sell at fair 
pnee although there might be cases where they would 
“N at , an - T Price. 28154— There were 

cases _ where land was more valuable to land- 
iori than to anyone else, as he worked it in connec- 
tion with other land ; for example, an outlying 
28155 7 lg TT ^ ' D c 1 0n i unct i° n with demesne* 

Si X * pri “ h . ieKer th “ 

actual value, 28156— Such a case might be stated 


for arbitrators and price awarded accordingly 28158 
—Court of Arbitration might justly find value some! 
thing more than one and a third on basis of [ D ^ na 
tax allowed, 28159— If tenants were willing to ei \! 
fair price, for tenanted holdings, and money were 
forthcoming, there would be no need for compulsion ■ 
Act had worked well ; there would be plenty of land if 
money were available ; land purchase should eo „„ 
smoothly, 28160-2. g ” °* 


Sale and Purchase in County Sligo. 

Witness managed fifteen properties in County 
Sligo, 28167-8— Tenants had approached him with 
view to purchase, 28169.— He had sold some 
properties, 28170, 28174— Fair price ascertained by 
considering how gross price invested in trust securities 
would compare with net income, 28171. — Tenants had 
approached witness with regard to some of the other 
properties ; fair price not the obstacle, 28175-6.— No 
difficulty in transferring property if tenants gave 
fair price, 28177. — Management and legal expenses 
of owners would have to be deducted, 28178— If grass 
part of an estate were sold to the Board, tenants 
would refuse to buy the tenanted portion, 28179 a- 80 . 


Landlords’ Improvements in County Sligo— 
Effect of Act of 1881, &c. 

Witness had the management of property in Sligo, 
which was better than the average, 27984.— Markree 
his principal agency ; landlords in County Sligo had 
spent considerable sums on improvements before and 
since Act of 1881, chiefly before, 27985-9.— During 
last twenty years landlords had effected improve- 
ments in making roads, reclaiming bogs, planting 
timber, building cottages, .and making loans to 
tenants, 27988-9. — On one estate managed by 
witness, owner expended several thousand pounds 
of late years improving tenants' holdings and 
buildings, drains, loans to tenants, See. A 

considerable amount had been expended since 
Act of 1881, 28182-3. — Witness meant out-of- 

pocket expenditure as well as loans ; also expenditure 
on road-making, 28184-6. — Bogs had been drained 
to supply turbary, and roads made to bogs ; 
nominal charge for turbary made ; less than that 
made by Commissioners, 28187-91.— No case since 
1881, where landlord spent- money on improvements 
except in form of loan asked for by tenant. 28192-5a. 
— Five per cent, charged ; borrowers could pay at 
any time they liked, £5 or £10, 28196.— Loans al- 
ways made through Estate Office, 28198. — Owner did 
not lose by transaction, but it wa3 a generous act, 
28197, 28198a-9. — Roads made absolutely to benefit 
tenant, not only to bogs but to holdings ; the late 
Colonel Cooper had spent money on roads since 1881, 
some had been taken over by county, he got no return 
for outlay, 28201-3. — Countv Council responsible for 
roads, large number made by landlords in old days 
and taken over by Grand Jury, 28204-5. — Some roads 
had been made to houses since fair rents were fixed, 
they were made in 1895, not for one tenant, but for 
the benefit of a group, 28207-9— Act of 1881 did 
have effect of drying up sources from which money 
was spent on holdings, 28210— Before that landlords 
spent much on improving tenants’ holdings, 28211.— 
From 1873 to 1906 Colonel Cooper spent over £31,000 
on road-making, tree-planting, and drainage, 28213-5. 
—Large amount spent on buildings for tenants and 
labourers’, cottages, 28217— Trees were planted 
ou tlying mountains not on tenants’ holdings, 
28218, 28220-1. — Benefited tenants only by em- 
ploying labour, 28222. — Loans for building purposes 
included in the £31,000 , 28219— Labourers’ cottages 
were put up ; all the building was an investment 
bringing good percentage, 5 per cent, in cases of 
loans, 28223-5. — Year 1881 important, because under 
Act of 1881 tenant got credit in fixing of rent for 
improvements made prior to that, 28226.— After pass- 
ing of Act landlords had no guarantee that they would 
get credit for imnrovements if they spent money on 
land, ■ 28233-4. — They had not sufficient . confidence in 
the ueople fixing the fair rents, so did not spend money, 
28230, 28235. — The change of policy was not due 
l^I esen * :rnen ^’ but to the fixing of judicial rents, 
?8u27-9. — The £31,000 spent by Colonel Cooper was 
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all aw investment except the' grants for roads and 
expenditure for benefit of the people, 28236-7.— Be- 
tween 1880 and 1898 £1,900 was spent on roads, 
23238. — On fixing of fair rents evidence was given to 
show who made road so that it was an investment to 
a certain degree, 28239-40. — For houses owner bor- 
rowed money at 5 per cent., and lent to tenants at 
same rate, 28241-2. — Roads benefited tenants more 
than landlord as an investment, 28243. — When land- 
lords were improving, planting, &c., before 1881 they 
employed labour, they had an estate staff, 28245. — 
Act of 1881 reduced this expenditure and the number 
of artizans employed, 28246-52. 


Decbease in employment of Artizan and Labour- 
ing Classes in Rural Districts subsequent 
to 1881 . 


L’ESTRANGE, Mr. HENRY — continued. 

28316. — Tenants on Phibbs’ estate twice took land- 
lord into court, 28317-8. — Amount payable after fix- 
ing of rent less than before 1881, 28319.— In spite 
of that tenants less punctual in paying, partly owing 
to • death of owner and estate changing hands, 28320- 
2. — Tenants were, proceeded against in ordinary way ; 
chiefly owing to Land League that rents were badly 
paid ; it was a combination against payment, 28324-6. 

Documents put in by Mr. Henry L' Estrange. 

Piril i: 

A. — Statement showing how rents hare been 

paid on estates managed by him in 
County SUgo, ..... 242 

B. — Statement as to payment of rents on Major 

Phibbs’ estate, ..... 242 

C. — Statement of loans on estate of late Colonel 

E. H. Cooper. ..... 243 


Money was sometimes borrowed from Board of 
Works at 6 per cent., 28253-4. — Money could be got 
at 5 per cent., and tenant was liable to be charged 
6 per cent., but rarely was so charged, 28256. — More 
spent out of landlord’s private income than was bor- 
rowed from Board of Works, 28257-9. — In 

cases on Colonel Cooper’s property interest 
charged was never more than 5 per cent., 28260-3. — 
Board of Works charge for loan was 1 per cent, for 
sinking fund, 5 per cent, interest, 28264-7. — About 
£10,000 of the £31,000 was borrowed from Board of 
Works, if tenant failed to pay landlord was re- 
sponsible to Board of Works, 28268-74. 


Tkee-planting had been Successful. 

Land where trees were planted was poor, and used 
for mountain grazing, 28276. — In some cases in 
owner’s possession, in others compensation was paid 
for tenant right, 28277. — Plantations successful, 
revenue trifling as yet, timber only now getting sale- 
able. tbe plantations were on out-of-the'-way places, 
and it was difficult to name a price, 28279-80. — They 
would pay when grown, if convenient to market, 
28281, 28283. — There had been considerable annual out- 
lay keeping them in order, also expense of fencing, but 
very little labour in addition, 28284-5. — There was a 
little local sale for thinnings, but not in out of the 
way districts, 28286. — Trees were principally larch, 
28287. — Situation of plantations to a great extent 
on side of hill away from sea, generally with a 
southern aspect, 28288-9. — Still possible under 

present conditions of tenant right, &c., to plant 
estates in the same way as Colonel Cooper had done ; 
had been done to a less extent for shooting purposes, 
28290-2.— Witness had always compensated tenants, 
there might be opposition if planting were done on a 
large scale, 28293.— Not more difficult for Government 
or Board to do it than for private owner, 28294. — If 
reafforestation were carried out near roads there was 
prospect of early success, 28295. 


Punctual payment of Rent in County Sligo — 
Phibbs Estate was the only one under wit- 
ness’s MANAGEMENT ON WHICH THERE "WERE 
ARREARS. 


Rents paid punctually in Sligo, although holdings 
were small, no ground for apprehension about pay- 
ment of annuities, 28296-8. — Ten to fifteen years 
9 aonn IS Inis hmurray, but it was exceptional, 
^yg.— Rents paid punctually before 1881. 28302.— 
security for State for annuities even in places with 
arrears owing to reduced amounts, 28303.— Great 
of arrears, perhaps, showed land was 
,f a , Paying rent ; witness had no experience 
at class of land, 28304. — Mismanagement might 
L* CaU ! e - 28305. — Major Phibbs’ estate the only 
TAT.+ svitness had any difficulty in getting 

rent, 2^07. — Rents -well paid before Act of 1881, 
18R1 si “ ce > 28307-9. -There were arrears in 

„°'~ The Commission had dealt with them, 
e ^ 7;° .for rents being less well paid 

TV* 6 + of 1881 > _was *0 other way, 28313-4.— 
Davi** 01 + ^ tate into slip-shod way of 

of V.l; 1:0 £ et tJlem back into old way 

arrear^R’ ^ 28323. — Landlord could not recover 

ears beyond two years by process of ejectment, 


GORE-BOOTH, Sir JOSSLYN. 

See pp. 25-8. 

Voluntary Striping of Grazing Farm on Wit- 
ness’s Estate. 

In 1901 witness was asked to stripe grazing farm 
of 153 acres, and agreed, provided he did not lose by 
it, his terms were thought fair, and the striping was 
carried out, the land was divided on basis that land- 
lord was to receive the average net income of the five 
years previous, less expenses, and rough rules em- 
bodied in agreement, witness was offered larger sums 
in fines from farmers whose holdings he did not con- 
sider required enlargement, second term rents not up 
to average of five years’ grazing, so people were asked 
to pay fines, 28328-30, 28389. — Fines were about £30 
per head to make up difference, 28330. — Local banks 
and parish priest helped tenants to raise fines, 
fines were long since paid off, and tenants, 
had done well, one holding had been equally divided 
between two adjoining tenants, and the tenant who 
sold was provided with new farm at Streamstown, 
paying the fine with the money he got for tenant- 
right, he had already built slated house on new farm. 
— 28331, 28339-42. — No money lost by transaction, 
tenants materially and morally better for it, 28331. — 
It was carried out on same lines as work of Con- 
gested Districts Board, and land was striped among 
neighbouring holdings, 28332. — New tenants remained’ 
tenants, they were not peasant proprietors, 28333. — 
They were judicial tenants, 28334. — It was the only 
attempt at striping made by witness, he had never 
been asked to stripe another farm, 28336. — It was a 
grazing farm adjacent to the people’s holdings, so 
long as he got his income witness did not care what 
happened to it, 28337-8, 28407. — Grazing land could 
be striped without loss to anyone, except in certain 
cases in congested areas, Board charged fines in many 
cases, Land Commission charged no fines, 28348. — 
Witness did not sell the land because Act of 1903 -■ 
had not come in, 28392. 

Price of Grazing Land. 

Much grazing land would be immediately available' 
for enlargement of holdings if prices offered were 
fair, many large graziers would give up their judicial 
tenancies if they got fair compensation ; following 
cases actually happened on witness’s estate : — Casel— 
Area 147a. poor . daw valuation £105, net income 
£145, price. as .valued by witness’s valuer, £3,368, 
£2,100 pffered by,. Land .Commission, tenant’s interest 
in this. . holding, bought ' by ■ Sir H. Gore-Booth for 
£953 at reqqqst of. adjoining tenants, in order to give 
them accommodation land, 28343-4. — Return on sum 
offered by Land Commission would be £84 at 4 per 
cent., as against average net income of £145, 28345. — 
Average income. 1£ times poor law valuation and a 
little more, 28346. Case 2 — Area 243a. , poor law 
valuation £183, net. income £122, price as valued by 
witness’s valuer,. £3,314, this, together with mountain 
land of £85 valuation; was offered to Land Commis- 
sion, who offered £1,739. for. the whole. Case 3 — 
354a., £250 poor law valuation, first term rent £240, 
landlord’s interest at 21£ years’ purchase as agreed 
with tenants £5,169; price offered by Land Commis- 
sion £5,635, leaving, for tenant’s interest £466, or 
less than two years’ purchase ; Mr. Bryce had stated 
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GORE-BOOTH, Sir JOSSLYN— tionlinued. 
in Hons© of Commons that prices paid by Board 
varied from 28 years’ purchase bo 29 years’ purchase 
of annual value, 28548-7. — Instances given were ad- 
duced to show that price offered was not a fair one, 
28351. — It looked 'as though compulsion meant com- 
pelling landlords to take the unfair price, 28352. — 
If witness had not taken price offered in first oase 
sale would not have been sanctioned, it was indirect 
compulsion, average price paid by Board for six 
years was 27£ years 'purchase, 28355-4. — In this case 
only 141, paid, 28555. — Witness not afraid of com- 
pulsion if it were fair, direct compulsion might con- 
ceivably be fairer than indirect, 28356-7. — Tenanted 
land had been sold at 21 ^ years’ purchase of first 
term rents, 24^ of second term rents, 28359. 


Co-operation Movement. 

North Sligo was a good, dairy country, and co- 
operative creameries were a success, as their audited 
accounts showed, every fanner within reach supplied 
milk, and was a member, creameries were owned by 
the farmers themselves, only assistance received was 
the teaching from the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, the people found capital and worked 
creameries through committees of farmers elected by 
themselves, possibilities of co-operation enormous, 
I.A.O.'S. had insufficient funds to carry on active 
propaganda, 28348. — 'Sir H. Plunkett said in his 
memorandum that what was now needed was a policy 
the aim of which was not only to inculcate principles 
of self-help and reliance, but to make these principles 
vital and operative through broadly-conceived scheme 
for improving conditions of people, 28360. 

Landlord’s Improvements. 

Statement that no landlord in Ireland spent money 
on estates was inaccurate ; witness had spent money on 
improvements since 1881, 28360-2.— He had joined 
Board in their first scheme, and done one-third of 
drainage work in order to help the people, 28362-3. — 
He gave the money as a neighbour, not from an estate 
point of view, 28364-6. — He had also given tenants 
lime, timber, etc., 28366. — He only succeeded in 1900, 
28367. — Few of his tenants had been in the Land 
■ Courts, 28369. 


Land Available i 


a Purchase on G orb-Bootji 
Estate. 


Witness had offered to sell to Estates Commis- 
sioners, not to Board, 28370, 28372-3.— He still had 
large quantities of Land, if price were right he would 
take it, 28371, 28373. — Lands available were those 
mentioned, 147, 243, 354 acres, and 894 acres of moun- 
tain, 28374. — 'Lands not scheduled, 28375. — Witness 
had 3,000 acres of demesne land which he worked 

himself and would not be willing to sell, 28377-9. 

the 1,300 acres he would sell, 28380.— He worked de- 
mesne energetically, 28381.— No wall round demesne, 
28383. — It was tenanted in old times, 23384, 28402.— 
Marks of tillage no longer there, 28386.— Tlie fact 
that it was formerly occupied would be no induce- 
ment to re -people the land with tenants, 28388.— Wit- 
ness would object to disposing of any land worked as 
part of his business, 28403-4, 28408.— It had not oc- 
•curred to witness to offer Lands to Congested Districts 
Board, though they could buy in non-congestecl area, 
28396. — Cases 2 and 3 not closed yet, 28304.— Genuine 
grazing farms witness was willing to sell were outside 
demesne, 28396-8. —Only about 2,000 acres really de- 
mesne, great deal of that under timber, 28399-400.— 
Some under grass, some tilled, a larger portion tilled 
■ every year, 28401. — Land hud been developed since 
witness succeeded in 1900, 28405.— He began to break 
it up for tillage then, 20406. —More under grass be- 
fore, it employed more labour now, 28409.— Actual 
sclieduled > scheduled areas on coast, 
^°411 . — Congested district near, 28412. — (Mr. Cooper 
—A small portion of the demesne was in scheduled 
<irea, 28411).— Exclusion of grass land of demesne 
wouH not bring the valuation pe r head within the 
30a limit, 28413-6.— Possession of land not essential, 
-so long as it was worked energetically, just as food if 
another man worked it, 28418r20— Tenants on wit- 
ness s land not evicted, passages were paid to 
f Witness employed a considerable 

amount of labour of various lands on his land, 28423- 
4. --He thought if tenants had the land there would 


GORE-BOOTH, Sir JOSSLYN- -continued, 
bo less labour employed, 28421, 28425.— Labourers 

would have no employment unless they too got land 
and would leave the country, 28426-7. 6 na ’ 

Documents put in by Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth. 

A. — Notes of evidence, . . , • . 245 

B. — Agreement as to division of Streamstown 

Grazing Farm, 245 

C. — Schedule ref erred to in B., . . ! 245 

MEEHAN, Mr. PATRICK. 

See pp. 28-9. 

Farm belonging to witness’s father was 20 acres 
in extent, valuation £20, 28429-30, 28462.— Land ia 
Board’s hands, works begun, 28431-3. 

Witness appeared for Magherow Branch of United 
Irish League, which comprised electoral divisions of 
Lissadell East, West, and a portion of Lissadell North 
no untenanted land in latter division so far as it 
extended to witness’s parish, road accommodation 
needed in Lissadell West, Carrigans, Ballyconnell 
Kilmacannon, Aughagad, and Cloonelly, inspection 
of estates in process of being sold was desirable be- 
fore State advanced purchase money. 

Gore-Booth Property. — Acreage and Valuation of 
Untenanted L.and Compared with Valuation 
of Tenants. 

Sale of Gore-Booth property was concluded at an ad- 
vanced price, because tenants in arrears wanted im- 
mediate relief, tenants on that property proposed to 
memorialise Estates Commissioners, but some refused 
to sign for fear sale should be arrested and landlord 
press for arrears ; there were 206 acres belonging to 
Sir J. Gore-Booth at a valuation of £149 ; while 
there were 216 families under £10 valuation, portion 
of which had been evicted since 1873; Sir J. Gore- 
Bootli had 1,121 acres untenanted land in Lissadell 
East, valuation £845 4s., while there were 67 families 
under £10 valuation, same owner had 77 acres in 
Lissadell North, valuation. £3 19s., in Lissadell West 
there were 373 acres of un tenanted land, valuation 
£98 5s., in possession of Congested Districts Board, 
28434. 


Fisheries. 

Fishing might be improved by erection of suitable 
landing places and improvement of boats, 28434.— 
Boats! ip at Knocklane being constructed was more 
an obstruction tlian anything else, 28435-6. — .Witness 
not a fisherman, men wanted it 30 or 40 yards fur- 
ther West, 28437. — Not much fishing off coast now, 
28438. — 30 or 40 small boats, 13 steam trawlers, 
24839. — From Raughley, 24840. — They fished for 
flat fish, 24841. 

Migration. 

Seven tenants evicted from grass lands, 24842.— 
Would be willing to pay fair price for additions 
to _ holdings if bought over by State, 28443-5.— 
Witness was in a congested district, would migrate 
willingly anywhere in Ireland, 28446, 28450-1.— He 
thought the others would, too, 28447-9. — Two more 
in family besides 'himself, also a father .and mother, 
he was the eldest son, 28452-4. — Whole family would 
not be afraid to go, though they might not wish it, 
28455-6. — A farm of £30 would attract them, 28453. 
— 'Witness would like a farm in some other part of 
Ireland, 28459-60. — .Magherow a very poor district, 
28461, 28464. 

QUILTY, Mr. JOHN G'EORGE. 

See pp. 29-32. 

Logan’s Estate. — Condition of Tenants on Un- 
economic Holdings. — Negotiations toe Sale at 
a .Standstill. 

Majority, of tenancies uneconomic on Logan's es- 
tate, a typical Western estate, tenants of such estates 
were the backbone of Irish .agrarian agitation, 
Logan’s estate consisted of 500 acres, mostly reclaimed, 
bog, there were 32 tenants with holdings 2 to 1W 
acres in size, total rental £240, turf was formerly cut 
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j gwed on estate, rent was charged .as estate -was 
hrought into cultivation, ox raised, sometimes small 
holdings were confiscated and given to favourites, in 
1864 rente -were raised all round, tenants were ejected 
and reinstated at increase, landlord was .an .absentee, 
but estate bailiff came from Dublin once a year to re- 
ceive rents, tenants ware processed at once if .they failed 
to pay they bad been treated harshly in the past, and 
disliked landlordism, 27 years ago Drumcliffe Branch 
of Land League was started by tenants, treasurer ap- 
pointed and 17s. collected at onoe, first branch of 
League in County Sligo, estate was well watered, but 
needed drainage, money was borrowed by tenants 
from Board of Works for- that purpose, tenants said 
Board robbed them, tenants and farmers should be 
assisted in reclaiming, they were industrious and 
compelled to add to their incomes by extern labour, 
the men would be model f armers if they had good 
fauns, producing milk for local creamery was the 
principal industry, .all hand was in pasture except 
what was necessary for vegetables for home consump- 
tion, children emigrated as soon as old enough, one 
son remaining on farm, if he were not married when 
his parents died he sold out and went too, no turbary 
on estate, light and fuel cost £7 per tenant, 27 out of 
the 32 holdings were uneconomic, witness considered 
every holding rented at less than £10 uneconomic, 
Farmer’s income on such an estate where creamery 
system was adopted depended on number of cows he 
could keep, grass being poor milk was poor, £6 a 
season for milk considered good from one cow, calf 
6old in September for £4, 30s. paid for bran, meal, 
etc., to feed cow after calving, 10s. to feed calf, net 
profit on oow and oalf £8, number of cows kept 
Kmited by size and quality of farm, farmer might 
also have one or two tons hay for sale and two or 
three pigs, profit on pigs light, only £1 a head, hay 
this year inferior, sold at £1 a ton, most farmers 
had no pigs or bay, in a severe winter they were 
compelled to buy hay, farmer keeping three cows 
would have net profit of £24, £4 for extras sold off 
farm, total income £28, out of that he paid £6 10s. 
for rent, £1 rates, £7 fuel and light, £2 10s. seed and 
special manures, £11 left for food and clothing, im- 
possible to live without extern labour and assistance 
from children abroad, death of cow meant loss of one- 
third profit, and would take at least ten years to re- 
cover from ; Thomas Mitchell married in 1860 a girl 
with farm of 20 acres on Logan estate, he brought 
£90 earned in the United States, which he spent on 
reclaiming, etc., be found work of earning money in 
United tSates less bard than trying to make both 
ends meet on farm, he was now poorer than when he 
started, his children had to leave the country, ori- 
ginal rent £8, raised to £10, reduced in 1884 to £8, 
and in 1893 to present figure, £6 10s., in 1884 he 
borrowed £50 from Board of Works for drainage, 
Board gave him £47 10s., charged him 10s. and 6s. 
afterwards for expenses, and for the last 22 years he 
had paid £3 5s. per annum, a total of £72 6s., such 
estates should be scheduled ; after passing of Wynd- 
ham’s Act the agent of Logan’s estate negotiated foT 
sale to tenants, price could not be agreed on, tenants 
refused to give what landlord asked, sale must be ef- 
fected by compulsion and inspection, nine years ago 
taunts on “ Coolbeg Estate ” bought under the Ash- 
bourne Act at 17 years’ purchase, it was a similar 
e f ta te to Mr. Logan’s, and the tenants thought they 
at same price, no arrears on this estate, 


Lissadell Estate. 

Lissadell Estate bought at 21-1 and 241 years’ pur- 
chase (Wyndham Act), landlord, iSir J. Gore-Booth, 
took interest in tenants, and wiped out arrears of 
rent, 24 processes served on tenants for non-payment 
of interest on purchase money, tenants memorialising 
bsfcates -Commissioners not to sanction sale, bad se- 
ourity for purchase money advanced on uneconomic 
v+ U n ? s ’ Coolbeg tenants paid instalments without 
“itch because they bad extern employment, Lissadell 
wnants were beginning to fail because tbey could not 
If? “ ’ years ago, before advent of Sir J. Gore- 
ancl his father, the tenants on best part of pro- 
Pwy were ejected, getting seven-acre holdings of un- 
reclaimed waste at 24s. 6 d. an acre instead, oom- 
onaga formerly free, was divided, and tenants paid 
TnK? 01 , * or their portion ; these tenants of Barn- 

Din must fail to pay purchase instalments, as hold- 


QUILTY, Mr. JOHN GEORGE — continued. 

mgs were uneconomic, and there was no extern 
labour, they expected ultimately to get farms from 
Sir J. Gore-Booth’s .ranch land, 23 and 26 years’ pur- 
chase really paid, as arrears were added to purchase 
price. 

Landlord refused to sell on Hippisley estate, land- 
lords of other estates would sell part, tenants would 
not agree unless all were sold, part of Wynne estate 
omitted in sale, as tenants would not give 27 years’ 
purchase for bog land, 28466. 


Emigration. 

Tenants of Logan estate bad sent 28 children 
abroad, principally to United States, the rest would 
go, assistance from America a necessity, relations in 
America paid the passage, no use to try and. deflect 
emigration to -Canada, all their relations were _ in 
United States, and the rest joined them, best thing 
to do was to stop emigration, it would cease if there 
were employment at home, emigrants attributed their 
, exile to landlordism, 28466. 

Butter Production as a Farm Industry. 

Butter production the only farm industry in North 
iSligo, principally on creamery co-operative system, 
practically no tillage, which was the cause of emi- 
gration, 28466. — Creameries really good, but did away 
with tillage, 28466-7. — Doubtful if there "was better 
produce in milk from mixed farm than from a grass 
farm, 28468. — Land would not grow roots, cows fed 
on a little hay in winter, but practically starved, 
after they calved they got a little extra stub, 28469- 
71. — District should not depend on one industry, 
people would starve if American flour, meal, and 
bacon were stopped, majority of reclaimed bog farms 
incapable of wheat growing, wheat land of Connaught 
looked up in grazing ranches, flax formerly culti- 
vated, might be revived, linseed meal imported from 
Russia ; some poultry kept by farmers’ wives, but 
the men did not like them because cattle would not 
eat grass the poultry had soiled, 28471. 

Compulsory Tillage. 

Untenanted land should be tilled, if tenants did 
not till it in ten years it should be taken up by com- 
pulsion, and compensation should be given ; one- 
third should bo tilled, but the people would not do 
it unless compelled, 28471-7. 

Fishing. 

Better and larger boats and gear for deep-sea fish- 
ing required, boat sent to Raughley by Congested Dis- 
tricts Board at wrong season, it stayed a week, and 
never came back, 28477. 

Piers Needed. 

Pier needed at Rosse’s Point, pier at Streeda would 
be in a central position and would be used by Inish- 
murray islanders ; one should also be built at north- 
east comer of Inishmurray and engineer should con- 
sult fishermen before beginning construction, 28477. 

Evictions in Inishmurray. — (Condition op 
Islanders. 

Notices of eviction served on three islanders of 
Inishmurray for non-payment of rent, island was.1 
mile long, £ mile wide, oval in shape, and boggy in 
the centre, there were no trees or shrubs, only short 
hard grass, main land was eight miles away, popula- 
tion . 80, there was so much salt that potato blight 
was unknown, but the potato plant was often 
poisoned as well as the microbe, landing was possible 
only in very calm weather, therefore no rates could 
.be collected, police and gunboat would be sent to 
carry out evictions at ratepayers’ expense, landlord 
Should evict them himself, as he was the only gainer, 
he was one of those who refused to sell to tenants, 
28477. 

Cottages Industries. 

Children of peasants should be taught cottage in- 
dustries, such as deoorating gift boxes with fancy 
shells, making ornaments, etc., from bog oak; for- 
merly baskets, chairs, cradles, etc., were mode from 
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QUILTY, Mb. JOHN GEORGE — continued. 
osier rods by cottiers, also earthen crocks, pots, etc., 
by a family called Irvine, door-mats were made from 
bent grass, and flannel manufactured at home, for- 
merly sold in the street in Sligo; all these had dis- 
appeared ; plenty of heather, but no bees ; Congested 
Districts Board should protect such industries and 
find a market for produce, peasantry greatly praised, 
crochet-knitting industry recently introduced, 28477. 

Kelp-Making. 

Kelp-making next in importance to fishery, price 
of 3s. .a cwt. last season, barely paid to bum it, half 
a dozen agents divided the coast, and gave what they 
liked, people beginning to adulterate kelp, 28477. 

Untenanted Land. 

There were 10,600 acres of untenanted land north 
of Sligo borough boundary, the greater part arable, 
should be utilised for migration and enlargement of 
holdings, farmers wanted it, but none had been sur- 
rendered except Ballyconnell Bent, employment should 
be given by compelling a portion of it to be tilled 
annually, might be done in the same way as set/tiers 
in Canada were required to plant one-fourth of ad- 
ditional land they acquired, migrants receiving farms 
should also be compelled to till one-third, and large 
residential farms might come under the same rule; 
Land constantly used for grazing deteriorated, market 
in England for roots and vegetables, roots could in 
any case be used to stall-feed the cattle which at pre- 
sent went to England in a half -finished condition; 
untenanted land under 10s. an acre should not be ne- 
glected, Canadian law of planting one-fourth with 
trees could he applied, Ireland almost denuded of 
woods, shopkeepers and people with money would 
then be less greedy for land, there would be stoppage 
of extensive emigration, and greater prosperity in the 
country ; establishing of farmers in ranches sur- 
rendered, and paying of compensation should be done 
by Government money, Government had spent 
£20,000,000 on West Indian slaves, it would be seen 
whether the Irish peasant was as much thought 
about, 28477. 

Suggestions. 

Suggestions for solution of problem of congestion, 
emigration, and. famine were : (1) Compulsory pur- 
chase, at least in Connaught, (2) creating labour by 
compulsory tillage, (3) scheduling Connacht, Donegal, 
Clare, and Kerry, (4) establishing cottage industries, 
(5) migration and enlargement of holdings, (6) cheap 
transit and building of railways where required, 

Documents put in by Mr. J. G. Quilty. 

Pave 

.1. Particulars of tenants on Logan estate, . 246 

B. Particulars of tenants on Midleton estate, 247 


ROONEY, Mb. P. J. 

See pp. 32-3. 

■SCHEDULING OF ROSS INVEB WEST PbOTOSED. 

Size of witness’s farm was 71 'acres, greater partior 
was on the side of a mountain, valuation £31 11s. 
£11 Is. lid. paid half-yearly to Estates Comm is 
sioners, being 3£ per cent, on purchase money agreec 
on, farm was being sold, but sale was not completed 
it was on iSir J . Gore-Booth’s estate, and was no 
sdieduled, 28481.— It was worked in grass and tillage 
28482.—' Two English .acres tillage, 28483.— Not sche 
duled on account of grazing portion, but should b 
scheduled, 28484-5. — Whole division should be sche 
•?° 0rer than in some scheduled areas 
/!o4oo-7. Outside grazing portions witness though 
valuation was not as much as 30s. a head, 900 o 
Q acre T s . “ portions people very poor 

48488-9 —If division were scheduled grazing shoul( 
be divided among the people, 28490. 

Flooding of Duff River. 

M Hirer did damage bj flooding, banks feb, 
eaten <™raj on both sides, people needed assistance i 
repair damage, tree planting o£ no use, banka mns 
SMSM 11 *' ^ ° U “ hl6f ’** Setting worse every year 
Bad Roads. 

District badly off for roads, no turf could bi 
cu for 9 or 10 months if season were wet, 28499 


ROONEY, Mb. P. J. — continued. 

—Sligo District Council had been told, but tW h a 
hardly passed any new works for last six yeare Xii 
count of rates being too high, 28500-2 
Council would help district if it were 


28503.— Scheduling wanted in order to get heln 

Congested Districts Board, 28504.— Witness’ s ? 
not close to grazing lands, 28505. 13011 


GALLAGHER, Mr. DANIEL, .and Me WTT ,t t t n 
DUFFY. ' 

See p. 33. 

Necessity of Cleaning Mullaghhore Habboub 

Witnesses came from Mullaghmore, Mr. Gallagher 
a pilot in Mullaghmore and Donegal Bay, 28506-7 — 
He fished at Mullaghmore, and kept a two-ton boat 
drawing 1-^ft. -of water, 28508-11.-25 Greencastle 
boats there, 26ft. keel, 28512-3. — He fished in Donegal 
Bay as far as Teelin for mackerel, herring, flat fiih 
and cod during winter season, 28514-6.— Had done 
poorly lately, could not fish on Friday and Saturday 
as no buyers came.— (Mr. Duffy— Boats hauled up on 
Thursday evening or they would be broken, 28517-8), 
— (Mr. Gallagher — Harbour rough, 28518.— Filled 
with stones and gravel, 28518-9. — Splendid harbour, 
but required cleaning, 28520, 28535. — Fishing inter- 
fered with by harbour being practically useless, 28521. 
— Schooners came there, also coasting vessels from 
Liverpool and Glasgow, 28523. — No harbour dues, it 
was the private property of Mr. Ashley, built’ by 
Lord Palmerston, 28524-6. — Witness had lived ther e 
all his life, and could- remember 40 years back, and 
had never known of any effort to clean it, 28527-9.— 
It was always dry at low tide, 28530.— It had silted 
up 6ft. since he began to fish, 28531. — In winter the 
tide carried in stones and gravel from the bay, 28532- 
3. — Breakwater required dredging, 28534. — Priesthad 
been spoken to, and witness believed he had written 
aboilt it, 28538-9). — (Mr. Brennan — Mr. Bryce pro- 
mised something should he done, 28540). — (Mr. Gal- 
lagher — A little pointing was all witness saw done, 
28541, 28544. — No protection to harbour for break- 
water to be pointed, 28544-5). — (Mr. Duffy— No more 
than 6s. worth had been put on it). — (Mr. Gallagher 
— Vessel broke down jetty .and it was repaired, 28542- 
3. — Mr. Green had been there, but fishermen had not 
spoken to him, 28547-51. — Curing station badly 
needed, hundreds of cargoes of fish lost through want 
of it, 28535-6, 28552. — Mackerel, herring, and cod 
would be cured, 28533). 


SCOTT, Dr. HENRY MARK. 

See pp. 34-5. 

His district comprised parishes of Castleconnor and 
Kilgl-ass, electoral divisions of Rathmacurky, Castle- 
connor East and West, Castleconnor East was sche- 
duled, 28554-5. 

Maintenance of Roads. 

Employment should be provided for the people at 
home to prevent emigration, 28556, 28596. — Majority 
of the people were very poor, direct labour on roads 
would employ sons of small holders, man. with two 
sons earning 10s. a week would be in more comfort- 
able position than at present, 28556. — Men should be 
employed direct by County Council, not by contract, 
contract a sweating system, 28557-8. — By it a man 
took a contract for a mile or two for maintaining 
and keeping road in order, employing men at wages 
of 7s. or 8s. a week, and making as much profit as 
possible, 28559-60, 28604.— Middleman should be ^ 
rid of, he was usually a man with a holding of W 
to 60 acres, and could live on his land, 28561, 28574 
—Employment of direct labour not allowed except 
in a few counties, Local Government Board’s permis- 
sion had not been asked, - 28562-3. — Roads in 
county in Scotland maintained by direct labonr, 
wages £1 a week, yet difference in cost of nmmtain- 
ing roads was very small, 28564. — Direct labonr 
would not only give employment but would also P 10 " 
vide better roads, 28565-6.— Election of County Coun- 
cils greatly in hands of class that took contracts, 
though they were in a minority when the wno 
county was considered, they worked with 
labour, and wished to keep contract system, witness 
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croTT Dr HENRY MARK — continued. O’NEILL, Mr. M.— continued. 

swx ’ , . , t ^ oll more land, 28657-67.— 'Difficult to stripe land after 
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K men with capital, and had to have security 
to £.* surveyor could compel them to do work, with 
f. ifiSmen would earn £10 to £14, .and re- 
S i home, 28573. — It might he a slightly more 
^pnsive system a few superintendents would he 
Sed 285M. 28574. — G-rand Juris, put loads uuder 
Starts and employed m> direct laW, 2857M.- 
Sddleuin's profits ™uld be saved owners of 
reticles who were ratepayers would else lie spared ex- 
lease of wear and tear, 28577-6. ^Matter was one for 
Lemon of County Council, witness would compel 
Jl fo have direct labour, 28580.— County Councils 
iere elected, every man bad ,a votd 28581-2.-d!ewer 
landholders with valuation over £10 than under, hut 
they had numbers of relations, it was a family af- 
fair smaller men not instructed as to what was best 
for themselves, many thousands a year collected in 
rates, best value should he got for dt, right to benefit 
labourer as the man who did the work, 28583-5.— 
Ignoring of popular (Government not advocated, if 
Jugher authority pointed out that direct labour was 
belt for small landholders the County Councils would 
do it, it was advocated for purpose of giving labourer 
a chance, 28586-8.— It had never been suggested in 
Sligo, if it was put before them the people would 
insist on it as in Athlone, 28589-90.— It would not 
mise the rates much, public money should be spent 
for good of greatest number, 28591-2. — Small farmer 
who took contract and did work himself not to be in- 
terfered with, 28593-4.— Roads not well enough kept 
for money spent on them, 28595.— One to four miles 
of road in contract, great benefit to have roads in 
West of Ireland properly kept up, 28596. — Contrac- 
tors both worked themselves .and employed labour, 
28597.— Wages not good, double would be paid for 
direct labour, a man would not take contract without 
profit, 28598-9.— Roads kept about the same now as 
under the Grand Juries, mileage was increased, 28601- 
2, — Labourers would be paid 10s. to 14s. for direct 
labour, 28603. 

O’NEILL, Mr. M. 

See pp. 35-41. 

Uneconomic Holdings in Kilglass Parish. 

Rathmacurky Electoral Division was scheduled, 
28607. — Several sales had taken place under Act of 
1903 in Kilglass parish, tenants not yet declared pur- 
chasers, but expected ,to be, and paid interest on pur- 


.ings could be enlarged without lifting them, 28671-5. 

— Colonel Campbell had two estates in Kilglass 
parish, Frankfort Estate was all grass farms held 
by non-residents, recently sold to these tenants, 300 
■acres sold last November, 28675-6. — Seven judicial 
tenants on 300 acres, each had economic holdings 
elsewhere, 28677-8.They preferred working land in 
grass to tillage, they had. forty acres on an average, 
one man had 61 acres, and 71 in an adjoining town- 
land and a residential holding beside, he lived a 
mile or two .away, 28679-82. — Valuation of the 300 
acres was £120 to £125, 28684. 

Hale 'Estate. 

Twelve tenants in one village, all below £4 valua- 
tion, got £108 between them every year f rom America, 
28612-4. — Formerly there were migratory labourers, 
now everyone but old people had gone to America, 
they went there rather than to England or Scotland, 
28615-6. — 'The estate was .all together, there were two 
villages, a portion of the estate in Castleconnor was 
purchased by the Board 8 years ago, 28617. — Little 
land bought for enlarging, 3 holdings were made from 
made from 80 acres, two tenants migrated, and their 
holdings were divided among six persons with very 
small holdings of 3 or 4 acres, 28618. 

Uneconomic Holdings. — Work of Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 

26 other tenants had uneconomic holdings, Board 
had done good work on estate, made roads, etc., 
want of land prevented people getting benefit, 28636, 
28638-9. — Estate bought three years ago, vested year 
or year and a half ago, 28637.— ‘Estate in two por- 
tions separated by river, both sides of river tenanted, 
28640-2. — Grass land five or six miles from tenanted 
land at Knockagower, no demesne on estate, 28643-6. 
— Three men migrated from Culleens to Knock agoweT, 
land left was divided among others, no one at pre- 
sent leaving one place held land in another, 28646-8. 
— Two houses built so far, one more to be built, 
28646. — ‘People would prefer to get plots if land were 
near home, they paid £3 to £5 for con- acre, grass 
lands connected by road at a limit of four or five 
miles could be used for tillage, etc., 28619-27, 28650. 
— ‘People with no land went a long way for con-acre, 
hut lit did not pay for the labour, only gave a little 
more produce, 28625-9. — Middlemen, let out con-acre, 
people cultivated their own land to last extent before 
diase* money .""condition” of' 'the” people would be bad if taking con-acre, 28630-1-A large profit was made by 
nothing were done to give them more land, majority letting m con-acre 28632.— The plots were token for 

could not live on what they had, land was inferior two years or for five com crop taken off first and 
and there was not enough, men industrious, yet th<m_ potatoes, 28633-4. Artificial manures used, 
men with big families sometimes went to _ America 
to earn living and pay rent, 28508. — Majority of 
holdings between 5 .and 15 acres, 28609. 

Campbell Estate. — Direct Sale to Tenants. — Ne- 
cessity for 'Enlargement and sWiping of Hold- 
ings. 

Campbell Estate was in Rathmacurky Electoral 
Division, in Union of Dromore West, majority of 
rents were £4 to £5, some £3, some £10, on Rath- 
macurky portion of estate the people lived in a vil- 
lage with land in rundale, there were 19 tenants and 
3 economic holdings, the rest were miserable, valua- 
tion 15s. to £4, 28610, 28658. — The people entered 
into purchase agreements without consideration, 
could not meet ‘annuities if money from America 
were withdrawn, 28611. — They all got money from 
America or .Scotland to pay rents, 28612. — They pur- 
chased at 7s. in the pound off, hut that made little 
difference, 28651. — ‘The estate was four miles from 
Dromore West, 28653. — Reason for the poverty was 
the want of grass land, no compulsion in Act to en- 
able Estates 'Commissioners to purchase it, it was 
suggested to landlord to sell through Board or Estates 
Commission, but he refused, and preferred to sell 
direct to tenants, 28654-6. — -There were some arrears, 
tenants owing one or two years were charged one 

year’s rent, 28657. — Nothing could he done unless wi«y wvuau uicuxa -- •» ~ 

Estates Commissioners or similar body striped estate, prosperous, prosperous people made a prosperous 
at could not be done voluntarily, present holdings not State, ^98-— TiUage paidhetter 1 

worth striping, it would not suit unless more land ciously worked, 28699, 28701, 28704.— If a tenant 

■were available, better to have the holdings solid, the had capital he could fatten cattle, whereas now they 

tenants might allow the Board to do it if they got were sold as stores at only half the amount, 28701. 


28635. 

■Orme 'Estate, Duke Estate, and Rashleigh 
Estate. 

Orme Estate, Duke Estate, and Rashleigh Estate 
were sold direct to tenants, tenants were let off a few 
shillings, and a year’s rent was added to the purchase 
price, so .they embraced the chance of purchase in a 
bad season, 28656, 28684-5. — No rundale, some _ non- 
residential farms were sold with the others, majority 
were small uneconomic holdings, 28686-90. — No 
houses on the grass lands, herds were the -only 

K le making diving out -of them, 28691-2. — 
i .grass lands on Rashleigh, Orme, and 
Duke Estates, on Rashleigh Estate a few tenants had 
large farms, in Oarrandufi there were ten farms 
rented under £10, one over it, three valued under 
£10, eight over it, same system of rent and valuation 
■all over division, people poor, it ought to be sche- 
duled, 28693. — No grass lands available for enlarge- 
ment on Rashleigh Estate, 28695. — .Plenty near at, 
28696. 

■Enlargement of Holdings Prior to Sale. 
Effort should be made to enlarge holdings before 
sale, 28697.— Better for the country to have a number 
of prosperous small farmers than a few large graziers, 
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O’NEILL, Me. M. — continued. 


O’N'EILL, Me. M. — continued. 


Witness’s Farm in Culleens. 

Witness had a small farm over 30 acres, a great 
part of which, was unreclaimed, 28700, 28702. — 

Valuation £3, 28703. — -The whole of it was tilled in 
five-course rotation, some fields being left out for 
grazing and meadow, 28705. — Rent low, 28706. — £10 
an acre would be required to reclaim it, 28708. — Un- 
reclaimed portion was not tilled, it was half the 
farm, 28709-10. — All .the 15 acres under tillage were 
reclaimed, 28711-2. — By witness and his father, 
28713. — Small tenants had enough capital to carry 
on tillage, 28714-5. — -Witness’s farm was in ‘Culleens, 
28716. — He could not live on it if he left it in grass, it 
would grow rushes and heather inside ten years, 28717. 
— The potatoes were not a good crop, twice as much 
could be taken off better land, 28718. — 'Witness kept 
five or six cattle -and one horse, could keep more if 
he had the means, rough land could not be managed 
without horse, 28719 20. — 'Holding cultivated by 
spade and not large enough to keep horse would be 
uneconomic, 28721-2. — -Beasts were sold at 1£ to 2 
years old, land not good enough to grow crops to fat- 
ten them, 28723-5. — Witness had no help on farm ex- 
cept hired man occasionally, he had a wife, one child, 
and a mother, he oould not make ,a living with larger 
family, 28746-50. — He took no holidays, .and worked 
from 6.30 or 7.0 a.m. to 10 or 12 o’clock at night, 
most farmers did the same, they were very indus- 
trious, 28751-6. — -Ho had to manage carefully, most 
people in locality had to trust to shopkeepers some- 
times, 28748. — If farms were laager farmei-s would till 
them if they got something to start with, but at was 
difficult to make an up-hill fight, getting credit for 
everything, and paying £20 to £100 for it, 28767. — 
Witness’s case typioal, he sold stock at year or year 
and a half at local fairs, 28803-4. — Local graziers 
bought it 'and strangers, too, they reaped profits 
while they reared stock, 28805.— Witness found it a 
struggle to live, 28806. — He had to go into debt, and 
was uncertain whether he oould meet it, 28806. 


Question of Industeies in Dromore West. 

No creamery in Dromore West, no industry 
at all, except a little sale of turf, which hardly paid 
Is. a day, 28726.— -No reason for not having creamery, 
it would answer in district, farmers made butter at 
present, and sold it for 6 d. a pound to local traders, 
28727-9, 28731-2. — Housing accommodation bad, 28730. 
—‘Capitalists afraid to invest money in industries, 
those started failed, people not enough advanced to 
start co-operative industries, 28731.— .Boot factory 
started in Baltina by Father Quin and others, failed 
for want of capital, wits’ no one to foster industries 
they generally fell through, 28735-9— No creamery 
had been a failure, 28734.— .Board had not started 
anything, 28737. — 'Failure of ran industry like the 
Ballina industry made capitalists refrain from start- 
ing industries, 28741. 


Cottage Dairies and Creameries. 

Cottage dairies attached to houses would be an im- 
provement, and would meet the people’s wants better 
than a creamery if market wore found for butter 
market would come if fostered, poox people starting 
an industry on their own responsibility had noi 
much chanee, 28743-5. — 'Cottage dairies would be more 
suitable th-an creameries because grass lands ware .ii 
centre of district and tenant’s land up toward! 
mountains, distance great to a creamery in gnasf 
lands, so profit would not be much cm account 
£ labour 28758— Roads bad in mountains, 
aj ^, 60 ’ —Creamery butter fetched a better price 28761. 
— lenants kept two cows as a rule, and had ’to buv 
turnips, etc., m winter, 28762— Better to have d 
operative scheme than individual dairies 28763 — 
In one oase within witness’s knowledge where .there 
were three tows Mid a dairy the owners exhibited a t 
fairs and obtained fancy prices, such .a system would 
28764—. Cottage dairies involved nc 
at °, nIy Hn P rove d the butter, 28765. 
— ism-all holders would make double, 28766 —With 
two cows churning could be done twice a week three 
cows necessary, 28767-8— Butter sold in rolh to W 
shops, no competition, same price of 6 d. to 7 per 


lb. everywhere, price of good butter reduced bv +},* 
bad quality of much that was offered, best h.H 
wont to market and got the highest price 28769-76 
Quality of butter varied from different houses 2877? 
— 'Creamery batter would be more uniform 2877a 
Better price would be obtained if difficulty of 
could be got over, 28779— Cows would not ha™ S 
fed m winter to keep up milk supply for c 
28780.-Th.ore M « ‘todanc/’ii 
creameries to send all the milk to creamery Win? 
none for family, slum milk from creamery 
little value -as food, 28781. y as of 


Amount of Capital Necessary to Start Migrants 
on New Holdings. 

Fifty pounds might be necessary to start tenant on 

new holding, it depended on circumstances, 28782 

Houses already built on Hale Estate, outofficea 
small, no accommodation for pigs, 28783-5 — 0 ™ 
tenant was offered £30 free grant and £25 loan if he 
would build a house, good scheme to improve condi 
tion of tenants if each got loan of £25 payable on 
same terms as purchase loans, 28786. — £50 to £7Q 
wanted .to stock farm of fifteen acres if tenant had 
no money, 28787. — He would not like to go too deeply 
into debt, 28788— Two milch tows could bo bought 
for £20, a horse for £10 to £15, £10 would bo needed 
for farm implements, £4 for pigs, £100 would be 
wanted to stock farm if tenant had no stock of his 
own, 28788-91. — Farms varied, on one of £5 or £6 
rent stock would be four or five oattle, one horse, and 
pigs, almost everyone had plough and harrow, 28792- 
4— Such a tenant could not start on larger farm 
with stock he had -already possessed, there would be 
larger calls to meet, 28795— He might get extra 
capital _ needed at first by letting balance of land, 
better if he had his own cattle and laboured land 
himself, 28796-8. — A man could be successfully 
migrated if he got loan on same terms as purchase 
loan, men did not want to take more than they could 
meet, men who were not industrious would not tale 
loan, 28799. — Good arrangement to delay premiums 
repayable on advances for two or three years, 28800-2. 


Howley Estate. 

The land was inferior, mostly bog .and reclaimed 
moor, and living could not be made out of the hold- 
ings, tenants -agreed to purchase if sufficient grass 
lands were addod to make holdings economic, after 
teams were arranged tenants murmured and appealed 
to Estates Commissioners to interfere, result was 
certain grass lands were sold for distribution, but not 
enough, tenants’ first .agreement fell through, final 
-agreement signed with Estates Commissioners, 28807- 
8, 28812. — The estate was in Rathmacurky division, 
28809. — A mile or two from Campbell and Hale Es- 
tates, 50 tenants on Howley Estate, 32 got holdings 
enlarged, they received four or seven acres, those of 
fairly high valuation from £5 got increases, those 
from £5 to £3 got nothing, the small occupiers should 
have had first claim, 28810-11, 28814— Maria Ken- 
nedy got 6 .acres, Phil Atkinson, with two acres, got 
nothing, he lived on bog and had no valuation, 28813, 
— All the grazing land was not yet divided, but 
sale was completed, some of the tenants refused to 
sign agreements, they were decreed and forced to sign 
by Estates Commissioners, exoept one, a certain sec- 
tion of Land Act was put in force against him, and 
he also was decreed, 28815-7, 28820.— Estates Com- 
missioners bought remaining grass land of 365 acres, 
.and had held it three years, apparently they did 
not propose to re-arrange it, 28817-20. 


Roads. 

Roads needed in mountains of Dromore West, 


Hakboue Required at Poulaheeny 
Harbour recommended at Poulaheeny, splendid 
natural harbour, 300 or 400 families under £5 or £6 
valuation would benefit, they were fishermen who 
could not live on the land, they had signed a memorial 
which witness handed in, 28821-2. 
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MITCHELL, Mr. WILLIAM. 

See pp- 41-3. 

Uneconomic Holdings in Parishes of Templeboy, 
Skreen, &c. 

In parishes of Templeboy, North and South, Skreen 
and Dromore East and West, there were twenty-nine 
holdings not exceeding £20 valuation, 128 under £15, 
142 under £10, 178 under £5 ; holdings above £20 
■were not taken into account; there were 2,175 acres 
untenanted land in same parishes, valuation 
£736 12s.. ; on Camcuil, a property under considera- 
tion of sale to the Congested Districts Board, there 
were thirteen tenants with uneconomic holdings; a 
shopkeeper had purchased over their heads ; some- 
thing should be done for the pool- people; eight ten- 
ants on valuation of £10 15s., 28826-8. 

Compulsory Acquisition of Grass Lands — Mr. 

King’s Ranch at Templeboy. 

Rural district should he scheduled and the grazing 
farms acquired and divide^ especially the ranch of 
Templeboy belonging to H. A. King. Mr. King had 
lived in Australia for fifty years, a bailiff or herd 
took in grazing for him, there were no houses on 
the land, the tenants had been evicted in 1848 or 
1849, he had no other grass land and no dairy, 
graziers had had the land and could not get rent fixed 
because it was grass land, so gave it up, at comprised 
335 acres, valuation £227 5s., 28829, 28833-5, 28841-6. 
The land should be divided, but compulsion was necs- 

S and should apply to tenants as well as to land- 
, Ballygrenan was four miles from Dromore 
West, in applying compulsion person and circum- 
stances of land should not be considered, only whether 
it were required, 28829-32, 28836-8. — Tenants evicted 
from Mr. King’s estate had emigrated or were living 
on the mountains, descendants could be found, 28829, 
28846. — There was other suitable grass land in Tem- 
pleboy, 28847-8. 

Effect of breaking up Grass Land on Cattle 
Trade. 

Breaking up of grass lands would affect cattle trade 
by increasing the number of stores, market for stores 
would not be greater in Ireland, 28849-50. — Men 
could fatten their own stores if they had more land, 
28851. — Witness was a farmer, he bought stores and 
reared them. 28853. — Mixed farming got more out of 
land, 28854. — Tenants had not the land to fatten 
beasts at present, 28855. — Best market for stores was 
England and Scotland, a market would always be 
found, there might be diminution of market at first, 
hut that would right itself, 28856, 28859-61. — Making 
the most of what the country would produce was the 
best way of doing it good, 28861. — Witness had two 
holdings, one 120 Irish acres, the other forty-four 
statute acres, he lived on the latter and had pur- 
chased it under the Act, 28857. — He kept stock till 
it was three years old, 28858. — Eight acres was worked' 
in tillage on the small farm, on the other farm there 
was no tillage except what the herd tilled, 28862-7. — 
His son was soon going to the other farm, when 
it would be no longer a grass farm, 28868. — He did 
not want any additional grass land himself, 28868. — 
If it were for the good of the country he would re- 
linquish his grass land. 28869. — A fair price should 
be paid for grass land, which Government should fix, 
28870-1. — If compulsion were exercised no one ought 
to lose but the State, should there be profit the State 
should get it, 28872-5. 

ROUSE, Mr. W. 

See p. 43. 

Land Act inoperative in Dromore District — Com- 
pulsory Purchase advocated. 

Land Act had not worked at all in Dromore, twelve 
or fourteen landlords in parish of Easkey and only 
two sales had been effected, demands of landlords 
considered exorbitant, 28878. — Landlords more 

disposed to sell to Congested Districts Board or 
•estates Commissioners than to tenants, 28879. — In 
“osb cases tenants had tried to purchase, 28882. — 
witness s reason for wishing to have compulsion was 


ROUSE, Mr. W. — continued. 

to be able to get land at a price more nearly approxi- 
mate to tenants’ offer, 28884. — Compulsion should be 
applied to tenanted as well as untenanted land, 
28885. — Only about five millions a year available for 
land purchase, 28886. — Parts of the district were 
already scheduled as congested, but there were even 
smaller holdings and lower valuations in unscheduled 
portions, 28888. 

Condition of unscheduled portions of district. 

In Rallymeny townland there were fifty -five ten- 
ants, and three-fourths were under £5 valuation, 
28889. — Population of Ballymeny was 275, each per- 
son would get 1 acre, 3 roods to live on. 28890.— 
Some assistance should be given by Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to such small valuations, 28892. — Aid 
was given if a place was scheduled, 28894. — There 
might be a Parish Committee, there was one at Rath- 
macurkey and Easkey, 28895. — There was another 
townland called Rathlea containing eighty tenants, 
more than half under £5 valuation, some living on 
two and a half acres of land ; a third property con- 
tained about 50 tenants, about half living on farms 
of a valuation of £5 and under, very little grazing 
land in Rathlea, that might be split up, perhaps 300 
or 400 acres, 28896. 

Industries Needed. 

The place was very much lacking in industries, if 
something could be done to foster industries and 
give people some little employment it would be a 
great improvement 28897. — Only industry at present 
existing was kelp-making, and that was almost value- 
less, 28898. — Lace-making might be encouraged, 
28399. — Unlimited market for lace, 28901-2. — No lace- 
making in neighbouring scheduled area, 28909. — If 
started there file people in witness’s area would 
benefit, 28910. — Great number of young girls in 
locality had practically no employment except to 
emigrate, 28900, 28904-5. 

Fishing Industry hampered by bad Pier Accommo- 
dation — Improvement of Natural Harbour be- 
tween Rathlea and Poulaheeny. 

Fishing industry rather poor owing to very bad 
accommodation, there were some piers, but they were 
practically of no use ; one very central point, par- 
ticularly good for fishing midway between Rathlea 
and Poulhaheeny had a fairly good natural harbour 
which with some expenditure could be made a beauti- 
ful pier and landing place for boats, 28906. — District 
not scheduled, that was why witness referred to these 
places having such wretchedly small holdings, 28907. 
— They ought to be scheduled, 28908. 


M'NULTY, Rev. PATRICK. 

See pp. 44-6. 

Evictions from King’s Farm. 

Witness’s district and Tiereragh generally, should 
be an agricultural district, development of agricul- 
ture and apportionment of people to the land should 
be facilitated ; coming into the district in July, 1869, 
on Bianconi’s car witness heard from driver how 
eighteen years ago he Had seen one morning twenty- 
six families asleep on the roadside 1 , having been 
evicted the day before from King’s farm, saucepans 
and' things were scattered about the road, in the even- 
ing people had all disappeared. Witness had heard 
that there were 355 acres of land on that farm_, from 
1869, and probably for twenty years before, it was 
a grass farm from which these people had been 
evicted, and it had remained ever since in hands 
of landlord, children of these families should have 
been sent back to that land, 28913. — No tenants now 
on land, 28981-2. — People took in cattle at so much 
a head, for a long time it was in the hands of one 
tenant, 28933. — Managed by the landlord now 28984. 

Question of Purchase of King’s Farm. 

Witness not aware that any attempt had been made 
to buy farm from Mr. King, or whether he were will- 
ing to sell it, 28914-5. — Whole decision as to sale 
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M'NULTY, Rev. PATRICK — continued. 
rested with landlord, tenants could do nothing, 28916. 
— In many places in Ireland local people had sug- 
gested to landlords sales which had been carried 
through, witness had been concerned in a very large 
sale, as far as tenants were concerned there was no 
solicitor at all, sale carried through by solicitors hav- 
ing carriage of sale, 28917. — Mr. King’s property was 
managed by firm of Dublin solicitors, 28918, 28982. — 
No suggestion of purchase had been made to solicitors, 
only purchasers would be Estates Commissioners, 
28919. — Witness not aware if attention of Estates 
Commissioners had been drawn to fact that this land 
might be available, 28922. — It was not a scheduled 
area, 28923. — Congested Districts Board could buy 
land outside a scheduled area, 28924. — Small occupiers 
all round about obliged to send children to America 
just when they were grown up, painful instances 
where young men and girls had been obliged to go 
away, 28925. 

Other Grass Lands available in District. 

There were other grass lands, about 200 acres, 
available at Carrowcullen, 28926-7, 28930. — No resi- 
dent tenants, it had been sed exclusively for grass 
for some years, but in years gone by had been used 
entirely for agricultural purposes, 28931. — There 
should be some authority vested in Estates Com- 
missioners which would extend agriculture and keep 
people from being driven out of the country, 28934-5, 
28938, 28941. 


Compulsory Purchase and Compulsory Tillage. 

Landlord of those lands was not getting £1 a year 
ae a judicial rent, tenants occupying these districts 
could get £4 and £5 an acre for it by operation of 
law, 28936. — If landlords would not sell the land they 
would have to buy it compulsorily from the judicial 
tenants, no other way ae far as witness was concerned, 
28940. — Witness was prepared to apply compulsion 
not only to landlords but to tenants, 28941. — The 
land was naturally intended for tillage, but people 
had to go to America because they had no employ- 
ment, 28943, 28945-6. — Witness wished that there 
should be moderate-sized holdings on which people 
could live, then they could remain at home and have 
as many cattle as there were in district at present, 
28944. — -Objection to such an extent of grass land 
was that tillage was pushed out of the country, 
28945. — A man who tilled 100 or even 50 acres must 
give a good deal of employment, at present farms 
afforded no employment, no one living on them, 
28947. — Ten or twelve acres of land was quite suffi- 
cient to maintain a family ; family living on ten 
acres would be better for the State than four or five, 
or* ten bullocks, 28448. — People driven from the place 
where nature intended them to live to the -slums of 
the mountain by extension of grazing farms, 28950. — 
If witness had a farm of 100 acres he would resent 
State laying down conditions on which to farm, but 
at same time would submit to justice, 28951-5.— State 
ought to have power of resuming or taking up these 
lands and should encourage young men to remain a- 
home, if the fathers’ holding could be increased by a 
few acres, witness knew several cases where families 
could remain together, at present they only left be- 
hind the old and infirm, 28953. 

Tillage on a small scale might pay where tillage 

ON A LARGE SCALE WOULD NOT. 


A man living on a small holding could work fo 
two hours or a single hour, but a man having a larg 
farm was obliged to employ labour for the day, 28954 
—In the case of the large farm it could be taken uj 
and given to tenants m reasonable holdings, they nee' 
not bo very largo, Knoll holdings of this good lorn 
worth a whole district to a poor man for supportin 
his family, 28955 '.—Tillage on a small scale ver 
different from tillage on a large scale, 28956-7.- 
Uwing to climate and seasons, man employing man 
labourers might find on occasions that he couli 
neither dismiss them or keep them working, 28958-9.- 

wh^tdled f +L P f c l lase sh ould be given to tenant 
who tilled then to tenants of same class, and then 
wl'tS’ 28961 ; 3 *— State had an obvious advanta; 
from tillage system, 28964. — Irish r ’ 


psir”!? t0 ,. st r m S> “>>le men leaving the Smntr 
«»“>;ageineiit was given to till!' 
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M'NULTY, Rev. PATRICK — continued. 

Small Occupiers obliged to till in order to live 
Small occupiers could not take to grazing th 
must till the land, in order to live on it 28968 
Very little stall-feeding done in Ireland, 'grass taken 
ofi and cattle allowed to oat it, some who had erafina 
lands would not even cut the meadow for purpose of 
feeding cattle during winter, they would leave a field 
of meadow standing, and if winter was very bad 
would let cattle' on it to save labour, 28970. J 30 


Agricultural Instruction. 

County Council had employed an agricultural in- 
structor, 28971.— Intelligence of people awakened a 

good deal, but not much practical result, 28972 

Some men who had land were quite capable of carry- 
ing out any system pointed out to them, they should 
be encouraged to make their holdings demonstrations 
in the locality, very little good cultivation practi- 
(•allv 28973 *• 


Extent to which condition of farmers could be 

IMPROVED WITHOUT ENLARGEMENT OF HOLDINGS— 
Class of land in neighbourhood. 

Room for improvement in rotation of crops 
and in drainage and improving homesteads, 
28974-6. — Land m this part of district re- 

quired simple cultivation, and drainage would be 
of great service, it was good land as a rule, but some 
portions would never pay for cultivation. 28977.— 
Land from here to Ballina was cut-away bog re- 
claimed, 28978. — Such land would not pay for hired 
labour, it was only that people had to be doing some- 
thing, 28979.— Comparatively good outlet for tenant’s 
labour once his improvements were secured to 
28980. 


Decline of Fishing Industry — Training necessary 
for its Revival — Plenty of Fish. 

This part of the country bordered on the sea, 
splendid fishing ground, but no accommodation, there 
used to be a number of boats along the coast, none 
at all now ; in Portavad on Ballysodare Bay, where 
there was a nice safe harbour, there were forty 
boats, when cathedral at Ballina was being built, 
in 1828, a great deal of stone was quarried in 
Dromard, and taken in boats up River Moy to ground 
where cathedral was built, that was before 
the Famine, 28986. — In 1845, twice as many men were 
engaged in the fishing on the Irish coast as now, 
plenty of fish in the bay if there were only proper 
means of capturing them, 28987. — Plenty of fishing in 
Sligo Bay, boats came from Isle of Man, but tnere 
were no local boats, 28989. — Fishing required very 
special training, men must be accustomed to it and 
to the sea, 28990. — Population declined, and industry 
dwindled at time of Famine, 28991. — Industry never 
recovered, witness had received letters from people 
whose parents had had boats and who imagined there 
was some property to settle, for twenty miles along 
the coast fishing business was entirely lulled, 28992.— 
Witness had hoped that people would take to the sea 
again and mat would receive its due share of 
attention along with agriculture, 28992. — There used 
to. be immense catches of herring, 28994. — Herrings 
still there, 28955. — About three years ago there had 
been doubt about it, men came over from the other 
side of County Sligo, the Donegal side, and fished 
with other boats, they found they were driving 
through shoals of fish, people commenced by selling 
them at 50s. per 1,000, and ended at 7s. 6 d. Pf* 
1,000, when buyers got what they wanted they did 
not go further, 28996. — Congested Districts Board 
had made seventy-four loans amounting to 
£626 16s. lOd. for small boats in Sligo, there were a 
few in witness’s own locality, 28997. — They 
extended from Ballysodare to Dromore West, about 
twenty-five miles of coast line, 28998.— Training was 
absolutely necessary before fleet could be greatly en- 
larged, people would not go at present into a boat 
and stay at fishing as they would if properly trained, 
28999. — Any application had been freely acceded to. 
29000. — Boats had come from other parts of the West 
of Ireland, from Isle of Man, and even fiora 
French coast to fish in Sligo Bay, 29001— Witness 
was not aware that Donegal boats ever came, 29003-4. 
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JTNULTY, Rev. PATRICK — continued. 

Absence of means of Locomotion. 

People were put to considerable inconvenience for 
want of locomotion, not the slightest public means 
of transit except a one-horse car, people marketing 
their produce lost three days by the journey to Sligo 
and back, they had to start at two or three o’clock 
in morning and had to stand in the market, and 
come home the following night, terrible inconvenience 
and danger to life, witness had beard of three or 
four accidents, 29005.— The new railway would do a 
great deal of good, 29006. 


GILLIGAN, Me. P. J. 

See pp. 46-7. 

Condition of holdings in Aughris — Earnings sent 
from America — Purchase and re-striping of 
holdings. 

Twenty-nine tenants on townland of Aughris, six- 
teen tenancies in rundale, three tenants had holdings 
of eight different plots, witness had five plots, over 
a mile between some of these plots, 29008. — People 
wanted Congested Districts Board to buy, 29009. — 
Landlord had been approached and had offered them 
5s. on first term rents, and 3s. 6d. on second term 
rents, 29010. — Average bid was 6s. for the whole 
townland, it was in trustees’ hands at the time, and 
they could not improve their offer there was a place 
where crops had been destroyed by spray from the 
sea, people could not live on the land but for money 
they got from their children in America, 29011. — Sons 
went to America, nothing for them to do at Aughris, 
very often witness got £30 or £40 annually from his 
family in America, 29012-3. — Very difficult thing to 
purchase land in rundale as it was at present, there 
was a grass farm at Garraduff of eighty acres, if 
there was any addition to holdings, people would 
feel inclined to purchase, 29016, 29029. — Rundale not 
increasing, 29019. — Better if Congested Districts 
Board or Estates Commissioners would buy the land 
and re-stripe it, 29020. 

Fishing Industry. 

They had a small pier at Aughris, before it was 
erected there had been a very good salmon fishery, 
£18 to £21 made per man for three years in succes- 
sion, paying all expenses of fishing gear, 29014. — 
Then came a failure for eighteen or twenty years, 
year after year it declined, fishing for nothing at all 
at the finish, then the people ran short of boats, 
29021. — Witness got his boat from Killala, 29022. — 
People always bought their own boatfS, 29023. — 
Witness had a share in two boats until the last few 
years, 29024. — Any amount of herring still about the 
bay, but people had neither boats nor nets, 29025, 
29030-1. — Herrings came in every year, witness had 
never seen better signs than during last two years, 
29032. — There were boats to hire quite convenient, 
but it was not convenient to get out on the bay except 
on a very calm day, 29033-4. — A few young fellows 
eould be got to go out, but witness did not believe 
they could continue, 29035. 


MELVIN, Mr. T. P. 

See pp. 47-8. 

Negotiations for sale of Mr. King’s Farms at 
Templbboy. 

Ranch at Templeboy, property of Mr. King, of 
Australia, had been in the hands of a firm of Dublin 
solicitors, there were negotiations for sale, solicitors 
made an offer ; some of the tenants resided 
id Dromoret West, and some in Templeboy, 
refused to buy unless Ballygrenagh and 
other ranches ox farms were subdivided among 
them and sale fell through, 29009, 29041-2, 29044 — 
Mr. King had tenanted land as well, 29040. — 
Solicitors made no ofier of untenanted land, not 
* rou ^ e about price if they got lands for 5s. 
m the pound immediate reduction, 29045. — Only a 
question of splitting up these lands, witness was not 


MELVIN, Mr. T. P .—continued 
a tenant on that property, but had been appointed 
to represent tenants before Commission, 29046. 

Garryduff Farm derelict — Hostile attitude of 

PEOPLE. 

There was a farm at Garryduff owned by Mr. 
Beatty, of Inniscrone, lying derelict, no man would 
bid for it, 29047, 29049. — People would not send 1 
their cattle there to graze, 29052, 29055-8, 29077. — 
Close beside it were about forty small holdings under 
£5 valuation, 29048. — Mr. Beatty had tried to sell 
by auction, but people were opposed to this sale inas- 
much as they expected it to be carried through the 
Congested Districts Board or Estates Commissioners 
in accordance with Mr. Wyndham's Act, 29053. — 
Farm had been a sort of accommodation farm to 
tenants in the line of grazing, there was a herd 
who managed the farm, took in their cattle, 
and received the grazing money or rent, 29059. — Up 
to twelve months ago small occupiers on margin sent 
their cattle to graze, paying so much a head, 29057-8. 
Land was sometimes overstocked, 29060. — Then it was 
proposed to sell the two divisions in two plots, when 
the people would have been excluded, 29061. 29063. — 
Sale was abortive, 29062. — If it had been carried 
•through land would have passed permanently into 
private hands, 29064. — And possibility of having hold- 
ings enlarged would have disappeared, 29065-6. — 
People intervened in time and appointed men to 
speak to Mr. Beatty, 29067. — Strangers buying would 
have been made uncomfortable, 29068-9. — Mr. Beatty, 
seeing that auction fell through, did not press sale to 
surrounding people, but Estates Commissioners had 
since sent a man to examine the land and see what 
it would be worth, 29070-1. — If Estates Commissioners 
bought it they would make the land available, and 
people would be satisfied, 29073. — Not known whether 
sale would take place, 29074. — During period of un- 
certainty surrounding men had left the land severely 
alone, 29075-7. 

Amount of Grazing Land in Ballygrenagh. 

Very little heard about grazing ranches in Tireragh, 
whole barony of Tireragh could be classified as one 
grazing ranch, 29078. — There were 1,100 acres, in- 
cluding rough sides of mountains, in Ballygrenagh, 
it had been stated that there were only 300 acres, 
none of it tenanted land, one portion was claimed, 
but the man would not go into court, which proved 
there was no proper tenant, 29079. — If he were a 
tenant he would be entitled to get fair rent fixed, 
29084. — There were 600 acres of good land, 29080. — 
And a lot of rough pasture, very suitable for 
small farmers along mountain side, 29082. — 
Some of the land not suitable for tillage, 
but would come in conveniently for the peoplje 
of southern Templeboy district, it was not tenanted 
when Wyndham Act was passed, 29083. 


O’NEILL, Mr. J. 

See pp. 48-9. 

Tenants in Caminil — Refusal to acknowledge new 
Landlord — Tenants willing to purchase hold- 
ings PROVIDED THEY GOT SOME GRASS LAND. 

Witness’s landlord was at present Mr. Cuffe, before 
.1902 it was Mrs. Grace Middrie, then Messrs. Fenton 
and Lyons acted as agents, auction was held of house, 
furniture, and farm implements in May, 1902. Mr. 
James L. Cuffe, of Aclare, _ took place for grazing 
purposes immediately after, in the beginning of 1904 
agents wrote to tenants offering their own holdings 
for sale, tenants would not accept terms, as grass 
lands had been reserved, and finally said they would 
abide by decision of Congested Districts Board or 
Estates Commissioners, Board replied that they were 
attending to matter, all went well till some time in 
1905, when tenants were told by agents that Mr. 
James L. Cuffe was their landlord, and that all rents 
from 29th September would be due to him, form sent 
to tenants to fill up acknowledging Mr. Cuffe as 
landlord, which they refused to sign, 29086. — Tenants 
did not know the law, 29096. — They were decreed for 
rent as result of refusal, 29097. — They had not been 
asked to sign form before purchasing, 29097a. — There 
were thirteen tenants, nine had land with total valua- 
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O’NEILL, Mr. J. — continued. 

fcion of less than £11, on these nine holdings there 
•were forty-five people, 29086. — The people did not 
buy direct from landlord, because they wished to get 
addition to holdings, 29087. — There was a good deal 
of grass land which belonged to Mrs. Niddrie, 
which Mr. Cuffe had bought, 29088-9. — There 
was a mansion-house used as a police hut at 
present, 29090. — It could be used in a different way — 
a doctor had applied for loan to get a mansion-house 
built, it would be very suitable for him, 29099. — If 
public board intervened it would be important to have 
means of disposing of mansion-house, it would take 
away a good deal of purchase money and instalments 
could be met more easily, 29100. — Mr. Cuffe had 
•more grass lands there, 29091. — He had cattle of his 
own, 29092. — No use to try to buy from Mr. Cuffe, 
it would make no difference to a man with a 5s. 
valuation, 29094. — Tenants would be willing to buy 
holdings if they got some grass as well, 29095. 

MARLEY, Mr. PATRICK. 

See p. 49. 

Conditions of Life on Witness’s Farm. 

Farm of fifteen acres bought from Sir Malby 
Crofton in 1847, 29102-3. — Tenant-right had been 
bought, 29104. — Very hard to live on small spot, poor 
men paying very dear for it, 29106. — Witness kept 
a few cows and tilled part of holding, 29107. — He 
got oats, roots, meadow, potatoes, turnips, and man- 
golds, 29108. — About three acres under tillage, 29109. 
— The rest was grazed, 29110. — Witness kent two 
two-year-olds, two cows, and a couple of calves and 
a horse he could not feed more, 29111-3. — He 
had three sons with him and two daughters, the rest 
were in _ America, 29115-6. — They could not live on 
holding if it were not for America, 29117-8. — One son 
helped with farming, the others were at school, 
29119-20. — He could manage farm himself with 
assistance, and they had to get in men according to 
the work, 29121. — If they got an enlarged holding the 
younger sons would be kept at home to help, witness’s 
family was young at present, but when they got older 
and saw that they could not live at home they would 
go away, 29122, — If there were anything in the line 
of these ranches going witness ought to get a di vision 
so as to keep his sons at home and stop emigration, 
29125-7A. — Landless man could not be more in need 
than the man who already had a patch, but the head 
of a family whose holding required enlargement 
should have a prior claim to witness’s son so long 
as the son was youthful and could go abroad, 29128- 


ROBINSON, Mr. RICHARD. ST. G.-confmued. 

New Lettings. 

Few new lettings made by Board in Sligo- 
by Estates Commissioners ; if new occupier had no* 
enough capital to stock farm he would be drimT 
temporarily to sub-letting, 29151-2. 611 

Migrants. 

Migration of strangers from a distance would be 
resented by occupiers in neighbourhood, 29153 .—Some 
of whom were on uneconomic holdings, 29155.— Gra» 
lands proposed for sale were mostly in hands of 
judicial tenants, 29156.— Dealing with tenants a deli- 
cate matter, 29157. — Best for public authority to first 
enlarge uneconomic holdings in neighbourhood 29159 
— Residents would still object because they wanted 
the grass lands for themselves, 29160, 29164.— In dis- 
cussing sale with tenants witness had made clear that 
owner could not guarantee what Estates Commis- 
sioners would do with land, 29153, 29161-2. Not un- 

natural for tenants to take all precautions to prevent 
introduction of strangers, 29163. — Tenants on estate 
in Galway recently sold to Estates Commissioners 
would not have agreed to buy if 73 tenants on con- 
gested estate in same townland had been included 
29165. — Tenants in congested districts would not 
migrate to a distance ; migraht would require 
house, offices, fencing and capital to stock 
farm, total cost would be about £300, 29165 
29166-73.— Twenty per cent, of the people would 
have enough agricultural knowledge to work new 
farms ff land were same quality. 


Restrictions proposed on right of Selling Tenant 
Interest. 

Migrant should not be allowed to sell his tenant’s 
interest till he had been five years in occupation; he 
ot interest free and there was nothing to prevent 
im selling it and malting profit, 29165, 29174-6. 


Land available for Migration purposes. 

Sufficient land could be obtained by voluntary pur- 
chase at fair price ; estate of 2,400 acres of good 
arable land, excluding bog and rough land, being 
offered within next few months ; would not be sold 
if Estates Commissioners did not give fair price, 
29165, 29177-8. — All in Sligo except 400 acres, 29179. 
— All grass land, 29180. 


ROBINSON, Mr. RICHARD ST. GEORGE. 

See pp. 49-56. 

Size of an Economic Holding. 

. Tn Sligo if land were divided for enlarging hold- 
ings, enough should be given to rear three or four 
cows and their calves till year-olds, with sufficient 
meadow and tillage for a man to work with own 
family; area required would depend on quality; 
holding with a valuation of £12 or over would be 
economic, but the more a man got the better, 29131-2. 

Reasons for sale of Cattle- as year-olds. 

Calves sold as year-olds because they fetched high 
price then, 29133.— Few farmers fattened ; they could 
iLf/l 111 iox . £ lla g e - but that did not pay, 

29134-6.— Tillage might pay with dairying- cattlr 

n °L h £ without tillage r 8 artificSj 

ia™® M 137 not be done, 

fin 9" "^nfl.JOfr-oMs than two- 
year olds, 29140.— £8 2s. 6 d. paid for yearling ; good 
two-year-old bought for £11 ; only £3 difference^ 
an extei year s keep ; £4 necessary to repay outlay 
etc. ; £12 must be paid for two-vear-old in ?' 

make a profit, 29144-51 •— Two-year-olds tc 

tins year than for many years past, 29146.— Beef from 

iif 2Bu“ iC A 3talla and ' “ rae ont as tvro-ret^ol^ 
-Average pnee ot two-year-olds, £10 lofto fu 


Price that should be given for Land. 

Basis of price of land should be 1£ times the 
valuation with option to owner to make appeal; it 
was fair in some cases, in others did not cover value 
of land, 29181, 29214. — Owner should then get capital 
sum which, if invested at 3£ per cent., would yield 
net income ; net receipts often not a fair basis for 
selling value ; owner sometimes employed labour, for 
sake of giving employment, in making permanent im- 
provements, or he might have insufficient capital to 
keep land fully stocked; lastly, but not least, many 
lands were boycotted, 29214. — Some on properties for 
which witness was land agent, 29218. 


Compulsory Powers unnecessary, but if granted 
THERE SHOULD BE A COURT OF APEEAL. 

Compulsory powers quite unnecessary, if granted 
there should be independent Court of Appeal ; in no 
case should fixing of price be left to Estates Com- 
missioners or Board, 29181. 


“Backstairs” Compulsion. 

Estates Commissioners as it was 
deal of backstairs compulsion, 29181, 29195, 2934 a 
— T hey wrote to one estate saying, “ I am also askea 
to suggest that if evicted tenant is reinstated it may 
facilitate in arranging terms for the sale of estates 
to the tenants,” that was a disgraceful suggestion, 
29182-6. — As a fact estate in question was demesne 
land offered for net income of what tenant farmer® 
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M wh ich was less than the owners made out of 
? + a d 9Q187— Paragraph did not refer to price, it 
'LS never have been written, 29189-91, 29193-4.- 
Owners willing to sell at fair price without such a 
paragraph, 29194. 

ROYCOTTING AND AGITATION AT THE MERE MENTION OF 
D Comfulsory Sale. 

Compulsory powers would lead to boycotting and 
m'+'iHon mere mention of it had done so already 
Jfconntj Sligo and adjoining county, 29195.— Nego- 
tiations for sale to tenants would stop if grass lands 
Set “mpulsorily taken for migrant. 29196, -Mr. 
Brno in his speech introducing present Commission 
referred to compulsion, saying Commission would lead 
nn to it; since then one of the quietest districts in 
the country had been very disturbed, 29195, 29197- 
200.— County Sligo had always been quiet except a 
small portion of it, 29201.— It was affected by speech ; 
thought Commission was leading to compulsion and 
wanted to force owners’ hands, 29202-3. — If there were 
nroper Court of Appeal witness would submit to com- 
pulsion though he would not like to part with his 
estate, 29204.— Compulsion should not be given at 
all it was a greater evil than congestion, 29313-6.— 
Plenty of land to be got without it, 29317. -^andlord 
had a. right to his own property, 29318-9, 29324, 
29328-31.— Different thing taking land by compulsion 
for railways’; owners were well paid, 29320-1, 29325. 
—Living was certainly more important than quick 
transit, but cases were not parallel, 29323, 29325. — 
According to Estates Commissioners present valuation 
owner would get nothing for occupation interest ; 
owner must be compensated, 29327, 29329. — Though 
compulsion might be right in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia it was not necessarily so in Ireland ; there was 
an element of compulsion in Labourers 1 Act ; no one 
knew yet how it would work, 29332-6. — Witness’s 
view not modified by fact that Board had already 
certain compulsory powers, 29337-9. — If occupying 
tenant were compulsorily expropriated he was very 
well paid, 29341. 


Effect on Cattle Tbade on breaking up of Grass 
Lands. 

Breaking up of grazing land would be disastrous to 
cattle trade ; small farmers would not feed cattle to 
two and a half years or older ; area of holdings too 
limited and artificial food necessary which they could 
not afford, and which would be unprofitable ; ten- 
dency would be to raise more young cattle for sale at 
year to year and a half, when they fetched better 
price in proportion ; existence of creameries fostered 
this practice : if large graziers were banished there 
would be no market ; Twenty-two graziers in County 
Sligo who fed 3,500 to 4,000 cattle a year and 3,300 
sheep mostly bought in local markets ; during four 
leading fairs in Collooney last year two banks paid 
out over £62,400, chiefly to dealers ; small local men 
brought cash in hand, so that the £62,400 did not 
represent anything like the total amount which really 
changed hands 29204-6, 29208-10. — A few two-year- 
olds were exported and some l-£-year-olds, 29212. — 
Graziers bought year-olds, 1£ and 2^-year-olds ; small 
cattle on mountains seldom sold under 2£ to 3 
years, exclusively bought by graziers, 29213. — Small 
farmers did not breed sheep, except in one barony, so 
that cutting up grazing land would mean reduction 
in number and price of sheep, 29213. 


Breaking up of all Grass Lands would eventually 
increase Congestion. 

■Agricultural farm to keep a family must be at least 
twenty acres (Irish) fairly good land of mixed quality, 
to carry five cows and their calves, giving three acres 
to tillage ; many occupiers of holdings of £15 to £20 
valuation, ' but only useful in one line, would find it 
difficult to get on without assistance of large farms 
close by, while holders of smaller farms of general 
9^ a hty could make good living ; thirty to fifty acres 
of hilly, stiff clayey soil the most uneconomic of all 
tarns; holders on poor, wet farms added to income 
oy using grazing facilities on larger grass farms ; 
grazing rates regulated by market price of stock ; 
this system by winter feeding added much to value 
and production of home farm ; owners of large farms 
anxious to let grazing ; it involved less risk and 
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capital ; occasional grass farms therefore necessary 
and useful to small holders ; large grass farms stocked 
by owners themselves caused sharp local demaud for 
young stock not fit for shipping ; producers of young 
stores would suffer without that demand ; no use 
talking of home fattening on poor, small farms ; 
where large farms were divided care should be taken 
to leave large grass farms ; occasional grass farm 
helped to relieve congestion ; many grass lands unfit 
for holdings ; doubtful if peasantry of uniform hold- 
ings would prosper ; best attempts to relieve con- 
gestion in that way would fail ; large grass farms 
would never pay and would deteriorate if broken up 
and put into hands of small holders ; migration which 
might relieve congestion in one part would increase 
it in another ; with better education and commercial 
prospects no young Irishman j>f ability would settle 
on a few acres while better conditions offered abroad ; 
better to aid and encourage industrious people, leav- 
ing lazy and idle to learn from them ; State was 
always providing for latter and driving capital and 
energy out of the country, 29336. 

Importation of Canadian Cattle. 

Importation of Canadian cattle, etc., should be 
strongly opposed owing to risk of disease, and because 
it might lower market value of young stock and 
finished cattle ; it would also increase demand for 
grass lands, and therefore letting value of grass land 
must be taken account of in estimating price of 
land, 29213. 

Tillage did not pay so well as Grass Farming. 

Tillage not so paying as grass farming, 29213. — 
Tendency for small farmers to till as little as pos- 
sible ; they would not increase quantity of tillage 
with increased holdings, 29206. — Figures of a leading 
firm of corn merchants and millers showed how pro- 
duction of oats had fallen off in Sligo; in 1883-4, 
5,096 tons of oats purchased ; in 1884-5, 3,927 tons ; 
1885-6, 3,148 tons ; 1905-6, 365 tons ; export of oats 
showed same decrease ; total exports of Sligo Steam 
Navigation Co., 1884, 10,157 tons; 1885, 7,522A tons; 
1886, 7,886 ; 1899, 605 tons ; 1900, 40 tons ; 1904, 60 
tons ; 1905, 56£ tons ; 1906, 18 tons, 29213-4. 

Rents on Small Holdings well paid, except on • 

certain Estates where Political Agitators 

WERE AT WORK. 

Small rents well paid, except where political agi- 
tators tried to get tenants to refuse to pay, 29218-9, 
29287-9. — Small holding was as good security to the 
State for purchase as the large holding, 29250-2. — 
Some of the rent came from America, 29253. — Agi- 
tation pretty bad in some places ; it went in rings ; 
took place oil some estates witness managed, 29221-5. 
— Tenants had refused to pay rents ; no steps taken 
yet ; it was hoped they would have the sense to pay ; 
they usually paid in November, 29227-35.. — Tenants 
had not bought because they wanted to fix their own 
price, 29236-7. — Refusal to pay rent had occurred on 
four adjoining estates in Connaught, one of the four 
in witness’s hands, 29242-5. — Agitators told tenants 
not to buy unless they got land at certain price, 
29246-7. — Landlords offered liberal terms, 29248. — 
Tenants would have dealt with them straight off, 
29249. — No rent nor taxes nor rates paid in Inish- 
murray, that was hardly an estate, 29254-5. — Hold- 
ings very small ; making poteen chief industry, 29256. 
— It was seven miles from mainland and they could 
see police coming ; magistrate could not try them 
till they were caught, 29257-8. — Land bad and light ; 
no harbour for fishermen to land, 29259-61. 

Increase of Income and Powers of Congested 
Districts Board suggested. 

Congested Districts Board did excellent work ; no 
Government department could do as well, 29261, 
29272-4, 29290. — Board had very competent staff, 
29274-5, 29250-1, 29297. — It would be a public blunder 
to abolish the Board, 29261, 29290. — Income and 
powers should be largely increased and work of Parish 
Committees improved and extended, 29261, 29310. — 
Success partly due to popularity of officers, 29276. — 
The Board should have power to deal with tenants 
adjoining estates purchased, not only with migrants, 
difficulty in dealing with migrants as well as in 
purchasing land, 29311-2. 
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Suggestions as to authority for maintenance of 
Drainage in Connaught. 

Drainage system throughout Connaught should be 
taken charge of by Board ; new proprietors unlikely 
to strike maintenance rate ; they had refused in 
Dromore district in 1903, 29261. — Up to passing of 
Land Purchase Acts cost of maintaining arterial 
drainage schemes home by landlords; work now 
lying derelict, 29262-3. — 1,000 acres of drainage done 
in Dromore in the “forties” ; since then when damage 
was done there was a Drainage Board which entrusted 
contractor with work and struck rate to pay cost of 
repairs, 29264. — Drainage Board consisted of landed 
proprietors constituted under Act of Parliament, 
29265-7. — After Purchase Acts Boaid of Works wrote 
to witness to call meetings of proprietors, which he 
did ; tenants who purchased refused to have anything 
to say to it ; County Council could be called on to 
take over drainage, 29268. — Board would carry out 
work better, and if necessary should be given com- 
pulsory powers to strike rate, 29269-70, 29279. — It was 
necessary work and would not interfere with Board’s 
popularity, 29271, 29277. — County Councils had enough 
to do to keep roads in order, 29278. — Best way would 
be for Board to have power to compel County Council 
to strike rate for drainage purposes and then for the 
County Council to hand it over to the Board to see 
work was properly done, 29282. — Necessary to have 
some authority to take place of landowners, 29283, 
29286. — In cases of subsidiary drainage arrangement 
formerly made with tenants was that each should do 
his portion, 29234.— After Act of 1881 landlord had 
not power to make tenants fulfil agreements, 29285. 


Congested Districts Board preferred to Estates 
Commissioners. 

Witness would rather deal with Congested Districts 
Board than with Estates Commissioners, 29292. — He 
had sold one estate to Board and thirteen to Estates 
Commissioners, or at least sold them direct ; four or 
five in process of sale ; only three of above inspected 
and portion of one conveyed, and that was to Board, 
29293. — Two bodies doing same work must clash ; 
they never competed to witness’s knowledge ; Board 
not doing much in Sligo, 29294-5.— Easier to come to 
terms with man who knew his business ; many of 
Estates Commissioners did not, 29299-300.— Opinion 
based on knowledge of their prices ; no danger of 
their being extravagant ; everyone found difficulty in 
agreeing with them as regards price, 29301-4.— Wit- 
ness had little knowledge of Estates Commissioners’ 
work ; his opinion was founded on what he had heard 
from others, 29306-9. 


Landlords’ Improvements. 

Letter from Major O’Hara, Lieutenant of thi 
County, in which lie said — On his property in forme: 
times a staff of men was kept and estate steward, whi 
made and kept up roads and fences on tenants’ hold 
ings ; steward advised as to best use to be made o 
farm ; many roads still kept up ; tree planting al 
ways done by landlord ; orchards planted ; money bor 
Towed for drainage still being repaid ; houses built fo 
tenants m many cases ; in parts where holdings wer 
small ; field kept for accommodation to graze youm 
stock ; when there was talk of sale of property tenant 
warned owner to keep land in his own hands for thei 
use, 29343.— Work done chiefly by Major O’Hara’ 
granduncle and father, 29344.— Lord Harlech also di 
a good deal, and many landlords spent money makin 
roads and drains, 29345.— Witness’s firm did no 
-£° rd e3tate ’ bufc lle kn ®w it well 

29345. —Firm paid £520 a. year to Board of Works fo 
different estates, 29347.— Expenditure on Majo 
U -tiara s estate not repayable ; money spent on road 
on^o gS t nd drai . n f repaid landlord to certain extent 
29348. Farm with accommodation road worth mor 
29349 ° ne WlthoUt ’ most of the mone y not repayable 

Documents put in by Mr. B. St. G. Robinson. 

A '~K eS * °f- T ° nant ± s : interests on Congested *** 
7? *5 Gou J lhes BUge and Roscommon, 24f 

■B. Statement as to payment of rents, . . 25( 


See pp. 57-64. 

County Sligo. — Statistics of Population a bp. 

Valuation, &c. ’ ’ 

Population of Sligo in 1841, 180,886, in igm 
84,083, ^area of county, 452,356 acres, 74,508 under til’ 
lage, 237,536 acres pasture, 76,078 acres plantations' 
120,819 acres, waste, 11,815 acres under water, 13 491 
agricultural holdings in County .Sligo, mean valuation 
£13, in 1905 total rateable value £214,216. emigrants 
from May 1st, 1851, to December 31st, 1905, num- 
bered 79,829, in 1905, 792, in 1900, 1,544, 29352.— 
1899 a bad year, .and depression caused more emigra- 
tion, 29353-4. — In 1905 migratory labourers 

169 landholders, 725 not landholders, 899 went to 
England and Scotland, 17 to other parts of Ireland 
29354. 


Total Number and Sizes of Agricultural Hold- 
ings — Expenditure on Poor Relief, &c. 

Of 13,491 agricultural holdings in Sligo 3,511 under 
£4, 5,605 £4 to £10, 1,817 £10 to £15, 860 £15 to 
£20, 704 £20 to £30, 472 £30 to £50, 320 £50 to £100, 
201 over £100, 896 holdings not exceeding one acre 
in 1905, 1,422 1 to 5 acres, 5 to 15 acres 5,492, 15 to 
30 acres 4,495, 30 to 50 acres 1,574, 50 to 100 acres 
782, 100 to 200 acres 302, 200 to 500 acres 123, above 
500 acres 37, 29361. — Expenditure on poor relief year 
ending September, 1905 — iSligo Union Is. 7 |d. in the 
£1, Tobercurry Union Is. 10£d. in the £, average num- 
ber of persons in workhouse, 1905 — .Sligo 448, Tober- 
curry 103, 29361. 

Number of Holdings Sold Under Act of 1903 and 
under Previous Acts. 

Nineteen estates sold in County Sligo from 1st No- 
vember, 1903, to 31st March, 1906, 8 in congested dis- 
tricts, 29354, 29357. — 536 purchasers, 800 holdings, 
including 278 in congested districts, 29357.— 
800 pure! lasers under Act of 1903, .as against 1,200 
under previous Acts, not encouraging, 29358, 29360.— 
99 per cent, of tenant farmers anxious to buy at rea- 
sonable price, 29359-60. — Purchase operations accele- 
rated under Act of 1903, 29361. 

Amount of Untenanted Land in South Sligo.— 

Decline of Population in Certain Districts. 

B allin togher East Electoral Division included 
1,252 acres unienanted land, owner W. J. Griffiths, 
valuation £135 in townland of Kilkerry, population 
of Kilkerry fell fell from 241 in 1881 to 183 in 1901, 
was iin Sligo Union, near Dromahair, 29361-2.— In 
townland of Sleshwood 374 acres untenanted, owner 
Mr. O. Wynne, valuation £25 10s., Mr. .Wynne had 
£15,000 advanced by Estates Commissioners for sale 
of demesne at Hazlewood, he had not sold whole of 
property, had number of grazing farms, 29362-3.— 
Ballintogber West Electoral Division, included 1,913 
acres untenanted land, exclusive of 194 acres, Castle- 
dangan mansion house and. demesne occupied by Mr. 
Hosie, 29364-8. — Ballinakill Electoral Division in- 
cluded 522 acres untenanted land, valuation £211, 
population fell from 5,712 in 1881 to 4,359 in 1901, 
demesne of Castle Neno not included, 29368-9. — Bal- 
lisodare East Electoral Division included 377 acres 
untenanted land, valuation £266, rich land used for 
grazing, population 888 in 1881, in 1901 677, 29369.— 
Ballisodare West Electoral Division included 694 
acres nntenanted land, mostly occupied by Mr. C. 
K. O’Hara, 100 acres held in Streamstown by iMr. A. 
Sim, there was a strong rumour that he was ready to 
sell .at a reasonable price, 29369-77. — Population fell 
from 850 in 1881 to 712 in 1901, 29377.— Bricklieve 
Electoral Division included 411 acres untenanted 
land, valuation £323, owners Sir J. Gore-Booth .and 
Mr. Creighton, Sir J. Gore-Booth lived 20 miles 
away, population in 1881 668, in 1901 499, 29377-81. 
— Collooney Electoral Division included 2,505 acres 
untenanted land in occupation of Mr. Cooper, . ex- 
cluding Markree demesne, valuation £927, consider- 
able portion consisted of game preserves, public ex- 
cluded from touching it, 29381-5, 29389.— There was 
a deerpark as well, 29386-8.— Demesne comprised 
497 acres, valuation £400, 29392.— Hares, rabbits, 
pheasants, partridges, etc., on game preserves, 29393. 
—Population of Collooney, 2,018 in 1881, 1,287 in 
1901, 29393-5. — No evictions on estate of 2,505 acres, 
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population had no prospects, so emigrated, 29396.— 
Game preserves -were there when population was high, 
29397. Drumfin Electoral Division included 385 acres 
untenanted land, population 937 in 1881, 792 in 1901, 
land not mountain, 29411-3. — Kilmackowen Electoral 
Division included 365 acres untenanted land, valua- 
tion £371, population 1,709 in 1881, 1,363 in 1901, 

29413 . Knocknarea Electoral Division included 953 

acres untenanted land, excluding demesne of Mr. J. 
F. Walker, valuation £738, population 1,207 in 1881, 
978 in 1901, 29413. — In Lisconney Electoral Division 
there were four large forms of good quality un- 
tenanted, farm of 271 acres in DootIj, valuation 
£189, owner Miss Cooper, same lady owned farm of 
226 acres in Lisconny, valuation £171, farm of 128 
acres in Lisruntogh, valuation £84, owner Dr. 
Tweedy, farm of 289 acres in Spotfield, valuation 
£129, owner Mr. R. A. Dilke, 29413. — Riverstown 
Electoral Division included untenanted farm of 161 
acres at Ardcumber, valuation £100, owner Mr. 
Phibbs, 29413. 


Emigration from Collooney. 

Emigration due to distress after harvest of 1879, 
when there was no change in land laws to benefit the 
people and root them in the soil, 29398-9.— Holdings 
were small, 29400'. — Dwindling of population en- 
abled remainder to live on land, most stalwart and 
intelligent emigrated, 29401. — Valuation of farms 
was £20 to £1, 29402-3. — The labouring men hod to 
emigrate, 29404-6. — Holdings not evacuated, old 
people remained, 29410. — 'Bone .and sinew of youth 
went to foreign countries, their labour paid the rent, 
it was not taken out of land, 29411. — There was a 
country town at Collooney, 29439. — Townspeople had 
very little land, it would not he included in the 45 
out of 170 holdings not exceeding £4 valuation, 
29440-3. — Very few cottages in Collooney with small 
potato gardens attached, 29444. — 'Emigration not 
from the town, hut from the Electoral Division of 
Collooney, country round mountainous, people in the 
town more prosperous than in country round, rural 
districts suffered most, 29445-9. — There was some en- 
couragement in the village, Mr. Sims was an enter- 
prising man, and it was a little manufacturing town, 
industry drew people from country as well as town, 
development of industries would be beneficial and 
would tend to stop emigration, 29450-3. 


Question of 'Scheduling the Whole of Connaught. 

—Migration. 

Entire province of Connaught should be scheduled 
to relieve congestion on mountains and bogs, Board 
or Land Commission or State should take over all 
waste lands, 29413-5, 29453. — 'Where number of poor 
peasants were on holdings under £4 some two should 
be taken up and put on waste lands, leaving one in 
possession of what would then be an economic hold- 
ing, 29416. — Best way was to schedule the whole, 
poverty extreme in some places that were not sche- 
duled, 29417-21, 29423. — None of above divisions were 
scheduled, 29422. — Grazing farms put up valuation 
above 30s. standard, 29424-9. — Insufficient accommo- 
dation in Connaught for migration of people >n the 
province, scheduling province would be a step in 
right direction, but need not prevent the people being 
migrated outside, 29430-4. — Board should get larger 
powers, 29435. — Parishes in Sligo *as pooT as any- 
where in Ireland, 29436. — If only spots most requ ; r- 
*ng it were scheduled deserving places might be left 
out, 29454. — Selection difficult, 29456. — No room for 
ia ^ ess people and farmers’ sons unless whole were 
scheduled, it| would save them from emigration, 
29457.-— Board would he more powerful if .it had some 
compulsory powers, 29458-9. 


Taking Over Non-Rbsidentlal Grazing Lands by 
the State for Enlargement of Holdings and 
Creation of New Holdings Proposed. 

^ ^n-residential grazing lauds should he taken 
over by State and used for enlargement and creation 
of holdings, 29460. — Non-residential grazing farms 
were those given up to bullocks and sheep, and no one 
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living on them, some people had six or ten of these, 
living on one and having the others on eleven months’ 
system, residential f.axm was the one lived on, 29461- 
2. — If a man built a house on a non-residential farm 
and his son lived in it, it would then be residential, 
many men liad no sons, 29463-70. — No one should 
have more than 30 acres, practical farmer would be 
glad to have as much, while a gentleman’s son who 
could not use a spade would not/ be thankful for 50 
or 100, land was for the people, 29471-4. — If the land- 
lord’s son were a bona-fide occupier he should be left 
undisturbed whatever size his farm, different if he 
were put there for bogus purpose, 29475-80. — Every 
attempt should be made to keep sods of farmers in 
the country, land splendid crop land if farmers’ sons 
were willing and able to make it pay, 29481, — 'Land 
not tilled, because it was in hands of non-residential 
grazier, poor people were on the mountain struggling 
to rear their families to go abroad and make money, 
29482. — Two classes of people — industrious, hard- 
working class .and idle, unproductive class, 29483. — 
Graziers belonged to unproductive class, 29484. — 
Untenanted land should be distributed among land- 
less people and farmers’ sons, 29485-8. — Whoever used 
untenanted land ought to be purchased out, 29489. — 
He would be compensated, 29490. — Even if a man 
had. acquired large grazing land to supplement his 
tillage he ought to go, one farm was enough for him, 
29490-1. — 'Farmers as well as owners would be af- 
fected, 29492. — If a shopkeeper had bought a grazing 
farm with proceeds of his business case would be the 
same, 29493. — Shopkeeper and gentleman farmer were 
dangerous to the country, 29494. — Poor man could 
not touch land while shopkeeper was bidding, the 
latter might have some land, but not whole face of 
country for miles, 29495-6. 

Tillage Paid Better than Grazing. — .Proportion 
of Land which should be Tilled. 

Witness a farmer with 30 acres, of which about 
10 acres were tilled, 29497-500, 29503. — Tillage paid 
twice 'as well as grazing, 29501. — Half of the lands 
of Ireland should he tilled, 29504-5. — Witness did 
not till more, because he could not get labour, 29506- 
7. — Not one-sixth of land in Ireland tilled, 29508. — 
One-third should he tilled, 29510. — No tillage at all 
on some farms, 29509. — .Mixed system of farming .ad- 
vocated, 29513-4. — Land should be let out to grass 
sometimes, rough grazing wanted as well as tillage, 
29514-5. — 'Considerable portion would thus be under 
grass, 29516. — If young men could be induced to stay 
in country tillage on farms would encourage them 
still more, 29517. — 'Easier to get farm hands if they 
were not driven to America, 29518. — Not enough 
practical agriculture taught, what little there was in- 
duced people to till more, 29519-20. 

Reasons for Not Tilling More Land. 

Reason more land was not tilled was because large 
farms were in possession of those who preferred to- 
live an idle life and were not anxious to work or till 
land, and 'allowed it to drift to decay, people who 
would till had not got the land, 29521-5. — If land 
were broken up into small farms it would come into- 
hands of people who would be anxious to till it, as 
that was more profitable, 29526-7. — New tenants were 
industrious class, and would work hard, 28528-9. — 
Graziers foolish not to till land, they were content 
to see poor men struggling on mountain, so long as 
they were better off, 2853043. — Owner let gjnazing 
farms on eleven months’ system an many cases, 
29534-6.— 11 months’ man had no right to till, 29537. 
— System worked between landlord and middleman 
grazier, poor man ‘had no look in, 29538. — Middle- 
man real occupier, he let poor men bring cattle and' 
pay highest grazing, 29539. — System ' the block be- 
tween farmer and Land, real tiller of soil could, not 
get at it, 29549-1. 

Tillage on a Small Scale Might Pay "Where 
Tillage on a Large Scale Might Not. 

Agriculture on large scale might be unprofitable 
when that on small holding would be very profitable, 
29542, 29548, 29555. — -Many hands needed for farm of 
200 acres, difficult to employ them on a wet day, 

3 * 
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29543-4. — If such, a farm -were split up into 30-acre 
holdings tillage would he done hy farmers themselves, 
employing a man or two, easy to find employment 
indoors in wet weather, 29545-7. — Class of agricul- 
ture that got most out of the land was that of com- 
paratively small holdings, 29549-50. — LaTge holdings 
never paid, small one had profit on poultry, pigs, 
etc., family a hive of industry _ creating prosperity 
for country, 29551. — Tillage paid twice over when 
done by the farmer, 29552. — -Would not pay on a 
large holding where labour must be paid for, 29553. — 
M’ass of people .anxious to till and make farm -pay, 
tillage not decreasing because of people’s objection, 
29554. — Plenty of 50-acre grazing farms in district, 
29566-7. — It was accommodation land, and owner 
wias too idle to till, 29558^0). --250-tacre hidings 
treated similarly, 29561. 


Proposal to Create 30-Acre Farms. 

Witness proposed to create 30-acre holdings, 29562. 
— People from mountains would be put on them, and 
they would be 'anxious to make them pay, 29563. — If 
one farmer on the mountain had the land now oc- 
cupied by three they would not need accommodation 
land, 29564-6. — Given three farms of five acres each, 
with one or two head of cattle apiece, and two men 
were migrated, the remaining farmer would till five 
acres, 'and have ten for pasture, so would not need 
accommodation land, 29567-71. — Grazing farm could 
be used more profitably by expert farmers, 29572. — 
The 50-acre man finding no beasts to take on land 
wonld till it or take compensation, .and let the naan 
who would till have it, 29573, 29575. — 30-acre man 
kept milch oows on his own land, he could profitably 
supply town and creamery, 29576. — He sold young 
stock, 29577.— -Always a demand .at fairs, buyers 
came from many places, some from North of 
Ireland, 29578-9.— (Buyers were graziers, and even 
farmers themselves bought, 29580-3. — No fear of mar- 
ket going unless there were importation of foreign 
cattle, 29586. 

Effect on Cattle Traee of Breaking Up of 
Grazing Farms. 

If grazing farms were broken up there would be a 
mixed system of stock and tillage, which would pay 
better, 29584-5. — The more tillage the less cattle could 
be raised, and price would rise, 29587. — Much cattle 
on grazing farms had been raised by small holders 
of district, 29588. — These would rear cattle on their 
own holdings when restored to land, 29590-2. — They 
did not do it now, they were not in possession, 29591. 
— Profits of middleman would be done aw.ay with, 
29593. — Grazier not a necessity, but ruin to the coun- 
try, 29694. — Profits would go to small man, and 
would rise with start he would get, 29595.— Some 
capital would be required to help Kim over interreg- 
num, 29596. 

Development of Sba-Fisiiing. 

Coney Island and Ballisoclare Bay sea fisheries 
should be developed 29597. — Pier would be useful, 
present one in Ballisodare Bay in poor condition, 
fishermen .in deplorable state, 29598-9. — People living 
on Coney Island could not get off from mainland un- 
less tide were out, it was not scheduled, many poor 
places left out, 29600-1. — Department’s intentions 
good, but it did not reach the very poor, prizes went 
•to moneyed parties, nothing done for the fishing, 
29602-3. — Drainage of Owenmore a necessary work, 
29603. 


PHIBBS, Mr. CHARLES. 

See pp. 64-75. 

Doobeg Estate— Price, Rental, &c. 

Witness had been a landowner and J.P. for more 
than thirty years, 29606-7.— Residing in Tobercurry 
district; he purchased Doobeg Estate in Landed Es- 
tates Court in 1877 ; it- comprised 742 acres ; 476 
pres. were in his own hands, including 176 acres of 
bog ; there were twenty tenants dn 1877 ; one new one 


PHIBBS, Mr. CHARLES — continued. 


created ; rental then £190 ; raised to £224 on valu 
ation of valuer nominated by tenants in 1876 29608 
9.— Two tenants with rental of £5 sold interests to 
witness, one went to America, one confined himself to 
his farm on Lord Harlech’s estate ; witness paid 
their own prices ; third tenant with rental of £ip 
got into difficulties ; witness bought his interest for 
£130 ; gave him back small portion of holding at 
rent of £1 10s. and helped him build house ; he* was 
now a future tenant ; remaining tenants afterwards 
got judicial rents fixed with usual reductions • rental 
now, £156, 29609-12.— Witness paid £11,000 for Es- 
tate, which represented 23 years’ purchase of court 
valuation and 32 years’ purchase of poor law valu- 
ation ; estate bought subject to tithe and rent char«* 
of £23 a year, 29612, 29913.— It belonged to absentee 
landlord and was in deplorable condition; 80 acres 
let to conacre tenants who had been allowed to burn 
soil, 29612. 


Witness’s other Estates: 

Witness (also owned Mullane, Pliibbs Estate, near 
Clonacool, which was let to tenants, rental £120; 
till recently he had six other townlands, now sold 
under Act of 1903, namely, two near BaUymote 
rental £70 ; two near Collooney, rental £150 ; two 
near Tobercurry, rental £220, 29612-3. 


Graziers. 

Graziers were the backbone of Western Ireland; 
greater difficulties would be created by policy of 
diminishing their trade than had as yet been faced, 
29613, 29679. 


Criticism of gigantic schemes for Migration and 
Enlargement of Holdings. 

Gigantic schemes of migration and enlargement of 
holdings proposed were both impracticable and mis- 
chievous ; most purchasers would not have enough 
capital to till or stock holdings, they would let in 
conacre or sub-let and land would deteriorate, they 
would then be unable to pay annuities, and the 
bad example would tempt others to make excuses for 
non-payment, 29613, 29644, 29689. — People migrated 
by Board had only recently been put on land, 29614. 
— Wholesale migration could not succeed, 29616. — 
Reform must be carried out gradually, 29618, 29622-3. 
— Witness in favour of gradual migration if people 
agreed, 29620-1. — Land required might be bought up 
if migration were carried out very slowly, 29629. — 
Board had already purchased some land in immediate 
neighbourhood and striped it, 29631. — Migration 
more likely to succeed if carried out clowly, 29632-3. 
— Many landowners letting land on 11 months’ sys- 
tem were willing to sell, 29634-6. — No objection to 
State buying it, 29637. — Witness prepared to see 
migration carried out immediately to extent land- 
owners were willing to sell, 29638.— Voluntary sale 
the line drawn, compulsory purchase was extravagant, 
29639-40. — No danger of too rapid migration so long 
as the land was bought by voluntary purchase, 
29641-3. 

Deterioration of Land cropped without Manure, 
BTC. 

Value of land reduced if it was cropped without 
manure and grazed without feeding, 29644-6.— Not 
much feeding in country, grass land deteriorating. 
29647-8. — Could be remedied by proper tillage or 
feeding on it, 29649. — Letting in conacre worse than 
present system, 29650-1. — Under landlord and tenant 
system crops rail taken off land, no feeding of it; 
a man given forty aores and no capital must sub-let 
for a year or two till he got capital, 29652-4.— 
Situation would be better if he had some stock, 29655- 
6- — The land was safer under grass than tillage on 
the assumption that there was no manure, 29658.— If 
the small holder sub-let and took in cattle it would 
not bo worse than present system of large grazing 
farms, 29660-3. — If tenant had sufficient capital and 
used iand judiciously it need not deteriorate, 29664. 
— Many examples of deterioration had come under 
witness’s notice, 29665.— There had not been sufficient 
time for it to show on estates purchased by Board, 
29666, 29668. — The 289 migrants were not in SHg°> 
29667.— On Board’s estate at Doocastle and Chaffpool 
lands had been striped, mud fences erected, and men 
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■Qoocastie last year, 29672-4.— All grass lands, one 
migrant the rest had teen migrated on same pro- 
perty, 29675-8. 

/-trr^TIOM OF DETERIORATION OF LAND AND SECURITY 

v for Purchase Annuities. 

o (V1ir itv of State in matter of annuities depended 

."SS* » f ’rJh 29 ®»t a “- 

“iS„ Secure if I»»d prospered and did not deteno- 
rate 29691-2. — Security doubtful if land deteriorated, 

29693-4 No uncertainty on bad land with present 

annuities which were 5s. below seoond term rents, 
29695 29700.— Almost all the lands worn out and 
passing from landlord to tenant under Act of 1903, 
29698-9.— Untenanted lands had no basis, there- 
fore less secure, 29701.— If land were bad it 
■could onlv be security to limited extent ; State secure 
even on bad land if annuity were low, 29702-4, 29707. 

Tenanted land already twice over-valued and twice 

reduced ; purchase annuities were a further reduction, 
29706.— Judicial tenant had not necessarily been into 
Court, but the numbers were very small even though 
there had been no inspection, 29708-12. — Wit- 
ness was surprised to hear that about half of the 
judicial tenancies had been fixed out of Court, 29738- 
2. — Tendency to settle out of Court had diminished, 
29471-2. — No inspection when rents were fixed by 
Agreement, 29714-6. — If those estates were sold under 
Act of 1903 they were within the zones and there 
would be no inspection ; few estates had many rents 
fixed, 29713. 

Increase in Price of Land. 

Occupation prices had risen in last few years, 
£9717.— Landlords had given up selling, 29718. — Land 
not more valuable in 1902 than in 1907, 29719. — 
•Generally a reason for landlord increasing price of 
land, 29720. — Witness had agreed to sell his own 
property at 20 years’ purchase, 29722. — A landlord 
had agreed to sell at 20 years in 1902 ; price raised 
to 23 years in 1904 ; it was joint property owned by 
witness and brothers ; they negotiated with tenants 
to avoid expense of partition ; every tenant had not 
agreed to 20 years’ purchase ; cost of partition was 
pending ; it would take a less price to save a lot of 
•costs ; there was no bonus ; witness’s estate solvent, 
29720-34. 

Deterioration of Land if worked with Insuffi- 
cient Capital. 

Breaking up grazing lands would affect cattle trade 
and the well-being of existing small holdings, 29735. 
— Unless tenants put on them had sufficient capital 
they would be driven to break up land in meadow 
and conacre, which would deteriorate it, 29736. — No 
•danger if care were taken to give tenant enough capi- 
tal, 29737. 

Graziers. 

Cattle trade would be upset if graziers were abo- 
lished ; they were largest purchasers of 1^-year-olds, 
29679-81. — Witness did not agree with Mr. M‘Lough- 
Ljl s statement that graziers were not a necessity, 
29682-3.— Small fanner never finished his stores him- 
seif ; witness thought he never would, though it was 
possible, 29686-8. 

Effect on Cattle Trade of abolishing Graziers. 

Little market for cattle if graziers were abolished ; 
price of stock up to 1£ years would be reduced ; 
•small farmers could not keep stock more than a year ; 
they would not thrive in confined area and could not 
ue stall-fed or in-fed as farmers knew nothing of 
system and had not enough capital to adopt it ; 
-dealers would not buy immature stores unfit for ship- 
ping, 29742-3. — Cattle stall-fed in Scotland unsuitable 
c? 29744-7. — Farmers had never done it; 
suitable outliers prevented it; cattle subject to dis- 
, i± e ’ c * an S er of anthrax if forcing young beasts were 
attempted. 29748-50. — Want of skill the reason ; cli- 
mate not unsuitable, 29751-3.— Irish peasant had not 
® enormous housing accommodation necessary, 
f 7 ii^ 5, T7 Farmer cou ld feed stores in summer without 
•oqvco 6 t 29756. — Stock never put in in winter, 

«r/o7. -Irish climate milder than Scotch climatp ; 
scotch farmers forced to put up buildings while Irish 
•were not, 29758-61. 


PHIBBS, Mr. CHARLES— continued. 

Reduction of Tillage — Attitude of Farmers. 

Mr. Doran thought small farmers would, or should, 
till most of their enlarged holdings, and he was a man 
of great experience ; witness thought people were 
growing more averse to tillage and were reducing it 
and trying to get holdings into grass ; grass more 
profitable and suitable to wet climate with little 
ripening sun ; rarely more than three acres tilled on 
small farm, usually less ; theories and advice would 
not induce farmers to till to larger extent, 29762-70. 
— Conclusion arrived at from personal observation, 
29772-7.— Three acres of tillage now on a ten-acre 
farm ; double that five and twenty years ago, 
29778-81.— Witness did not agree with Mr. 

M'Loughlin that people were not averse to tillage, 
29782-3. 

Creameries helped to reduce Tillage. 

Creameries in district, 29784.— Their presence re- 
duced tillage; milk sold to them, 29785-6. — More til- 
lage, if done differently, would produce more milk; 
practically no mangolds or turnips grown, 29787-8. 
— Mangel-wurzel had been grown, they did extra- 
ordinarily well in district, 29797-9.— Creameries not 
good for country, they deteriorated the calves, as far- 
mers did not reserve enough milk for them, 29789-90. 


Calves could not be reared without milk for two 
months or so, -then other things could he added, o>at- 
meal the best, 29793-4.— Separated milk good if pro- 
cess was carried out at home; creamery process ren- 
dered it hardly fit for use, 29795-6.— Witness bought 
Limerick calves before creameries were started ; never 
now, 29800.— No calf like that fed on milk, 29801. 

Grass Land necessary for preservation of Milk 

and Butter Industry in Tobercurry District. 

Chief industry in Tobercurry district was the pro- 
duction of milk and butter and young store cattle and 
pigs ; grass lands necessary to keep this intact ; (1) 
to provide home market for stores ; (2) to enable small 
farmers with capital to send out, for summer's grass, 
surplus cattle and milch cows on which they made 
profit ; moist, mild climate suited cattle ; grass always 
growing where land was in heart ; grew so fast in 
January and February last year that witness stopped 
bay to out-liers, leaving them on grass alone ; wit- 
ness’s land differed from other land in the district, 
in that it was in heart, 29801. — Cake-feeding for 
thirty years put it in heart, 29802. 

Condition of Doobeg Property. 

Witness cultivated 50 or 60 acres and put it in 
heart, 29803. — Cultivation for a year would put fal- 
low land iu good condition ; land lying a long time 
fallow lost heart and would not support cattle with- 
out deteriorating ; idea prevailed that it grew richer, 
it did if feeding stuff were put on it, even sheep 
were beneficial if they were fed on land ; cake was 
the most fertilising, cotton cake the best, 29805. — 
Doobeg property tilled at first partly because it was 
in unusable ridges, partly to get it into good heart ; 
part tilled had been burned; no tillage for the last 
twenty years because grass paid better ; others found 
the same; land in immediate district broken into 


Reclamation would improve Land in Tobercurry 
District. 

Reclamation would improve land and employment 
would be provided if Board were to undertake it ; 
large drainage schemes would benefit land, especially 
lowering portions of Owenmore River, 29807, 29903. 

Burning of Land to force Crops. 

Land burnt to force crops ; ashes supposed to be 
manure ; fires were lit and skin burnt into ashes, 
which were collected in heaps and spread over soil ; 
clay not so much burnt lately, it burnt well, 29808-17. 

Top-dressing done with ashes ; it deteriorated the 

land so much that it took 'fifty years to recover; the 
surface was damaged ; tremendously good crop got in 
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that way, 29818-22. Witness’s crop of 75 tons of 
mangels got by manure ; he stall-fed at the time, 
29823. — Land burnt had been let by agent of absentee 
landlord for conacre, 29825. — Used for oats, sometimes 
for potatoes ; sown immediately after burning, 29826- 

7. — Ashes put on top of seed ; burning gone out of 
fashion now ; witness had not seen it for ten or 
twelve years, 29828-9, 29833. 

Catti.e-uea.ring. 

Less labour required for grass than tillage ; price 
of labour had gone up a-third. in last twenty or thirty 
years, 29830-2. — Witness finished cattle and had 
tilled for that purpose ; that sort of tillage did not 
pay so well as grass, 29834-9. — Witness cake-fed his 
cattle as well or land would deteriorate ; practice very 
uncommon in Ireland, 29840-1. — When witness tilled 
he stall-fed cattle, fattened them ready for market 
and sold them in Glasgow, Liverpool, etc., 29842-5. — 
Some now were fattened, others were sent to Dublin, 
29846. — Could be fattened on grass with cake, 29847- 

8. — Stall-fed cattle sold from November to May ; 
two year-olds sold, in Liverpool before now ; bought 
as yearlings in July, sold following April ; that paid 
very well ; they were double the size and weight and 
sold for three times the price for which they were 
bought ; £5 10s. paid for yearling ; £19 got for two- 
year-old, 29849-52. — Good prices this summer with 
cake and grass for two-year-olds ; barren cows fattened 
after rearing calf ; yearlings sold in Dublin, 29853-4. 
— Two-year-olds fattened on grass not fit in April 
sold in July, 29855-6. — One had them for different 
time and season now ; those flattened in winter sold 
in April, 29857. — Yearling bought in October would 
be highly fed and sent to England in September or 
October; some sold in Dublin last August and Sep- 
tember ; year and fourteen months old ; killed and 
sold by weight ; mostly small and fattened rapidly, 
29858-61 ; the earlier one sold the better demand for 
young stock, 29862. — £11 10s. got for yearlings of 
fifteen to eighteen months ; they were done very well, 
29863-6. — They were all by Hereford bull, some out 
Angus and mongrels out of Connemara, 29867. — Cattle 
reared on dams for eight or nine months ; bred by 
witness himself ; small men could not do the same ; 
their cattle would not compare with those cattle, 
29869-71.— -Cattle required a good range to come to 
maturity and small man had not the necessary area, 
29873-5, 29881, 29885-9. — He could not cake-feed them, 
29881, 29885. — Calf wanted plenty of room after it 
was weaned, 29888-9. — Witness’s calves were out of 
small Connemara dams ; small man had no such cows, 
but the big ones too delicate for witness’s work, 
29877-9. — An acre would feed a cow and calf on wit- 
£™ol„ lan £ : ? maller man could not do it on that, 
29883-4 — Sinai! man must sell his milk and make 
profit from day to day ; could nob afford to use 
milk for calves ; witness had never seen a small man 
try what witness did, 29890-4.— He did what paid him 
best, which was selling milk and rearing calf, 29895- 
6.— the calves were mainly good, but not the same as 
those reared naturally, 29897-8— Witness had got 
±.33 for yearlings in Liverpool, 29899-900— Black 
water very mysterious ; suddenly forcing animals into 
flesh produced it; calf well-fed from the first not so 
SJifi .*? lt . ; th °y , we *« sometimes on .grass and in 
sheds without extra feeding ; witness had to put them 
out on new farm in January, 29901-3. 

Doobeg Property— Owners’ Improvements. 

Doobeg an eiample of benaSt of treating land 
well, Landed Estates Court conveyance purported to 
£t, m i e 6aSl f b e Parliamentary title, relying on 
hJilf ST* f t nCed ' dramed > reclaimed, made roads, 
built dwelling-houses, out-offices, and gate lodge 
spending £6,000 over two-thirds of which was for 
OQQix J. m P£2 vement s and gave employment, 29903-4, 
nSm wS a l S0 b l Ught P roduce of country round, 
29903. No cart or horse in. towniand when he pur- 

cart now ha 29 q^ a without at lea ^ a donkey 

cart now, 29915— Money spent on faith of title, if 

State purchased from him by compulsion, it should 
be taken into account, 29905-6, 29916— Money spent 
“Jf 8 } out , of witness's pocket, he was no? re- 
couped by tenants, road for his own use as well as 
theirs 29907-24— Land trebled in value, “d could 
keep three times the stock it could in 1877, it kept 
on improving under present system, 29916—' Witness 
also worked hill farm of eighty-five acres two nfiles 


away, unsuitable for tillage, good nastim. j 
stock farm, 29916. * paSture ' USed as 

Question of improvement in breed of Live 

Vai.oe or 4 Stud Paim tomb GotoSSI 

CONTROL. , 

■Small farmers’ profits would be increased if th 
bred from better animals, good bulk kept by wiW 
never used, system of forbidding man to keen hi n 
for service unless certified by Government might U 
advantageously introduced, stud farm under Gove™ 
ment valuable, useless under local control, good hna« 
essential, pure-bred bulls in congested arias would 
produce cattle for English and Scotch markets 29Qlfi 
-County Committee in Sligo had done nothing in 
district except provision of a few premium bulk and 
thoroughbred horses, Department should do some 
thing, 29917-21— Stud farm better under Government 
because they would have skilled managers, local neonle 
not skilled enough to manage dt, 29922-6— Committee 
of Agriculture might do it. 29927-8— Advice of IomI 
men would assist managers, 29929— No objection to 

local control if proper men were employed 29930 

There were some skilful cattlemen in the county but 
these were the exceptions, 29932-4— Government sys- 
tem was by examination, and the business should be 
done by experts, 29935-6— Oats and potatoes in dis- 
trict very bad, due to want of change of seed and to 
bad cultivation, 29937. 

Policy of reducing the whole country to a dead 
level of holdings only just economic. 

Unfortunate thing to reduce the whole country to 
dead level of holdings of £10 valuation, so far as 
policy was carried out men must be provided with 
loans to work new land or they would meadow or con- 
acre, or sub-let it, and in a few years it would be rnn 
out and they would be unable to pay annuities, it 
would destroy competition, possible to carry out such 
a policy if millions were handed out, 29960, 29962-3. 


Migration. 

Migration schemes difficult to carry out, most far- 
mers disliked migration, if better holding were on dif- 
ferent quality of land, they would need instruction to 
work it, capital also, people in new neighbourhood 
would regard them with hostility as intruders, 29937. 
—Absurd to suggest putting man into new holding 
without capital, 29938-40. — Hostility due to people 
* or themselves, witness had case in mind, 
29941-7. ■ — .People on this estate had already medium 
sized farms, 29948. — If there were land available on 
an estate, and tenants on congested estate in another 
area weTe offered it. knowing nothing about it, they 
would not go, 29953. — In case referred to there was 
a good deal of land to divide, enough to raise hold- 
onnc beyond £10, there was some congestion on estate, 
29954-7. 

Emigration of whole families as an alternative 
to Migration. 

State-aided emigration might be tried for relief 
of congestion if more popular than migration, .sons 
of small landlords and professional men resorted to 
it, and small farmers should be given the means, 
U whole families were willing to go, 29960-1, 29964-5. 

The young and strong were rushing to America at 
present, which was deplorable, if the whole family 
would go the State might assist, 29966-74. 

Large areas of land available for purposes of 

Migration or enlargement of holdings if fair 

PRICE WERE GIVEN — PROTEST AGAINST COJIPRX- 

sory Purchase. 

Large areas of untenanted land available in Sligo 
if Board or Land Commission offered fair price, com 
pulsion only necessary if people were to be forced to 
S u *° r ^ eSs ^ Lan land were worth, unfair for owner 
who was also occupier not to be paid for occupation 
interest, when tenant became purchaser his valuable 
occupation interest would not be wiped out; in 1899’ 
witness sold towniand to tenants with exception of 
six acres in his own hands, twenty-five years’ purchase 1 

mn c n rents paid for tenanted portion, 

£1,000 for the six acres, as there was a valuable 
limestone quarry on it, 29975— Value of limestone 
quarry would not be calculated under compulsion, it 
was not the rule, 29976-8— Railway companies taking 
land compulsorily paid more than for land taken. 
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voluntarily but that was for a public purpose by 
rS owner of land was benefited, 29979-81.-Price was 
Tottled by arbitrator, 29982.— In case of land purchaser 
would be buyer and also arbitrator, 29983.— Nothing 
lould justify compulsorily taking land c rom one man 
to give to another, however great the evil of conges- 
tion and however necessary to put a stop to it, 
29984-91- — Principle of compulsion occurred in Allot- 
ments Act and Labourers’ Act, but the holdings 
referred to were all small holdings, 29992-5.— Land 
could be sold compulsorily for debt by Land Judge in 
Dublin, 29997.— The compulsion applied in Australia 
was on occupiers who had known of the possibility 
all along, and who had not paid cash for the land, 
29998-30000.— No need to grant compulsory powers 
unless Parliament wanted to force people to sell for 
less than property was worth, 30001. — Witness had 
no reason to complain in the case of his dealing with 
a railway, they paid for loss of rent and occupation 
value witness did not put it before arbitrator, he 
knew’ price was fair, 30005-10. — Even if there were 
an arbitrator for estates it would be impossible for 
valuers to fairly estimate loss, 30011-3. 


Owner Striping Lands and offering them for Sale 

BEFORE APPROACHING ESTATES COMMISSIONERS. 

Owners might split up lands, put fair rents on 
them and offer occupation of them for sale, Estates 
Commissioners had refused in one or two cases to have 
anything to do with the properties, 30014-16. — Fines 
had been exacted in some cases before approaching 
Estates Commissioners, but possibly the process was 
not in conformity with spirit of Act of 1903, 30017-8. 

Method of estimating Fair Prices of Land. 

According to witness’s proposal of splitting up hold- 
ings no one could get in who did not pay a fine, 
majority of people could not afford that, witness 
argued as to value of land to owner, 30030-3. 

Witness would like to relieve congestion, 30019. — 
He did not oppose migration where land was volun- 
tarily sold, many landlords would sell voluntarily at 
fair price, 30024-5. — He could not agree to compul- 
sion whatever the price, 30025-7. — Estimate of price 
could not be left to professional valuer whose valua- 
tion was a mere opinion leaning in favour of his 
employer, method should be found of calculating price 
automatically, one and a third poor law valuation 
should be taken as minimum income, with option to 
owner to prove that net income during five years pro- 
ceeding was more, price of estate should be sum 
which would produce net income if invested at 34 
per cent., times the rating value. might occasionally 
represent more than net income, but seldom, 30034. — 
Estates Commissioners or Board could not be valuers, 
as they would be the buyers, 30035-8. — Responsibility 
would be on the valuation, 30039. — For occupied 
portion of land net income from tenants might be 
accepted, 30040.— Rent books showing income and ex- 
penditure for period of five years could be produced, 


LOFT'D S, Very Rev. Canon. 

See pp. 75-7. 

General opinion in favour of scheduling the 
whole of Connaught. 

Witness had lived in congested districts all his life, 
and knew what congestion meant, and the necessity 
for relieving it, the reason for general opinion that 
all Connaught should be scheduled was that there 
were just as poor people in non-congested areas 
whose valuation was raised by larger holdings in 
district and who were aggrieved that nothing was 
done for them, 30043. 

Necessity for Drainage of Owenmore Riveb — 
Damage done by Floods. 

Owenmore River badly needed drainage, fitful and 
■subject to periodic overflow, which did incalculable 
■damage, evil influence felt for four or five miles on 
e acb side, great damage in summer; when rainfalls 
ten years ago agitation concerning drainage 
i the river was begun, there was correspondence with 
government and deputation to House of Commons, 
eputation received by General Sankey, President of 
oard of Works, he refused to send inspector, surveys 
ade in 1847 too costly, so fell through, nothing had 


LOFTUS, Very Rev. Canon — continued. 
been done, persons who were not professional, but 
who knew river well, thought £600 or £700 outlay 
would keep river at ordinary summer level every day 
of the year, 30043, 30053. — It rose at Kilfree and 
flowed out at Ballysodare Bay, ten or twelve miles of 
agricultural land were flooded, the upper reaches 
being in a congested district, it was a small stream 
for four miles, then assumed formidable dimensions 
and did the> damage complained of, 30044-/. 
tressing to see flood come down, it carried away hay 
and destroyed meadows with mud, Sir J. Gore-Booth 
reduced rent on portion of property on account of 
floods, 30048. — Drainage would permanently improve 
condition of people at no great expense, 30049. — 
Riparian owners would not object, river sluggish and 
mud at bottom, so silted with vegetable deposits that 
few fish came up and were hardly worth catching, 
30050. — People had thought Government would give 
grant at a reasonable rate of interest, 30051. — Very 
little could be done to improve district until drainage 
scheme was promoted, 30052. — There were certain 
obstacles in river, a rock at Collooney was the key 
to situation, channel there would obviate difficulty, 
30053, 30063. — Owners of disused eel weir might claim 
compensation if drainage were carried out, 30053. — 
Flooding had been going on from time immemorial, 
getting worse 1 every year as deposits increased, 
30054-5. — Flood come from higher ground, where it 
was a congested district and damaged lower land that 
was not congested, turning economic holdings into 
uneconomic, waters had no free flow into lower 
reaches, and that effected upper portion, 30056-8. — 
Two miles were in congested area, thickly populated 
for ten miles each side, 30059. — Question very im- 
portant, 30060. — River did immense damage to lirgei 
portion of County Sligo, it rose in Boyle (No. 2) 
Rural District, and flowed through Tobercurry and 
Sligo to Ballysodare, attempts had been made to get 
it drained, in 1847 drainage district formed and 
plans prepared by County Surveyor, 8,000 acres to 
be benefited at cost of £7,000, Government spent 
money advanced for relief works in other ways be- 
fore scheme could be carried out ; in 1872 Grand Jury 
employed County Surveyor, he estimated £18,000 
to drain area of 3,000 acres, it fell through for want 
of co-operation of some of the landowners, Mr. Kir- 
wan, Die new surveyor, might give estimate now, 
in August, 1904, meeting held at Ballymote passed 
resolutions asking for free Government grants, re- 
questing Board and Department to co-operate to 
carry out work, replies received from the two 
Boards saying they had no funds, flood in summer 
months meant damage of £16,000, persons affected 
were aggrieved that Government gave nothing to 
them, while giving grants to other parts of Ireland 
towards which Sligo contributed. Board of Works 
should be. authorised to send engineer to make plans 
and specifications, and save promoters the expense, 
Department had said scheme must be initiated by 
Drainage Board under Board of Works, Congested 
Districts Board had said Chief Land Inspector should 
be sent, 30061. — Mr. Carroll was sent, and made a 
report, 30062-3. — Department should make free gran/t, 
and the people would then organise a Drainage Board, 
30064-5. 

Migration. 

Difficulties in the way of migration would disappear 
if tackled, it must be judiciously done, pace would 
develop itself, 30065-7. — Uneconomic holdens in neigh- 
bourhood should be the first to be attended to in 
dividing large farms, 30068. — No difficulty if family 
were migrated, Irish attached to their homes, but 
would move if they had inducement, 30069. — Nothing 
more required than to take them from a worse posi- 
tion and put them in a better one, 30070. — Credit 
for tenant right of previous holding would go to 
establish man in new holding, Board would add some- 
thing as a free grant or loan, 30071-2. 

Objection to merging Congested Districts Board 
in Estates Commissioners. 

Congested Districts Board had the affection of the 
people, undesirable even to change its name, 30073. — 
Putting work in a new Government department’s 
hands would affect temper of people, and make work 
more difficult, 30074-5. — Estates Commissioners could 
be allowed to operate in Connaught if modus vivendi 
could be established, but things would run more 
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QUIN, Rev. B. — continued. 


smoothly if left to Board, 30076-7. — Board’s hands 
should be strengthened, 30077. — Disadvantage in hav- 
ing two bodies doing same work, 30078-9. 


yet not scheduled, while the latter 
discontent, and want of confidence 
30082. 


this bred 
in Government, 


Supervision required on Grazing Earms when 

ARRANGEMENTS WERE MADE FOR BENEFIT OF TENANTS. 

Estates Commissioners took over large farms to 
give accommodation land to surrounding tenants, 
beautiful grass farm taken over for that purpose at 
Carrigans, near Ballymote, £200 paid as compensa- 
tion to a tenant, who had it for one and a half yeans, 
purchase money apportioned iamong tenants to their 
satisfaction, rule laid down that no cattle should be 
grazed on it from 1st November to 1st May, date 
changed to 15th November to suit market, after the 
first 15th November six or seven tenants sent in their 
cattle in spite of rule, supervision necessary to pre- 
vent breach of rules, arch offender processed, County 
Court Judge gave decree against him, and witness 
arranged that he should pay according to winter 
grade and number of cattle, but could not get the 
money, witness wrote to Land Commission, who said 
each of the tenants interested had right to take 
process against offenders, 30079-80. 


QUIN, Rev. B. 


See pp. 77-80. 


Action of Congested Districts Board Hampered 

by Existing Laws, Economic Advantages of 

Purchasing Estates En Bloc. 

Congested Districts 'Board effected many improve- 
ments, but their actions were hampered by existing 
laws, facilities, under Act of 1903 not generally 
availed of, no movement by Landlords to sell en bloc, 
consequence was that Board’s properties were iso- 
lated, and they could not carry out general schemes 
such .as drainage of Owen-more River or River Moy, 
which did great damage to country, making of roads, 
turbary, etc., 30082, 30101. — Large sum spent on 
load to Daghloon, which, df continued through neigh- 
bouring property to county roacl, would be of public 
utility and could be maintained by the county, ex- 
penditure partly wasted, because only one landlord 
sold to Board, and neighbouring properties could 
not be interfered with, purchase of estates cn bloc 
would f acilitate distribution of turbary, as that on .a 
neighbouring estate was sometimes nearer a tenant, 
and consequently more valuable to him, saving would 
also be effected in distribution of untenanted land, 
tenant’s house often .at opposite end of estate to land, 
economic distribution only possible by simultaneous 
purchase of surrounding properties, for all these trea- 
sons Board should be empowered by Act of Parlia- 
ment to purchase on equitable terms all lands re- 
quired to carry out improvements on scientific and 
economic basis, 30082, 30088-9.— Simultaneous pur- 
chase of estates by Board would not lead to Board 
being landlord for a length of time, it simply meant 
that instead of purchasing isolated spots they should 
buy a property and its surrounding properties, 30089- 
90- — Less labour in sub-dividing, a survey of a pro- 
perty always meant that of the surrounding ones as 
well, far easier for staff to work on properties that 
were together, 30102.— Work could be thoroughly 
completed, and there would be no likelihood of Board 
having to return, 30103. — Board should have oompul- 
sory powers to purchase estates in any province, 
30109. 

Compulsory Purchase. 

Price the objection to compulsion, enough land had 
already been sold to fix approximate fair price, land- 
lords could not complain if they got net income, it 
was a mild type of compulsion, it was time State 
stopped unreasonableness, mistake to limit purchase 
powers to Connaught, -as most untenanted land was 
outside, a landlord known to witness offered property 
for sale before Act of 1903 at 20 years’ purchase, 
tenants waited for passing of Act, and finally bought 
at 23 years purchase, terms raised by landlords after 
Act was passed, 30082. 


Scheduling of the Whole of Connaught Proposed 
Board, atodd got additional powers and mor . 
S U °o»“raglt should bo scheduled, 30082 
u nt ' scheduling arbitrary 

BrancMeld poorer than Pullagh and Mullaghanarry 


Migration of Large Landholders Less Costt 
than Migration of Small Tenants. Y 

Large landholders of 100 to 300 .acres should V 
migrated to rich lands of midlands, less costlv 
migrating smaller tenants, grazing plains would fW 
remain in gross, largo farms left vacant, should he 
divided among remaining tenants to enlarge their 
holdings, few housese need be built, as uneconomk 
holdings were mostly .adjacent, large farmer did not 
object to migrating, provided he got a better holdi™ 
30082, 30091-3, 30105-7.-No attempts had beenSi 
m Sligo, 30104.— Board did not enlarge holding 
beyond £10 valuation, Estates Commissioners had not 
grasped the evils of congestion, they sometimes en- 
larged up to £40 even on estates with many uneco- 
nomic holdings, and they had allowed landlords to 
purchase land necessary to relieve congestion on their 
own properties which the Board had never permitted 
30082-4. 


Agricultural Instruction.— Model Farms. 

Superior system of agriculture should he taught 
model farms good, Department would not have them’ 
.Sir J. Gore-Booth offered land for one, but they said 
they could not take it up at present, Board might 
use Chaff pool lands as model farm and garden, 300&4- 
7, 30094-6.— Where lands were striped and given to 
tenants a man should be sent to instruct them, resi- 
dent instructor better than itinerant instructor, 
30097-8. — Model farm should be on lines possible for 
small holders, 30100. 

Agricultural Instruction.— National Schools. 

A central National school could be tunned into an 
agricultural one, better to have small farm of two or 
three acres attached to all schools, teachers would re- 
quire a practical knowledge of agriculture, 30110.— 
Either a special training college or a special depart- 
ment in a training college would be required, 30111-2. 
— The teaching would .add to interest of ordinary 
school work, 30113. — Girls should be taught cottage 
industries, a good deal done already in way of teach- 
ing knitting, etc., more could be done, itinerant in- 
struction under county schemes good, permanent in- 
structors .in schools would be better, 30114.— Loss to 
the country that practical training had not been 
given before, 30112. 

Transfer of Agricultural Work from the Board 
to Department of Agriculture. 

Congested districts suffered from transfer of Board’s 
agricultural schemes to Department, little done to 
educate people in spraying, live stock scheme not suc- 
cessful, present scheme of placing a few lughly-bred 
animals in county and exercising no authority in 
case of all the other animals promised to be intermin- 
able, county should not be denuded of timber, re-af- 
forestation should he Government work, lands suit 
able should be vested in County Council, should be 
Government’s care to maintain works of public 
utility executed by Board, 30087. 


CRYAN, Me. J. M. 

See p. 80. 

Scheduling of Boyle No. 2 Rural District 
Proposed. 

Necessity for relieving congestion .and carrying out 
arterial drainage, extension of scheduled area sag; 
gested, so as to include entire of Boyle No. 2 Rural 
District, 30116. — Ten unscheduled and three scae- 
duled electoral divisions in Boyle No. 2 DBtxaCT, 
30117.— Ten non-scheduled divisions should he i scR 
duled, 30118. — Ten divisions excluded because of 
valuation of grazing randies, 30120. — More P° ve 7 
in non-scheduled divisions than in scheduled, " 

vanny Division, which witness represented, filing 
more than 100 holdings under £4 valuation, oui* • 
Grievance that so poor a district should be exon 
from operations of Congested Districts Beard, w 
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CRYAN, Mr. J. M.— continued. 

—Onh one property bought at present by Estates 
Commissioners in witness’s division, 50122-4.— The 
Fing-Hannan, Rockingham Estate, 30152.— Consider- 
able amount of grazing land on it, which Estates 
Commissioners were very slow in dividing up. 30125- 
7 —But they were in process of doing it, 30128.— 
Estates Commissioners not dividing property, but 
letting it for grazing purposes for six months, 30130. 
—Land already vested in tenants, 30131. 


Drainage. 

Arterial drainage would be a great benefit to the 
country, a lot of land rendered useless by flooding of 
the Owenmore and other rivers, 30133-4. — More 
should be done in this direction, 30135-7. 


GILMARTIN, Mr. W. 

See pp. 80-2. 

Condition of Holdings in Unscheduled Area or 
Boyle No. 2 District. — Con-acre System. 


Three electoral divisions of Boyle No. 2 District 
scheduled, 10 unscheduled, condition of small farmer 
in unscheduled .area, just as bad as .any in scheduled 
area, unjust that 10 unscheduled divisions should be 
•debarred from privileges of Congested Districts 
Board owing to amount of untenanted land and non- 
residential farms in them, in Drumrath division there 
were 2,000 acres of un'tenanted land and Don-resi- 
dential farms, and bordering those were 136 tenants 
under £5 valuation and 63 between £5 and £10, mak- 
ing 199 living on uneconomic holdings, in many places 
people were huddled together on patches of reclaimed 
bog and on refuse or useless portions of fat and fer- 
tile land used for bullock runs and sheep walks, same 
applied to other unscheduled districts, they were 
studded with untenanted land, while poor people 
existed on the bogs and mountain sides, Government 
should take over these .non-residential and untenanted 
lands and re-distribute them among tenants of un- 
economic farms, district very mountainous, hundreds 
of small farmers on reclaimed patches of mountain 
had not a perch of land to grow a potato fit for 
human use, 30138, 30142. — They paid £6 to £9 to 
nearest grass farm for acre of land to grow potatoes, 
30138-45. — Paid exorbitant price out of sheer neces- 
sity, 30145-7. — Small farmer would get con-acre as a 
rule for two years, 30156. — The first year he would 
grow potatoes, 30147. — And would buy artificial 
manure, 30148-50. — He would not apply artificial 
manure unless he got the con -.acre for second year, 
30157. — Second year he would grow oats, and might 
get land for £1 less, 30151-2. — ‘Rye gnass grown the 
third year, which small fanner might get at a price, 
or outsider might out-hid him, or owner of land 
might keep it himself, 30154. — Gon-acre holding then 
■taken back to pasture, 30155. — £2 per ton average 
price paid for potatoes, but this year it would be £5 
owing to bad crop, 30158-60, 30173-5.— In Drumnath 
Electoral Division there were seven townlands, in 
Baytown townland there were ten tenants of £1 valua- 
tion who paid price stated for land to grow potatoes, 
~ tQe 7 kept a cow they had to pay exceptional price 
for grass, and in summer for meadow, 30161. — Chil- 
w* 1 * n ® n €$ an -d and America, etc., sent help to en- 
able fanners to pay £9 an acre, keeping cattle would 
Rot return sufficient money, 30162, 30179. — Farmers 
nad no cheaper place to remove to, 30163. — It took 
each year to meet its own demands, and unless they 
^i®/i bi land to grow potatoes they would starve, 
f 01 "- — If potatoes were bought they would have no 
Riployment,. 30165. — It was a pity these industrious 
People had not good land to cultivate, 30166. — An 
acre ot land in oon-acre would return on average four 
tons °* Potatoes, .and £8 or £9 was paid, 
1&7-8, 30171-2. — Production of potatoes per acre in 
igo not quite three tons, 30169.— -Second year far- 
er was not compelled to put manure on land, he had 
br*! seed, 30176-7. — Instructors appointed 

y agricultural Department never attempted to carry 
inf* 6Xpen f l ® nts on these wretched little holdings, the 
soil re MT78 >ft ' n ® ^ was use ' ess t° cultivate such 


GILMARTIN, Mr. W. — continued. 

The poor people of those elevated districts, 
looked down on the plains of Boyle on one side, and 
thousands of acres of non-residential and untenanted 
land on the other, 30178. 

Drainage. 

Half the land tilled in Boyle No. 2 Rural District 
too wet, and could never be successfully cultivated 
until drained, better to encourage people to drain 
and improve soil than to make roads and improve 
houses, the small fanner depended on. the soil for 
everything, if soil was drained and lime was avail- 
able and properly applied good results would follow ; 
two things necessary to improve condition of small 
farmer — 1st, non-residential and untenanted land 
should be divided for relief of congestion, 2nd, Go- 
vernment should give a loan at low interest for 
drainage, 30179. — Loan should be advanced either 
through Congested Districts Board or given to small 
farmers themselves, inspector seeing that work was 
done, 30180-1. — Closed drains suggested, 30182. — 
Fields were so wet, in many cases seed had gone bad 
before being put into ground, 30183-6. — Drainage 
would cost about £8 per .acre, 30187-90. — Small farmer 
should be encouraged, and this would be as good a. 
way as Congested Districts Board or any other body 
could assist, 30191. — Loan should be .advanced at low 
rate of interest and employed on labour, 30192-6. 

Reclamation of Land, Instruction by Department 
of Agriculture, &c. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion instructed the people in the best way to reclaim 
land, 30197-8. — Witness had seen experiment plot on 
bog soil, 30198-9. — -Reclamation of land should be the 
principal :industry of Ireland, 30200-1. — Large pro- 
portion of land of Ireland used for .agricultural pur- 
poses had been reclaimed from bog, 30202-3. — Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had demonstrations as to the 
best way of reclaiming land, but witness would 
sooner see them experiment on one of the wretched 
little holdings a small farmer had to live on, 30204. — 
Witness had seen an experimental plot on a most 
fertile spot where it was. easy to carry out experi- 
ments, 30205-7. — Great majority of tenants had a 
thorough knowledge of reclamation of land, .and 
could make more out of an acre of land than the 
most scientific man, 30208, 30213. — Department of 
Agriculture were under just as much obligation to 
experiment on wretched holdings as fertile land, 
30209a-11. — They should not do it at all if they oould 
not experiment on all classes of soil, and it would 
take them all their time to show the people a better 
way, 30210-1.— -As long as farmers had help from 
their sons they tried to reclaim land, but sons got a 
higher price for their labour in England and America, 
30214-6. 


HENRY, Mr. DOMINICK. 

See pp. 82-3. ^ 

Scheduling non-scheduled areas in Tobehcurry 
District proposed — Compulsory Powers and 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS TOR CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
Board advocated. 

Twenty-one electoral divisions in Tobercurry Rural 
District, nine scheduled, and remaining eleven should 
be scheduled, as a portion or portions of them were- 
congested, in Branchfield division, out of thirty-six 
holdings, fifteen were rated at £5 and under, in 
Loughill there were forty-seven holdings, twenty-five 
rated at between £5 and £10, .and ten under £5, same 
conditions existed in other non-scheduled divisions, 
non-residential holdings rated at £50 and unwards 
most suited for relief of congestion, witness advocated 
compulsory powers for the Congested Districts Board 
to acquire necessary lands and migrate persons in- 
habiting congested areas, he also advocated placing 
sufficient funds at disposal of Board, 30217. — There 
were more poor spots in non-scheduEed than in 
scheduled area, 30218-9. — Places like Branchfield not 
scheduled, as there was a farm £150 valuation in 
vicinity, and division was very small, 30219. — If farm 
was not there rateable value would be much lower 
than in some of scheduled districts, 30220. — Whole 

4 
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HENRY, Mr. P. J .-.—continued. 


of Connaught should be scheduled, and. compulsory 
powers given to Congested Districts Board to re- 
arrange,, and purchase estates anywhere they liked, 
same to apply to the seveti counties of which portions 
were scheduled, and to Donegal, 30220 a-1. 

Enlargement of holdings a remedy for Conacre 
System. 

Conacre system existed in district, mountain 
holders paying £6 10s. to 100-acre farmers for potatoes 
and oats, 30221. — Enlargement of holdings by removal 
of three or four tenants would, give the rest more 
land to till and more grazing for their cattle, and so 
obviate necessity for conacre, 30222-4. — At present 
they tilled a portion of their holding, and took 
meadowing, keeping two or three mountain cows and 
rearing calves, 30225-6. — Some grew potatoes, but some 
of the land would not grow potatoes fit for human 
use, 30227-8, 30230. — If holdings were enlarged they 
would be able to find some portion of it fit for grow- 
ing potatoes, 30231-2. — Seven miles of land outside 
Ballymote, where there was no lawsuit for seven 
years, while all along other side of Ox Mountains 
was thickly populated, 30233. 


M’DERMOTT, Mr. PETER JAMES. 

See p. 83. 

Treatment of Tobercurry Rural District as a 

SCHEDULED AREA PROPOSED. 

Tobercurry Rural District should he treated as 
scheduled area, some portions of present nom-scheduled 
divisions were acutely congested, lands suited to 
remedy this state of affairs were non-residential hold- 
ings, 30234. 

County Representation on Congested Dtstricis 

Board and quickening of operations advocated. 

Congested Districts Board should have compulsory 
powers to acquire lands and be provided with adequate 
funds, and its constitution should be widened 
so as to afford county representation, 30234. — 
Operations should he quickened, and Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should get into possession of an estate 
in less than two years, 30234, 30238. — It took Con- 
gested Districts Board five years to divide and allocate 
the lands of two comparatively small estates, and 
work was not yet finished, 30235, 30237. — The estates 
referred to were the Armstrong and the Danv estates, 
30236, 30239. — Congested Districts Board should ac- 
quire ownership of property in a year and divide 
and allocate to tenant-, in another year, 30240-1.- 

Wages paid to Board’s Workmen. 

Low rate of wages paid by Board to workmen and 
overseers was a drawback to speeding the operations, 
30241.— -If they paid better wages it would be worth 
the while of overseers to attend to their position, 
30242. — They did not pay lower wages than those 
current in the district, 30243-4.— But they expected 
men to work longer hours, 30245-9. 


HENRY, Mr. P. J. 

See pp. 83-4. 

Necessity for. Drainage in Tobercurry Parish. 

Beatty Estate, Tullycusheenbeg, very congested, no 
untenanted land on estate, small lake which could 
be drained at little expense, thorough system of 
drainage much needed, River Moy running through 
centre of district, people could not get potatoes and 
oats into wet lands until May 1st, consequently when 
blight appeared early, stalks were not fully matured 
and potato crop was a failure, loss to farmers along 
the Moy in a wet year not less than £1,000 in 
Tubbercurry parish alone, hay and oats often carried 
away by floods,' what remained was useless for feed- 
ing purposes, and could only be used for bedding 
and manure. 


Untenanted Land in the Parish— Estates Sold 

offered for Sale. AJiI5 

Untenanted lands in parish were Ballydass snr 
acres and lower, Leitrim, about 50 acres Knox 
comprising townlands of Ballvara, Carrowresah 
Carane, Doomore, Mutlaun, Mullaghanarry p«ii“3 
and Cloonaraha, was offered for sale to tenants ahn,* 
1896 at eighteen years’ purchase, in 1904 
six years purchase, and again at twenty-four and » 
half years' purchase estates already sold were the 
O’Connor estate, Cnrrentubber sold' about 1886 at 
fourteen years’ purchase, Brett estate in 1894 J 
fourteen and fifteen years’ purchase, Fitzgerald estate 
in 1903 at sixteen years’ purchase, under Act of ions 
following had been offered for sale; Young estate 
Cloonacool, in 1904 at twenty-six and a quarter 
years’ purchase ; Cooper estate in 1904 at twenty-four 
and a half years’ purchase ; O’Hara estate, Longhill 
in 1905. at Twenty -three and a half years’ purchase' 
Leitrim Estate (in Chancery) in 1906 at twenty and 
twenty-one and a half years’ purchase, tenante on 
O’Hara estate were much in arrears, and would agree 
to purchase on almost any terms, most owed from 
two and a half years’ rent upwards, same with some 
tenants on Leitrim estate, in case of sales of Meredith 
estate, Sessue, outside landlord (Cooper) bought ever 
100 acres of hest portion of hog and tenants did not 
understand they had lost bog until too late to obiect, 
some tenants on Corsallagh estate were bady treated) 
and were allotted portions of bog away from holding) 
and with no right of way, consequently they had to- 
trespass on others, and were often brought before local 
petty sessions, 30250. 


Rents earned in England or America— Advances of 

Provisions. Clothing, &c., made by Merchants. 

Rents were earned by children in England and 
America, merchants and traders of Tobbercurry sup- 
plied outfit, and often advanced money to send child- 
ren to Ajnerica, waiting for money two or three yeais. 
if these resources were cut off people would be unable 
to live on land, and merchants would not advance 
provisions and clothing, Ac., if merchants and 
traders pressed for money they would leave all middle 
class and small farmers without any live stock on 
their farms, but. they always encouraged farmers to 
hold on to their stock until they could • be sold to 
advantage, merchants even advanced rent to farmers, 
as landlords had no sympathy with tenants, and 
unless rents were paid, tenants were sure to be put 
under law costs, scarcely 10 per cent, of the tenants 
got along without assistance, small landholders paid 
£5 or £6 an acre for conacre, 30250. 


Parish Committee. 

Congested Districts Board paid for number of years 
£100 a year for benefit of small farmers to Parish 
Committees, which enabled them to improve dwellings, 
build out-houses, &c., number of bye-roads had been 
made, and wet and marshy lands and rivers drained, 
30251-4, 


BOLES. Mr. E. G. 


See pp. 85-6. 

Highwood District. 

225 holdings within confines of Highwood 
branch of United Irish League, County Sligo, 106 
over £10 valuation, 89 between £10 and £5, 30 under 
£5, 30255. 

Description of Properties. 

Grazing ranch of 120 Irish acres belonging to 
Richard Gorman in townland of Annaghloy, far® 
non-residential with herd on it, 30255, 30259-60.— 
Witness lived within two miles, 30258. — Mr. Gorman 
lived on his property at Templevanny, eleven or 
twelve miles away, 30264-5. — He had no other non- 
residential farm at Annaghloy, but had one at 
Templevanny, 30266-7. 30271-2.— He let 1 out non- 
residential farms as grazing to local people, 30268-9. 
He put a few cattle on himself. 30270. — Annaghloy 
ranch bought by auction in 1894 at £2,665, 
representatives of owner and occupier, T. Rae, 30261- 
3. 30273-85, twenty-eigKt Irish acres owned by Colonel 
Gethin on Inniehmore Island, land held by W. Atn- 
son on eleven months’ system, a workman of Colonel 
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fethin’s living on island with no land, 30255.— Very 
-mall holdings in townlands of Ballinarry and Cor- 
riseenblike, some people with no land, 30255.— On 
Xing-Harman property, recently sold under Wyndham 
Act there were hve Irish acres good land in Lower Barroe, 
this was taken by Gethin family forty or fifty years 
ago it adjoined the demesne, and seizure of land de- 
prived tenants of a convenient pass to water, King- 
"Harman tenants in arrears, and paid high purchase 
price of twenty-one ami a half and twenty- 
three years’ purchase rather than pay arrears, 
majority would be unable to pay annuities, 

30255. Sir G. King estate comprised Ballinarry 

Upper and Lower Annaghowan, in 1904 tenants 
asked for terms of sale, landlord demanded 
twenty-six and a half years' purchase on first term 
rents, twenty-four and a half on second term, while 
some neighbouring estates were sold at seventeen 
years’ purchase, terms refused, 30255. — O'Connor 
estate comprised lands of Carricknagrip, Corrigeenboy, 
Treenmore, sale demanded by tenants immediately 
Act of 1903 was passed, twenty-one and a half years’ 
purchase asked, while superior property of Greenagh 
sold for seventeen, tenants refused offer, as they 
mostly depended on money from America, which 
might not continue, 30255. — Colgan property com- 
prised quarter lands of Tullybullawn and Cornmuckla, 
land inferior, cleared of tenants in 1846, afterwards 
retenanted, when receipt issued to tenants was dated 
hack half a year, with unwritten agreement that this 
was never to be charged, in 1897 landlord claimed 
running gale, and tenants paid three half-years’ rent 
within fifteen months, and but for friends in America 
they could not have done it, in 1903 and 1904 they 
asked for sale, which was refused, they were dependent 
on earnings from America, and were anxious to pur- 
chase through Estates Commissioners in order to get 
inspection, 30255. — Compulsory purchase necessary on 
above-named properties, 30255. 


Kilmactranny Property. 

Terms of sale on Kilmactranny property twenty-one 
and a half years’ purchase for first term rents, twenty- 
four and a half for second, year’s rent to be added 
and arrears wiped out, most tenants owed no arrears, 
tenants got sporting rights, those adjoining the bog 
were to have it- after turf was cut out, the rest of 
the tenants were to leave three feet of mud for 
reclamation, five tenants under 5s. valuation, but two 
had land on adjoining property, four tenants with no 
land, one had some on adjoining property, property 
offered for sale nineteen years ago at seventeen years’ 
purchase, tenants would only give sixteen years’ at 
first, after two months, all agreed, but sale had then 
heen abandoned on account of interference of mort- 
gagees, if tenants had agreed at first they would 
nave got 8s. in pound reduction, landlord was now- 
getting ten years’ purchase more than he asked nine- 
teen years ago, 30255. 


Turbary. 


150 or 160 acres of turf in Highwood district owned 
by Mr. Park would be useful if acquired by Board or 
Estates Commissioners, and divided as accommoda- 
tion turf, of which there was none, tenants went five 
or six miles for turf, 30256. 

Coal. 

Experts had certified coal to be in district, 30256. 


Land for Migration. 


■ of land “ Gwvagh district, benefit if 

people from such townlands as Cornmuckla and Tully- 
ouilawa were migrated there, 30257. 

Insanitary Houses. 

p5'i mbe ^ insanitary houses in Highwood district, 
ti * , Commissioners requested to improve them at 
time of sale, 30286. . 


Live Stock, Schemes. 

did not select live stock, Depai 
no * : listen to representations, and the 
ureeas were not approved of by people, 30286-92. , 


NICHOLSON, PATRICK. 

See page 86-92. 

Congestion in Tcbbercurky. 

Every estate in Tubbercurrv district congested ; 
Bailycusheenbeg Ballyglass and Carntubber estates 
near Leitrim all bad ; seven tenants in Ballyglass, 
with 43 acres between them, three with houses to- 
gether in same “ street ” and one acre each ; one man 
had to go 300 or 400 yards to his acre and had no 
right of way or cartway to public road, 20293-4. — He 
had a farm and was a farmer, but worked for other 
people as well, 30295-8. — His wife’s people had been 
evicted from grazing farm in neighbourhood, 30300. 
— The three houses were not in town or village, only 
built together, 30419-21. — Man in town with labourer's 
cottage and one acre not a farmer, 30417. — He would 
not like to work on a farm, he could earn more in 
town for less labour, 30418. — No labourers’ cottages 
built in witness’s union yet, 30415. 


Grazing Farm in Ballyglass. 

Grazing farm of 500 acres in Ballyglass where ten- 
ants were evicted forty or sixty years ago, 30294, 
30302, 30318. — Those on brink of bog remained there ; 
there were 500 acres good land let on 11 months’ sys- 
tem ; one or two big graziers now wanting to take 
this land, 30300. — Owners were Ellen Mossman’s re- 
presentatives ; tenants did not exactly know who 
they were, 30300-1, 30305. — The land was in Bally- 
glass townland, in Cloonacool electoral division, Tub- 
bercurry rural district, 30302-4. — Much bog and coarse 
land attached to the 500 acres, 30307. 

Townland of Leitrim. 

Twelve tenants in the othertownland of Leitrim ; 48 
acres 3 roods between ten of them ; 7 acres the most 
any man had ; one tenant had g acre given to him as 
rough bog, he cropped and reclaimed it and now it 
was good land ; one tenant fairly well off with 20 
acres, 30307, 30315. — Board had negotiated about a 
farm in this townland, but were dissatisfied with 
title, 30307, 30314, 30318. — It was divided ; 50 or 60 
acres went to tenant who previously had 20 ; a school- 
master got 25 acres ; both could have done without, 
30307-10, 30315. — Popular opinion that professional 
man was not fitted for land ; tenants on estate had 
prior right ; land should be taken from schoolmaster ; 
he could be given some where it was less scarce, 30310- 
3. — Farms altogether too small, 30315. 

Size of Economic Holding. 

20 acres of land in Tubbercurxy district necessary 
for economic holding as land was not of the best, 
30315, 30459. — Doubtful if man could live on 12 acres 
even where land was good ; impossible at Tubbercurry 
where it was generally worth only 15s. an acre ; 
men could not live on such farms, they had to go to 
England for three or four months a year with their 
sons, 30457-8. — No farm should be less than. 25 acres, 
30456. 

Migration of Large Farmers. 

Best to migrate larger farmers who were better 
adapted for it ; they owned the best land and were 
anxious to improve residences, etc. ; they would 
willingly go if offered good farms of 20 or 30 acres, 
30315, 30434-5. — They were in position to raise loans 
from banks to stock farms ; only one house would 
have to be built and 60 or 70 acres would be left 
available for striping ; if small farmers were 
migrated six or seven houses must be built ; every 
migrant involved a loss of £100 to Board or Estates 
Commissioners ; cheaper to transfer largeT farmers, 
30434-5. 


Non-res idential Farms. 

Non-residential farms could be acquired if. induce- 
ments were held out to owners ; they could take equi- 
valent land where it was less scarce, 30315.— -653 
acres in Tubbercurry parish ; tenants anxious to buy ; 
landlord’s demands unreasonable; ..large tenants 
bought direct from landlord; small ones preferred 
buying through Estates Commissioners, 30432. 

4 * 
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Newer Competitors for Large Farms than for 
Small ones. 

Large farms fetched less in open market ; they had 
fewer competitors ; farm of 40 acres recently sold for 
£200 at private sale, while one of 200 acres only 
fetched £400 at public auction ; 50-acre farm of not 
very good land sold at public auction for £250 ; and 
one' of 11 or 12 acres with bottom land on it went for 
£400, 30432-4. 

Value of Land in Tubbercurry. 


NICHOLSON, Mr. PATRICK— continued. 

Direct Sales. 

Estate with bog on it for tenants sold direct- bo 
bought by outside landlord and taken away ; similar 
sale in which tenants had bog, but no right of 
to it; such things should be attended to by Estate! 
Commissioners before money was paid, 30351, “ s 

Trespass. 

Actions for trespass against tenants sometimes 
tried, 30351. 


True value of land in Tubbercurry district about 
20 years’ purchase of rental, 30321. — Owners paid too 
much for untenanted lands ; without compulsion they 
would not sell at terms they bought at, 30318-20.- — Fail- 
price should be given and both parties considered, 
30334-7. — People would be satisfied if value were left 
to arbitrator to decide, 30322, 30338-40. — Owners ex- 
pected to get 50 per cent, more than they paid for 
land, 30325. — Some of their lands had been bought at 
public auction ; some at private sale ; true value 
was what an article would fetch at public auction if 
there were proper competition ; at such an auction 
things were not bought cheap, 30326-33. 

Beatty Estate. 

Beatty Estate in scheduled district, 30316-7. 


Drainage of River Moy. 


Drainage of River Moy required ; want of it did 
harm to tillage along banks ; back waters choked up 
rivulets when flood rose ; water remained on land 
for two days ; potatoes got soft and worthless, 30315. 
— Plans for drainage drawn up some years ago by 
engineer of Board ; fearing opposition from Moy Fish 
Conservators Board did nothing ; plans, maps, etc., 
could still be had ; £1,000 would be saved if they 
were utilised, 30317-8, 30344.— Obstructions in River 
Moy had accumulated for years ; three or four ob- 
structions in Tubbercurry parish ; much damage 
done, even cattle and sheep got lost, 30341-2.— Over- 
flowing extended for five miles along bank ; 574 acres 
m parish damaged, 30343, 30349. — Conservators were 
at Ballina ; they had water bailiffs to watch fishing, 
30344. h ’ 

Potato Crop. 


Potato crop the mainstay of people ; poorest suf- 
fered most from its failure ; pigs, poultry and cattle 
fed on potatoes as well as people ; nothing done 
save crop except spraying, which was not always 
effective ; new varieties should be introduced ; cham- 
pion introduced in 1880, the main crop at present; 
its drawback was its tubers did not form till late, 
30317.— Crop of potatoes off light or reclaimed land 
had not the staying power of that off good soil ; crop 
would be withered and blighted long before it would 
decay on strong land even without spraying ; yield 
less on bad land ; two mouldings given to potatoes on 
light land ; if soil were ploughed the subsoil of gravel 
would be turned up ; at first moulding nothing left 
to come up for second moulding, with the result that 
stalks were not properly earthed and weeds came; 
30361 the am ° Unt ° f manure needed for bad land, 


Price of Land. 

Knox Estate offered for sale to tenants in 1896 ; 1 
years’ purchase asked ; tenants offered 16 and sa 
fell through ; after 1903 Act was passed 26 year 
purchase on second term rents asked, 30349-51.— For 
estates m parish sold at from 14 to 16 years’ purchat 
before Act of 1903 ; four others offered for sale afti 
passing of Act at 23* to 26 years’ purchase; sal, 
not caned through, 30351, 


Indebtedness to Shopkeepers. 

Rent often advanced by shopkeepers; loan beini> 
repaid when money came from America in December- 
large amount came from America which helped to pay 
for clothing, food, etc. ; in bad years people depended 
on shopkeepers, hoping to repay them when children 
grew up and went to America ; very few tenant far- 
mers who could live on farms without help, 30351. 

Conacre. 

One or two acres of conacre taken by most smill 
farmers for potatoes and oats ; £5 to £7 an acre paid 
for it to large farmers, 30351, 30383.— Small farmers 
had good land themselves, but reserved it for cattle - 
they nursed land till it came to grass again; the 
last year they had one to three acres seed potatoes, 
30351. — If people were migrated from mountain to 
grass lands they should be allowed to manage their own 
farms and not be prevented letting in conacre, 30553- 
5. — Land would deteriorate if so let, but people would 
not do it if they could help it, 30355-6.— Land wouid 
not deteriorate much i f it were good ; light land could 
not be used for conacre ; good land usually taken, 
30357, 30360. 


Witness’s Farm. 

Witness’s farm comprised 9 Irish acres of light 
land and 7 or 8 acres bog, 30358-9. — No staying- 
power in land ; i f left eight or nine years without 
digging it would be worthless, 30359. 

Parish Committees. 

Yearly grant of £100 given by Board to parish- 
administered by Parish Committee ; dwellings, out- 
oflices, etc., much improved; formerly few farmers- 
had out-offices roofed with corrugated iron ; now them 
were plenty ; some people needing improvements were 
too poor to take advantage of grant, as only one-thiid 
cost was given by Parish Committee; Committee 
should be able to give half cost where applicant was 
exceptionally poor and under £4 valuation ; several 
unable to take advantage of grant without neighbours’ 
help, 30361. 

Industries. 

No industries ; employment for girls at 5s. to 9s. a 
week and for boys at 6s. to 12s. would keep thousands 
from going to America or England for a few months 
in the year ; if money expended by County Councils, 
on live stock schemes, of which independent people 
got. the benefit, were doubled and used to start cottage 
industries or local factories no one would complain, 
as that would relieve the poorest and prevent their 
becoming a burden on the rates, 30361. 

Increase in demand fob Labour required. 

Something wanted to increase demand for labour, 
30362. — Creation of 30-acre holdings would help, a 3 
the owners would sometimes want extra hands ; far- 
mer and his wife without grown-up sons could not do- 
everything, 30363-5.— Man with 25-acre farm an® 
fair proportion of tillage could employ a man almost 
all the year, 30367. 


Sale through Board. Fitzgerald Estate. 

When Fitzgerald Estate was bought by Board all ■ 
good land m centre of estate was in hands of la: 
S«l ™ S J aS dl I lded amon g tenants ; Board drain 
+ i ? u roads, and some of the tenants fr 
Z hovels into substantial houses remodel 

out of farm buildings on landlord’s farm 30351 


Tillage. 

Five acres tillage out of 25-acre farm 
fanner could not manage more himself ; many t fr 
t.o do on fe.rm besides tillage, 30373.— Income _ 
more sure from grazing than from tillage ;. *» . 

conjunction required ; roots wanted for cattle, ai 
—Safe to till 5 acres even with earnings of cauur 
and selling milk to creamery at profit; 2 acres 
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j ow 30377.— District would not benefit if there 
were no’ tillage except potato plot nor would such a 
system be profitable ; withdrawal of grant-in-aid from 
,,tes would be a means of compelling men to till, 
30378-81 —People were anxious to till and went miles 
for conacre when they had no land ; they used not 
to do so, 30382.— They would not till more than 
necessary; majority would not want conacre with 
25 acres; they would take in grazing cattle from 
neighbours and till the minimum ; young people 
sometimes saved money and bought calf, which they 
sent to farmer, 30384-8. 


Turnips. 

Turnips not much grown ; soil not deep enough 
for Swedes, 30388. 

Price of Cereals. 

Tendency formerly to let tillage run down as price 
of cereals was low ; 'price of oats now going up, 30374, 
30403-4, 30412-3.— Oats used for feeding cattle and 
for a variety of purposes, 30414. 


Tullinsheen. 

Five acres good land should be given to people with 
small farms as was done at Tullinsheen where 5-acre 
farms were given in centre of grazing ground, 30388. 
— Tullinsheen the only place striped by Board known 
personally to witness, 30389. — Board had had it two 
years and had enlarged the holdings except in two 
cases, 30390-1. — Previous to that men were all 
labourers paying for conacre ; none had as much as 
25 acres and did not employ much labour ; only 100 
acres divided ; eighteen tenants got additions ; 19 
acres the largest holding, 30392-6. — Holdings tilled ; 
let in conacre the first year to make up fines levied 
by Board ; fines handed back to tenants in most cases, 
30397-9. — Men now tilling twice as much as when 
they had small patches of land, 30400. — Holdings not 
too large to be worked by man and his family ; wit- 
ness thought there should be more acreage, 30401. 

Instruction in Agriculture. 

Practical instruction would be useful ; lecturer no 
use; farmers did not believe him and thought they 
knew better themselves, 30405-7. — Agricultural in- 
struction in schools would be useful, 30409-11. 


Horse Labour. 

Horse not always kept by farmer with 25 acres ; 
more farmers without than with, 30422-3. — 25-acre 
farmer with horse could till 5 acres, but must get 
exchange of labour from man without horse ; if two 
farmers with a horse each worked together and tilled 
5 acres they could keep a labourer between them, 
30424-8. — Absence of horses kept down tillage ; more 
horses would save time and money and allow of more 
tillage, 30429-30. — An economic holding should be 
able to support a horse, 30431. — 25 or 30 acres neces- 
sary to enable man to keep a horse, 3Q432. 


Opinion against all Holdings being of a similar 
size. 

Not good to have all holdings the same size ; some 
should be larger, 30436-8. — No opportunity for man 
to better himself, 30439-40. 


Prevention of too much accumulation of Land in 
the hands of one Tenant. 

One man who had got holding from Board might be 
allowed to buy from another if more successful, but 
State should be able to buy back additional farms 
and prevent him accumulating too much land ; fairly 
good living could be made out of 50 acres ; he would 
Rot feel the compulsion because he would know that 
he bought more than 100 acres at his own risk, 30441- 
50- — This should be continued always ; farm of more 
than 500 or 1,000 acres should never be accumulated, 
30451. — People had been driven from the country in 
the past by that process ; it could not be good, 30452- 
4.— Difficult to prevent tenant from acting as land- 
RTUL ; ^ ^ 0ne “ * ie were P ut * n landlord’s position, 


DYAR, PATRICK. 

See pp. 93-100. 

Witness was manager for Mr. Cook, general mer- 
chant, Tubbercurry, 30461-2. 

Congestion in Tubbercurry. 

District within radius of seven miles of Tubber- 
curry should be acquired by Board, ecclesiastical 
parishes of Tubbercurry, Curry, Kilmaceigue, and 
portions of Mullinbreena and Bunninadden much con- 
gested, portions were scheduled, 30464-5. 

Untenanted Land. 

Land was untenanted whether in possession of land- 
lord, owner, tenant, grazier, or middleman, so long 
as it was not occupied by resident tenant or land- 
lord 30466. — So long as land was under grass and 
not used for dairying it should be acquired, 30467-8, 
30601. — Much untenanted land in Mullinbreena and 
Bunninadden, also in neighbouring parishes of C’ol- 
looney, Riverstown, Ballymote, and Keash, 30465, 
30468. — Line from Bunninadden to Collooney and 
thence to Riverstown, Ballyrush, Keash, and 
Bunninadden would give boundary of fertile districts 
whence tenants were evicted m “forties” and 
“fifties,” enough to provide economic holdings for 
500 or 600 families, enlarge present occupiers’ hold- 
ings and still leave ample grazing lands, 30468. 

Compulsory Acquisition of Land. 

Authority needed for Board to acquire compulsorily, 
on reasonable basis of compensation, lands which pre- 
sent owners acquired compulsorily without compensa- 
tion, 30468. — Reasonable basis of compensation 'would 
be what a competent valuer thought just as between 
owner and tenant ; attitude of landowners incompre- 
hensible considering State was buying lands for ten- 
ants, 30561. — No witness had given good reason against 
application of principle of compulsion ; only adequate 
objections would be that Government were going to 
cheat landlords or deal unfairly with them, for which 
belief there was no foundation; or that Irish land- 
lords accustomed to wield the power of a king could 
not see their way to giving up their property alto- 
gether, 30562. 


Relief oh Taxation. 

Good might be done by giving County Councils 
power to withhold exemption or abatement in poor 
rate at present reverting to owners of untenanted land 
through operation of Local Government Act, 1898, 
30468. — They should have power to levy full rate on 
untenanted lands and large landholders, sny saving 
thus affected should be applied by them to improve 
condition of people in congested areas, 30468, 30472-4. 
— Out of duty of 11s. per gallon on whiskey, 6 cl. was 
set aside by Treasury for relief of local rates ; out of 
an excise duty of 7s. 9 d. per barrel on porter, Is. 3d. 
was given for relief of taxation, 30499. — Part of 
money raised on tea and other dWtaable articles 
handed back in aid of taxation, chiefly that on 
whiskey, beer, and porter, 30501. — This money handed 
over by Government to County Councils was not Im- 
perial money, but had been collected from Irish tax- 
payer, 30469-71. — This State grant was shared by 
everyone equally according to his valuation, 30488-9, 
30495-6. — Small occupiers consumed dutiable articles 
and contributed to taxation ; in that way 100 acres of 
land in hands of small occupiers contributed more to 
public revenue than 100 acres under grass, 30502-6, 
30509. — The greater the number of occupiers the more 
they contributed to the source from whence relief of 
taxation came, 30510. — This money contributed by 
poor inhabitants of congested districts was virtually 
handed over to large graaeirs, the people least in need 
getting the lion’s share, 30468, 30471, 30497. — In 
future, money should not be distributed equally as it 
was at present, 30498. — Graziers did not pay taxes 
on the profits they derived from sale of bullocks, 
but a merchant selling rolls of cloth paid income tax 
on profits, 30475-6. — Local taxation based on valua- 
tion made years ago, 30491-2. — Each man had to pay 
certain rate according to his valuation, 30493-4. — Tax 
of 4s. or 4s. 2d. in the £ paid by man in congested 
district on valuation of house and garden, while the 
landowner had Is. 6 d. or l!s. 8(1. of his rate paid for 
him, 30477, 30481, 30487. — Landowner paid" income 
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tax once on valuation, of land, occupier paid one- 
third ; where owner and occupier were the same he 
pa'd one and a third on valuation, 30485-7. — Local, 
rate on 100 acres the same whether they were occupied 
by one man or by many, 30507. — 100 acres under grass 
had not the same claim to aid as where it was in the 
hands of occupiers*, 30508. 

Operations of Congested Districts Board. 

Board at present operating on D’Arcy estate at 
Doocastle, on Phibbs estate at Moylough, and on Arm- 
strong estate at Achonry ; they purchased Fitzgerald 
estate at Tullycusheen five years ago, striped it and 
improved it, making roads, fences, etc., ft was now 
sold to tenants who were mostly well satisfied), 30512. 

Migration. 

Alleged difficulty of migrating tenants did nob exist 
to any Large extent ; ill-treatment in the past the 
reason why people were not always so onterprising as 
inhabitants of well-governed counties; tenants on 
D’Arcy estate would not move because their means 
were so small, they were afraid of eviction if they 
should encounter one or two bad years ; tenants will- 
ing to pay high purchase price (in instalments) rather 
than move, so as to keep a grip of the homestead, 
which was Parnell’s advice to them, 30512. — Board 
met difficulty by migrating larger tenants and divin- 
ing their holdings amongst adjoining ones ; drawback 
to this was that holdings though improved were still 
uneconomic; most desirable tenants, those in prime 
oE life, would generally migrate if reasonable induce- 
ments were offered; Parish CommitteeVadvice useful 
in facilitating migration, 30512a. 


Parish Committees. 

Parish Committees the most competent bodies for 
bettering people’s condition; much good done in 
Tubbercurry parisli and Curry by means of grants 
administered by them ; people exerted themselves to 
improve dwellings, etc., and even borrowed money to 
complete work ; grants should be continued and in- 
creased ; Committees should be empowered to make 
similar advances for fencing, draining, planting, etc. ; 
local schemes should be left to Parish Committees, un- 
wise of Government Board to carry out work; Gov- 
ernment Boards unpopular, could never acquire same 
intimate knowledge of people, cost of administration 
greater ; cost of administering £100 by Parish Com- 
mittee only £10v by Government Board if; would be 
nearer £70 or £80, 30512 a- 17.— Value of work done 
by £100 was £270, about, three iimos amount of grant, 
therefore cost of administering £300 was only £10. 


Industries. — Peat Industries. 

Establishment of industries should accompany 
schemes for bettering people’s condition; peat indus- 
try could be developed at Tubbercurry, plenty of bog 
and cheap labour within radius of four miles, good 
roads, under proper business management and with 
co-operation of railway company it would be remunera- 
tive and give employment, 30523, 30626.— general peat 
industry such as there was on the Continent involved 
■selling peat and taking by-products out; Irish people 
had no experience of it and could get no instruction 
from Department of Agriculture-, 30527-8. 


Question of Fuel. 

Fuel imported from England while there was abun- 
dance of bog, 30529. — No danger of bog running out, 
30530. — Landlords would not allow tenants to cut it| 
30531. — Reasonable .supply should first be given to 
tenants, .enough to supply them at present rate for 
100 years; after that bog should be used to create 
local industry, 30532-7.— In 100 years’ time there 
would be new contrivances for fuel, 30538-9.— Coal 
at present cheaper from Newcastle than from neigh- 
bourhood, owing to bad transit system, 30540.— Turf 
not used instead of coal because landlords would not 
allow it to be sold, also uncertainty of seasons affected 
price and there was difficulty in getting labour to cut 


DYAR, PATRICK — continued. 
it, as men were harvesting in England at time it 
should be saved, 30541-2.— Better wages obtained ia 
England; good price could not be got for turf unless 
landlord were willing, 30543.— Turf and peao were 
different commodities, 30543. — Men cut turf and 
spread it out, leaving women and children to save it 
while they were in England, no surplus supply 0 f 
labour, 30545-6.— No peat industry in Tubbercurry 
30547. — Turf not manufactured, only wetted and dried 
in sun, peat was manufactured turf, 30548, Peat in- 

dustry would make fuel cheaper, 30549-50.— Manufac- 
tured peat sent sixty miles by rail and sold ia 
Toronto for 17s. a ton, while coal there was 2&j. a 
ton, although easy to obtain, 30547.— Peat industry 
formerly at Coolaney failed for want of proper 
financial management, 30550. — Peat was compressed 
hardened turf, 30551. — Other products taken from 
peat; as result of experiment, £4 worth of material 

had been taken from one ton of common bog, 30552. 

No successful peat factory in Ireland ; there was one 
in Germany, where it was used for several purposes, 
both illuminating and "producer” gas extracted 
from it, 30553-5. — Col. Warburton had made inquiries 
of Department’s peat expert wlio replied he knew 
nothing of production of gas from peat except what 
was in the Dublin papers, 30556-7. 


Industries for Girls. 

Nuns of Marist Convent, which had just been built, 
would be glad to help in establishment of industries 
for girls such as hosiery or shirt-making; nothing 
of that kind done as yet, 30523-4. — Lace industry 
successful, 30524. 


Timber-Planting. 

Portions of Tubbercurry and Curry in need of drain- 
age and planting; farmers and labourers would bene- 
fit if Board planted timber ; plantations could after- 
wards be handed over to County or District Councils 
at reasonable terms and they would be a source of 
profit, 30557. 

Df-molition of Trees by Board. 

Board had cut down small plantations of timber 
at Doocastle and had not replanted them; this was a 
great loss as distract was bleak, 30557, 30602-4, 30612, 
30648. — Land cleared of trees used to enlarge hold- 
ings, 30605. — Plantation consisted of ten or twelve 
■acres, it was a shelter plantation but not enough to 
shelter any considerable area, 30606-9. — Holder a shop* 
keeper, 30613. — Some timber given to tenants to re- 
pair dwellings, small amount required, 30610. — People 
objected to cutting and destruction of a beauty spot, 
30649. — Some, trees might have been cut down because 
they were injurious to houses, but not all, 30650.— 
Ground might have been necessary for striping of 
land ; better to give other land to tenants that did not 
involve destruction of trees, 30651-6. 

Remittances from America. 

Tenants of Tubbercurry, Curry, and Kilmateigue 
were largely dependent on earnings of themselves and 
children in England and America; during December 
each year witness cashed £700 or £800 of American 
cheques, which was a small fraction of amount sent 
into district, 30557-9. — Without American money rent 
would be in arrears, 30559. 

Direct Sales. 

Direct sales in congested districts should not he sanc- 
tioned 1 without inspection ; in 1904-5 four or five 
estates were offered at 23 to 26 years’ purchase, only 
tenants willing to buy were those with arrears who 
would be unable to carry oqt bargains ; those with 
children, in America to rely on refused to buy at that 
prioe ; in quoting price landlord stated reductions 
offered, not number of years’ purchase ; price de- 
manded before 1900 was 17 or 18 years’ purchase, 


Potato Croc. ; 

Potato crop of four-fifths of tenants had failed, 
30559. 
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Hay and Transit. 

Hay crop exceptionally fine, no market for extra 
supply, 30559.— French crop bad, price £4 to £4 10.?. 
a ton' import duty only 4s. per ton ; market not avail- 
able for Irish owing to bad transit and to fact that 
Ireland had lost her direct foreign trade ; with proper 
transit Sligo farmer could sell hay at Sligo and' 
B allin a for £2 10s. to £3 per ton, 30560. 


Indebtedness to Shop-keepers. 

Witness’s employer supplied small farmers, 
30563-4. — Considerable amount of debt among farmers 
though their position was better than fifteen years 
ago, 30565-7, 30569, 30574. — Indebtedness diminished 
in a good season, 30568.— People’s position better at 
present, but one bad year would eclipse that, 30575. — 
They were less inclined to run into debt than for- 
merly, 30579-80. — People usually as anxious about 
price of article whether they paid ready money or 
not ; some were heedless about price, riot because they 
oould not pay cash, but because they trusted to 
honesty of shopkeeper ; those who felt they had no 
claims to bargains unless they had ready money were 
not more than four in 100, 30581-5. — Man who bought 
on long credit belonged to a careless class, he would 
rarely become careful even if he had the ready money, 
30587-8.— People buying on credit not necessarily care- 
less, they were more careful and businesslike now than 
formerly, 30589-90. — They were not quite so indepen- 
dent as those who had cash, 30586. — People on the 
whole were becoming more hard-headed, and took 
things more seriously, 30591. — 600 out of 900 cus- 
tomers paiid ready money, that was to say they settled 
account at end of half-year, 30599-600. — Debts fre- 
questly paid in kind ; witness's employer did not buy 
live stock or farm produce, his own oats and hay 
were bought by his customers, amount of unpaid debts 
trifling, 30592-4. — Butter, milk, and eggs, taken by co- 
operative creamery, cattle sold at fairs to supply 
rent, 30593-5. 


Standard of Living. 

Standard of living better now than fifty or sixty 
years ago, no difference in last fifteen years, 30570. — 
No more money spent but goods of higher quality 
purchased. 30571. 30578-9. — Same class of tea and 
sugar, etc., used better quality clothing; manure and 
goods for upkeep of farm bought, 30572-3. — No more 
money being madei, improvement came from money 
earned in England and America, 30576-7. — Spirit 
licence attached to witness’s business, no diminution 
in consumption of spirits, but less drunkenness at 
fairs, 30596-7. 


Improvement in People. 

There was improvement in spirit of people in 
Tubbercurry district where Board had operated, they 
were more independent, sober, thrifty, and indus- 
trious; men had paid old out-of-date bills since they 
got under Board, 30559. 

Investments for Shopkeepers. 

Some shopkeepers held land used for agricultural 
purposes on which they did not reside, 30614-7. — No- 
where else for him to invest his money except in Post 
Office Savings Bank or joint stock bank, etc. ; men 
of that class must have some other outlet for invest- 
ment of capital besides land intended for distribution 
among farmers; if there were industries in Ireland 
as m other countries they would have opportunities of 
investment, 30618, 30620. — Shopkeeper should be ex- 
propriated from land, an Irish Government should 
do it, 30619-20, 30622-3. — Shopkeeper like the grazier 
was hurrying land to destruction, 30621-2.— If there 
were an Irish Government, a sufficient public confi- 
dence for security of investments in industrial enter- 
prises, with a banking system and Stock Exchange not 
under threat of British Government and Lord Lieu- 
tenant there would be plenty of opportunities, and 
shopkeepers and others would be willing to invest in 
™^ r Prises with reasonable chance of success, 30624, 
: j — k forited liability company required to start 
industry like peat ; unlees backed by political influence 
such a company would not get quotation on Stock 
exchange, so could not dispose of their shares should 
they wish to, 30627. — Banking svstem and Stock Ex- 
ehange both- against them', 30628. — Irish banking sys- 


DYAJEi, PATRICK — continued. 
tern not the same as English, 30629. — Members of 
Stock Exchange appointed by Lord Lieutenant who 
had to satisfy nimself of loyalty of applicant, 30630-6. 
— If there were industries in the country investments 
would be at once available, 30644. 

Settlement of problem of congestion urgent, 30637-8. 
— It could not be delayed till there was Home Rule, 
30640.— Witness would prefer expropriation under 
Irish Government, but would not delay it till then, 
30641-2. — Irish self-government the real foundation of 
Irish industry, 30645-7. 

ARMSTRONG, Mr. LUKE. 

See pp. 100-104. 

Farm in Moylough on Phibbs Estate. 
Witness was a shopkeeper in Tubbercurry ; farm on 
Phibbs estate bought by witness about ten years ago 
from former tenant before Congested Districts Board 
had acquired it, 30663-5, 30676, 30680. — No particular 
Act of Parliament required to sanction purchase ; it 
was purchased in the ordinary course, 30681-2. — Valu- 
ation, £49 10a., and first term judicial rent, £42, 
30666.— 130 or 140 acres clear, and 40 or 50 acres 
bog and waste, 30667. 

Witness attacked for not surrendering Tenant 
Interest of Holding — No one had made an Offer. 
Witness had bought tenants’ interest and latterly 
had been attacked for not surrendering it to Congested 
Districts Board, 30669-70, 3067o. — Board,, had bought 
the estate, also landlord’s interest, and witness was a 
tenant of theirs, 30671-2. — About a year ago a notice 
had been sent round by Congested Districts Board- 
stating that they had a number of holdings all over 
the town ; witness had offered to exchange with them 
and received a query sheet to fill up as to how he had! 
acquired his holding, etc. ; he had returned it and 
had not heard from them since ; resolution had been- 
passed by Moylough branch of United Irish League 
calling on people not to have anything to do with' 
witness till he had surrendered the holding, nor with- 
Mr. Cooke, who had a big farm adjoining witness’s, 
30674-5, 30678. 30683, 30721-2 , 30728-9.— Witness 
wished to surrender tenancy, but had not been offered, 
anything for it, 30677. 

Migration. 

He was hardly prepared to surrender the tenancy 
and migrate, as he was planted in Tubbercurry, but 
if he got a better farm within reasonable distance of 
a non-congested area he would not have the least 
objection, or if he knew he would get, a decent price, 
30679, 30687, 30730. — Witness had offered to exchange 
his farm for Chaffpool, but a neighbour of his (Mr. 
Cooke) had been negotiating for it and was most 
anxious to get it for various reasons, 30730, 30732, 
30750-1. — There were 50 acres at Chaffpool, a great, 
deal of which was wet, 30749. — Negotiations for 
exchange were dropped as the houses were of no value 
to witness and they were to Mr. Cooke, 30750. — Mr. 
Cooke owned about 80 acres of good land at Kiltema, 
30751-2. — People nearest the land would have first 
claim to the 80 acres. 30753. — Chaffpool very little 
use to a tenant;- Moylough a far better, farm as far 
as the agricultural portions of it were concerned, 
30754. — Great deal of Chaffpool wooded ; these no 
good to tenant, 30755. — No difficulty in -matter of 
price if Congested Districts Board exercised power of 
expropriation ; witness sold a farm a week ago and 1 
got £500 for it freely, 30701, 30710. — He had im- 
proved it since he bought it ; it had cost him £500 
or £600, 30702. 

COMPULSORY POWERS OF CONGESTED DlSTRICTB 
Board. 

Witness did not know that Congested Districts 
Board had power to compulsorily take land, 30717. — 
He had not seen them doing it anywhere, 30718. — 
(Mr. Doran — Board had already decided to exercise 
that power in witness's case, 30720).— First thing 
ought to be to try to make a price, and then if witness 
were unreasonable they could exercise compulsion, 
30724. — Witness had not made people aware that he 
wished to give up farm ; Congested Districts Board 
should have approached and asked him what he was 
prepared to sell it' at, 30685, 30723. — Mr. Doran had 
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stated that Board were determined to use compulsion ; 
not one word about an amicable arrangement, 30736. — 
Board could scarcely call witness’s a non-residential 
holding ; he had a good two-storey house put up there 
and showed every appearance of taking up his resi- 
dence ; only advantage Board could take was that lie 
had not gone there yet, 30737. 

Description of Witness’s Land. 

Witness's farm was tilled and grazed, 30628. — He 
had his own beasts on it and did not take in grazing ; 
it was a good sheep farm, 30697-8. — Grazing paid 
better than tillage ; tillage nearly impossible to a 
man like witness, 30769-700. — 40 acres was cutaway 
bog and 16 acres good Land ; 8 or 9 acres tilled this 
year, 30690. — Witness let the farm in conacre, which 
deteriorated it, 30691-2. — He had manured it a good 
deal with slag and had built a house on it, 30694, 
30696. — There was a herd with a farm of about 5 or 
6 acres, 30694, 30713. — Witness would be relieved of a 
certain amount of superintendence if a sum of money 
were invested, 31714-5. — Suitable to enlarge small 
holdings, but witness’s land was on extreme edge of 
townland of Moylough that was sold ; Mr. Cooke’s 
farm ran between small tenants and witness’s land, 
30704. — He owned about 80 acres of good land, 
30752. — He did not. reside on the land ; a tenant 
there had obstructed him in trying to exchange with 
Congested Districts Board, 30705. — Not in Mr. 
Coke’s power to let them have the land at its fail- 
value, 30706. — Witness would look favourably on any 
offer of Congested Districts Board provided he got 
reasonable compensation for his purchase price and 
improvements ; if he could get 5 per cent, for it he 
would not keep it two minutes, 30707-8. 


Necessity for Inspection of Estate. 

Absolutely necessary that Board should send down 
inspector when estate was vested to make enquiries 
and report to Board, 30734. — He should report upon 
farms whicli Board should acquire for relief of con- 
gestion, 30735. 

Non- Residential Farms. 

There were different farms that had been put down as 
non-residential which were residential farms, 30740, 
30756-7. — Two of them belonged to men who had grown- 
. up sons, another belonged to Mr. Boyers, and one to Mr. 
Layng, 30740. — Mr. Boyers’ son was twenty -seven or 
twenty-eight ; he bought his farm six or seven years 
ago at a publi auction, 30742. — On Layng’s farm there 
was a herd house, a fairly good house; he got a man 
to build a new house, 30743.— It was started two or 
three months ago, 30744. — Farm had been grazed for 
last six years and he conacred it a good deal yet, 
30746. — He did not take stock from local farmers, 
30747. — As he had means enough to stock it himself, 
30748. — Witness could not tell how many cases there 
were in which owners fitted out these farms for their 
sons, 30757. — He knew the district well, but he had 
not the names of the farms, 30758, 30760.— One wit- 
ness had said there was 500 acres of non-residential 
grazing land in vicinity, 30756, 30762-9.— Witness 

contradicted the statement, 30759, 30778, 30781-2. 

He had ear-marked those holdings that the witness 
mentioned and included them as non-residential ; 
witness would call them residential, 30769-71.— Other 
witness had put on a meaning that no sensible man 
would consider correct, but it was a mere difference 
of. opinion, 30772-3. — (Occupiers enumerated by Mr. 
Nicholson, 30774-6). — Twice as many more could be 

counted :f Ox Mountains were taken in, 30776. 

There were 5,000 acres on Ox Mountains, 30777 — 
Witness still persisted in his contradiction, and he 
wmild go further and say there were 5,000 acres. 
o0782.— Sole point of difference was the view taken of 
non-residential holdings, 30783-4. 

Difference between Residential and Non-Residen- 
tial Holdings. 

Witness thought a non-residential holding was one 

Io 7 R 5 fi Wa n h -f d a?railf t ble f c or a 80n or a daughter, 
30785-6.— Qmte a number of cases where it had been 
held for a brother, but that was going outside one’s 
own family, 30787-8.— Houses were not new; farms 
had been lately acquired and housis were on them 


that former tenants had occupied, 30789. — They were 
residential holdings at one time, 30790.— Some of the 
men who owned randies had grown-up sons who would 
occupy after them ; one man had no sons, but most of 
them had sons ; Mrs. Brennan had a big family 
some full-grown, and if land was taken “from her 
she would have to send them away to turn to some- 
thing else, 30791-2. — If a man had a grown family 
and had two holdings, one on which he lived, and the 
other on which he did not live, the second would be 
residential if he built a house and put his son on it- 
very unreasonable if it were taken away from him 
and quite unfair to send him away ; he should have 
first claim to it, 30793-6. — No difference whether son 
was actually owner or whether lie was onlv acting on 
behalf of his father, 30796. — Very hard if son spent 
his time working for his father and the holding was 
intended for him, though he did not actuallv reside 
there, 30797. — Where there was land with a residence 
upon it it was always possible to turn a non-residen- 
tial into a residential holding 30798-802. 

Effect of Tillage. 

Towns would go on much the same if future farming 
were tillage, which would cause the farmers to employ 
more labour, 30803. — Witness did not think there 
would be any improvement, 30804. 

Effect of Poverty and Congestion on Trade. 

In small towns, generally, the move congestion and 
poverty the better the trade ; where farms were larger 
people went to the bigger towns ; shopkeepers in 
small towns obtained more money from poor people; 
richer people went to Sligo, 30805, 30805a, 30806, 
30814. — Witness would be very sorry to suggest keep- 
ing people in poverty, 30805a.— But he was not in 
favour of too much land being in hands of any man, 
30807. — Very good to have 900 regular customers out 
of 1,400 customers as one witness had, 30809. — But 
probably four-fifths were customers also of another 
shop in town, 30810. — If population were diminished 
and farms made bigger there would not be so many 
customers ; they would go to Sligo, or further afield, 
and there would be no trade for Tiibbercurry, 30812-3. 
— Distribution of land would not affect the people 
much, as long as population was there it would not 
affect local towns much, 30808. 


CONNOR, Mr. THOMAS. 
See pp. 104-5. 


Doonoeei.agh Estate. 

Estate situate in townlands of Doongeelagh and 
Coultalough. 

Multiplication of Landlords a Grievance. 

Multiplication of landlords was the principal griev- 
ance complained of ; four landlords collecting rent on 
the estate, 30815-6. — Estate was in hands of Land 
Judges Court ami was divided between the four land- 
lords, 30817-8. — Witness paid rent to two landlords 
through agent, who gave receipt for each separately, 
30819-20, 30822. — Rent was £8, 30821. — One landlord 
would let rent go for a year, the other would serve 
process if not paid up to the day, 30823. 

Quality of the Land. 

Land of the very worst quality ; extremely hard to 
till, and crops even in favourable season were deficient 
both in quality and quantity, 30824. 

Remittances from England and America. 

Tenants unable to make a living without constant 
remittances from America and England, and when 
these resources fell short they had to bear heavy bur- 
den in shape of law costs at suit of the four land- 
lords, 30825. 


Migration. 

Estate was portion of Tawnagli grazing land ; 100 
acres at present let as ranches for grazing cattle, 
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. . r ton ants that Estates Commis- 

^ Z6 „ 6 'ot B »m such public body Bhould .cquirc the 
“"2L , . nd if a scheme of migration w« earned out 
CSig mailer tenant, to part o T.wn.gh no. 
hi I + , lun and remainder of holding, were en- 
to irjjlus land thus obtained and let to ten- 
U f at LSle rent, they would be in better post- 
ante atre mercy of a bad season or 

lortai oftmitSnce. from lUnd and America; 
*™frt of property was formerly barren waste and 
considerable amount of labour was wended on it bj 
tenants and their predecessors, 30826. 

price asked for Land. Tenants debarred in some 
CASES FROM GETTING FAIR RENTS FIXED. 

One landlord had made an offer to sell at unreason- 
.1. 24i- years purchase, which tenants rt- 

?Sd P S accept ; 5 a J good man, holding, had been con- 
-verted into future tenancies by process of chicanery 
on part of landlords, and tenants m these cases were 
debarred from entering Land Court to have fair rent 
fixed ; 5 acres of holding of one of these tenants had 
been inundated by a small lake and landlords had 
refused any consideration ; mght tenants under £5 , 
.eight under £10, and four over £10, o 0826-7. 


GALLAGHER, Mr. PATRICK— continued. 

or by farming property, but by grazing, 30863. They 
used the grazing farms in connection with their home- 
farms, 30860-2, 30864.— Witness would put them in 
same class as man who takes in grazing cattle, 30865. 

Eviction. 

There was an evicted tenant on a neighbouring 
estate in Camaskea electoral division who had cost 
ratepayers and State £384 during last fifteen years ; 
she had been ruthlessly evicted and had been confined 
in Sligo Asylum ever since, until recently, when she 
died ; next-of-kin would be entitled to get the place 
back from which she was evicted, 30866. 


GALLAGHER, Mr. PATRICK. 

See page 105. 

Non-Residential Farms in Parish of Killoran. 

On Dodwell Estate there were 253 acres of njm- 
residential farms ; Kelbrillar had 53 ; Golden. 58 , 
Conboy, 91 ; M'Corrick, 48 ; Phipps, 108 ; represen- 
tatives of Stokes, 104; Dane Heather, 305, 30828.— 
Major O’Hara had 357 acres and Mrs. Geddes ,126 
acres 30829.— Total acreage over 1.100, from which 
several families had been evicted during the forties 
*nd fifties, 30832.— Portion of Dodwell Estate let in 
■grass and portion in conacre to local grazier on 11 
months’ system, 30836-8.— He probably had thousands 
•of acres on the mountains, but no arable land, 30839. 
—Golden let his farm in conacre and took in grazing 
-cattle, 30841, 30844-5.— He lived about a mile away 
and had about 50 or 60 acres, 30842 — Conboy lived 
in County Leitrim ; he was a grazing tenant and 
■stocked the farm entirely himself, 30846-7. — M'Carnck 
lived about a mile away ; he had 50 acres and grazed 
it himself, 30849-50.— Representative of Stokes was 
living on the land at present ; Stokes himself had 
about 150 acres of home farm, 30851. — Major O'Hara 
let his grazing land on 11 months’ system ; he lived 
within a couple of miles away on his property ; 
Geddes lived about four miles away and had a farm 
•of 500 or 600 acres, 30852. 

Uneconomic Holdings. 

The districts which comprised these lands were not 
•scheduled ; they should have been, 30853. — There were 
uneconomic holdings in district which needed special 
treatment just as much as holdings in scheduled dis- 
tricts to which Congested Districts Board devoted 
their attention, 30854. — Very poor district ; nu- 
merous uneconomic holdings on mountain slopes ; 
■occupiers of which came across the river to these non- 
xesidential farms and paid high price for conacre and 
grazing, 30832. — These farms should be acquired by 
Congested Districts Board or Estates Commissioners. 
30833. — And small holders in neighbourhood should 
be put upon them or have their holdings enlarged if 
possible, 30834. 

Shopkeepers with Grazing Farms, Question of 
Expropriation. 


CAWLEY, Mr. PETER. 

Sec pp. 105-6. 

Scheduling Carnaskea as Congested advocated. 

Carnaskea not scheduled, if it were it would not 
be in present position, 30871. — One portion of parish 
scheduled, 30873.— District should be scheduled as con- 
gested, there were 103 families in Carnaskea division 
on the mountain side, occupants of these small hold- 
ings had been evicted from non-residential farms, 
30867.— Those who did not die were hurled into the 
mountains, or had to go to America, 30870. People 
would like Commission if possible to come ancl in- 
spect the place, 30867. — Inconvenience and loss of time 
caused by flooding of the rivers, people could not get 
their goods to market unless they started the clay 
before, 30867. 

Conacre. 

There were no roads in the mountain places, men 
had to come oS the mountain and take conacre at 
from £5 to £6 an acre, and at the time of taking the 
conacre they had to sign bills for the owner to draw 
the money from the bank in November, 30868. — When 
these poor people had taken the potatoes out of the 
land they had to leave them in pits, until floods went 
down, 30869.— Necessity of Congested Districts Board 
purchasing the estate in order to put these poor people 
on better holdings on the non-residential land, 30869. 

Evictions. 

There were several cases of people evicted from these 
non-residential farms, in one case a woman had been 
evicted sixteen years ago, after eviction agent had 
ordered bailiffs to set fire to the home, and the 
poor creature had fled, but had been captured by the 
police, found to be mad, and taken to Sligo Asylum, 
she had remained there ever since until her death 
recently, having cost the ratepayers £384, if she 
had been allowed to keep her small holding of three 
and a half acres there would have been no expense 
to anybody, there was another case' of eviction at Col- 
houna of a woman who had since been in Sligo 
Asylum nine years at expense to ratepayers of £24 
a year, Congested Districts Board or Estates Com- 
missioners should investigate these cases and restore 
these people, or their next-of-kin to the little holdings 
from which they had been evicted, 30870. 


Price asked for Major O'Hara’s Estate. 

Major O’Hara had made good roads on his property, 
but when offering estate for sale he would not sell for 
less than twenty-six years’ purchase and sporting 
rights, 30873. 


None of these holders of grazing farms were shop- 
keepers, 30855. — There were some men living in the 
towns who had shops in a small way, but who made 
their living entirely by land in the country, 30856. — 
Witness would be "in favour of expropriating them 
from the country and taking possession of the farms 
as long as they had good position in the town, 30857- 
Some of these men might till more on the farm 
than they would if they had not the outlying grazing 
farm, 30859. — But these men did not live by tillage 


M'MANANNY, Mr. PATRICK. 

See pp. 106-7. 

Cloonloo and Killaraught. 

Division was divided by Lake Gara into two por- 
tions, Cloonloo and Killaraught, Cloonloo portion was 
mostly barren land, bog, mountain, and shrubberies 
and highly congested, number of householders in 
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Cloonloo was 185, gross valuation £720, on an average 
of about £3 17s. lOd. per householder, 96 of these 
householders valued at £4 and under, 79 whose valua- 
tion was between £4 and £10, 6 between £10 and £15, 
and 4 between £15 and £20, 30874. 

Migratory Labour and Remittances from America 
in Cloonloo.. . 

Large number of small farmers went to England 
every year to earn for themselves and families, and 
were it not for this and money they receive from their 
families in America they would not be able to live 
at all, 30876. ' - 

Breaking up of Grazing Ranches in Killar aught. 

Killaraught was all rich land and chiefly composed 
of grazing ranches, it possessed 900 acres of untenanted 
land, so that cure for congestion in Cloonloo was at 
the door if proper steps were taken, these 900 acres 
would give 20- acre farms to forty-five out of the 
ninety-six in Cloonloo, whose valuation was £4 and 
under, and in a great measure relieve congestion, 
30874, 30876. 

Question of Grants foe Reclamation and Drainage. 

Even if congestion were removed, a large 
portion of those left behind would never be able 
to make a decent living owing to quality of land, and 
would require special treatment, which should consist 
of money grants to enable them to reclaim and drain 
their land and make roads which were much required, 
taking parish of Cloonloo as a whole, it was no better 
than the worst portion of Dillon Estate, which was 
bought at fifteen years’ purchase, it would have been 
scheduled as congested from the start were it not for 
ranches and large valuation in Killaraught, Commis- 
sion should visit district and see for themselves, 30874, 
30876. — There were two men whose valuation was 
£413 15.«. and £404 5s. respectively, or £88 more than 
the 185 householders in Cloonloo. 30874. — These men 
held 683 acres between them, 30875. 


MORAN, Mr. THOMAS — continued. 

of the estate situate m Adionry; seventy tenant- 
under £10 valuation ; it would have been scheduled at 
congested but for waste ranches let to graziers on 
eleven months' system, thereby depriving poor tenants 
of any assistance from Congested Districts Board- 
estate bought over the heads of tenants, who were not 
consulted in any way and did not know how niaiiv 
years’ purchase they had to pay for their holdings- 
at request of tenantry parish priest wrote to Board 
to ascertain the price, reply being 20 years’ pur- 
chase of first judicial rents, 23 years’ purchase of 
second ; price excessive as great many of these poor 
tenants never had judicial rent fixed, but accepted 
3s. in the £, abatement each year ; they owed arrears 
etc., and when they spoke to agent about getting fair 
rent fixed they were told he would process for all 
arrears, which meant ruin to tenants', 1 ' they were thus 
deprived of the benefit of the Act ; if they had a free 
hand they would have obtained five or six shillings 
in the £, majority of tenants could not maintain 
themselves for one quarter of the year if it were not 
for remittances from England and America. 


Migratory Labourers. 

About sixty migratory labourers went to England 
every year to earn rent and keep their parents and 
remainder of family to eke out a living at home. 

Inspection before Purchase. 

Congested Districts Board should make personal in- 
spection of each holding before purchasing to see if 
it were security for price they were paying ; not done 
on Armstrong Estate; price paid excessive when com- 
pared with price for adjoining estate purchased under 
Act of 1886; Lord Norbury’s estate sold at 16 years’ 
purchase; land far supei-ior to Armstrong Estate, and 
tenants would get reduction of 2s. in the £ at end of 
every ten years. 

First two Estates purchased under Act op 1903 is 
County Sligo. 


Definition of Congestion Unsatisfactory. 

Electoral division of Kilgree had been scheduled, 
witness represented it on the County Council, 30878. — 
There were only 202 holdings under £10 valuation, 
whereas in Killaraught there were 225, which showed 
that law was defective, and definition of congestion 
unsatisfactory, but for the grazing ranches in the 
southern portion it would have been scheduled long 
ago, 30879. 

Advantages of Migration. 


First two estates purchased under Act of 1903 in 
County Sligo were Marginson and Armstrong Estates, 
former bought at 13i years’ purchase, latter at 242 
years’ purchase, though amount of un tenanted land 
on Marginson Estate was comparatively greater; 506 
acres tenanted land on Marginson Estate, 405 un- 
tenanted, £4,412 purchase money, £171 13s. 6d. rent 
of untenanted land ; on Armstrong Estate, 3,524 acres 
tenanted, 326 untenanted land, £4,440 purchase 
money, and £1,899 11s. 2d., rent of untenanted land. 


Migration recommended as a cure for congestion, 
30880. — If two or three small holders were taken 
away, those left behind would be richer by the amal- 
gamated holdings, 30881-2, 30886-8, 30892.’— Man who 
was left behind might have 100 acres of mountain 
land, 30893. — Holding as a rule about four or five 
acres of land apart from grazing rights, all small 
farmers, some held twenty, twenty-five, and thirty 
acres, but owing to quality of land they were not 
comfortable, 30894. 

Class of Land. 

Depended on quality of land, and . how it was 
obtained whether they could live comfortably on 
enlarged holdings, 30895-6.— A man and his son could 
till two Irish acres with a loy and a shovel, 30883. — 
Not a class of land that ought to be all tilled, in the 
half-parish only fifty acres on which a plough could 
run, it therefore had to be done by a spade, loy, and 
shovel, 30885. — Land would stay in grass about five 
years, then it would go back to its original nothing- 
ness, necessity for drainage, 30889-90. 


MORAN, Mr. THOMAS. 

See pp. 107-8. 

Armstrong Estate. 

Armstrong Estate purchased by Congested Districts 
Board about three years ago, area of tenanted land 
3.524 acres, untenanted, 326 acres, purchase money for 
whole estate, £44,000, poor law valuation, £1,783 11s 
number, of years’ purchase 242 of the valuation - most 


Tenants on Armstrong Estate aggrieved at Con- 
gested Districts Board — Collection of Rent, 
Inaction as to Improvements, Importation of 
Strangers. 

Tenants on Armstrong Estate felt aggrieved, for 
although Board had purchased estate nearly three 
years, tenants had derived no benefit under sale up to the 
present;; Board had collected full l-ent for the third 
year ; taking average reduction tenants would be en- 
titled to 6k. 8d. in the £ as five-sixths of them were 
first judicial tenants ; Board would have extracted 
from tenants one year’s rent, or £1,899 11s. 2d . ; if 
tenants bought direct from landlord or from Estates 
Commissioners they would get the benefit of the pur- 
chase from the time of purchase as nearly all first 
judicial tenanoies had expired before purchase of this 
estate and tenants were prepared to go into Court to 
have judicial rent fixed, but they expected to get 
benefit of the purchase ; very unfair of Board to de- 
mand full rent for third year, Board purchased all 
arrears on this property, some of which accrued 
twenty-five years’ ago, and landlord found it im- 
possible to collect them as people had no means to 
pay ; Board sued all cases for arrears ; and there had 
never been any combination of tenantry agaiinst pay- 
ing rent on this property; people indignant to see 
Board make a rent-collection machine of itself, send- 
ing sheriff’s bailiffs to seize on these poor tenants 
cattle, 30898. — No benefit from the improvements, 
30898. — Board had not improved tenants’ land, only 
the ranches, 30899. — Tenants derived no benefit from 
the ranched, full rent collected just the same, 30900, 
30928.— -Ranch not broken up yet, 30901.— Appor- 
tioned into economic holdings ; Board should not buy 
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MORAN, Mb. THOMAS— continued. 
arrears from landlord unless they got a grant to wipe 
them out; tenants from Mayo had been put in on 
the ranches before claims of small landholders were 
considered ; it had been promised that no person should 
he imported into the district until all uneconomic 
holdings on the estate were enlarged, yet in violation 
of that promise they imported a certain party in on 
the demesne lands ; if Board wanted to deal fairly 
with tenants there was no room on the estate for im- 
portation; seventy small tenants under £10 valuation, 
and land available would not suffice to give economic 
holdings to such a number; there were herds who 
were evicted on those ranches for refusing to herd for 
graziers, also young men who left employment of 
graziers, and their claims should have been con- 
sidered before Board imported any person into the 
district; Board would not have been purchasers of 
ranches but for prompt action of Nationalists of the 
district-, as graziers were negotiating with landlords 
to purchase tenants’ interest of the ranches at time 
agitation was raised against that pernicious system, 
50902. — The ranches had become tenanted land, Board 
was paying all attention to them, 30925. — They had 
been handed over to tenants by Board, 30926-7. — Im- 
provement schemes were going on on the. ranches that 
were being handed over to tenants, but not on ten- 
ants’ land up to the present-, 30931. — Tenants' land 
needed improvements, property affected by the Owen- 
more, 30931-2. 


Compulsory Powers for Congested Districts 
Board, Proposed. 

Congested Districts Board should have compulsory 
powers to purchase these waste and non- residential 
holdings at a fair price, and should be supplied with 
sufficient funds to enable them to carry out propect 
of planting people on the land of their forefathers; 
they would be able to give an economic holding ro 
every young man in Connaught and thereby prevent 
emigration, 30902, 30919-21. 


BLEIN, Mr. PATRICK— ran fi aired. 

who were unrated; average valuation £2 10s., many of 
them lived in hute and had to send their children to 
England and America to earn the necessaries of life ; 
American remittances had been received by almost 
every person in the division ; total valuation of divi- 
sion was £2,126 Is. ; four people owned £847 worth, 
leaving-, average valuation of remaining 156 at abouu 
£8 ; there were 424 acres of untenanted land of very 
best quality, which should be divided among these 
poor people; people paying big rents for bad lands, 
30936-7. 


Compulsory Powers of Congested Districts Board, 
Proposed. 

Congested Districts Board should have power to pur- 
chase this untenanted land and to use 'it for increasing 
holdings of small holders ; landlords refused to sell, 
one had asked such an exorbitant price that tenants 
could not purchase, the other would sell at over twenty- 
seven years’ purchase ; compulsion was necessary, 
30938-40. 


Rent on Phibbs Estate. 

On Pliibb’s Estate a number of people prevented 
from going into court, about thirteen years ago one 
townland was held in rundale, landlord had land 
striped, fixed new rent, and tenants signed new agree- 
ments, but afterwards found they were returned as 
future tenants and prevented from going into court, 
so they still had to pay exorbitant rent, 30941. 

Alteration of Law as to Fixing of Fair Rents 
desired. 

Arrangement made twelve or fourteen years ago, 
30942. — People would like to have law altered as 
remedy for this grievance, two of the tenants who did 
not agree to the re-strip/ing arrangement went into 
court and got 7s. in the £ reduction, 30943. 


Lace-Making. 

No local industry, but lace making; there was a 
technical hall in the parish where lace-making was 
taught, it was built free by Sir J. Gore-Booth and 
handed over to Parish Committee ; there was a com- 
petent teacher from Banada, 30902, 30907-8. — But 
Committee had not sufficient funds to work up the 
industry; witness thought Congested Districts Board 
should give a free grant to this institution and pro- 
vide market for the work performed by the young 
girls attending the class, 30902-3. — Agricultural Board 
provided market for other commodities, 30904. — And 
lace industry should not be thrown over for want of 
market. 30906. — Agricultural Board gave a grant but 
local people equipped the school, cost left in the hands 
of Father Quinn, 30909-13. — If there were more funds 
more pupils could be accommodated, about thirty or 
forty at present, there could be 100<, 30914-6. — If the 
work, was encouraged they would be able to sells the 
lace,^ 30917. — No industry which existed in the 
locality worth carrying on unless it could be done 
profitably. 30933-4. ' 


Drainage and Roads. 

Drainage of the Owenmore an important matter as 
some of the tenants' lands were periodically flooded 
by tributaries of that river, 30902. — Roads should be 
made for tenants and Board should drain the lands 
on all estates they purchase, which they had not 
done on Armstrong Estate, except through the 
ranches, 30922-4. 


SLEIN, Mr. PATRICK. 
See pp. 108-9. 


Uneconomic Holdings in Aughanagh, Valuatio 

ETC. 

Witness’s holding consisted of about twenty-thi 
fmgush acres in the Boyle No. 2 Rural District Eli 
oral Division of Aughanagh ; thirty-four holdings • 
estate under £5 10s., and in addition seventeen f am ilr 


Flooding. 

There was a lake which caused flooding of about 
200 acres periodically, and did great damage; lake 
should be drained by Congested District? Board, if 
this were done there would be no need for expenditure 
on the road, 30943-4. 


DURCAN, Mr. EDWARD. 

See pp. 109-10. 

Messrs. Knox's Bellagky Estate. 

Messrs. Knox had been asked to sell their estate to 
the tenants, and the people were told that they might 
put Congested Districts Board in motion ; land- 
lords then asked to sell to Congested Districts Board 
and people had also written to Secretary of Con- 
gested Districts Board asking Board to buy ; letter 
was received from agent of above estate stating that 
he had been in correspondence with Congested Districts 
Board office on the subject of a sale, and that as the 
estate was circumstanced at present and owned in in- 
dividual shares Board would not purchase; and hav- 
ing -investigated into prices usually .given for con- 
gested estates having no grass lands Messrs. Knox 
were not disposed to go to expense of furnishing par- 
ticulars required by the Board because they felt confi- 
dent price that- would be offered could not be accepted ; 
landlords again asked for what number of years’ 
purchase they would sell estate to tenants ; reply stat- 
ing that Messrs. Knox were not at . all willing to sell 
estate and did not see why they should make a pro- 
posal, but- if some person would make a reasonable 
offer on behalf of the tenants ' it would be submitted 
to Messrs. Knox, 30945. 

Compulsory Purchase Bill Proposed. 

Government had been asked to pass Compulsory 
Purchase Bill, to deal with landlords of this kind, 
otherwise tenants were powerless td deal frith them 
30945. 

5* 
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DURCAN, Me. ED W ARD — continued. 

Inspection of Holdings Before Purchase. 

The following instances of sales under the Ash- 
bourne Act showed the necessity for inspection of hold 
ines ; Coragon Estate was purchased at from five to 
eleven and a. half jeer,' pnieh.se averaging about 
nine years, tenants and landlord had agreed to foui- 
teen years’ purchase, but when Government anspector 
came he found it was not value for fourteen years 
purchase; other examples were M'Dermott Estate and 
Lord Norbury’s estate, 30946. 


Protest against the Increased Prices asked by 
Landlords. 

Tenants on Knox Estate should not be asked to pay 
more in 1607 than tenants on adjoining estates paid 
under Ashbourne Act on first term rents, 30946-7.— 
Most of rents on Knox Estate were first term rents, 
30947.— Sir Granville Brewirt had agreed to sell his 
estate at fourteen years’ purchase nine or ten years 
ago, now he wanted twenty years’ pu rename, 30948.— 
It was owing to some misunderstanding between an 
adjoining landlord as to a hog that- the sale fell 
through, 30949. 

Drainage Scheme Proposed. 


MAYE, Mr. MICHAEL — continued. 

Water Supply. 

Many of the tenants suffered much for want of water 
during summer and autumn ;' provision in this respect 
would prove a boon. 

Uneconomic Holdings. 

Number of uneconomic holdings at present existed 
on Cooper’s estate brought about by arbitrary action 
of landlord some forty years ago, he having evicted 
the then holders and put in their stead “ planters 
and even after they had been removed land which 
they reclaimed was subsequently given over to those 
who were planted in their place, 30958. 


M-LOUGHLIN, Rev. PATRICK. 

See pp. 111-8. 

Congested Districts Board’s Operations in- 
Leitrim. 

Operations of Congested Districts Board very 
limited in County Leitrim, total amount of funds ex- 
pended in county showed correctness of belief, 30962, 
30985. 


Greater portion of land in the district was wet and 
swampy, and Government were requested to start 
drainage scheme with a view to having number of 
rivers sunk which overflowed and caused great damage 
to crops and loss to farmers, 30949. — Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should undertake arterial drainage, 
30950-1. 


MAYE, Mr. MICHAEL. 

Seep. 110. 

Powell Estate. 

Number of tenants on Powell Estate was seventy- 
five, and average tenantry valuation £2 14s. per Hold- 
ing: three holdings alone being valued at £10, and 
remainder ranged from 10s. to £6 10s. ; landlord lived 
on estate, which had not been purchased under any 
Act, but which was one of the most congested in 
Connaught and deserved special treatment, 30954. 

Turbary. 

Large supply of bog on the estate, which could be 
made more valuable, but there were about twenty-four 
holders of small farms who were not in possession 
of any turbary, and who had, in past years, to ob- 
tain bog on adjoining estates though landlord had been 
supplying outsiders, 30954-5. 

Grazing Ranch. 

There was a grazing ranch of about seventy acres 
on the estate in occupation of the landlord and divi- 
sion of this would in some measure relieve congestion, 
but though Congested Districts Board had been ap- 
proached, nothing came of it, as landlord was un- 
willing to part with ranch, 30955-8. 

Compulsory Powers Proposed. 

Necessity for the Board to acquire compulsory 
powers to take over such ranches, otherwise, refusal of 
individual to accept equitable compensation would 
render efforts to relieve congestion futile; relief of 
congestion was essential and could alone be satisfac- 
torily carried out by giving Board conpulsory powers, 
30958-9. 

Migration. 

Unwillingness of tenants to submit to migratory 
scheme arose from fear of contracting obligations they 
would not be able to discharge ; they felt it would be 
necessary to incur fairly large initial expense in fitting 
up a new home ; this difficulty could be overcome by 
making provision for granting a sum necessary in such 
cases, and tenants would, no doubt, be willing to enter 
into such an arrangement. 


Local Representative Needed. 

Limitation of operations partly due to want of re- 
presentation of county on Board, 30962, 30963.— Some 
members of Board most kindly disposed to county 
might have displayed considerable interest, yet wit- 
ness did not believe they would have intensity of 
interest required by representative to work projects 
proposed by the people, 30963. — Board left initiative 
of works too much to simple people, 30962, 30985. — 
Peasantry and many connected with them could not 
initiate schemes or deal with problems, 30986.— No 
assistance was received in such matters, 30963.— Ex- 
cept from one or two members of Board, 30986, 31046. 
—When the people or their representatives put for- 
ward schemes, or made inquiries, Board always found 
objections to particular scheme, 30963. — Reasons al- 
leged generally want of funds or that powers and 
funds were confined by laws and rules, 30963, 30986, 
31010.— Peasantry or their representatives would not 
find out other things to their benefit and so practically 
everything fell through, 30986, 31004, 31049-50. — Wit- 
ness did not say the Board had failed, avoided that 
word, 30985.— Practically everything fell through, 
30986, 31004, 31049-50.— Powers and funds of Boats 
should be increased, 30963. — At present there were no 
local representatives on Board as such, principle ray 
good, hut witness would prefer a representative, 30964. 
—Would like, construction of Board changed m eucn 
way that at least each county in which were sckeduJM 
areas, should have a representative, 30965, 30900-, 
30969. 

• Elected Representative would be Best. 

In regard to mode of appointment, elected represen- 
tatives of some sort would be looked for ; as a popular 
representative witness would not deny right of nomina- 
tion, 30967.— Generally speaking, for a position oi 
the kind an elected representative was best, 3090/. 
Representatives might be elected in various ways, oy 
representative bodies, not necessarily by mdivi u 
voters, 30968. 


Order in which Congested Districts should be 
dealt with. 

It would never be possible to grant Board a, 
sum to meet requirements of all congested ,. 
counties at once, things should be done gr 
30970.— Witness did not mean that some places « 
have to be dealt with before others, but tna 8 
deal of good could be done in each county y 
the work piecemeal, 30971.-When powers and m 
come of Board were 'increased, even if « P . ^ 
would have to be dealt with before c j, e i- 

liave done enough already in some, i arl( L t , l.j a t 
trim should now come, 30791.- — If the things 

their disposal a given sum, supposing tn ere 
. on which they ought to spend money m • n0 
other things apparently not so pressing m ' 
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MLOUGHLIN, Rev. PATRICK — continued. 

, 0 «nnable person should consider money ought to be 
S on tEings practically nnnccc*™,, At3-To 
a certain extent pressing things should be dealt with 
L s t wherever found, 30974.— Pressure might be rela- 
tive’ 30975.— If a county was pressed it might be given 
«ome relief without absolutely depriving another of 
what it required, if Board had greater powers and 
funds it might do great deal of good m several 
counties without doing all they required, 30976. 


M'LOUGHLIN, Rev. PATRICK -continued. 

31022. — Turf was formerly burnt, {310331 31037. — 
Falling off in supply of lime was attributable in great 
part to diminution of turf available, 31023-4, 31026, 
31028.— Twenty or thirty years’ cutting made great 
difference with bogs, 31037. — Bog was not to be found 
in large quantity in the county, in many instances 
turf could only be got from mountains miles distant, 
31025-6.— Whatever lime-kilns were now in the county 
were fed almost exclusively by the remains of coal, 
because of scarcity and difficulty in obtaining turf. 


Possible Disadvantages of having Local Repre- 
sentation. 

Effect of adoption of two representatives from each 
county would not be to divide the funds in Board e 
possession amongst counties to meet the pressure put 
upon it by representatives, thereby depriving a par- 
ticular county where a great deal of immediate work 
was needed,, 30977-8.— If funds were common to all 
congested counties a representative and Ins consti- 
tuents would think they were entitled to portion, of 
these, funds, impossible for these constituents to 
measure their need with that of which they did not 
know, they would look at their own necessities from 
purely local point of view, 30980.— Division of funds 
and consequent deprivation of a county a hypothetical 
case, 30980.— As things existed it was not a hypothesis 
witness would consider, 30981, 30983. — Witness had 
never been in West Connemara, Mayo, or the Rosses 
in Donegal, and seen their condition as compared with 
that of his own county, had scarcely ever been out 
of his county, 30984. 

Cattle Scheme. 

Improvement of cattle scheme had failed, 30987. — 
Witness spoke of all the years until the cattle scheme 
practically ceased in Leitrim as far as Congested Dis- 
tricts Board was concerned, 30988-9. — The Agricul- 
tural Department had taken over the whole, 31002-3. 
— Witness would not now be disposed to say Board 
had been backward an giving help to the district, 
31004. — From want of funds and powers Board was 
forced to form a scheme, result of which was that 
farmers who took the leading animals were robbed, 
30990. — Price farmers had to pay, system of keep they 
were forced to adopt, and sum received for animals 
when disposed of, left them losers for the sake of 
assisting their neighbours ; result was they gave up 
these things, 30991-3, 31116. — Board’s idea was accu- 
rate enough, 30993, 30996, 31114. — Breakdown was in 
financial system, and was due to the Board, not to 
farmers, 30994-5, 30997, 31000, 31115-6.— Sufficient 
knowledge was not brought to bear upon the class of 
bulls suitable to the varying lands, 30998, 31000, 
31114-5.— Class suitable to the county generally if not 
put on best adapted lands deteriorated instead of im- 
proving, 31000. — A considerable number of cattle had 
been placed in Leitrim in the first years, but for the 
past years they had fallen away badly ; Board had 
changed their schemes somewhat through time, and 
given some more facilities in the end, 31117. 

Matters Requiring Attention of Board. 

Amongst matters Board should deal with were the 
condition of land, congestion connected with it, emi- 
gration going on, 31005-6. — And drainage, 31006-7, 
31054. — It should partially take initiative in a county 
like Leitrim, except in very commonplace schemes, 
31051-2. — Board, or similar body, should explore 
mineral wealth of country, 31053. 


31026, 31034-6. . 

Previously there) were several lime-lalns bumung 
lime which farmers bought. 31027-8. — Witness never 
know landlords supply anything except processes m 
his district, 31029.— The farmer set up the lime-kiln 
and probably had turf on his own farm, 31026. Ho 
might have had five or six miles to go for limestone 
or nave had it beside him, it was sometimes necessary 
to remove six or ten feet of clay to obtain it ; this was 
now impossible for want of labour, 31030. — Causes of 
cessation of lime-burning were the poverty of the 
•individual tenant and inability to get together the 
several elements necessary for production of lime, 
31031.— There was more money in one parish thirty 
years ago than in ten now, 31038. — At that time there 
was a large population in the country, and two 
kinds of manure were used, lime and “ blue sand ” or 
gravel ; people were engaged in manuring the land 
with the blue gravel in a way unfit for human beings, 
but by this system the land had been brought into a 
state of cultivation very different from the present, 
31019.— Witness, when a boy, had seen fifteen ricks 
of oats at individual houses, whilst so much could not 
be got now from the whole parish, 31019. — Any quan- 
tity of corn could then be obtained. 31020-21. — Now 
none could be got, 31021. 

Falling off in Production of Corn. 

Falling off in production of corn was attributable 
principally to condition of trade, 31043.— Sometimes 
to the price, 31044. — This had, however, risen in 1907 
to £1 a sack instead of 15s. a year or two previous, 
but this was useless to witness’s district for they had 
no com, 31045, 31111.— Each county had different 
names for the quantity sold, in Leitrim a Back of 
oats meant twenty-four stone, 31045. 

Artificial Manure. 

Artificial manure was now used to a very limited 
extent for potatoes, or a piece of meadow, 31039. — 
Basic slag somewhat taking the place of lime-burning, 
31040. — Not because cheaper than lime, 31041. — -But 
because it should be better than lime if it contained 
the elements stated, 31042. 

Land Available in Leitrim for Relief of Con- 
gestion. 

Much land had gone out of cultivation, 31102. — There 
was a large extent of untenanted land in the county, 
though not so great as in the midlands, 31006. — As 
regarded grazing tracts that might be availab’e for 
r.ew holdings, there was much evicted land, 31103. — It 
was about equally in the hands of large tenants and 
the landlords. 31104 ; on a townland in witness’s par- 
ish there had been fourteen tenants; all had been 
evicted except two, but the Estates Commissioners had 
now restored those tenants, except in the case of a 
large farm recently sold; witness knew of no others, 
but in other parts of the county they would be plenty, 
31113. 


Deterioration of Land in Leitrim. 


Condition of land had deteriorated in the last thirty 
years owing to various circumstances, 31010-16, 31018- 
19- — There was more flooded land, and there were half 
acres of stones on the best land in Leitrim, 31013. 

Liming. 

More culture and more lime were required, 31010. 
— No lime had been put upon that part of country 
for over thirty years, 31012, 31015-6. — Comparing 
time before the Act of 1881 and since, the habit of 
putting lime and attending land and keeping it in 
heart had altered, 31017. — Liming implied possi- 
bility of getting lime, and plenty of labour to put it 
w, 31019-20. — Lime had disappeared, 31021. — Lime- 
stone was not exhausted, but the means to burn it, 


Drainage and Reclamation of Land. 

A quantity of waste land, or what was little better 
might be greatly improved if drained, 31006, 31010. 
— This would be equivalent to the purchase of ranches, 
31105, 31136. — Witness believed that by attention to 
drainage in all the land he knew in North Leitrim a 
different state of things would obtarin, 31010. — The 
extent of land and bog reclaimable from LargeydonneT 
River by expenditure of £300 would be several hun- 
dred acres, 31105, 31136. — The productive power of 
farms and the value of holdings would be increased/, 
31138-9. — The value of individual holdings would 
not enormously increase. 31137. — Those, in wit- 
ness’s parish were so small it would be very hard to 
increase their value to any great extent,' 31138- — 
Schemes for drainage were much required and 
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the Board should do more, oa a large scale, in Lei- 
trim, 31007, 31010, 31054, 31111; 31140.— Both arterial 
and field drainage were required in the county, 31055-6. 
— All old drains were closed up, rivers were stopped 
and closed, 31012. — As in witness’s parish, by rocks ; 
hundreds and hundreds of acres of land were flooded ; 
crops were torn alway in harvest-time, 31106-7. — 
Mouths of bridges were choked and floods turned out 
on the land, 31013, 31108. — The Bonet River, for in- 
stance, rising from a little lake in witness’s parish, 
was in' great need of a large scheme of drainage, eyes 
of bridge crossing it as it left the lake, were completely 
filled, recently, by the flood getting further up the 
country ; a man had lost his horse and nearly his 
own life, 31108-9. — Witness's parish was a glen, and 
when floods came they carried all before them; the 
same happened in practically all the parishes, because 
of same natural formation, 31106. — Much land would 
be reclaimed by edge of lake; river was ruining 
health of people, owing to its water-logged condi- 
tion a mist rose over the whole place at night, 31111. 
— Unless two rocks were removed the water could not 
be got rid of, 31141. — River must be opened to the 
sea, 31140. — It entered the latter at Bunduff, where a 
salmon fishery existed, 31141. — If these rocks were re- 
moved river would keep itself clean afterwards, and 
there should be little or no cost of maintenance, 
31140-1. — Board should have charge of drainage 
schemes, for it alone knew its powers and had 
engineers at command for advice. 31054.— Witness did 
not advocate Board doing anything, or all, the people 
required, but there were certain things Government 
must do. to build up commerce in Ireland as it had in 
England ; people must be protected by laws, facilities 
be given, and obstacles be removed; only a Board 
such as Congested Districts Board, could deal with 
drainage schemes where Fishery Company was con- 
cerned, a man like a parish priest would be unwilling 
to act, 31141. — Witness had heard no objection to im- 
provements on Bonet River by '• fishery people," but 
all knew what these were like, 31142.— The Board of 
Conservators were one Board, and the men who used 
the fishery, another. 31143. — Witness knew little of 
legal constitution of Board of Conservators, only knew 
lie would be afraid to touch a fisherman for fear of 
being “ booked, " 31144. 

Action Taken by Board in Regard to Drainage 
Works. 

Board had taken question of drainage into considera- 
tion, 31008. — Numbers of communications had been 
exchanged between public bodies of the county, clergy- 
men, members of Parliament and other representa- 
tives indicating schemes, officers of Board had visited 
localities, and engineers had prepared estimates, 
31009, 31010. — After the visit of certain Commis- 
sioners, Board had proposed to contribute to drainage 
works an the county on condition of formation of a 
Drainage Board, 31057-8, 31060 , 31063, 31080.— Or 
offered a contribution to the County Council in cer- 
tain cases, if Council undertook che work, 31059-60. 
31080. — As regards Largeydonnel River, Board had 
offered £100 conditional on formation of Drainage 
Board and County Council contributing £200 towards 
> scheme, 31063. Difficulties in carrying out schemes 
were insurmountable, formation of a Drainage Board 
was very expensive and so complicated that a parish 
priest and the unsophisticated people could not ap- 
proach such a problem, 31061. 

Board’s Conditions not Acceptable. 

It was very difficult even for a County Council to 
carry out drainage works; Boai*d’s condition to its 
contribution to County Council involved additional 
rates and taxation, 31062. — Conditions were such as 
to imply failure, 31067. — Public all said Board must 
have known this, 31062-3. — People were already very 
highly and even over-taxed, 31063-4, 31078,— Condi- 
tion of getting subscription from rates would kill a 
■scheme in that part of country, 31067. 

Powers of the Boards and Funds. 

Puhlic sympathy would never be secured for any 
Board imposing additional taxation, 31066. — The con- 
tribution promised was insufficient in proportion to 
that asked from County Council, 31067. — Whatever 
•Hie Board intended to give for any scheme should be 
given on its own account, and it should have sufficient 
poweT to carry out the work, 31065.— It should have 


MLOUGHLIN, Rev. PATRICK -continued, 
sufficient funds to execute its own works, great or 
small, and absolute powers as beneficiaries of the 
community, 31083, 31133. — All schemes put forward 
by Board require greater powers to carry them out 
51061, 31111.— These powers might possibly include 
that of levying a small rate upon a district benefited 
for the maintenance of works done by money of Board, 
31134. — If the Board had sufficient power to carry 
out a drainage scheme in proper way once for all, the 
cost of maintenance would be so trifling that either 
the Board might impose a merely nominal tax or con- 
sider one altogether unnecessary, 31140. — Witness pre- 
ferred not to speak on. the question of rates or on 
those matters that concerned the County Council 
31135, 31081, 31110. — He was a most unwilling wiH 
ness, and was only present because commanded to 
attend, 31082. 

When Father O'Hara and Dr. O'Donnell had visited 
North Leitrim six or seven years ago many projects 
for that district had been discussed with witness; the 
county had always felt the peculiarly kindly interest 
of some members of Board, 31046-48. —All these pro- 
jects bad failed, 31049-50. 

Road-Making. 

At the time referred to large contributions 
were offered by Board for making certain roads 
in the district, but, conditional on the rates, 
31068. — It had been previously ascertained or 
was thought that the local authority would provide 
the balance required, 31069-70, — Practically there were 
only the two contributors, the Board and the local 
rates, very likely both parties thought the work would 
go on, but when the County or District Council met 
they thought, considering their taxation, the amount 
•demaned from them was excessive, 31074-5, 31077.— 
Witness was not aware that there was a sum of 
£2,000 offered by the Board for roads and drains 
■on condition o£ certain contributions and that this 
money had not been taken up, 31076. — The County 
Council in dealing with roads considered two 
classes, roads already formed and new roads - r 
the Council would undertake the former much more 
readily than the new, because whilst in case of 
a new road the Board offered only a contribution to 
the cost, the Council had to examine how many 
families tlu* road would accommodate, these might be 
comparatively few although the district owing to its 
remoteness might demand the road ; in promoting drain- 
age works or road-making Board practically offered a 
contribution and left all further responsibility and the 
cost, of maintenance to the local authority. This respon- 
sibility, especially thar of putting forward the scheme 
and running the risk of legal claims, the local autho- 
rity was unwilling to take, and they considered the 
Board should have the necessary power to save them 
from this, 31078-80. — In the question of roads, especi- 
ally where large projects were concerned, the County 
Council should have a voice, but where there would be 
only small works involving an expenditure of from 
£30 to £100, the Board should have absolute power 
and ample funds to carry them out, 31085, 31145.— 
A difference should be made between large and small 
works, because large works would involve expendi- 
ture of £1,500 or £2,000 on a long road of 2,500 
perches or so, 31085. — Where old roads existed the 
rights referring to them had already been determined ; 
as regards short cuts to bogs they were not considered 
rateable property, i.e., works the County Council was 
obliged to maintain, 31086. — No local authority 
generally looked after these roads, the few persons 
going to a bog and having a common roadway kept it 
up themselves ; in cases of serious repairs or to make 
a road, if the Board gave a small contribution, say 
of £20 or £30, the people did the work, and the 
Council should have nothing to say to that as they 
were^not responsibible for further repairs, 31087-8, 
31093. — The people in the district maintained such 
bog-roads, 31097. — Witness was not aware that any 
other class in the community did this. 31098. — They 
also paid road rates for other roads. 31096. — System a 
good one, and with regard to small roads, the Board 
should make a contribution, allow the people to make 
the road and ‘impose on them the duty of maintaining 
it, 31087, 31099. — As regards large roads the District 
Council must of necessity take them over apd main- 
tain them, 31088, 31145.— The County Council should 
carry out the work and keep it in hand, 31100.— The 
Board paying a sum of money to the Council, 31101. 
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—Both authorities should join and make the road, 
31146-7.— The County Council should keep it up, of 
course, but Congested Districts Board got the best of 
the bargain, 31089-91. — Proportion of cost offered by 
Board was insufficient, having regard to further up- 
keep and expenses subsequently arising for which 
Council was responsible, 31101, 31148. 

Parish Committees; Extension or Work Desirable. 

Respecting industries to be started, witness favoured 
Board taking initiative, suggestion had been made by 
local people and witness about Parish Committees, 
31118. — Some suggestions for benefit of people had 
come from outside, 31120. — For three year’s the Parish 
Committees had been working in the place, 31119. — 
An extraodinary amount of good had been done, 
people and Committees working honestly together, 
31121. 


Improvement of Houses. 

Witness would like to point out some desirable ex- 
tensions. Small sum received by Parish Committee, 
say, £70, was insufficient for improvements; it was 
seeking to effect where there were so many bad houses ; 
small windows should be replaced by good ones to 
admit light and air ; and old flagged bedroom floors, 
or concrete and clay floors be boarded; Committees 
did precisely what Board required, 31122-3.— It was 
a scheme of subsidy in witness’s parish, 31124.— £70 
was the sum received by that Committee, 31130.— For 
that sum three times £70 worth of work was done by 
the peonle themselves, 31131.— The year was now 
closed, 31132. 


.Planting Suggested. 

Work of Parish Committees in congested areas was 
confined to valuation under £7, this as work de- 
veloped, should be increased to £10 at- least, 31149-50. 
—If funds in this respect were increased and the 
Board took partial initiative in improving condition 
of people, much more could be done through the Com- 
mittees; in witness’s parish, it was intended when 
the houses were improved, to ask the Board’s permis- 
sionfor expenditure of one year’s grant on planting 
sheltering belts and beauty spots; fruit trees and 
bushes, save gooseberries and currants, would not live 
in the district, 31150-51. 


Crochet Industry. 

Witness had suggested a teacher for crochet indus- 
try at Kiltyclogher, 31126-28.— The class had been a 
success until witness left the district, 31129.— He had 
no present information as to its continuance, 31125. 

witness was of opinion that it would be impossible 
dbtrit 31161 Pay the present P^ces of rents in Ms 
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Neglect of Leitrim by Board. 

h,d b «” extremely neglected bi 
Congested Districts Board, 31153, 31193. 31&, 31232 
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Land Purchase. 
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carry out the work of migration, and the Board 
refused, 31157. — The ground for refusal was inability 
to buy tenant-right farms ; unsatisfactory reason, 
as the Report showed such farms were bought else- 
where, 31158, 31191. — In this case it had been pro- 
posed to sell the tenant-right only, 31159. — The ten- 
ant farmer, Holmes, had written at witness’s sug- 
gestion and had the Board’s letters, 31167. — Witness 
had gathered from the reports that the Board could 
only buy the tenant-right of a farm from its income, 
whilst in the purchase of an estate it obtained an 
advance from the Land Commission, 31190, 31192. — 
This made a difference, 31191. — But it was unfor- 
tunate the Board had done absolutely nothing for the 
county in the purchase of estates, despite its great work 
elsewhere, 31180, 31193. — The second estate offered in 
witness’s parish was a small one in Lisnagowan, 
containing three or four farms ; the place had been 
sold within the last four or five years, 31159, 31168. 
— Witness had written himself to the Board at the 
request of two or three occupiers, and had kept the 
reply, 31167, 31169. — Neither agent nor proprietor 
had communicated with the Board as far as witness 
was aware, 31170-71. — No communication was made 
by witness to owners representing desirability of sale 
to Board, 31172, 31174. — But he had pointed out to 
the Board that the land was being sold in Court, 
31172. — The transactions were presumably under the 
Estates Commissioners ; there were negotiations for 
sale between some parties, 31173. — The land was good 
grass land, with mountain ranches beside it, which 
could have been added to the farms, 31160. — There 
were no holdings in rundale in County Leitrim as. 
far as witness knew, 31161.— Regarding the third 
estate, there was a splendid vacant farm, containing, 
at least a hundred acres of very good land, imme- 
diately adjoining a congested district, which would 
have been very suitable for migration schemes, 31162- 
4, 31176. — The land was still untenanted, 31165. — 
The estate was Dr. Roden’s, in the districts of Drum- 
keeran, Manorhamilton, lying just along the con- 
gested district of Killarga, 31166, 31176.— The matter 
was brought to the notice of the Board by the owner 
himself, 31162-3, 31177, 31181. — There was sent a 
letter of acknowledgment, together with a circular 
a nd there the matter had stopped, 31162, 31182.— 
Witness had examined the circular very carefully to 
see whether it contained any reason justifying the 
Board for its abstention, and had found none, 31182. 
—Witness could not tell whether the circular had 1 
been filled in by the owner and returned to the Board :. 
Dr. Roden had stated that he could get no further 
communication from the Board, 31193-4. — Witness 
would expect the Board, if anxious to further the 
work they were engaged in, to supply a little defi- 
ciency of the kind in the case of a person selling an 
estate by making further inquiries ; there was a prima 
facie case for the purchase by the representations of 
the owner, and it should not have fallen through 
owing to the mere fact of his not having gone through 
a very elaborate series of replies, 31185-88.— Witness; 
could not say that it had been suggested to the- 
Board to resume the matter; the question was very 
recent., since 1933, 31139.— Witness had the corres- 
pondence in his possession, including a recent letter- 
ed Dr. Roden’s in reply to witness’s request for par- 
ticulars, 31178.— Witness had not seen in any of the- 
reports that the Board considered it inadvisable to 
take the initiative in approaching owners, 31175. — 
He quite understood the disadvantage at which the 
Board would be put by offering to purchase an estate ; 
nevertheless he regretted that practically nothing had 
been done for Leitrim, 31180. 

All the Board had done for Leitrim was to send a 
Spanish Donkey and some wretched Fowls. 

.The initiative should not be put on the people : 
witness came into his present parish of Killarga in 
1895 ; up to that time, the Board which had been in 
existence four or five years, had done nothing for 
the district except to send down a “sort of Spanish 
donkey, which was subsequently found to have come 
from Kerry, whore it had been for years ; in 1897 
after some trouble, the Board had sent a lot of fowl’ 
thr0Dgh some accident they were a wretched set 
of Minorca*, with spurs of great length ; in 1898 and 
1899 a couple of fowl were obtained ; this was all the 
Board had done, 31194-5. 
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, to all Leitrim put together, Leitrim had been ex- 

Leithim people ignorant op Board s purposes and fcreme iy neglected ; the same was the case as regards 


EVEN OK ITS existence. Parish Committees’ s schemes, £1,390 having been 

-n , loo? nr 1 005 neither witness nor his spent under that head alone in the one parish of 

pjptehad Wm anything of the Congested District. Kibnaine, and £7,855 13». 6 d. m the Snmford Union, 
31104-5. 31338-9.— As far as the people of 31218-22. 


Leitrim were concerned the Board might as well have 
been in Mars, 31337.— They did not know the Board 
was willing to benefit the county, and they were 


Expenditure on Parish Committees. 
Parish Committees were started in other districts 


ilEf' ji&' ‘Silt SS'dThr necessarily and thousands had been expended More the, 
no effort whatever to remwiy the , . • , ^-Parish Committee grants had only recently begun 

31340? — -Witness-^ IcuLTlk^ Loll, up “date, W 
Board were working almost herotcally and dom^_theu; in ‘ xpeti in year idbg 

IIS’”#! had’met the part^t correct Looted that of £1,706 tav total expand#™ 


possible. 31195. — Witness had met the party by pure Tiven by Dr. O'Donnell fas there 

5^™SS yr^in^V^ted di«riej -*-*£* *£? .fid^ 5fr*E£S 
and had written many times to the Board, not so 31580 a. ine rein of 

the priest, 31198-9 -Amongst projects put before the Parish Committee up to 1905, 

party were three for two roads, 31200-1.-The grant amonnrt sp y m>a< the 

and subsidy asked for were given, 31202.— The grant OJOiy. me ■ ■ b -necessarily include 

tion, but the absence in Leitrim pi guidance the been Ouite .« time 31i 508-9 -i ^ ^ 


Board extended elsewhere, 31215-6. — The Board’ 


what was practically Parish Committee work not 
included at all in reports, 31231. — The omission of 


SSoT^pSJW-SLK ETC® Sorts' ,wflS 

to do all the, could was goal, but the Board's officers appear m tile next leport, 313Z5. 
were experts and could have done much more than 

those groping their way could do for themselves, Killarga Parish Committee. 

31332. — A huge stall would not necessarily be re- p„i 8 h Committee in witness's parish 

quired ; the present staff might suit the district ; it Kuk which ha d received a grant of £50 for 
was too bad that it had not done so for yearn, 31333. ^ &r ^ee years, 31226-8, 31233.— With one exceptioa 

this committee, established iu 1904-5, was the first 
set up in Leitrim, 31311, 31315.-1906-7 was their 
, third year, 31312-— The one Parish Committee oust- 
i, the total j a year earlier than Killarga, that ol Mahana 


Expenditure on Improvements. set up in Leitrim, 31311, 3l0ip. , 

, , , third year, 31312.— The one Parish Committee exist- 

As regards the improvement of estates, the total ^ n _ a vear ear li«r than Killarga, that of Manana, 

sum spent in Ireland was £480,362, that in Leitrim, Inismagrath, had spent £50 before Killarga spent 

in Kilgariff was £131 10s. ; the Board having prob- anything, 31315-19.— The grant appeared in the return 
ably raise.! £134 from the estate there was no net un ,[ el . t ) l0 name 0 f Tullycleenan, there was none for 
benefit, 31212.— Witness was aware that the receipts igo5-6, Tullycleenan being now merged in Iiusma- 
correspond with the expenditure, but regretted that Rra th parish, 31320-1.— Killarga committee was started 
very few estates had been bought in the county, and am j g rank obtained on witness’s own initiative after 
the very small expenditure on improvements in con- jjj s r{ *ad.ing the Congested Districts Board Report, 
sequence, 31213-4 ; the Board improved estates out of a ^ tfc \ e agricultural society failing to take up 

the rents paid, allowing 5jr or 10 per cent, 31221. t ] le matter, ’31220-30.— The total paid the committee 


very few estates had been bought in the county, and an( j grank obtained on witness’s own initiative alter 
the very small expenditure on improvements in con- reacling the Congested Districts Board Report, 

sequence, 31213-4 ; the Board improved estates out of a litfc ^ e agricultural society failing to take up 

the rents paid, allowing 5jr or 10 per cent, 31221. t)ie matter, ’31229-30.— The total paid the committee 

prior to 1905 was £37 16s. 7 cl, or £40 for the first 
Leitrim had not received its proper share of y ear > 31307, 31313 .—The gmss gi a k the 
FypFMni TrT RiJ second year, was £50, 31307, 31014 . — ine wolB - " . 

Parish Committee was on wrong lines ; the great 

Respecting agricultural schemes, Leitrim had not of the Board was to convert uneconomic holding? i 
received its proper share, whether on tlie basis of economic; the committee allowed no grant to i 
population of congested districts or on that of number person whose valuation was over £7 ; this was ne p g 
of scheduled districts, 31215-6, 31222, 31334. — Taking to improve houses so as to render people J 00 , 
population as the basis, for every £15 5a'. spent in luctant to leave them hereafter, and helping to s 
congested districts in Ireland, Leitrim was entitled type congestion, 31233, 31244, 31294. 
to £1. or to 1 in 15 ; taking the total of 428 scheduled 

districts in Ireland, Leitrim with 38, or 1 to 1T02, Valuation Limit should be raised. 

was entitled to £1 for every £11 spent elsewhere, ’ . , t 

31215-6, 31326. — Leitrim greatly needed expenditure Limit of valuation should be extended at iea - 
in many way3, there was no county in Ireland where £10, 31234, 31238, 31241. — It should be £1^ Leitrim! 
the capital held by farmers was so small, 31217. — A particularly in more backward parts of ^ J 
valuation of 6s. per head, such as that of Swinford 31247, 31262.— This had been represented _ ^ 
Union, the very poorest place in the jurisdiction of times to officials of the Board, 31234-5. id __^ t . 
the Board, was lower, and the claims of such a place itself should have seen the necessity, 31238-4 • ^ 

should come first, but in Leitrim they were not ness strongly insisted on the point that unless ^ 

•» themselves even fen 11 nennt el £50 wes inr.vetted in » etotnet *1 ™ 


ils of the Board, di204-o. - -- t _ 
.ave seen the necessity, 3123841. 
insisted on the point thjj “j 


patriotic enough to sacrifice themselves even for small grant of £50 was increased in a distnc 
Mayo; comparing the treatment accorded to Swin- almost nothing had been done, it was useless . was 
ford Union, where £375,000 had been spent on the up farmers to £10, 31235, 31241.— Tim gi» ^ 0 f 
purchase and improvement of estates, and much available for the congested area of I . ial ? ’ „ rea fc 
trouble taken in arranging migration, and that meted which was not congested, 31236-7. — Coming toi » 
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.„,, nv years the sum would do a great deal for the 
rish especially if Parish Committee and estate 


31242-4. 


Improvement of Houses, etc. 

—Witness would not leave the homes of those under 
the economic level of £10 or £15 unimproved until 
the holdings could be enlarged in some way ; some of 
these homes were extremely wretched and should be 
improved in every possible way ; it was the greatest 
necessity of all, aSecting health, welfare and happi- 
ness of the people, and more important than drainage 
even, 31248-53, 31305. — It might be well to extend 
the improvement of houses to some extent to economic 
holders, 31304. — Poorest naturally had the greatest 
■claim upon the grant, 31235. — Witness therefore con- 
cluded that the committee was doing the right thing, 
but with a drawback, 31254, 31294. — Parish Com- 
mittees were particularly good for Leitrim, as there 
was no other way of reaching the Board at all, 31255. 


Size of Economic Holdings in Leitrim. 

A holding in Leitrim, valued at £7, would never 
become economic under present circumstances, or even 
if drained, 31245-6.— Holds’ ngs in Leitrim below £15 
valuation could hardly be classed as economic, 31262, 
31266, 31271. — Holdings under £15 formed 83 per cent, 
of the total holdings in Leitrim ; in Killarga, 83 per 
■cent, would be uneconomic, 31266. — Killarga consisted 
•of the electoral districts of Cloonlogher, Belliavel, 
Killarga, Mohalla, and part of Garvagh, 31267-8. 
The poor holdings could be rendered economic by the 
addition of land adjoining, if such were available, 
31269-70. — Even in the case of the addition of bad 
land to bad land provided the valuation were thus 
raised over £15, 31271-3. — The acreage necessary for 
an economic holding depended entirely on the class of 
land ; in Leitrim, where it was particularly bad, the 
amount must be very large, especially in mountain 
districts where 20 to 30 acres would not- nearly equal 
15 to 20 acres in the townlands, 31263-4. — Even bad 
land by industry might be sufficient with good 
meadows, but assuming a large migration scheme by 
which two out of evei-y three holdings were vacated, 
there should be a little good land in each; the man 
remaining, living on his own farm many years, cul- 
tivating it to the utmost, should, assuming the land 
added to be equally cultivated, be three times better 
off for the addition, 31273-6. — This would entail 
three times the amount of labour in order to keep 
up the land to the previous extent of tillage, but 
with the enlarged holding the farmer might keep a 
horse and so be enabled to do what three men did 
31277-8, 31284. — Such a holding could be| 
a man’s own labour and that of his family, 
,279-80. — It would give a farmer no return to em- 
ploy labour on any farm in County Leitrim, 31281-3. 
—it might be a good principle to limit the extent of 
lanrt given to a man to what he could properly till 
tbe hel P of a horse, 31285-6.— A man with a 
~io valuation would probably keep a horse, 31265. 

One reason for their not being used more in the 
county was that farmers could not afford to 
o so, 31359. — Sometimes neighbours had a horse 
between two or three, 31360.— There were hardly 
M° U S hs m . tlle district, and only two or three 
. J ”* ar 2 a parish, 31265. — Spade labour was almost 
e.xciu S iveiy used in County Leitrim, 31265. 31277, 
ooa. Leitrim farms were extremely hilly, even on 
10 ¥ ln 8 s it would not be possible to plough 
„ P and work a horse on, perhaps, 50 per cent. 
„ ■ ^ county, 3135g$. — Another Reason for not 

us ng horses was that the soil was not deep, and it 
n , ob s ' u ' t f° r a plough to dig up sub-soil of 
SllV n na 1 t , ur0 ' 31359. — The land was bad, practi- 
extrlnfi! “ lUa J 0n6 8 rit ’ ver ? bad for cropping, and 
lanr) ?-n' V bard to work with spade labour, on bad 
and 2~ a £ e was more laborious, occupied more time, 
Tha ?£ re i7 as less return - 31265, 31355, 31370.— 
of ^ im ? ht accounfc for Small amount 

co»nW ge cr °PP ed m Leitrim, 31265.— Tillage in the 
i n „ stationary, labour was becom- 

tend^n ° t to get and therefore there would be a 
3135 ^-/ 1 y rP r tillage to go down to some extent, 
much land* be P ossib le to give a man too 

a fair* + b «nil 0 on& w °uld object to having it at 
tair ra te, 31286, 31300. 
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Restoration of Evicted Tenants. 

The people who had been driven from lands, even in 
other parishes, should, if possible, be brought back, they 
or their descendants having first claim on such land 
in any re-division, 31290, 31348.— The very best land 
in Killarga had been taken from nine or ten people 
of two townlands, and the houses razed to the ground, 
31290. — Forty years ago one of these men was given 
land which was completely tossocks and bog, and he 
had brought it into a fairly good farm, others would 
do the same, 31290-1. 


Migration. 

There were about 202 families within the scheduled 
area of Killarga parish. 31287.— Other remedies than 
migration should be first tried for rendering holdings 
economic, 31288-9, 31293. — Migration within the parish 
might take place, and would be preferable, 31295, 
31348. — There were about eight or mine farms in 
Killarga whose holders should be moved, 31296-7. — 
Mountain land and bogs adjoining holdings should 
be brought into cultivation by means of loan from 
Government at small rate of interest secured as first 
charge against farm, 31288, 31291-2, 31298. 

Question of Reluctance to Migrate. 

Farmers were said to be reluctant to migrate, 
numbers of them told witness they would go anywhere 
to get a good farm, out of their county, or to any 
part of the world, provided there were no objection 
in the county or district migrated to, such migration 
would, of course, be better in colonies than singly, 
31349-51. 


Local Opposition to Migration. 

Witness feared the farmers of Meath or Westmeath 
would hardly accord Leitrim farmers the welcome 
extended to those of Donegal, Fermanagh, and Kerry 
by Leitrim at the time of the Cromwellian settle- 
ment, but members of the Commission would be in 
a better position to judge whether objections miguo be 
removed by judicious management, 31351-2.— If lands 
long untenanted were bought and stTiped, there was 
no reasonable objection the farmers of the district 
could put forward, provided they obtained a fair 
price, they might even be glad to see their land 
turned into tillage, grass land, bullock walks being 
no longer profitable, 31352. 

Labour in Leitrim, Wages, &c. 

Want of employment, and a demand for labour 
characterised the district, very little labour was to 
be had, Leitrim’s return of 9s. 3d. a week was the very 
lowest on Foxe's returns, one gentleman present had 
told the House of Commons, and also witness, that 
he could obtain any amount of labour for 6s. a week 
31354, 31366. 

Labourers’ Cottages. 

A. sum of nearly £2,500 had been sanctioned in the 
union of Manorhamilton for putting up labourers’ 
cottages, which could scarcely be classed as high as 
holdings, but were rather temporary homes, the 
labourer being expected to labour on the land about, 
31367-8. — Many of these were tradesmen, masons and 
carpenters, and went out to labour, 31372-3.— Wit- 
ness knew of no instance amongst the 325 small 
holders in Killarga under £4 valuation, of oiu.- going 
out to labour, they would willingly do so, but there 
was no demand, 31369, 31371.— Tillage on bad land 
occupied much time, one acre of potatoes cost at 
least seventy-eight days’ work, and forty-eight ad- 
ditional days if the Department of Agriculture’s 
suggestions were followed, 31370. 

Railways Needed. 

There were other remedies for congestion besides 
agriculture and its bye-industries, 31302-3. — Railway- 
making was the principal need of witness’s district 
as shown by an article written by him in the New 
Ireland Review, the Board presumably not having 
the funds required to carry out the work itself, 
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should, as in the case of the Killibegs Railway, 
obtain a grant for the purpose from Government, 
31440. 


Domestic Science Classes. 

Three Domestic Science Classes had been instituted 
under the Board in the district to witness’s know- 
ledge, and was their very best work, he could not say 
whether any other parishes had applied for classes, 
many lacKing exact knowledge of these things, 
31343-7. 


Sanitabv Inspectors. 

Very little was done by the Parish Committee to 
induce people to remove manure heaps from front of 
their houses, 31361. — In union of Manorhamilton 
nearly £50 was yearly paid out of rates and State 
money for sanitary inspectors, these were sporadically 
active, as at present, extremely so when an epidemic 
arose, and slept rest of the time, 31361-5. 

Drainage Scheme rejected by Board. 

The Board had turned its back on a feasible scheme 
placed before it, one for drainage of a river running 
along congested district, witness’s letter was answered 
after six months with statement that the matter 
could not then be attended to, the correspondence 
continuing two years without anything being done, 
if, as stated by Dr. O'Donnell, Board had not 
requisite power to do the work, all the worse for 
Leitrim, and witness should have been informed at 
the outset, 31256-61. 

Special Disadvantages of County Leitrim. 

Leitrim was practically a non-maritime county, 
having about a mile and a half of sea coast, it de- 
rived no benefit from the fisheries to which the Board 
devoted a vast amount of attention, 31373-4. — An- 
other disadvantage was the absence of public institu- 
tions of any kind, a great annual drain upon it was 
caused by yearly sum of £7,658 sent out for support 
of the asylum situate in County Sligo, instead of its 
being circulated within county, 31375-6. — Emigration 
constituted another great drain, about 1,000 people 
leaving Leitrim every year, just when they were 
strongest, taking £120 a year as their average worth 
to the country, this meant a loss of £120,000 a year, 
but the worst feature was the probable deterioration 
of the Celtic race, 31390-3. 


Absentee Landlords. 

The vast majority, at least seven-eighths, of the 
landlords of Leitrim, lived elsewhere, having an 
agent, an extremely clever man, to deal with the 
tenants, 31377, 31379-80. — The loss to County Leitrim 
from this absenteeism was on a very rough estimate 
£100,000, estimate arrived at by taking total valua- 
tions of estates in the county as given in Thom's 
Directory, and deducting the valuation of those land- 
lords living in the county, 31377, 31382, 31388.— It 
did not include the large grazing ranches left with 
nothing but a herd upon them, 31378.— As an in- 
stance of absenteeism, Lord Massey took £24,000 
out of the county, and no one had ever seen him 
there ; Mr. Clements, of Glenbuoy, had only been seen 
once even by his agent, 31381.— It was no benefit to 
Leitrim that Lord Massey lived and kept a large staff 
in Limerick, witness would prefer his living in 
Limerick rather than London, and London rather 
than the Continent, but, before all, his living and 
spending his money in Leitrim. 31383-4.— Leitrim 
was by absenteeism much worse off than Sligo, where 
one of the best landlords in the country, Sir Josslyn 
Gore-Booth, lived, 31385-6.— It was a decided ad- 
vantage to a district to have landlords living on Mieir 
demesnes, they should not only live in their places 
and spend their money in the county, but take a 
leading place, 31387, 31394-9, 31407.— Only a man 
wanting in intellect or energy would not find plenty 
to do wherever he was placed, 31396, 31400.— One 
landlord had devoted much time to daffodil culture 
this of coprse implied that he had retained the family 
home, 31400-1. — With the landlords’ power clipp d 
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the people would be glad to have them in the count.- 
but witness would be very sorry to have such a ’ ’ 
living there as Mr. Montgomery, in Killarga. 
spent his money there, but knew the estate ofevA 
farmer, and increased the rent whenever he ‘ 
farmer able to bear it, 31394. a 

Inducements for Landlords to remain in the 
Country. 


In order to induce landlords to Temain in the 
country, it would be necessary for them to retain 
even a large amount of land, 31408.— Witness had 
not thought of a general rule, individual cases would 
have to be considered, 31403-4, — No claim to acquire 
land within the demesne wall should be supported 
except where no use was made of it, whilst people 
were starving for want of land, 31405.— There should 
be a Court of Appeal of some kind for such cases 
31406. — Landlords should not have land from which, 
tenants had been evicted, 31402. 

Sporting and Fishing Rights. 

Sporting would be a great attraction to men, 
especially young men, to remain in the country' 
31409. — Game and fish were a national asset not to 
be reserved exclusively for the landlords, if landlord 
had exclusive rights to hunt hares, and could enter 
tenants’ lands for that purpose, the tenant would not 
hesitate to bill a hare wherever he saw one, rural 
life was dark enough compared to town life, and 
those who had a taste for hunting should be allowed 
to indulge it, 31410-1, 31418. — As regards salmon 
fishing, where a landlord had exclusive right to a 
salmon river passing through his land, and the land 
passed to the tenants, landlord’s right should not be 
confiscated, but it would be far better that this ex- 
clusive right should cease, and the tenant have an 
interest in the fishing, 31412, 31415, 31431. — People 
had the main right to all the fish going past their 
doors, this was God’s natural provision for their 
food, 31413-14, 31426-7, 31435-6, 31439.— The people 
of Leitrim derived no benefit from the fishing on 
the Bonnet and the rivers about except that of 
nabbing a stray fish, and if they were caught they 
would go to jail for it, as far as witness knew, the 
profits went into tile hands of some gentlemen in 
Sligo. 31414, 31417, 31420-22, 31425, 31427, 3142930. 
— Witness did not mean that landlord and tenant 
were to have the fishing rights among them, and any- 
body could fish who liked, 31416. — There should be 
some set rules so that anyone wishing to fish must 
get permission from some authority, if the landlord 
and tenants had some committee and owned the 
rights between them, the public spirit of the tenants 
would cause them to put down poaching, so that 
they might fish themselves, and the fishing become 
an economic benefit to the whole district, 31417.— A 
Board of Conservators such as there were in England, 
managing fishing in the interests of the people, with- 
out question of private rights, was wanted, 31419. — 
"Witness was not a fisherman, and knew very little 
of the Board of Conservators, his opinion of its con- 
stitution was worthless, but if the present constitu- 
tion was such that the conditions in Leitrim described 
above was legal, witness was decidedly against it, 
31423-4, 31427-8.— The best means of making fishing 
a national asset would be to transfer it to the 
occupier on reasonable terms, witness did not know 
the foundation of present fishing rights in Ireland, 
but if the landlord had prescriptive rights, they 
should be confiscated, if such rights were good ana 
of long standing, he should be compensated for their 
loss, 31432-3. — Sea-fishing was in quite a different 
position, 31437. — Witness would not admit_that if 
the rights of the landlord to exclusive fishing were 
bad in the case of a salmon river, those of a tenant 
would be equally so, or that the man with a holdin 0 
not bordering on river should have similar rights- ™ 
that case there would be a natural right * or t 
French, English, or Spanish to come within the ft 
miles limit of the Irish coast and fish as they l • 
31438-9. 

Explanation of Memorandum. 

Witness had said in his memorandum that he 
wished it clearly understood he did “ not la 
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confiscation — righting wrongs by other wrongs,” the 
sentence was not purely academic, though perhaps 
not very clear and written hurriedly, it was put in 
t- further clear ideas on the subject, 31445-6, 31449- 
S n _it meant that supposing it were decided to carry 
out migration, and a man had a large farm he had 
held for a number of years, which could be utilised 
for the easement of congestion, the farm should not 
he taken from that man except at a fair valuation, 
even if he did not need the farm, to take it without 
compensation would be a wrong, 31441-2, 31444.— No 
one had ever suggested such a course, witness had 
never heard a Nationalist member of Parliament, or 
any man on a public platform in County Leitrim, 
■suggest the taking of a grazing farm for improve- 
ments without giving full value for it ; no such case 
nf rishting wrongs bv wrongs had happened in the 
county to witness's knowledge, 31445, 31447-8.— The 
other wrongs referred to were those done to 
tenants by confiscating their property, driving them 
to the morasses and mountains, by piling on rents 
whenever tenant was seen to be strong enough to 
bear it, 31290. 31387, 31402, 31443.— No people in 
the world had suffered such wrongs as witness knew 
them to have suffered in his parish, 31452.— -Ex- 
amplee of this treatment and of the duties of bailiffs 
were given in his memorandum, the landlord evicted 
when a man showed independence, and had a notice 
to quit printed on the back of the receipt, the 
tenants were treated mercilessly, and felt themselves 
in practical slavery, 31211. — In the memorandum 
witness had stated that he was not a thorough 
partisan, and that he had begun to study the land 
question biassed, if anything, against the tenant, 
31203. — Translated into clearer language, this meant 
that he had approached the subject with a perfectly 
clear mind, 31207, 31209-10. — Witness had tried his 
best to find out the truth from all sources, and to tell 
is now, 31204-5. — He was thoroughly in sympathy 
with the tenants, but had left it to others to be 
more energetic on their behalf, 31208, 31452. — He 
had already given one reason for the opportunities 
he had had of seeing their side of the question, 
namely, the fact that his brother had suffered very 
much from the landlords. 31206, 31208. — The sentence 
“ Personally, I accept the situation, and I humbly 
urge,” meant that witness accepted things as they 
are, he was Uo^erlv sorry for the present position, 
but the sentence did not suggest that the situation 
previously existing would be more commendable, the 
discussion was one on points of rhetoric, not of fact, 
he decidedly did not mean that he was sorry the 
tenants had a grip, of the land, he was delighted 
they had, and thought it entirely due to their own 
exertions, and the exertions of their leaders in 
Parliament, 31451-4. 

Statement put in by Hcv. J. Meehan. 
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See pp. 128-42. 

Definition of Congestion needed Amendment. 
Classification of congested districts a blot on pre- 
sent system ; there were slums in Kildare and else- 
where needing re-settlement as much as any other 
part of Ireland. 31462. — All electoral divisions con- 
taining fifty or more families whose average agricul- 
tural rent did not exceed £5, or whose holdings did 
Eot exceed 10 acres should be provisionally declared 
congested ; final declaration to depend on report of 
Board’s officials, 31488-9. 

Board’s Duties should not be transferred to Land 
Commission. 

T ™ahad not arrived for transfer of. duties of Con- 
sisted Districts Board to Land Commission ; Com- 
mission already had more to do than they could 
lanage, 31462. — Further duties were thrown on Com- 
missioners by Bill of 26th February, 1907, 31812. 

Constitution of Board. 

RaS°iu esf;ec * districts Board might be -increased by, 
y < three members ; half the Board should retire by 
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lotation every three years and not be eligible for re- 
election for another three years ; outgoing members 
should be replaced by persons representing different 
districts, 31462. — And a small ex-officio element would 
be an advantage, 31462-4. — Work of Board would soon 
be learnt by new members, who would, moreover, be 
kept straight by old members, 31465-9. — Witness not 
at all dissatisfied with present personnel of that Board 
who had looked after their own districts very well, 
31471-2. — But he wanted other districts to have their 
turn and a representative on the Board would see 
that they got it, 31469-70, 31472, 31485-7. — Swinford 
district had been extremely well looked after, partly, 
at any rate, because Father O’Hara was on the Board 
to urge its needs, 31473-8. — It would not be well to give 
each congested county its share of funds regardless 
of its necessities, and there was no reason why local 
representation should have any such result, 31482-3. 
— Counties must be taken in some sort of order, the 
absolutely fair way would be to put their names in a 
hat and take them out one by one, 31483-4. 

Migration : Importance of transferring Migrants 

TO CONDITIONS SIMILAR TO THOSE THEY WERE 

LEAVING. 

Success of any migration scheme depended cm 
migrant being transfer-red to a district where con- 
ditions of life and agriculture resembled those in 
district he left ; as great a mistake to bring a West 
Donegal man to Roscommon as to take a Meath man 
to Connemara, 31490-4. — West Donegal (Gweedore) 
man was used to live beside his turf, have large rights 
for grazing sheep, and seaweed for manure ; in Ros- 
common, supposing he would consent to go there, 
conditions would be entirely different, 31495-504, 
31737. — Even if he were put on virgin soil he would 
not understand the class of agriculture required, 
31507-10, 31515. — Though as a young man he might 
have served his apprenticeship in a very good agri- 
cultural district, and as far as knowledge of tillage 
went the Gweedore farmer who had decent land was 
as good as any other farmer, 31516-8. — Emigration, 
would not present greater disadvantages, 31505-6. — 
Bog holdings did not give their holders a living ; 
they were merely a kind of accommodation holding, 
31512. — Leitrim men who had come to Donegal as 
herds were all exceedingly poor, 31519. — But witness 
had no actual case to quote of a Donegal man who 
moved to Roscommon and failed, 31522-3. — And men 
moved from a bog holding to a grass holding in. 
same county had succeeded in many cases, 31524-5. — 
Transfer to another county was different ; people were 
very clannish and styles of agriculture varied widely 
in different parts of Ireland, 31526-7, 31529, 31759. 
— Sligo and Roscommon might be grouped together, 
as conditions in those two counties were much the 
same, 31528, 31530. — And Mayo as far as Tubber- 
curry, 31531. — But it would not do to bring a Bel- 
mullet man to Tubbercurry, 31532-3. — Most small 
farmers in congested districts had turf, 31534. — 
Proximity to bog and a good supply of water a vital 
necessity for grass lands to be settled, 31738-9, 31747. 
—People had lived on these grass lands before, but 
it was a question of environment and habit for 
migrants, and very often bogs had been cut out, 
31740-7, 31760-3. — In the islands of Lettermore turf 
was brought over in lighters as in Tory Island, 31535. 
— Turf could hardly be supplied at a rate they could 
nay to small holders in Roscommon, supposing grass 
lands were broken up, 31536-8, 31570-3. — Compressed 
peat had failed for want of a market; migrants 
might perhaps help the market, 31574-8. 

Reluctance to Migrate. 

People would not migrate in sufficient number to 
relieve congestion, 31540. — This was , an opinion ad- 
vanced. not statement founded on actual experience, 
31542-7. — People would no doubt go to moderately 
rented farms ten or twelve miles off, 31570. 

Local Opposition to Migration. 

Dromard Farm, near Mohill, was bought by phil- 
anthropists to provide houses for Massareene tenants ; 
local opposition was too strong and land was finally 
given to natives who had cut down all the timber, 
31570-7, 31581-4. — If farm had been divided among 
6 * 
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strangers there ■would have been no land left for 
local people, 31578.— People for whose benefit land 
was bought were evicted tenants, not congests, 31580. 
— Congested Districts Board would probably have 
succeeded no better, 31585. 

Migration from unpurchased Estates. 

Landlords of congested estates would not object 
to removal of tenants to better surroundings even if 
migratory tenants went to one of the Board's estates ; 
Witness’s experience contrary to Mr. Finueane’s evi- 
dence ; no reason why notices should not be put in 
congested districts telling uneconomic holders to apply 
to Board, 31734-7— No need to make a gift of tenants’ 
interest to landlord ; migrant could sell his interest 
to adjoining tenant and so secure a little money to 
start with in his new holding, 31737, 31764-7. — 
Migration of sons of tenants as migratory labourers 
to district where new farms were laid out would be 
very expensive, 31767. 

Migration of Tenant Purchasers. 

Tenant purchaser would lose nothing by migrating ; 
he would sell holding on which he had already paid, 
say, twenty-five instalments, at an enhanced price, 
31781. 

Remedies for Congestion. 

Problem of congestion, as a whole, was insoluble, 
31539-40.— Impossible to make all holdings 

“economic,” 31644.— Bulk of real distress consisted 
of cases where old people were left without a family, 
where husband or wife died leaving a family of young 
children, etc., which might occur under any circum- 
stances, 31718. — Migration would help a little, 31538. 
—Board should also have right of pre-emption as at 
present exercised! by landlords ; should undertake 
main drainage and establish a bureau of information 
as to employment available in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland ; small holders should be encouraged to keep 
their drains clear and to raise their standard of 
cleanliness, and sub-division should be prohibited by 
law, 31539. 

C ir culati on of Monet in Neighbourhood 
Required. 

Circulation of money was the gi-eat want now that 
landlords were gone, 31539. — Congested Districts 
Board should take their place and do the work of a 
good landlord, 31548. — At present there were many 
absentees, 31554. — But twenty-five years ago many 
landlords lived and spent their income in County 
Leitrim, 31549-51, 31555. — Some landlords spent large 
sums on improvements. 31556-9, 31600. — Mr. Wynne 
spent large sums on the railway, 31560. — Forty-two 
miles of railway made ; money raised by local guaran- 
tee, 31601. — Mr. Wynne got nothing back, there never 
was any prospect of getting anything back, 31601-2. — 
No occupiers joined in guarantee, 31603-5. — Railway 
scheme had been re-arranged and was now doing very 
well, 31606-7. — Witness did not know whether prox- 
imity of railway was considered in fixing rents, 
31608. 

Practically no Land available for Relief of 
Congestion in Leitrim. 

Leitrim congested districts peculiarly situated ; no 
fishing ; very little land let on 11 months’ system ; 
in consequence there was not much land available 
for migration and practically none for enlargement, 
31561. — Not enough un tenanted land in Leitrim to 
put up more than 100 families, 31570. — No congested 
estates with large farms adjoining, 31781. — Statistics 
of untenanted land quite unreliable ; bulk of it was 
mountain, 31812. — Rents of holdings not an appreci- 
able factor in occupier’s budget, 31561. — System of 
dual ownership seemed to be impossible owing to 
legislation, 31561. — Legislation since 1881 had tended 
to drive out landlords, and the only remedy was to 
purchase, 31562, 31568-9. — Compulsion not necessary, 
landlord would be willing to disappear if he got a 
fair price, 31564-7. — Much could be done in Leitrim 
*Tcnc ain A ng and fencin g mountains and by planting, 
31595.— Coal flags and iron ore in Arigna district 
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could not be properly worked for want of easv acm* 
to a port, 31595-8. — Witness had advised several 
clients to sell outlying farms in other counties but 
landlords had been unwilling to sell, 31599-600. 

Size of an Economic Holding. 

Impossible to say what area or what valuation 
should be held by each occupier, 31570. 

Breaking up Grass Lands : Effect on Cattle 
Trade. 

Not likely that migration could be carried out or 
scale large enough to make much difference to the- 
store cattle trade for years to come ; a serions attempt 
to prevent graziers taking grass lands would affect 
the trade, 31586. — Large infusion of graziers neces- 
sary to well-being of the couintry, 31587.— Small 
holders would not be able to finish their stores and 
do away with middleman’s profit ; they would not 
Have room, 31589-91. — It was not done in Ireland 
31592. — New holders would probably till as little as 
possible ; modern education made young people dis- 
inclined to work land, 31586, 31594, 31644. 

Dangers of such an Experiment. 

Dangerous experiment to revolutionise whole system 
of agriculture ; till land was broken it was impossible 
to tell what it would grow ; experiences of Famine 
time ought to be a warning, 31685-92. — There was no 
sign of a crash in letting of grazing farms, 31812.— 
Grazing was now profitable and successful and going 
back to tillage might endanger agricultural prosperity 
of the country, 31695-8, 31700, 31727. — Witness would 
like to see people on the land if the scheme would be 
a success, 31724-6, 31732-3. — They were on the land- 
before, but though in many cases landlords had made 
clearances in many others it was natural causes that 
turned holdings into grazing ranches, 31728-31.— 
Witness did not apprehend danger from addition to 
grazing lands and diminution of tillage concentrating 
agricultural prosperity of Ireland in the cattle trade, 
31693, 31701-8. 

Probable effect of Importation of Canadian 
Stores. 

Importation of Canadian store cattle would ruin the 
small breeder in the West, but the ordinary grazier 
would make money by it, 31709-12, 31715.— If it were 
certain that Canadian cattle would come it might be 
wise to put men on 20-acre holdings and let them 
learn to be ready for the change, 31713-4, 31716-8. 

Difficulty of selecting Land to cut up in event 
of Compulsion. 

If land were compulsorily taken, selection of which 
farm to take and which to leave would be excessively 
difficult, 31718-23. ---Suggestion as to cutting up farms 
of over £50 valuation would be unworkable in many 
cases, 31781. — Mr. Finucane’s proposal to treat every- 
one alike and if landlords’ land would not go round 
take that of the big tenants was an impossible and 
unjust one, 31783-8. — The residential tenant ought not 
to be touched, 31789-94. 

Distinction between .Land let on 11 Months 1, 
System and Land held by Large Farmers. 

There was plenty of land let on 11 months’ system 
which could be broken up, but it would be ruinons to 
do away with the large farmers, 31694, 31699, 31782, 
31795. 

Conacre Letting. 

Large farmer who let land in conacre should not be- 
interfered with either, it was a mistake to ™* er e 5^ 
with markets and political economy, 31796-801. 1* 
the small tenants were removed the large man wool 
be driven to tillage, 31806-9. 

Compulsory Powers. 

Compulsory powers should not be exercised except 
as a very last resort, 31803. 
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Creameries in Leitrim. 

Creameries were the principal industry started in. 
Leitrim ; as a result good butter was made, but a 
source of employment was taken from the women 
and breed of cattle was deteriorating from want of 
proper feeding of calves, 31595. 

Small Holdings as a Security. 

As an investment large property of small holders, 
jf fairly circumstanced, was preferable to one of large 
tenants ; on many congested estates witness had al- 
most invariably collected the year’s rent, one year with 
another ; accumulation of arrears was generally due 
to mismanagement, 3160-9.— If a congested estate 
paid as a whole the landlord could probably make 
more of it in his own hands, 31819-20. 


Price of Land. 

Price at which Board had hitherto bought land 
could not be taken as basis for price in future ; Board 
had got cheap lots of what might be called bankrupt 
stock ; there was no reason why other landlords .should 
be compelled to accept such prices except for public 
reasons, 31611-2. — Landlords were willing to sell at 
a fair price, that is, one which would not involve 
them in too much loss, 31613-4. — Witness had himself 
made losses in four out of six sales notwithstanding 
bonus, 31615-24, 31626. — Landlords had to pay local 
rate in case of untenanted land, 31629-32. — Rate of 
interest on investment was about 3^- per cent., 31625. 
—In bulk of estates sold at middle price between the 
zones landlord must lose ; he could make money only 
in case of a mortgaged estate, 31628. — Many reasons 
why landlords should sell, 31627-8, 31633. — They pre- 
ferred a fixed income to an investment in Irish land, 
31634-5. — They sold at a loss because they could not 
help it, 31636-8. — Witness did not anticipate fall in 
value of land, it was a toss up, 31641-3. — Witness 
could see no ground for Mr. Finucane’s proposal to 
take twenty-six times tenement valuation as basis for 
price, 31812. — Prices received for holdings had greatly 
increased within last few years, 31812. — Assumption 
that Estates Commissioners would not depart from a 
price already fixed would put them in a difficult 
position, 31781. 

Disastrous to Ireland if money earned by labour in 
England and Scotland were lost, 31644-5. 

Small farming could not be started in Ireland on a 
large scale without protection, 31644. 

Estate sold direct to Tenants in Mayo, Grass 

Lands used to enlarge Uneconomic Holdings. 

Reasonable amount of land at fair price available 
in Mayo for relief of congestion, 31648. — Witness had 
sold an estate in Mayo having tenants of congested 
district on its borders, and he had split up a Large 
fann, 31648-50. — It was a direct sale, 31651. — No 
philanthropic reasons for sale, it was purely a busi- 
ness matter, 31660-1. — There were uneconomic hold- 
ings on estate, and these were being enlarged from 
grass land ; no fines being charged, 31652-5. — If wit- 
ness had sold through Congested Districts Board or 
Estates Commissioners there was no guarantee that 
tenants would get these grass lands, the Board might 
bring in congests from a distance, 31675-8. — As it was, 
tenants were industrious and would carry out the 
improvements needed, 31656-9. — And landlord knew 
what price he was getting, 31662-5, 31677. — There had 
been no inspection for value, 31667.— But if tenants 
andkndlords were satisfied there was no more to say, 
31668. — In case of default in payment of annuities, 
default might be borne by rates, but the country got 
that back at the next payment, 31669-71. 

Loss SUFFERED BY LANDLORDS THROUGH DELAYS IN 
COMPLETING SALES. 

Landlord willing to sell untenanted land ought 
to be sure of getting his cash in a reasonable ! ime ; 
at present he might have to wait four jears and could 
not let his land during the interregnum ; if he did not 
get cash, State should give him interest equal to nis 


HEWSON, Mr. G. — continued. 

average income pending final distribution ; if se- 
curities in which Land Commission invested land- 
lord’s money dropped he lost his money ; one remedy 
would be to allow tenant purchasers to pay off bal- 
ances owing to State in Land Stock, 31680. — Witness 
who said that under certain circumstances a landlord 
with the bonus would get more than his present in- 
come at 3£ per cent, had forgotten that vendor had 
to redeem head rents, pay costs of sale, live for three 
or four years on 25 per cent, less than his income, 
and bear any loss that might occur in selling out of 
securities in which Land Commission had invested 
his purchase money, 31680, 31812. — Loss of sporting 
rights was often loss of a valuable asset ; cost of 
selling a small estate was almost prohibitive, 31680. 
— Action of modem Government in dealing with 
Ireland was like that of a child pulling up a plant 
to see how it was growing, 31680-4. 

Improvement of Estates sold direct from: Land- 
lord to Tenant. 

Land Commission should have power to provide for 
improvement of estates sold direct from landlord to 
tenant from Reserve Fund ; power must exist since 
free grants were made to evicted tenants in direct 
sales, 31768-72. — Inability to make loan or advance 
might be met by an arrangement between landlord 
and tenant, whereby there would be a proportion of 
price on which no bonus was paid and tenant would 
get a certain portion to improve his holding, 31773-8. 
— Danger of tenants agreeing to pay annuities out of 
proportion to capacity of land could be guarded 
against in agreement, 31779. — Provision should be 
made for maintaining improvements and Congested 
Districts Board would be a suitable body to make 
such provision, 31779-81. 


Number of Uneconomic Holdings sold. 

Statistics as to number of uneconomic holdings sold 1 
were not entirely reliable; two or three holdings 
sometimes sold to same man or additional 
holding sold to man who had already pur- 
chased another, 31779. — Tenant who was absolute 
owner of his farm could get money from Board of 
Works for improvements, 31781. — Improvement was 
more than a question of staff ; if carried out in dis- 
tricts where labour had to be imported expense would 
be enormous, 31812. 


Character of Leitrim Peasantry. 

Hitherto the people had had no chance of learning 
how to make the best of their material, or the ad- 
vantages of steady work ; the best remedy was to 
make the tenant owner of his holding and encourage 
l»im in every way to improve it, 31812. 

Prices in 1735. 

Statistics as to price of commodities in 1735 — 37 
tons 14 cwts. of straw sold for £24 10i. 5 d. ; 30 
sheep and a cow for £4 10s. 3d., 31813-4. — Witness 
paid large labour bills on several estates, but he had to 
emigrate his family, 31812, 31818. 


Domments put in by Mr. G. Hewson^ 


A. — Sales of Tenants' Interests on Congested 

Estates, 264 

B. — Statement os to Payment of Bents, . . 268 


O’HARA, Rev. F. 

See pp. 142-4. 

Work of Congested Districts Board. 

Congested Districts Board only Board that had 
done anything for country, 31824.— It had the con 
fidence of the people, because it had benefited them 
as far as it possibly could. 
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Case of Evicted Farm bought by a Scotchman thirty or forty years, 31868-9.— Land had fallen a -i 
who wanted to sell it TO the Board at a if it had suffered from earthquake, 31870-3 —tor 
Profit. cessive rainfall was the great drawback, 31873-5. 


One of three properties put before Board to pur- 
chase was an evicted farm, which had been left 
for years, and which Scotchman had bought twenty 
years ago and built on and then wanted to sell to 
Congested Districts Board, 31825. — No one would 
touch the property was the reason Scotchman had 
got it conveniently and he wanted then to 
make more profit, 31826. — He was not the man who 
should bonefit, 31827. — If man was unjustly evicted 
from his home, and had done all he could to keep it, 
he would like to return to it on honest and just 
terms, 31828. — And he might have been able to 
return if the other man had not interfered, 31829-1. — 
Whatever price was paid for holding, it would be 
arrears of rent to landlord, 31833. — Owner had not 
paid for tenant-right, and witness objected to his 
getting price of tenant-right, 31834-5. — If Congested 
Districts Board paid him for tenant-right, and re- 
stored tenant, he would be paid twice over, 31836. — 
Evicted tenant came into possession while Act of 
1881 was in operation, 31838-9. — Scotchman restored 
and built house and improved farm, 31840-1. — Wit- 
ness thought Commission should know particulars of 
case as it was put forward, 31843. — Foundation of 
case was wrong and unjust, and no money expended 
would compensate, 31844-5. 

Board should not buy Land from which Tenants 
had been unjustly Evicted. 

Congested Districts Board should refuse to buy 
land unjustly evicted, and where there was conten- 
tion and feeling against it, 31857-8. — Prescription 
would give a right, but in case of Roscommon busi- 
ness it would be very ancient, case referred to 
happened within last twenty years, and was not 
forgotten, 31860. 

Board should have increased Powers and Funds. 


Professor Baldwin’s Decisions set Aside. 

Although Professor Baldwin was one of the greatest 
authorities, when he gave his decisions and reductions 
in rent, his decisions were appealed against, and rents 
raised back again, 31876-80. 


CONNOLLY, Rev. TERENCE C. 
See pp. 144-8. 


Poverty of North Leitrim. 

North Leitrim very poor, had suffered from various 
causes in the past, had had little done for it, required 
special care, 900 a year of population last, average 
valuation lowest in Ireland, 86,000 less people now 
than in 1881, 31882. — Population 69,000 last Census 
an eighth lost between 1881 and 1891, 31883. ' 


Flax Industry. 

Flax industry important some years ago, absolutely 
disappeared now, three acres of flax in Leitrim, 
31883, 31891. — There would be a market if it were 
produced, 31884-5, 31886-7. — Nineteen scutch mills 
thirty years ago, none now, 31888. — There was market 
in Cavan and Monaghan, 31889. — More flax imported 
from abroad every year, 31894. — Farmers in Cavan 
took £40 an acre for flax, 31895. — It had been steeped 
in a hole and scutched, 31896. — White flax steeped 
in running water as was done abroad fetched 
higher price, that could not be done in Ireland, 
31896-9. — Industry revived a little in northern 
counties, 80 acres flax in Louth last year, 31900.— 
Industry might be revived, 31901. 


Witness would give mode powers to Congested 
Districts Board, and more funds, 31847, 31854. — 
Leitrim not very congested, and Board had considered 
cases put before them and people were well satisfied, 
31848-9. 

Condition of Board. 

Board should have an inspector, which would be 
better than county representatives, 31850. — Present 
inspector too much confined to certain districts, 
31851. — Satisfactory if Board could hold meetings 
in County Leitrim, 31852. 

Drainage. 

Necessity for better drainage in County Leitrim, 
rivers in bad state, houses flooded, and people had 
to leave their houses at night, 31851. — About £100 
necessary to remedy . the drainage, one river surrounded 
by fairly good land, landlord had borrowed money 
at cheap rate for remedying drainage, but one or 
two people had objected, necessity that Board should 
have absolute power, 31854. 

Grants for Cottage Dairies Needed. 

Leitrim a county for good butter, if Congested 
Districts Board could make an allowance or grants 
for dairies to be built, they would benefit the people, 
too many applications under £7 grant, 31863. — In- 
creasing amount spent in working cottage dairies 
through Parish Committees suggested, 31864-5. — 
Two congested districts in parish of Ross and Bal- 
laghameehan, 31866. 

Deterioration of Land owing to Climatic 
Causes. 

Witness had met Professor Baldwin, who had been 
in Leitrim fifteen ’or twenty years before, he knew 
of no part, of Ireland that had suffered so much 
from climatic influences, it was farmers’ experience 
that land had deteriorated at least a fourth in last 


Occupations of Seaboard Population — Kelp 
Industry, &c. 

County had seaboard of nine or ten miles, former 
kelp industry practically disappeared, 31901. — Price 
gone down since iodine was produced from other 
things, 31902-4. — It was not the most economical way 
of producing it, although people were content with 
small wage, modern law of commerce was that things 
must be produced from cheapest and most natural 
products, 31905-7.— Kelp industry paid a small wage 
in other parts of Ireland, 31907. — Seaboard district 
alluded to was in Tullaghan division in union of 
Ballyshannon, average valuation £3, population 
forty or fifty, people living by fishing, nothing 
had been done for them, 31907-8. — They had no land- 
ing pLace, no instruction, and no fishing gear, 
31909. — Mr. Green went down eight years ago and 
talked matter over with people, 31911-4. — They took 
haddock, whiting, codfish, lobsters, were skilful if 
they got a chance, 31914. — Pier to suit people might 
be economically placed at Tullaghan, exact spot oould 
be left to inspector, 31916-7. 


Coal Mining— Transit Facilities Needed. 

North Leitrim had a valuable coal mining area 
absolutely undeveloped, coal could be got at pit- 
mouth for 10s. whijh cost 21s. or 22s. sixteen miles 
away, only one man doing anything,, he employed 
thirty mem every day of the year, 31918. — This was 
in North Arigna, 31919. — Transit needed to Irvines- 
town, Tyrone, Ballyshannon, and Enniskillen. 31921- 
2. — No railway in ‘North Leitrim, 31924.— Sligo and 
North Counties line ran by, and there was a station 
•alt Manorhamilton, 31925-6. — Proposal to connect 
Arigna with Dromahair not sound, 31927.— People 
would not give a guarantee after their experience 
with Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway. 31928-33. 
•31937-8. — Existing railway was no use to coal district. 
31934-6. — Railway should come from Drumkeeran to 
a mile west of Manorhamilton, then down from 
Glenade to Bundoran or from Ballaghmeehan to 
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Belleek, carried on across other line, 31939-40. — Not 
so far east as Kiltogher, 31942.— Dromahair was the 
nearest point, but once there the line could go no 
further, besides coal obtained by water trans-ship- 
ment would not sell in Sligo, 31941.— £6,759 guar- 
antee paid for deficit on Cavan and Leitrim line ; 
£4,295 got back from local taxation over benefiting 
area, 31944. 

Roads Needed. 

Roads bad, Lord Iveagh’s motor scheme would 
benefit the country if roads were made, County 
Council could not induce ratepayers to improve roads, 
31948-52. — Enormous expenditure needed. 31953. — It 
■would be enough to put main roads in order, 31954. — 
Interest on borrowed money had to be paid by rate- 
payers, 31955. — And rates were too high to be raised, 
31956-8. 

Reafforestation Needed. 

1,500 acres of forest supposed to exist in North 
Leitrim according to Thom were not visible, 
reafforestation was needed, there, very little 
drainage, 31958. — Land wet and exposed' to sea, 
31959. — Trees would give shelter and lessen bad re- 
sults of rainfall by helping the natural drainage, 
31960-2. — Large plantations preferred, 31963. — Mag- 
nificent to plant two miles of hillside, 31964-5. — Land 
used at present for cattle and sheep, easy to clear, 
some tenants too public-spirited to want compensa- 
tion, 31966-8.— Sheep not paying, they had gone 
down in North Leitrim, 31969. — Total number, 13,000 
last year, Galway had 577,000, Mayo 306,000, Ros- 
common, 165,000, 31970. — 1,000 lost in Leitrim from 
1905 to 1906, 31972, 31977. — Sheep would be better, 
and have better wool if one-fourth mountains were 
planted in trees, 31973. — Locality would be better 
sheltered, 31974. 

Agricultural Products of Leitrim compared with 
Roscommon and Mayo. 

No proportion between number of sheep in Leitrim 
and in Roscommon and Mayo, same could be said 
of other agricultural products, 31985-6. — 781 acres of 
turnips, 300 less than year before, only 271 acres of 
mangel, 1,000 acres of cabbage less than year before, 
3 acres of vetches, 1 acre rape, 5 acres flax, 5,000 
horses in Leitrim, that was 200 more than last year, 
while in Galway there were 28,000 horses, and 11,000 
in Roscommon, 31977-80. — Fewer asses than any other 
county, 31981. — Number of horned cattle gone up, 
there were 3,000 last year, bacon industry used to be 
important, and could still be made so, nearly 25,000 
pigs in Leitrim, against 38,000 in Roscommon, num- 
ber had gone up, but was still absurdly low, if agri- 
culture were more prevalent pigs would have Letter 
chance, 31982-6. — Mayo and Galway were five and 
three times the size of Leitrim, but Mayo had large 
tracts of hog and bad land, while Leitrim had only 
little lots, 51987. 

Manuring and Drainage. 

Instruction in manuring and drainage needed ; hills 
were bleached for want of drainage, and much land 
was not economic, because not properly drained and 
manured, 31987-8. — Large number of cornmills for- 
merly, two or three now, only 7,000 acres of oats grown 
this year, 500 less than last year, 31989-90. 

Capital Needed. 

Serious thing for country that people bought from 
foreign countries what they could get from their own 
farms, farmers sold pig at 4 a pound, and bought 
Canadian bacon at 6£d., people so rack-rented they 
had not the capital, and were obliged to sell pig to 
get ready money, shopkeeper would wait, something 
should be done to give capital for agricultural in- 
dustries, drainage, &c., 31991. — Congested Districts 
Board should do it through Parish Committees within 
their ambit, 31993. 

Definition of Congestion needed Amendment. 

Some poor not in scheduled areas, scheduling sys- 
tem-absurd, poor men penalised for living next door 
to rich ones, Board should have power to work every- 
where in county with farmer under certain valuation, 
3*1993, 32006-7. . 


CONNOLLY, Rev. TERENCE C.— continued. 

Agricultural Credit Societies. 

Agricultural Credit Societies good, but very small, 
and involved a lot of trouble, especially to priest, 
who was expected to do everything, 31994-2001, 32003. 
— Witness made chairman by tenants on seven estates, 
and carried through sales of eight estates, 32002-4. 

Success of Parish Committee — Economy in 
Administration, &c. 

Parish Committee in witness’s parish doing well, 
they were good, but should be able, to reach poor out- 
side the area, 32005-6. — £5,000 givfcn. by Board to 
Leitrim within last six or seven years, more good 
done by Board’s money than, by twice the amount 
from Department, witness would like Board to get 
more money, and larger powers and hold meetings in 
district to get people’s views, Board administered 
money very economically in some cases, through 
Parish Committee whole cheque reached poor man, 
with nothing for administrative expenses, 32007-11. — 
There were supervisors, but one did ten parishes, 
they were paid 10 per cent, on grant, 32012-15. — 
Officers were paid for carrying out Board’s schemes, 
32008. 

Agriculture and Industries based on it of most 
importance for Leitrim. 

Agriculture a? such, and industries based, on agri- 
culture, required closest attention in Leitrim, there 
was no raw material for factories, 32016-7. 

Lace-making and Sprigging. 

Sprigging important industry for women some 
years ago, almost disappeared, 31885. — There should 
he lace-making or sprigging for girls deprived of 
churning hy the creamery, but the idea was not 
followed up after Department was started, as those 
who assisted before thought there was .now money,, 
enough, Department did it in a sort of way, 32018. 

KEAVENY, Mr. M. ; 

See pp. 148-51. 

Districts Needing to be Scheduled. 

In witness’s parish three congested electoral divi- 
sions, Mahanagh, St. Patrick’s, and Arigna, Drum- 
keeran, was within parish and should he scheduled, 
in three scheduled divisions there were 395 persons 
with holding rated under £7, 109 rated from £7. 10s. 
to £10, and 504 rated at £10 and under, in unsche- 
duled division there were 355 ratepayers of £10 valua- 
tion and under, some holdings in Dnimkeeran valued 
from £2 to £2 10s., some as low as 5s., 32020.— Gar- 
vagh district was very poor, 103 holdings below £7 
valuation, 32021. 

In Killanummery Electoral Division there were a, 
number of non-residential holdings, 227 registered 
occupiers, area 5,138 acres, valuation £1,882, of 
those 227 holdings 17 were non-residential, contain- 
ing upwards of 700 acres and five of 305 acres, 
valued at £255 10s., 32022. — This included the moun- 
tain rides, 49 holdings valued at an' average of £24 
3s. 5 d., 178 at an average of £3 19s, average value of 
227, £8 5s. 9 d., average value of 222 £7 6s., 32032, — 
These not in scheduled districts, lot of unf originate 
people living close to large farms were deprived of 
benefits of Congested Districts Board, 32024.— Should 
>any large farm be sold Congested Districts Board 
should buy it to provide farms for parties living dii 
congested areas, 32025. — Non-residential farms, but 
tenanted. 32026-8. 

Land Available for Board to Buy. 

One or two farms for sale, application made to 
Congested Districts Board to buy, -but they declined, 
32028, 32032. — 138 acres belonging to Mr. Hamilton, 
which witness thought was for sale, would be con- 
venient to Congested Districts Board and advisable 
for Board to buy but for expense of working pro- 
perty, at a distance from its other work, 32029-31, 
32038-9. — Misses Hamilton, the tenants, were willing 
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to sell, but -witness did not know whether landlord 
was, 32035-4. — Farm sold under one of Purchase Acts, 
32037. — Hundreds of acres of mountain land in Kil- 
1 -mummery, 32035-6. — There was a farm for sale by 
auotion in St. Patrick’s held under Land Commis- 
sion, no purchasers, as people around wore too poor, 
very useful to district if 'Congested Districts Board 
would buy it, 32040-2. — 77 acres in it, 32042. — If 
split up into small holdings it would sell better, 
32044.— Only one bid of £280 for farm, 32045. — Rent, 
£20 , 32046. — Well-to-do shopkeepers bought land for- 
merly, but farmers were going to the bad, and shop- 
keepers had to go with' them, 32043. 

Development of Industries. 

Employment should be found for people dn such 
districts in order to (relieve congestion, 32046. — Board 
doing important things in other parts of country, 
giving 'assistance to factories, 32047. — Large number 
of girls without employment, 32048. — They had to 
emigrate, 32049-51. — If Congested Districts Board 
would make a line from 3>rumkeeran to St. Patrick’s 
an industry might be started in plaster of Paris and 
fire-clay, extensive industry ten or fifteen years ago, 
but failed, 32052. — There had been flourishing in- 
dustry in manufacturing bricks, tiles and pipes, but 
company started a public-house, and nothing was 
done right after, 32053-5, 32069-73. —Bricks were ex- 
ported in a poor way, as there was no railway, 32057. 
— Industry might pay well, 32056.— If started now 
on account of line going to Arigna it would not be 
so expensive to carry out work, nor so expensive to 
send to B-allinamore and Belfast, 32058. — Drainage 
pipes made which farmers found better and cheaper 
than stones, 32061-3. — Good demand, two large 
steamers employed, and bricks sent on to Limerick, 
32064. — 'Strangers constituted the company and far- 
mers of locality had no- control, 32065-8. — Coal found 
in locality, company started at 'Spencer Harbour, and 
Lord Spencer christened the Harbour, 32059-60.- - 
Steamers carried coal, to Limerick and took away 
bricks, 32074-5. 


Work of Parish Committee. 

There was a Parish Committee which did well, but 
funds were limited, 32076-7. — And they were nob al- 
lowed to work outside scheduled area, 32078.— They 
worked at fencing, drains, and buildings, 32079. - - 
Witness would like funds of Parish Committee in- 
creased to £400 or £500, 32080.-365 parties entitled 
to share of present grant of £100, 32081. 

Roads Needed. 

Necessity for completion of chain of roods, 32082. 
— Considerable sum offered as subsidy, 32083. — They 
were so backward they could do with money for con- 
struction of roads and funds of Parish Committees 
increased, they only got £932 for construction of roads 
in County Leitrim to 31st March, 1905, 32084.— All 
Leitrim had for construction of roads from Congested 
Districts Board since it was formed was £1,674 
while Donegal .got 26,992, 32086.— Ratepayers in 
M anorham i 1 ton Union were overtaxed and too poor 
to accept, £2,000 offered, 32087-8.— North Leitrim 
was the poorest part in Ireland, 32089, 32102— Lei- 
trim oould still get money offered, in 1905 Parish 
Committees in Donegal got £2,553 and in Leitrim 
£21, 32090-2.— If more money oould be got through 
r Committee people were willing to earn it, 
32093-5.— If industry were again started all would 
depend on management, 32096-7— Witness did not 
tlitnk the industry would have to be artificially kept 
on, 32098— Money given to Parish Committees would 
be used in making permanent improvements, 32099- 


Butter Industry. 

Tiler had small industry i„ Tarmon wlien, Ur 
clramed ttor oto milk and sent butter to be man 
factored, 3»02-4„Butter ™s impend end red,.’ 
O'" 1 “1* «war to 561b. box, 
ter away that butler fnotory worked better, 321O0-] 

Sakttamt Wont or Psksh CoK«tr™». 

Parish Committees bad done much to improreaa, 
tiny conditions, removing manure heaps, eta, 32111 


— £50 spent annually in sanitary officers in union of 
Manorhamilton to travel the country, and see that 
manure heaps were a certain distance from house* 
32113, 32116-8. — Man could not get a grant from Con- 
gested Districts Board unless manure heap was a cer- 
tain distance from house, it did not cost Board any- 
thing to remove them, 32114-5. 

Railway Facilities Needed. 

1,400 acres of land untouched for want of railwav 
facilities, 32118. * 


Poverty of the Soil. 

Tillage going down for want of labour, people so 
poor they had to emigrate, 32121-5, 32127-9— Farms 
were small and land bad, witness planted 16 cwt. of 
seed last year, and had not 20 cwt. to take out of it 
32126, 32132-3. — Years when potato crop was good it 
would pay them, but there would not be enough for 
two years, 32130-1— Man coukl not rear family on 
five, six, or seven acres with a valuation of 30s. 
32133— Tilling ground on an enlarged holding would 
pay better than emigration, 32134-6. 


ROONEY, Mr. P. 

See pp. 151-4. 

Grass Lands Should be Broken Up and Migrants 
Settled on them. 

Suitable grass lands should be purchased tand divi- 
ded into holdings to persons migrated from congested 
districts, 32137. — In -any part of Ireland wherever 
tillable land would be found, 32138-40. — Heads of 
families were willing to migrate in most cases, 32141- 
2. — If landlords refused to sell at reasonable price, 
compulsory powers should be given to Estates Com- 
missioners and Congested Districts Board, so that un- 
tenanted land could be obtained, 32142, 32225.— 
If not available in congested district Board should 
have power to acquire in any part of Ireland, 32142. 
An amount of available land over length and breadth 
oE Ireland, 32226.- -If there was not sufficient witness 
would strike a line at a farm of £50, he would take 
part away from man who had too much and was not 
able to labour it, 32227. 


Farmers’ Sons Should Get Farms in Order to 
Keep them in the Country. 

Farmers’ sons under £10 valuation should get 
farms in order to stop emigration, 32142, 32204-5. — 
People in congested districts should have first claim, 
a larger holding would provide labour for whole 
family, 32205-13. — Persons should be at liberty to in- 
spect farms and if satisfied with terms of purchase, 
to have the same title to holding as other purchasing 
tenants ; term of repayment for migrated people 
should be extended in order to reduce half-yearly 
instalment, 32142. — If migrated family were able to 
soli interest in little vacated holdings they would 
have means to stock the new holding, 32144-6.— More 
advantageous for remaining parties if they got the 
land for nothing, 32147— People would have little 
means to start on new holding, and if they borrowed 
it would be a heavy sum yearly to pay back, 32150-2. 
— Loan would be an advantage, 32154-9. — Congestion 
worst in mountainous districts, 32160. 

Mountain Grazing should be Secured for 
Tenants. 

Mountain glazing should he secured for tenants at 
purchase of holdings, 32160. 

Price of Land. 

Estates Commissioners should have land inspected 
before tenants uurehased to sec if it was worth the 
price, 32161, 32173. — When a man got a great 
amount of arrears of rent and was in difficulties 
he agreed to purchase his holding at too high 
a price in order to get over difficulty, he was 
often unable to pay instalments, and many 
decrees had been taken out where tenants had made 
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REYNOLDS, Mr. E — continual. 


had bargains with landlords, 32162-5, 32170-2.— There 
had been purchasers under Ashbourne Act, but wit- 
n«s did not know of any case wliea-e man had been 
Lmed out of holding for not paying his annuities, 
mi 66-9.— Estates Commissioners should fix a fair 
nr joe and landlord and tenant should be bound to 
Lcept those terms, 32174.— Success and failure did 
not depend on tenant paying 5s. or 6s. a year more, 
32175-8 32184-6, 32189.— But tenant would benefit by 
reduction, 32178-9, 32190-2. — M.an who paid £3 rental 
could not maintain himself and family, he had. to 
find some outside sources, 32187-8. — Half the people 
would not be able to live in the county if they had 
not help from their children in America, 32180-2.- 
Inspection might not benefit tenant altogether, but 
witness wished for it, he had confidence in the Estates 
■Commissioners, 32183, 32193-5.— Rates would be 

mulcted later if tenant bought 'ah exorbitant prices, 
32196.-18 years’ purchase under Ashbourne Act was 
fair 32197-201. — Under new Act Government was giv- 
ing a bonus of three years’ purchase to landlord, who 
ought not to profit because tenants gob a cheap loan, 
32201-4. 


Developmitnt or Industries Needed. 

Industries suitable to each locality should be es- 
tablished, a woollen factory might he established _ in 
congested district of Glenarriff, 32213-4. — Enterprising 
landlord might start some useful industry, 32215-7. 

Importation of Cattle. 


4 acres, 2 roods, 22 perches, wix-h valuations of 
£27 15s., £3, and £2 ; in Corray he had 125 acres, 

2 roods, 13 perches; iu Cornalaghta 3 acres, 0 roods, 

7 perches, valuation, 10s. ; in Curragham, 42 acres, 

3 roods, 31 perches, valuation, £3 10s. ; in Doonkelly 
54 acres 0 roods, 6 perches, valuation, £7, 32255. — 
Owner took in grazing cattle from surrounding people, 
32256-7. — In Doonmorgan he had 36 acres, 3 roods, 

3 perches, valuation, £12 5s., some fit for tillage and 
tenants could be put on to lit ; 978 acres not fit for 
tillage with exception of what would make two farms ; 
known as Lecaun and Fawnlion sheep walk, and some 
holdings made very small and miserable by late Col- 
Whyte, 32257, 32262. — Some land taken away from 
tenants in the early sixties, 32258-9. — Very few evicted, 
but every man curtailed), 32263-4. — No compensation 
given, the following were a few instances : D. 

O’Connor lost about 28 acres and only 41, left ; O’Dolan 
lost 30 acres and 61,- left ; P. Dolan 32 acres and only 

8 left; T. Murray losn 30 acres and 8 left; rent and 
rates reduced very little, grass lands had deteriorated 
since taken from ten ante; land taken from 6 tenants 
and let into one ranch, had only 5 cows on it the last 
few years, while formerly 20 were able to graze cm 
it; by tillage and manure it might be brought back 
to former state, but would cost much money and 
labour, 32265-6. — Overrun, with rabbits that iate the 
roots of the grass away; tenaaits could be put on to 
the land again if it was cropped, 32268. — It would not 
pay landlord to crop it himself, but farmers gave 
their labour for nothing, 32269-71. 


Necessity that small farmers should be protected, 
sale of stoae cattle was mostly all theix means of mak- 
ing money, and if foreign store cattle were imported 
into England without restriction prices would fall in 
Ireland, and the small farmer be ruined, 32218-20. — 
Small holder must sell his cattle, he had not the 
means to hold them over, 32221. — ‘Bigger farmers and 
graziers made the market for them, 32223. — They all 
went to England in the end, 32224. 

Witness represented one of the poorest congested 
districts in North Leitim, in Glenarriff division they 
had 190 holdings under £5 valuation, 51 over £5 and 
under £10, and 12 over £10, only 12 persons in 
the whole division 'that had land enough to live on, 
32227. 

Sporting Rights. 

Sporting rights were of little value to tenants, sons 
were better employed on working the lands, it was 
better for tenant to purchase the rights of landlord 
in case of burning in the dry season, when there 
would be a claim for malicious damages, 32231. — If 
tenants purchased sporting rights they should ap- 
point a committee to look after game, to preserve it 
and sell it, and proceeds go to pay taxes, 32236, 
32238. — If sporting rights had been sold proceeds 
should go to the revenue of the tenants, and not to 
the Parish Committee, 32237. — Tenants should not 
be allowed to shoot at will, 32239-40. 


REYNOLDS, Mr. P. 


Negotiations for Sale. 

There had been negotiations going on for a sale of 
property under Wyndham Act, landlord had asked 
26 years’ purchase, and through clamouring of ten- 
ants in arrears, tenants had bid 21 years, but bid had 
been withdrawn, 32291-4. — Landlord had offered the 
bad part to tenants, and wanted to keep the good part 
offered, 32299. — Tenants were anxious to buy through 
Estates Commissioners at what they considered the 
value when they inspected it ; there were 25 tenants’ 
sons who were anxious to get new farms ; if they did 
not, they would have to emigrate, 32291. 

Dolan Property. 

Dolan property was another estate, of which Mr. 
Whyte was head landlord ; there were 14 tenants on 
Dolan property, 7 under £4 valuation, 5 under £7, 
and 3 from £10 to £12 10s. ; landlord held 114 acres 
of untenanted land, and 18 acres belonged to an evicted 
tenant; small farms could be improved, by addition 
of some grass land, which was accessible to tenants, 
but was in the landlord’s hands. 

Parks Estate. 

On estate of Col. R. Parks, of which Mr. Whyte 
was the head landlord, there were two tenants, the 
landlord holding 110 acres, all arable land, which he 
had let on eleven months’ system ; some of this could 
go to improve holdings on Whyte Estate, and others 
adjoining it, five of which were very barren and barely 
fit for cultivation ; remainder would make three or 
four new farms, 32299. 


See pp. 154-7. 

White Estate. 

2,072 acres of untenanted land on Whyte Estate and 
some of it rough mountain grazing, 32246-8. — Estate 
not sold on account of difference as to price, 32246. — 
Not fit for tillage ; of 192 tenants, 77 were under £5 
valuation, and 72 over £5 and under £10 ; uneco- 
nomic holdings on estate could be improved by adding 
grass lands to some of them, 32249. — Some of the 
2,000 acres was grass land and fit for grazing cattle, 
32250-2. — Other holdings in division of Sraglimore not 
^kly accessible, could be improved by consolidating 
too farms into one ; in townland of Oarrickinero, Mr. 
Whyte bad 119 acres, 1 rood, 16 perches untenanted!, 
of valuation of £47 on land and £7 10a. on! buildings, 
suitable for dividing among tenants, 32252. — In 
tamckfad Mr. Whyte had 30 acres, 2 roods, 17 
perches, and 70 acres, 32253. — They Claimed that 70 
sores were not the demesne, as he built on 7 acres and 
took the rest, 32254. — Mansion house was valued at 
i™ £4 5a. ; in Cartron Mr. Whyte had 59 acres, 
0 roods 22 perches ; 7 acres 0 roods, 37 perches ; and 


Size of an Economic Holding. 

Witness would not take £5 valuation as a basis for 
uneconomic holdings ; some holdings valued at £10 
were uneconomici, because they had not enough arable 
land for rotation of crops, and consequently they had 
bad crops, 32271. 

Witness’s Method of Farming Twenty Acres. 

Witness farmed twenty acres and considered six 
or seven acres arable, 32272-3. — Whole was tilled in 
rotation about one and a half acres a.t a time, 32274-5. 
— He grew turnips and cabbages besides potatoes and 
had to buy manure and a lot of hay, lie spent about 
£2 on manure, 32276, 32278-9.— And kept five cows, 
32277. — And often five calves, 32281. — A man with 
five cows could only find manure for an acre of tillage 
on bad land, 32282, 33285. — Witness took a conacre, 
which cost £5, 32280, 32283. — Some stock were out in 
summer, but were housed in winter, 32286-7. — Pigs 
and poultry were kept, his wife made more out of the 
poultry than he did of the cows, the eggs sold in Sligo, 
32288-9. — Congested Districts Board had assisted them, 
by giving them eggs from the poultry stations, 32290-1. 
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Migration Prospects. 

Some tenants would be willing to migrate if they 
cot a better holding, and if they were given some com- 
pensation, 32300.— Witness and his father had ex- 
pended a lot of labour on his holding, which would be 
hard to leave, 32301, 32316, 32318.— And neighbours 
■who entered would have to insist to pay annuities, 
32392.— He was willing to migrate, 32303-4, 32307.— 

If he gave up hie holding he would do so for relief 

of congestion, and if he got leave to sell, some man 
might buy it, the neighbours could not afford to, 
and congestion would not be any better, 32306-10.— 
If new holding were large enough, so that he coukl 
afford to keep a horse, he felt that he could work it to 
the fullest extent, 32319-1.— And neighbours were of 
same opinion, 32322.— Witness did not agree with Mr. 
Hewson’s evidence, he would sooner have twenty acres 
in Roscommon than 200 acres in Canada, 32323-5. 
There were plenty of farmers willing to migrate, 
32326. 

Reductions op Rent. 

Witness wished to mention some reductions of rent 
in Land Courts and annuities, case of M. Dolan whose 
old rent was £15 and reduced to £7 10s., and his 
annuity now was £5 2s. 4d., that man had improved 
his land since he purchased it. 

MITCHELL, Mr. P. 

See p. 157. 

Farm of some middling fair land and some moss or 
boggy land; employment needed most for people, to 
keep them at home and give them a living, 32329. — 
Manorhamilton a suitable place for industries, being 
nearly central in North Leitrim, 32330. — Some paits 
of district needed scheduling to give people means to 
improve farms and houses, 32329. — Portion of road 
from Manorhamilton to G air i son made by Govern- 
ment in 1846 should be opened up ; waste lands in 
and around Manorhamilton should be parcelled out 
and distributed among small farmers, labourers and 
artisans, 32330. 


OILMARTIN, Mr. J. 

See pp. 157-9. 

Bad Quality of Land in Rossinver. 

Witness resides in Rossinver on eighteen acres of 
land, of which five or six were arable, situated on 
mountain slope; land was bad and not able to main- 
tain beasts of good quality, they died of disease called 
cruppem ; all labour was done with the spade, 32332. — 
It was not possible to till, manure had to be taken 
up the side of a hill in donkey loads in a wet- season ; 
there were 100 uneconomic holdings, and none large 
enough except a few where tenants had left in 1846 
or- 1847 ; only one farm where horses could possibly be 
kept, migration was the only means of relieving con- 
gestion ; there had been a private creamery, but it 
was closed, 32333. 

Creamery Needed. 

If congested districts would put up a creamery 
it would help the people, and they would get better 
prices for their milk, 32333-4. — Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society had been asked to help in erection of 
creamery; an organiser had been down and there were 
a certain number of shares, but people were so poor 
it had fallen through ; farmers kept four cows on the 
average, some only one or two ; average price for calves 
reared was £2 or £3, 32335.— Farmers depended on 
earnings of families or friends abroad for support or 
else some other industry ; holdings too small and in- 
conveniently situated, 32333, 32336-7.— People had to 
;ake their cattle up in die morning and bring them 
back in the evening. 

Work of Parish Committee, 

Parish Committee was doing good work but funds 
were so limited they could not meet the demands ; only 
£50 placed at disposal of Committee last year and 


GILMARTIN Mu. J. — continued. 

they could have easily spent £150 ; number of peoule 
who applied got no assistance ; works satisfactorily 
carried out, 32338. — Witness had a salary of £5 ^ 
10 per cent, of grant, no bicycle allowance, 3233941 — 
Works on house repairs or outhouse repairs generally 
carried out, 32342. — They could usefully employ money 
on drainage and reclamation), 32343. — People did not 
have cattle in their houses, witness had found young 
calves in one house and fowls in another, and he had 
made them provide outhouse accommodation; people 
of between £7 and £10 valuation needed a grant as 
much as many under ; standard of valuation should 

bo raised to £10 in this parish, 32345.— Grant-in-aid 

scheme had been working for three years in parish 
the people were too poor for the prize system, 32346-8' 
— Witness made estimate of cost of work, 32349.— 
Certain amount of money given according to estimate 
32350. — Proportion fixed from a third to a sixth’, 
32351. — Subject to sanction of Congested Districts 
Board, 32352, — Works were supervised by an inspec- 
tor, 32353-5. — Papers were forwarded to Congested 
Districts Board and supervisor’s estimate checked be- 
fore work was canned out, 32356-8. — When works were 
completed they Were inspected by inspector but super- 
visor had authority to give a certificate that they were 
completed, 32359. — Liable to inspection of works at 
any time, 32360-1. — Witness’s estimate had never been 
altered, 32362. — Complete reports sent of actual grants 
to be made to particular persons, 32363. — Additional 
grants made for reclamation and fences, 32365-6.— 
Applicant would get about a fifth of ccst for draining 
a field, 32367. — Labour was valued at so much a 
day aud actual cost furnished, 32368-9. — Drainage 
could be done with the farmer’s voluntary labour, 
but if lie went an for house repairs he would be money 
out of pocket, 32370-2. — Stones for drainage were 
sometimes taken from a distances and he would do it 
by his own labour - , 32373-5. — Drainage and 1 road- 
making calculated at so much a perch ; two electoral 
divisions scheduled and in one unscheduled division 
people were as badly off as the scheduled districts; 
Ballaghameehan should lie scheduled, work done would 
be about five times the amount of grant received; 
parish committee was a publicly elected body and the 
•people had every confidence in them, 32391-5. 

Agricultural Bank. 

Agricultural Bank was dome; good work, many of 
(■lie loans were for purchase ana saving of stock; bor- 
rowing powers were 250 and should be raised to £400, 
a third of the stock would not be in district if it were 
not for the Bank ; people were industrious and honest. 

Drainage. 

Drainage of Lough Melvin of great importance; 
Congested Districts Board had been appealed to for 
grant and they replied that if Drainage Board was 
formed they would consider what amount they could 
give towards the work ; on© scheme comprised the 
Kilcoo River, Lough Melvin and Bundromer River, 
from twenty to twenty-five miles of work; Lough Mel- 
vin was obstructed by a rock in River Bundromer, it 
dammed up the lake and damaged the land surround- 
ing it, when the lake was at 'high water; there were 
two rivers emptying into it, and no outlet for 
the water, it flowed into people’s dwellinghouses, and 
last August whole crops were destroyed', 32377.— If 
grant was given they would sink the river, 32378. 

Spraying. 

Potatoes were sprayed once as a rule, but this did 
not ensure a good crop, 32379-83.— Witness had been 
instructed that three sprayings were necessary, but 
it had never been tried in this district, 32396. — Freni 
experience he had found spraying once was useful 
and twice was better, 32398-9, 32408.— In wet season 
.it was almost impossible to find suitable days for 
spraying, 32409. — There was a difficulty in ■ BfwW 
spraying machines, 32384-5. — Congested District 
Board had been applied to about a scheme, but tne 
Board had given that Branch over to the- Departm® 
of Agriculture, 32386.— Useful if Parish Gomnuttre 
could have spraying machines to let out and a- g 00 ” 
mixture which could be guaranteed, 32387-9.— It wa 
clay land and in a wet season potatoes were not wor 
turning out, 32381. — They had had a change of a* 0 
this year, 32390. 
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AGRICULTURA L INSTRUCTION WITHOUT EXPERIMENTS 
USELESS. 

Agricultural instructor was not much use, he never 
put his lectures into practice, so nobody derived any 
benefit, 32400-2. — Agricultural instruction dn this 
form without experiments was a waste of money, 

52404 . Work was done through County Committee, 

32403!— And witness’s parish was not represented, 
32405. 

Protest against Direct Sale. 

No direct sales should take place between landlord 
and tenant, if they were continued congestion would 
remain; Congested Districts Board should see what 
could be done; migration would be a great benefit, 
and drainage and other things would relieve conges- 
tion; if people had their farms free they could not 
live on them, 32410. 


CONNOLLY, Mu. M. 

See pp . 159-60. 

Little hone by Congested Districts Board. 

Witness farmed 33 acres of very rough hand, £2 10s. 
valuation and 10s. on buildings, only benefit locality 
derived from Congested Districts Board was through 
Parish Committee work, but grant of £70 when ex- 
tended over area of twelve miles was very slight, it 
covered two electoral divisions, Tullaghan and Guba- 
creeny, grant should be greatly enlarged, 32413, 32425. 
—Very large population, registered list) of voters in 
Tullaghan was 400 and in Gubacreeny 350, great num- 
ber of holdings in both divisions exceptionally small, 
32411-3. 

Lack of Water 'Supply at Gubacreeny. 

In Gubacreeny division there were six miles with- 
out a single well of pure water, great necessity for 
grant for erection of pump or provision of pure 
water, 32411-3. 

Grazing Lands Available for Relief of Congestion. 

Kinough Electoral Division needed to be scheduled, 
there were grazing lands -available which could be. 
purchased for relief of congestion if compulsory 
powers were given to Estates Commissioners and Con- 
gested Districts Board, Mr. St. G. R. Johnston owned 
a ranch of 414 acres 2 roods 32 perches, valuation 
£180 and £3 on buildings, there was another hold- 
ing in same division of 62 acres 2 roods 24 perches, 
valuation £45 15s., there was no valuation on houses 
or buildings on the lands, showing that they were 
unoccupied holdings, there were about 60 small hold- 
ings on Dickson Estate, Tawley, with an average 
valuation of £2 10s., there was a grazing ranch of 
260 acres close to these holdings which tenants had 
used for grazing and conacre for forty years, 32411-3. 

Increase in Supply of Turbary if River Duff 
were Drained. 

River Duff should be drained and bogs divided, and 
rood made through the bog, this would be a source of 
industry, a turf market being available, turf was 
plentiful in plot referred to, but in other parts it was 
scarce, there was a co-operative dairy society wrought 
111 engine and engine was fed by turf, there were 
400 acres without a way into it, some on Dickson Es- 
tate and some, on Dunlop Estate, drainage of River 
and making of a road would open up this bog, 


Improvident Bargains made, by Tenants on 
Dickson Estate. 

Improvident bargains had been made by tenan 
°n Dickson Estate under threat of arrears of rent, a: 
stances given— J. Murray’s first-term rent was S 
us., be was promised 8s. in the pound by consent ■ 
purchase, first demand he got in lieu of rent was i 
only allowing 4s. 6 d., 32413.— Estates Cor 
issioners took no action in matter, estate was : 
and sold in Dublin a ye; 
“g o4414, (Promise of 8s. was made through fd 
es l' a -l e i Land Court refused to acce; 
wJw? C and Congested Districts Board had n 
ou on their behalf as they expected, judge r 


CONNOLLY, Mu. M. — continued. 
fused to abide by bargain ; another instance was that 
of W. M'Gowan, who paid a rent of £3 first-term, 
purchase agreement would make it £2 7s., at an ap- 
plication in 'County Court the rent was reduced to- 
£1 15s., 32415-6. — Improvident bargains would still 
be made in the future unless they had inspection and 
interests of tenants were safeguarded, 32417. — 'Wit- 
ness wished to show how congested the district was, 
and that there were grazing ranches dn it which could 
not be got for relief of congestion, extent and parti- 
culars of Ml. iMGowan’s holding was — Valuation 
17s., 12s. on land and 5s. on buildings, rent £2 3s., 
he was only enabled to live by help from America, 
and others similarly situated, 32418-23. — Maps and 
valuations could be produced to support this evi- 
dence, 32424. 

Necessity for Pier or Boatslip on Leitrim Coast. 

Necessity for a pier or boatslip for accommodation 
of fishermen on Leitrim coast, if there was a boatslip 
at Tullaghan it would help the fishing industry, hold- 
ings so miserable and small they wanted some in 
dustry to help them to exist, 32424. 


G ALLAGHER, Mr. HUGH. 

See pp. 160-1. 

Description of Holdings on the Tottenham 
Estate. 

Witness the eldest of six, no brothers and sisters- 
in America, 32438-9. — His father had two farms 300 
yards from each other, 32440, 32445. — One in Leitrim 
of 23 acres, 32427, 32449. — Valuation £5 5s., 32427. 
— The other in Fermanagh, a tillage farm of 60 aores, 
32441, 32443, 32449. — Tine two were farmed as one, 
most people had not two, 32446. — 'Witness had not 
been out of Ireland, 32442. — He lived on the Fer- 
managh farm on borders of Leitrim, 32444. — Leitrim 
farm was on Tottenham Estate, Fermanagh one on 
Mi's. Grey’s, 32453. — 'Valuation of latter was £14, 
32456. — 'Witness’s father employed labour at certain 
seasons, 32454. — -If 60-acre farm were broken up it 
would help the people round by providing labour, 
they were in bad condition on mountain land, 32450- 
2, 32455. — Majority of land in neighbourhood of Lei- 
trim farm was heather, the country was hilly and in- 
capable of producing orops, the farms were all spade 
labour farms, district was scheduled, there was one 
large estate, one small, large estate the Tottenham, 
f amous for evictions in Land Wai - , people too .poor to 
pay rent, holdings uneconomic, men went to England 
and Scotland to earn rent and support families,. 
32427, 32466. 


•Sale of Tottenham Estate. 

Tottenham Estate had been sold to tenants, agree- 
ments signed, money not yet paid, the people had 
been morally forced to buy, they were threatened with 
evictions, and all the tenants were in arrears, mostly 
five or six years, and threatened with procedure for 
recovery, 32456-9. — They could not pay rent without 
paying instalments of arrears, holdings were insuffi- 
cient to pay rent, 32462. — Rents were fixed by the 
Court, in some cases there were a number of future 
tenancies, 32463-4. — 75 per cent, had relatives in 
America, 32465. — -Arrears had been increasing for 25 
or 30 years, 32467- 

Sale of Cullum Estate. 

On the Cullum Estate people were in same condi- 
tion, nine were to be evicted, so -they purchased at 
high price rather than be thrown out, 32468.— Same 
thing occurred everywhere, 32469. 

Migration. 

There was grazing land in neighbourhood, farmers 
would migrate if given better holdings, beneficial to 
introduce migration system, 32427-8. — Witness and 
his father would migrate, 32428, 32447-8. 

Investigation of Mineral Resources of District 
Proposed. 

Rich minerals in district, people would be thankful 
if Board sent inspector and started industries, iron 
mines at Kiltogher pronounced best in Kingdom, 
transit facilities poor, roads needed improvement, and 

7 * 
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a railway would 1>© beneficial, 32429. — Iron worked 
centuries ago at Garrison, 10 miles away, 32430. — 
Conditions improved since then, 32431. — There was 
delph clay in district and water power, factory for 
delph would be a benefit, clay taken to Belleeli did 
not come from there, 32432-4. 

No Industries. 

There were no cottage industries, there had been a 
lace class, but the girls emigrated, only a few could 
turn out lace fit for market, 32435-7. 

Drainage Required. 

District like the rest of North Leitrim required a 
proper drainage system, rivers were blocked, and small 
farms could not be drained till leading streams were, 
opened, flooded lands could not produce crops, tenants 
would drain if larger streams were opened, 32470-1. 

Attitude Towards Congested Districts Board. 

Board had people’s confidence, little had been done, 
but the people had hopes for the future, they thought 
Board willing to do something if income were in- 
creased, Board’s efforts would be seconded by people, 
32471. 


Value of a Corn Mill. 

Goan mill would be useful, old disused one could 
be purchased at small expense, corn earned eight or 
nine miles, there were disused water-power nulls in 
neighbourhood, 32471-4.— (Mill witness referred to 
had been used fifteen years ago, shutting up of mills 
not due to lack of corn, 32475-6. 


GILROY, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 161-2. 

Witness’s Farm at Mullagh, Dromahaih. 

Farm consisted of fifteen acres owned by witness’s 
father, it was mountain two portions of land owned, 
witness lived on one, cattle and milch cows kept, 
calves, pigs, poultry, etc., reared, 32478-9. — Milk sent 
to creamery e.t Dromahair, 7 cows kept, they did not 
all calvo at regular- time, 32480. — Calves fed on sepa- 
rated milk, grass, Indian meal, and flour, cod liver 
oil too expensive, witness had heard of it being used, 
32481-4. 


District not Scheduled on Account of 2,000 Acres 
of Untenanted Land. 

District congested and one of the poorest in I<ei- 
trini, got no benefit from Board, not scheduled, 
32485-6. — It should bo scheduled, in Mullagh there 
were 24 tenants, 17 under £5 valuation, 6 under £10, 
valuation of one holding was £13, 8 with valuation 
of 10s. to 25s. with men rearing families of five or six 
on two or three acres of bad land, 32487. — It was 
the Fox Estate, .and was not scheduled on account 
of Whyte Estate adjoining, and 2,000 acres un- 
tenanted land in Drumlaase, Fox estate bought by 
Land Commission in 1902 under Ashbourne Act, but. 
it did little good, people could not live on the land, 
holdings too small to rear cattle, 32488-90. 

Other Townlands Near Mullagh which were also 
Congested. 

Bohey, near Mullagh, was also congested, there 
were 15 tenants, nine with valuation not exceeding 
£5, mostly from £1 to £1 5s. and £2, in Rockvalley, 
also in neighbourhood, there were 12 tenants, 10 
under £5 valuation, mostly from 10s. to £1 5s., 
to over £5 and under £10, 32490-1. 

Question of Migration to Monetdtjff Grazing 
Ranch. 

Grazing ranch called Moneyduff adjoining was for- 
merly used by people to graze cows for milk, they 
stop {led that, in coder to try and force landlord to 
sell, 32490-1. — Tenants might be migrated to ranch, 
32491. — It was over 400 acres, and belonged to C. B. 
Whyte, he had no cattle on it, and did not use it for 
agriculture, 32492-4. — 'People in witness’s district 
used to depend on it to graze cows in summer, they 
paid for the grazing, 32495-6. — It was tenanted land 


GILROY, Mu. JOHN — continued. 

and waste at one time, tenants ware evicted and l i 
turned into grazing, 32497-8.- -Landlord lived in p!, 
r ick-on- Shannon , 32499. Ut ' 

DEVELOrMENT OF TOURIST TRAFFIC BY 'SteAMEb 0 N 
Lougii Gill. 

Steamer on Lough Gill would develop tourist traffic 
from Sligo to 'Dromahair, and bring cargo as -well 
32499-500. — Turf nearly oxliausted in Mullagh, 32500 

Question of Railway for Conveyance of Coal 

Railway from Arigna to Dromahair to convey coal 
at cheap rate would meet want, people could not af- 
ford present price of Is. 4d. and Is. 5 d. a cwt., 32500. 
— Arigna 16 miles by road from any part of lake" 
32501. — .Railway would have to be made from south 
end of Leitrim, 32502. 


GILLIGAN, Very Rev. Canon. 

See pp. 163-165. 

Congestion in Kiltoghert — Sufficient Grass 
Lands available. 

Fifty congested families in parish of Kiltoghert, 
each had half an aore to two acres of land, 
32505, 32543. — Lived by going to England and Scot- 
land, 32505, 32518, 32546.— -Distinct not scheduled 1 , 
twenty of the families were near Carrick-on-Shannon, 
thirty in Gowan district they could be relieved by 
giving them small farms, with suitable houses and 
offices, 32505.— Three large grazing ranches in hands 
of occupiers, which occupiers were willing to sell to 
Congested Districts Board, 32505, 32518.— Occupiers 
were Mr. MacDermot, who told witness he was will- 
ing to sell, Mr. Vaugh, who would also sell if he 
got fair price, third owner Mr. Harrison, 32507-8. 
— 500 acres of grass altogether, it lay east of Carrick- 
on-Shannon, 32509-11. — Witness thought occupiers 
had purchased, 32515. — The largest place belonged to 
Mr. Latouche, and it was once occupied by tenants, 
but they were cleared out in the bad times since 
1848, 32516-8. — Tenants constantly evicted all over 
Ireland, 32518. — No necessity to migrate them in 
this district, as land was available, they would not 
like to leave neighbourhood, 32518. — Breaking up 
grass lands the only way of providing for them, as 
county was not agricultural, 32518. 


Soil of the Parish was mostly Wet. 

Tile soil was wet, with retentive sub-soil, water 
remained on surface, only nine inches of soil, six 
foot drain needed to do any good, farmers could not 
work tho land, but it did very well for grass, 32518.— 
This wet land lay on bath sides of road from Car- 
rick-on-Shannon to Jamestown, it was a town park, 
and belonged to Mrs. Wlfyte, 32528-30. — Town parks 
round Carrick-on-Shannon were all wet, the grass 
lands were due east, they were on limestone, and 
water got away, 32530. — Unsuitability of soil ac- 
counts for failure of tenants, as they could get no 
employment, 32519.— Few of those evicted in Famine 
time remained, they emigrated to America, 32520. 
Failure of potato crop would be enough to account 
for tenants’ breakdown, 32521-2. — Certain amount o 
tillage essential to success of small farmer, 23543- . 
The ranches had good tillage land, 32525.— -Labourer 
could not get employment, because it was all g*® & 
and farmers had not more than they could 
themselves, 32526.— Every farmer had some tmag. 
he drained part of his land, manured it and pe 
it, biggest farmers had only a 
all pazing, 38627, 32664.— No Haffmara 
town park and ranch, except town park was . A 
town, 32531 . — Ranches very suitable for allotting 
small holders, occupier would only want cottag 
offices to get on, 32532.-A11 . the other lands_weM 
saturated with water and unsuitable, 34533-^. 
land best in parish, all of it would not be nee" 
small holders, 32535, 32548.-It was would 

holdings, a mile or two away at most, tenautw ^ 
leave present cabins, and new houses, &• , 
provided, three or four of the old holding 
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,-alaamated, 32538.— They were nearly all suitable 
t" tillage. 32539.— Two would not be enough to 
amalgamate, three or four would enable a man to 
w 32541 — In such a farm there would be two 
acres for tillage, and three or four for grazing, 
32542. 

Congested Small Holders were really Agricul- 
tural Labourers. 

The fifty congested small holders were really only 
aericultnral labourers, they had only small gamenBK 
„„w roots and potatoes, and feed pigs, they were 
not grazing farmers, 32545. — Ranch land was partly 
level° partly high, country was undulating, there 
were’ some comfortable farmers on it, and no poor, 
congested people, such as the small holders a couple 
of miles away, 32549-50.— Small holders grew 
potatoes, turnips and mangels, for pigs, they had 
no cattle, with manure anyone could grow roots, they 
had manure, great pig fairs in Carrick-on-Shannon, 
32551-6. — Tenants in Gowan were in one um.cn 
but in different electoral divisions, Gowan the prin- 
cipal one, 32559-60.— Priest lived in that direction, 
he could ’give the electoral divisions they lived in, 
32561-2. 

Protest against Extension op Railways in County 
Leitrim owing to burden op Taxation. 

Witness wished to fight against railways, they 
had already put overwhelming taxation on Leitrim, 
further extension without prospect of return would 
be fatal, 32563.— It might pay to extend them m 
direction of coal mines and quarries, in that instance 
line if opened up might pay and give employment, 
32564. 


VAUGH, Mr. WILTON. 

See pp. 165-70. 

Size that a Self-supporting Holding should be in 
County Leitrim. 

Witness paid £800 a year in rent and taxes, £150 
of that was taxes, 4s. in the pound on most of the 
lands, 32567-8, 32582.— He knew County Leitrim well, 
and never knew industrious tenant who could not live 
and pay rent no matter how small his farm, man 
with five acres sometimes better off than one with 
thirty, 32568, 32573.— Man with less than five acres 
a labourer, who needed outside employment, or Ins 
holding enlarged, 32569-70. — An industrious man »£ 
he could not get enough from the land would find 
employment, 32571, 32575.— With proper manage- 
ment every farm should yield enough profit, 32572. 
Live acres enough to live on, 32574. — That was the 
smallest amount possible, 32577. — Witness’s chief 
faith was in the man himself, 32579. — Rather a good 
man with five acres than a bad man with thirty, 
325180.— Every man ought to have twenty acres, 
32581.— If a man lost calf or was disabled from any 
cause he came round in a short time ; if he were an 
industrious man he could always get a friend to 
help him, 32584.— There was little congestion near 
Carrick-on- Shannon, but it was to be found in every 
electoral division in County. Leitrim, more or less, 
industrious men should be migrated on to good hold- 
ings, proper men bound to succeed, farms vacated 
would be used to enlarge adjoining ones, 32584, 
32629-31. 

Price of Land for Migration Purposes. 

Plenty of land to be had for migration if a fair 
price were paid, witness held farm of 287 acres on 
King-Harman Estate, when Estates Commissioners 
bought estate in 1905 he offered to sell at price that 
would yield his net income when invested at 3£ per 
cent., 32385, 32587, 32636.— Witness not tenant pur- 
chaser, he paid rent to Land Commission who had 
bought estate, 32585 a. — T he farm was in County 
Roscommon on border of Leitrim, Estates Commis- 
sioners inspected it and said it would suit, but when 


VAUGH, Mr. WILTON— continued. 

witness stated' his price of £3,000 they wrote and said, 
considering the short time he had been in possession, 
it was too high, and asked him to take off a third, 
32586-8. — Witness’s net income was £210, he had 
bought estate eight years before paying £1,500 for 
the tenant’s interest, 32588-91, 32596, 32615-6. — He 
did not answer Estates Commissioners’ letter, he 
thought it was no use, 32588. — He was tenant of 
Land Commission and paid them rent every half 
year, 32593-4.— Farm well situated, good water, good 
land, 32595.— Abatement demanded was unreasonable, 
price paid by witness for estate hal nothing to do with 
Estates Commissioners, if Guinness’s shares were 
bought at £15 and rose to £56, owner of shares would 
not be asked to sell for £15, 32898.— Witness was 
prepared to show figures to support statement re 
income, 32600. — If he were allowed to cut farm into 
thirty-acre lots he would get £5,000, 32601. 32605. 
Value of land had gone up, though not so much as 
Guinness’s shares, 32602-2 a. — G uinness’s merely men- 
tioned as an instance of market going up, 32603. 
Because purchaser wanted to know previous price 
paid, there was no reason article should be sold 
cheaper than seller thought proper, 32604.— Farm 
sold in one case for £1,000, that was bought five 
years before for £700, in another a farm fetched 
£1,400, that was bought for £1,000, 32608. — Witness 
had bought his farm cheaper, 32609. — Witness had 
not argued out matter because he thought Estates 
Commissioners did not approach him in the right 
way, short tenure of farm was nothing to them he 
bought out tenants’ interest, 32610-2, 32648. Rent 
of Farm was £217 9s. a year, 32616, 32619.— Valua- 
tion £317, 32754.— Lease held on term of three lives 
and forty years after the last life expired, term not 
yet expired, 32617-20, 32624.— Some of those lives still 
existing, 32623. — Reversion was to Estates Commis- 
sioners, they had no power to resume while witness 
paid rent, 32625-6.— If estate were put up to auction 
he would not sell at £2,000, 32621. — Estates Commis- 
sioners’ letter not prejudicial to sale, 32622. — Unless 
Land Commission put on rack-rent, or raised rents, 
series of years of lease having expired would not 
affect value of witness’s property, they had no power 
to raise rents according to terms of lease until forty 
years after the death of last survivor, 32627-8.— 
Witness thought he came under section of Act that 
permitted leases to be broken, 32632.— Act of 1887 
did not break leases, it gave power to go into court 
and have rent reduced, 32633. — Witness could have 
clone so if he thought he could gain by it, 32634. 
Value of land £100 over rent paid, 32635. — Reason 
witness made profit out of land due not to his ex- 
perience and knowledge, but mostly to land itself, 
32637.— Farm had yielded same income for years 
before he had it, 32638-9.— Ordinary farmer would 
make more out of it, so would witness if he could 
pay attention to it and stock it himself, lie could 
make £200 a year out of it, 32640-1. — Farm m hands 
of National Bank when witness bought it at auction, 
"razing was let to three men, in whose hands witness 
left it £110 a year profit got from it, 32642-3.— 
Sub-let on eleven months’ system, 32644.— Rents and 
tenants never disturbed, 32645.— If farm were broken 
up and men put into it the return would be more, 
because more time and attention could be given, 
32646.— Such an investment as this farm offered 
would never be offered again, 32647. Only bams of 
price State could go on was net receipts for last five 
years, 32649-50. 

This instance showed chief object 
compulsory powers was to compel landholders to sell 
landed property cheap, 32651.— No necessity for com- 
pulsion at all, 32753. 


Inquiries by Estate's Commissioners concerning 
Evicted Tenants. 

Estates Commissioners had had an inspector 
making inquiries about evicted tenants m the 
county 0 for past six months ; he had done 
nothing but raise false hopes ; witness had told him 
he had 500 acres for sale, but had heard nothing 
further, others also willing to sell.— Desirable to 
prevent sub-division and reckless cutting down of 
trees, 32651. 
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Effect on Cattle Trade of breaking up Grass 
Lands. 

Splitting up of grass lands would not affect County 
Leitrim, as there was very little there, abolition of 
large graziers disastrous to country generally, 
32651. — Small farmers kept calves till old enough to 
be fattened, graziers bought them at one to one and a 
half years old, price would be reduced if there were 
no graziers to buy, £7 to £8 10s. got for good year 
old, £12 for three, year old, 32652-4, 32671-2. — 
Graziers kept beasts till ready for English and Scotch 
market, 32655. — Small man would not keep beasts till 
they were older, even with enlarged holding, lie got 
double profit from small beasts, 32656, 32659. — Big 
grazier did not breed, 32658. — He would not be 
troubled to rear cows and keep servants to do milk- 
ing, 32660-1. — He had to pay for the help, small 
farmer employed his own family, 32662. — Good range 
required for maturing year old cattle, 32663. — Could 
not be provided on small holdings, 32664. — One reason 
why small farmer did not keep his cattle to maturity, 
principal mason was that year-olds paid better, 
32665. — The cattle had no exercise, 32666. — Scotchmen 
got all the profits, while the cattle were prepared in 
Ireland, 32667, 32676, 32684. — Great trade in Scot- 
land for one and a half year olds, 32668. — Large 
graaier kept year olds a year or a year and a half, 
and sent them to Englishmen or Scotchmen to finish, 
32669. — He bought direct from small farmer, rents of 
small farmers in Leitrim always well paid, 32670. 


Possibility of Stall-Feeding, etc., in Ireland. 

Tillage might be tried, and cattle stall-fed if 
country were in more solvent condition, if small 
holder were more solvent, witness would prefer him 
to grow green crops and feed cattle better, and leave 
stail-feeding to Englishmen, 32674, 32726. — Witness 
bought cattle from Mr. Lane Fox, of Yorkshire, at 
£11 10s. a head, he sold them for £26, he gave them 
cake and everything he could, 32676-7.— He carried 
on operations on a large scale, 32699-701. — The men 
who made the huge profits were the very large far- 
mers, 32700. — Ireland behind the times, farmers had 
not the means, 32678. — No reason why it should not 
be done in Ireland with means, 32680. — Agricultural 
education not what it should be, 32679. — It was a 
matter of education and capital, 32683. — A good thing 
if Ireland could derive the principal profits from 
cattle she raised, 32685. — Could only be done by feed- 
ing and fattening cattle in the country, 32686.— Hard 
to fatten a calf with other demands on man’s time, 
32688. — It must he kept in good condition and hand- 
fed, house accommodation wanted, 32688. — To fatten 
and kill beasts at two years old, they must be fed 
continually with meal and cake, &c., from time of 
calving, 32689.— Big price would be got, 32690.— A 
number of beasts in England and Scotland, were 
fattened in that way and fetched 5s. a cwt. more, 
32691.— No reason why small holder should not do 
the same, if he could do without money till Beast 
were fattened, 32692.— Knowledge and capital all 
that was lacking, 32693.— Bank would not lend money 
for fattening, only for drains and houses, 32694-5.— 
If man with thirty-acre holding had knowledge, 
and could borrow money from Board at cheap rate, 
he could keep beast and fatten it, 32696-8.— Big men 
made the profits, because they had the knowledge 
and capital, 32703, 32706. — Small m,an could, per- 
haps, do the work himself better, usual to stall-feed 
number of cattle in one house, two men could feed 
twenty or thirty, same number required for ten 
32704.— That would make no difference, 32705.— Some 
men must grow the young cattle, small men would do 
it so long as it was profitable, 32710.— Somebody 
must be left to buy them, 32711. 


Extent of Land necessary to make Stall-feedin 

POSSIBLE. 

Unless they got fifty acres each they would nc 
fatten, 32712. — No chance with thirty acres the 
could feed three or four young cattle for two ol 
ones, 32713-32715. — Better to keep them if they ha 
capital, 32714. — Twenty to twenty-five acres require 
for man to live comfortably on, 32716.— Fifty acre 
32717 - 19 nd necessary to make stall-feeding profitable 


Foreign Competition with Irish Cattle Trade 

Cattle dearer than a year ago, competition with 
foreigner did it, 32721.— Foreigners had done their 
best and their worst, cattle would not get cheaper 


Mixed Farming Advocated— Drainage the most 

URGENT NECESSITY IN LEITRIM. 

Dairying and rearing young cattle went together 
best thing for small farmers in Ireland, 32725-8.— 
Tillage essential !to production nf butter, 32729- 
32, 32736. — Drainage wanted above all things, first 
drain land, then crop it and feed .cattle, then sell 
young cattle, that was the way to make money in 
Leitrim, 32732, 32734. — There was a limit to number 
of cattle to be kept on a property, 32733. — Milk must 
be had for young cattle, 32735. — Dairying better car- 
ried on by small holders who did work themselveB 
32737. — Tendency of grass ranches to diminish tillage’ 
32738. — They should be broken up to increase tillage^ 
every one should till more, not half enough done’ 
32739. — Mixed farming best, 32740. — System of small 
holdings better than large ones, 32741. — Connaught 
should go in largely for breeding calves, buyers would 
come from elsewhere, 32742-4. — Better not to have to go 
outside Connaught for grazing, great mistake if it 
got all over Ireland, 32745. — Prospect for small hold- 
ings was principally in Connaught, 32746. — Drains 
must be maintained by occupiers if made, 32746-9.— 
Board should appoint man to go around and direct 
tenants where drains should be, ■ and to give them 6 d. 
a perch for making them, 32749. — Nowhere so many 
rushes as in Leitrim, people would not drain land 
without incentive, 32750. — Few parts of the county 
would want large arterial drainage, 32751. — There 
were main drains to carry off water, 32752. — Small 
farms wanted draining, and that should be en- 
couraged, 32752. 

Documents put in by Mr. Wilton Vaugh. 

Pane 

Statistics as to Payments of Bents, . . . 263 


MANNING, Rev. JAMES. 

See pp. 170-5. 

Scheduled and Non-Scheduled Areas in Leitrim. 

Drumshambo, part of Kiltogher parish, partly 
scheduled ; twenty-three townlands containing 166 
families scheduled ; thirty-three non-scheduled town- 
lands with 187 families, population of 990 ; ninety- 
five families in town of Drumshambo, population 
553 ; thirty-three non-scheduled townlands should be 
scheduled ; town of Drumshambo had something to 
do with non-scheduling, it raised rates ; scheduled 
area should be extended ; majority of farms un- 
economic according to Congested Districts Board’s 
definition ; all uneconomic if Agricultural Board’s 
test were applied ; whole of County Leitrim might be 
scheduled, 32757-8 


Land Purchase in Drumshambo. 

One small estate in Drumshambo parish sold under 
Act of 1903 ; price, 21£ years’ purchase on second 
term rents ; greater portion of scheduled area pur- 
chased under previous Acts ; price under 18 years’ 
purchase ; at the last sale, prior to 1903, there were a 
number _ of first term rents, but they were reduced 
6s. 8<L in the pound and made equivalent to second 
term rents, 32758-9. — Negotiations were being carried 
on re estate partly in scheduled, partly in non-sche- 
duled area ; some of the tenants signed for purchase 
at 23 years, some did not, others refused to give more 
than 22-^ years’ on second term rents ; negotiations 
likely to fall through, 32759. 


Description of the Land — Difficulties of 
Drainage. . 

Tenants in Drumshambo all poor ; land bad, cold, 
shallow, and retentive ; not 4£ inches soil on majority 
of farms, 32759. — bluish clay underneath ; impossible 
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MANNING, Rev. JAMES— continued 
... j ra i n except drains were brought to the surface 
,“ f+ 0Den ; draining with stones was useless ; water 
^,,ld not get through clay, 32760-3.-Drain closed 
elav became hard as slate; lower portions of 
W were formerly hog; there w- U.dc clay in 
£em • there were small patches of better land in 
arish 32762.— Open drains possible with tillage, 
^9764-6 — District rocky mountainous; the fur- 

ther up the hill the wetter the land, 32767. 

Fuel. 

v 0 turf in parish, 32768-9.— Culm from Arigna 
mines used as fuel, mixed with yellow or blue clay, 
burnt in lumps, made good fire, price 3d. or 2d. a 
cwt 32770.— People fairly well off for fuel, 32771.— 
Worse off than those in turf district ; they could not 
ret a supply of culm ; had to go a long way for it m 
fll weathers with a donkey cart or creels, 32772. 


IN PAYING 
P PRODUCING 


Difficulty op Tenant Purchasers 
Instalments — Holdings incapable oi 
Instalments. 

Rents heavy ; people industrious ; difficult for those 
who bought at 17 or 18 years’ purchase to make both 
ends meet ; they could not do so from produce of 
farms ; people came to witness for assistance to pay 
instalments, or to write to Commissioners for further 
time 32772-3.— State of tenants who had not pur- 
chased only a degree removed from legalised slavery, 
32773. — In one case a man with big family died and 
his son came for a loan of 27s. to pay half-yearly 
instalment; the son was only eighteen or nineteen 
years old, 32775-80.— In another a hard-working young 
man, with father and mother to look after came to 
ask witness to write to Commissioners, or help him 
pay instalment of £2 7s. ; he asked for 27s. ; had prob- 
ably got the other £1 from someone else ; impossible to 
meet instalments from produce of farm, 32781-6, 
32789, 32789-91. — These two cases were those of pur- 
chasing annuitants under Acts previous to 1903, 
32812.— Holdings had been inspected, 32813.—' These 
were special circumstances, 32815-6. — In the one case 
a death in the family, in the other case money could 
not be produced from land ; application for assistance 
occurred only once, 32846-7.— The people had no other 
source of income but farms, unless they went to 
America, which they did in large, numbers, 32787-8.— 
Help had come from America for the people who had 
asked witness’s help, 32848.— There were holdings 
purchased in Drumshambo which were incapable of 
producing instalments, 32792-4. 


Faig Method of calculating Price of Land. 

Five shillings or six shillings more or less in the 
instalments would not mean difference between success 
or failure, but people thought a good deal of it, 
32795-8.— Rent had to be got from sources other than 
land, 32799-800.— Question of sale depended on number 
of years’ purchase ; three or four years would make a 
difference to the people ; five or six years would make 
a difference in negotiations, though they would not 
militate much against future prospects of people, 
32801-5.— Population very poor ; great struggle at best 
to get from America and other sources money to meet 
annuity from year to year ; 5s. or 6s. made a differ- 
ence, 32805a-9. — Better to purchase even if they had 
to pay 5s. or 6s. more, 32810-11. — Every reason why 
small occupier should make an equitable bargain 
just the same as big occupier, 32817-9, 32836-7.— 
Equity of bargain the important thing from landlord’s 
point of view, that was, to sell at a price that would 
yield net income if invested at 3£ per cent., 32820-1, 
32831-2. — Instalments should not be more or less 
than would yield that, simply because there was only 
a difference of 5s., 32822-4, 32833-5, 32838-9. 


MANNING, Rev. JAMES— continued. 

Effect of Ownership. 

Purchasers took more interest in farms and kept 
them better than tenants who were not purchasers, 
32845. 

Emigration not thf. remedy for Congestion. 

Emigration in shiploads not the remedy for con- 
gestion : it had been tried without success since 1841 — 
in that year Irish population was 8,175,124 ; in 1901, 
4,458,775 ; in 1906, 4,387,887, being a reduction of 50 
per cent, in sixty years ; bullocks should be emigrated 
and people migrated on to the land they occupied, 
that was the only lasting remedy, 32848. 

Continuance of Congested Districts Board 
desired, with fuller powers. 

Congested Districts Board should be continued ; it 
had the confidence of the people, and was the only 
one of the many boards established that had done 
good to agricultural classes ; Connaught should be 
entirely handed over to it ; Board should have free 
hand wherever congestion prevailed ; its purchase and 
improvement facilities should be increased ; it should, 
have power and funds to purchase wherever it could 
for migration purposes ; additional land must be got 
for migration, 32848. 

Compulsory Powers. 

There was a Land Bill passing through House of 
Commons that would confer compulsory powers and 
enable Board to get land ; principle of Act of 1903 
was the land for the people ; people had not yet got 
the land ; voluntary sale preferable, but compulsion 
might have to be resorted to, 32848. 

Parish Committee Work. 

Parish Committees did work of immense advantage 
to small farmers, 32848. 

Necessity for Drainage. 

Main rivers needed draining ; the mountain river 
tributaries of the Shannon that ran down from Slieve- 
nn-ierin overflowed their banks periodically ; Board 
had sent inspectors down, but nothing had been done 
yet ; a few years ago hay-cocks near the river were all 
carried away, 32848. — Drain was a main drain, not 
an arterial drain ; it was a small river, four or five 
yards wide, made by man in natural watercourse, it 
ran into Lough Allen ; bed of the river needed deepen- 
ing to prevent flooding, 32849-53. — It flowed down a 
steep mountain, 32854— Obstruction took place on 
way to smaller lakes through which river passed, 
32855.— Worse now than some years ago, 32856. — 
Drain ran between two properties ; sixty years ago 
landlords looked after it, now it was clogged, 32857. — 
Nothing done to it now and it did not fulfil its pur- 
pose, 32858-61. — Tenants did nothing to it; always 
wanting witness to apply to Board for help, 32862.— 
The work was necessary, 32863. — If Board put drain 
in order they ought to have power to make tenants 
keep it in order, 32864, 32871. — Easier for tenants to 
drain their farms if river were deepened, 32865. — 
Farm drainage difficult, but something could be done 
with open drains, 32866-9, 32875. — Difficult for Board 
to conduct many operations it was entitled to con- 
duct, 32872.— They had put up a very useful wooden 
bridge over same river, through Parish Committee, 
32870. — River drainage absolutely necessary in non- 
scheduled part of parish ; small drain 4^ to 5 feet 
wide destroying crops every year, 32874. — Impossible 
to drain land unless drain were exposed, 32876. — 
Difficulty of drainage explained last witness’s (Mr. 
Vaugh) statement, 32876-7. 


Compulsion not advocated unless absolutely 

NECESSARY. 

Compulsion not advocated if it could be helped, 
but if it were necessary it should be applied all round 
to both landlord and tenant, 32825-8. — Tenant should 
not have right of determining annuity, 32829-30. — 
Compulsion might have to be exercised in extreme 
cases, 32840-1. — People so used to coercion they would 
not object, 32848. — If there were loss entailed it 
should not fall on any particular class but on the 
State, 32843. 


Brick and Tile Factory at Northern end of Lough 
Allen. 

Brick and tile factory eighteen years ago at northern 
end of Lough Allen, ten miles away, flourished for 
some time ; market ceased, 32878. 

Spraying. 

Farmers should be aided in spraying ; good thing if 
Board could aid in supplying spraying machines, 
32879. 
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Tree-planting. 

Planting of trees also necessary ; Board might 
assist ; country bare and bleak looking, 32879.— Trees 
wanted for shelter and to improve land, 32880. 

Benefit of additional Tillage. 

Benefit to farmers of growing more food-stufis, both 
for themselves and cattle ; prizes might be offered as 
an inducement, 32880-1. 

Cohn Mills. 

More corn mills wanted ; none in Drumshambo ; 
one in Carrigallen, 32881. 

Agricultural Education. 

Agricultural education of people needed attention, 
32882. — County Committee sent out instructors who 
did a great deal of good ; people profited more by 
agricultural education than technical.; important 
to educate people who were to bo migrated to ad- 
vanced state of agriculture, 32883-9. 


FOX, Mr. BERNARD. 

See pp. 175-81. 

Abolition of Dual Ownership. 

Abolition of dual ownership desired, land could not 
under present agricultural conditions support both 
landlord and tenant, any Commission should try to 
buy out land on most advantageous terms for tenants, 
32891-2. — Tenant did not work farm properly, as 
proprietor he would have more inducement, 32893-4. 

Price of Land Inflated by Excessive Sums Paid 
foe Tenant-Right. 

Tenants disposed to pay too much for land, price 
inflated by retired civil servants, police pensioners, 
and people returning from America with capital 
anxious to get back their old holdings, and not pay- 
ing price on commercial basis, they paid more than 
farm was worth for reasons of sentiment, 32894-902, 
32918-9. — Farmers displaced who had not been able 
to make profit out of land, 32900, 32902.— Opinion 
based on experience, 32899. — Witness noticed the ex- 
cessive prices five years ago, but they had been given 
within last two years, 32903-5.— Man buying had 
■perhaps smaller family and a pension or capital 
brought from America, 32906-8. — 'One-third of the 
farms purchased at auctions in the district were 
bought by police pensioners or Americans with capi- 
tal, 32909-10. — They wanted a residence, they did 
not put money profitably into land, 32910a-11. — 
One holding was bought by five successive Americans, 
and was found to be a total failure after a few years, 
32911. — Price went up and down, 32912. — Each pur- 
chaser bought tenant-right of the other, 32913-4. — 
It was all tenant-right, landlord did not come in at 
all, 32916-7. — 'Land should go to highest bidder, but 
sale of land between tenant and landlord was very 
uneconomic, 32915. — 'Price of tenant-right induced 
tenant to pay higher rent, 32920. — Prices paid in- 
duced .Sub-Oom missioner s to raise rents, 32922, 33925- 
9.— Tenant being unable to meet it sold tenant-right. 
32923. — With police pensioners and Americans, and 
when tenants bought their holdings they gave exces- 
sive prices owing to competition, 32930.— Witness ob- 
jected to inflated prices because the people who came 
in did not work land on commercial principles, 
32928. — Price should not be allowed to be forced 
up, 32933.— Tenant should be allowed to sell tenant- 
right to whoever he chose, 32934-5.— 'And Americans, 
etc., could pay what they liked for it, 32936-7.— 
Landlord took advantage of high price of tenant- 
right to demand increased price for himself, 32938-9.— 
Americans, etc., did mot come into competition with 
purchaser, exoept as giving impression of price, land- 
lord should 'ask for his land, 32940.— Under Act of 
1903 landlords wished to have as the basis of pur- 
chase the reduction which the tenant would ■ net, 
32941. e ’ 


Point’s that Should be Considered in Fixing 
Price of Land. 

Landlord should be compelled to sell for sum le 
than would yield his net income, 32942.— PnrchaS' 
would lose on increase of foreign competition, thj 
should be considered, 32943-4, 32949.— Landlord d: 


FOX, Mr. B ERNAjRD- co n ti mied. 

not consider it, 32945-7. — He would not go into par 
ticukurs of rental or figures to disclose net profit 
32948. — Reduction necessary for increase of ioreivn 
competition, the amount had been estimated 

second-term rent was on an average 2). i n ’ 
the pound reduction of first term rent, that 
calculated on 15 years would give it, 32950-2 
Third and fourth term rents should be fixed 
in that way, as causes operating for decay of 
Irish agriculture would operate more strongly still 
32953. — It was a question of exhaustion of soil not 
of price of produce, 32956, 32958-9a. — Value of ’pro- 
duction affected the whole question, 32960. — Original 
reductions were reduction from rock rents, not from 
economic rents, 32962-3. — In estimating value of land 
allowance should first be made for tenant and family 
to got decent living, surplus profits might then be 
divided between landlord and tenant, 32964-8, 32971 
33005. — Number year’s it would take to wipe out rent 
altogether depended on introduction of Canadian 
cattle and many other things, 32969.— Number and 
stoemgth of man’s family a factor in rent, no tri- 
bunal would ever consider it, 32970, 32972-3. 

Fair Rents — Question of Reduction and of 
Periodic Revision. 

Under Act of 1881 fair rents were fixed, 32974.— 
Revisable every fifteen years, 32975. — First-term rent 
fixed for coming fifteen years, 32976. — 'Second tern 
rent for next 15 years ; when Act of 1881 was passed 
there was no idea of revision, 32977-9. — In fixing 
second term rents first term ones had 'been consider- 
ably reduced, 32980. — 'Same a’easons for reduction 
would operate in greater degree in fixing third and 
fourth term rents, nothing to show that process might 
be reversed, 32981-6, 32994, 32999. — Under Act of 
1881 rents were to be fixed for one period of 15 years, 
under Act of 1896 they were subject to revision every 
15 years, 32987-9. — Allowances to be made in respect 
of improvements widened by Act of 1896, 32990.— 
That was one oause of fall in second term rents, 
32991-2. — That had not brought the matter to its 
final stage, 32993. — Prices of agricultural produce 
might, have risen sinco 1881, 32995. — Causes of reduc- 
tion of rents were that tenants wore unable to pay 
rack rents, country was going on in same way as 
when fair rents were fixed, now they were 40 per 
cent, lower than in 1881, nothing to indicate change 
in situation in next fifteen years, 32999-8, 33000-1.— 
Situation not exactly the same as before reductions, 
33002. — Original rent was a rack rent, 33004. 

In Fixing Annuities Arrangement 'Should First 

be made for a Tenant and iiis Family to get a 

Comfortable Living off the Land. 

Tenant-prirchaser should first get a decent living 
from the land, and annuity should, come after that, 
security of State depended on what was paid to the 
landlord, 33008-9. — uDecont living meant ordinary 
meals, bread, and clothing for hard-working farmer 
and family, with education, 33011-3. — 'That was 
roughly possible, 33014. — Farmer’s budget depended 
largely on prices of agricultural produce, 33015-6.— 
Price of produce operated on what he paid 
for holding, 33017. — 'Fall of prices went to a certain 
extent against further reduction of rent, 33018.— 
Public opinion an important factor in fixing rent, 
Irish land problem could not be treated from eco- 
nomic point of view, because it never had been in 
the past, 33019-22. — Holdings that were incapable 
of supporting man and his family should have no 
rent, 33023, 33077-8. — They might be charged for 
taxes, 33079.— 'Witness strongly opposed State Pur- 
chasing such holding, 330|26. — Labourer with one 
acre allotment made his living in other ways, 33027- 
9. — Mon with three acres was a labourer, if holding 
were so small he had to go elsewhere for employment, 
he might be charged a fair rent, the holdings that 
should have no rent wore those a man W'as supposed 
to make a living on, 33030-6. — .Witness not a farmer, 
33039. 


Labourers not Needed in County Districts. 

Labourers Act conceived on wrong basis, good hi 
environs of town, no need for labourers in country, 
fanners unable to pay, and labourers could not > l ,ve 
on what farmers did offer 33040, 33052, 33061 
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Breaking up of Grass Lands. 

Breaking-up of grass lands info moderate-sized farms 
would be partial solution of problem, 33041, 33062. — 

3 000 acres of land and more, available between Car- 
rick-on-Shannon and Roscommon, 33044-7, 33063. — 
Cutting-up of those 3,000 acres into 20-acre holdings 
would settle a great many men anxious to become 
farmers 33048-50. — Better to settle some than none 
at all, ’33051, 33055, 33059. — Remainder would try 
and struggle on, and would emigrate, 33055-9. — One- 
fourth of the 3,000 acres should be tilled, witness be- 
lieved it to be some of the best land in Ireland, 
33064-7. — Labourers would not find employment on 
tillage developed ; peasant proprietors could not 
afford to pay 2s. 6 d. a day all the year, 
which was minimum labourer could live on, 
33069.— Plenty of room in Ireland to establish 
peasant proprietors, some of the people might 
become shopkeepers or go into trade, 33071-4. 
— Population in 'Roscommon could be dealt with with- 
out emigration, 33075-6. — The 3-.acre tenants would 
he transferred to the 20-acre farms, 33080, 33083-6. — 
An inspector should first report on the man’s enter- 
prise, 33085. — Tenant would sell his three acres, and 
they would go into surrounding divisions, 33081-2. — 
Small holders in congested areas the class that should 
be first relieved, grass lands would be better deve- 
loped by being split up than at present, which was 
another reason for giving them to tenants, 33086-8. 

Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway. 

Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway passed through 
a portion of the area, and ratepayers in district 
where it passed paid Is. in the £ ; governed by Board 
of Directors consisting of eight members, representa- 
tives of shareholders, shareholders got five per cent., 
and had no interest in economical working, members 
of County Council of Leitrim also on the Board, 
greater number not interested in paying of line, 
£70,000 already paid out of rates since building of 
line in 1883, .railway being in congested district, 
shareholders should bear part of burden, £3,000 con- 
tributed by County Leitrim besides a Treasury grant, 
ratepayers had no control of line, 33088-92. — Had 
depressing effect on farmers, 33093. — L : ne use- 
ful, could be more developed under responsible 
management, directors proposed extension to mineral 
works at Arigna, sine qua non, that it should be put 
under popular and responsible control, 33094. — Lack 
of control a greater grievance than paying the money, 
33095.— iRight control made for better management 
when there would be less to pay, Board should sub- 
sidise line, 33096. — Government gave no assistance 
towards construction, 33097. — Capital not all paid up 
yet, 33098. — There was a baronial auditor. — He could 
not say whether line were economically worked, 
33099. — Majority of ratepayer’s of county - did not 
pay rate for the railway, 33100-1. — 'County Council 
appointed four representatives, but majority of County 
Council represented portions of county not included, 
m railway area, 33101. — Their representatives on 
Board came from ratepaying areas, but were in a 
minority, 33102-4. — It was a case of a limited com- 
pany in which holders of debenture stock ran .the en- 
t ’ re concern, 33105. — Representatives of ratepayers 
should be from railway area, and in conjunction with 
representatives of Treasury, who gave large grant, 
should control line, 33106. — Original shareholders 
were sure of their five per cent, and did not need 
representation, 33107. — Line absolutely independent, 
had its own rolling stock, and was a narrow-gauge 

3'^-OB-lO. — Money could be saved on Dublin 
®hc«, business could be done as well in Ballinamore, 


Bridge Needed Across the Shannon between 
Carrick-onhShannon and iOootehall. 

Bridge across Shannon needed between Carrick-on- 
r 1 ?™ 011 omd Oootehall, 33111. — 'Representations 

had been made to County Council, who did not see 
— fW*? 7 pay price of £800 or £900, 33112-4. 

Oootehall ten miles away, many people coming to 
oarnck-on-Shannon. had to go round by Oootehall, 
ridge a mile from iCarrick-oii-iSihannon would be a 
great convenience, people in latter place would give 
good subscription towards it, as it led to o bog, and 
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there was no bog in Carrick-on-Shannon. — Id. some- 
times paid for six sods of turf, 33115. — The bridge 
would be between Roscommon and Leitrim, Leitrim 
County Council had not considered it, as they were 
not sufficiently interested, 33116-7. — Inhabitants of 
congested districts would be benefited, they would get 
market for their turf, 33118. — Boyle might object to 
construction of bridge, 33119. 

Road Needed in Ballineen. 

Road needed in Ballineen district, people had to 
cross stream, and go by precipitous route to Drum- 
shambo, Board gave sanction for grant if county 
would contribute, County Surveyor informed them 
that limit of expenditure under Local Government 
Act had been reached, so nothing was done, 33119. 


FLYNN, Mr. PATRICK. 

See pp. 181-6. 

Agricultural Schemes in Congested Districts. 

Greater part of district congested, 33123. — Valu- 
ation, £138,000 ; population, 69,400, or £2 a head, 
33123. — Before Congested Districts Board amalga- 
mated with Department of Agriculture they spent 
£11,000 a year on live stock in Connaught ; now they 
only contributed £2,000 a year to the Department’s 
grant, 33123-8, 33135. — Congested areas suffering 
through not getting bulls, 33125, 33132. — Department 
said they had insufficient funds to meet the deficit, 
33129. — £400 allocated for Department’s scheme of 
agriculture in Leitrim during current year, 33131-2.— 
Supply of live animals practically neglected for first 
year after transfer, 33133. — Board spent more than 
£11,000 a year on agricultural work of all sorts in 
Connaught, 33134. — Big expenditure of £14,700 for 
current year not made by Department in the past, 
33136-8. 

Scheduling the whole County of Leitrim proposed. 

Only thirty-eight divisions in Leitrim scheduled out 
of seventy-eight although valuation was £2 per head, 
33138. — People as poor and neglected in non- sche- 
duled as in scheduled districts, 33139. — Whole county 
should be scheduled, 33123, 33140-1. — Several places 
Board had power to schedule if they chose ; they 
should not stand on ceremony if valuation were for a 
general election, 33143-5. — £26,000 the valuation of 
rural districts in Leitrim, 33146. 

Local Authority could not provide Roads and 
Bridges. 

At last quarterly meeting witness’s district had 
applications for work amounting to £1,000, in con- 
nection with new roads and bridges, three-fourths 
being from congested districts ; all refused as there 
was no money to do it, 33146-7. — Rate fixed already 
high, 33148-9. — Demands of people always post- 
poned ; there was an application last year, 33150-1. 
—Taxation on land in district referred to was 3s. lOd. 
in the pound for poor rate, county cess, and annual 
cost of upkeep, not including sanitary rate, 33151-4. 
— Great portion of congested district paid railway 
rate, 33155. — Grant from Board promised if district 
found certain amount ; Board should not wait for 
rate, 33155-6. — Serious to raise rates ; they were 
nearly up to the limit, and the people could not at 
present bear any increase, 33156-8. 

Land available in Garrick district for relief of 
Congestion. 

Uneconomic holdings in other districts besides sche- 
duled ones; 1,300 or 1,400 acres of land in Carrick 
district available at reasonable price for relief of 
congestion and for migration, 33158, 33177-8 ; witness 
a farmer, 33121, 33159. — He had 45 Irish acres in 
County Leitrim, 200 in Roscommon, 33160, 33166.— 
He grazed his own cattle, 33161. — He was a tenant 
farmer paying too high a rent, 33162-3. — He would 
part with land for the good of the country, 33164. — 
Roscommon farm occupied by witness’s father and 
mother, 33165. — It was grazing, with eight or nine 
acres of tillage; two families of herds on it, 33167-9. 
—The father and mother were judicial tenants, 33170. 
—No objection -to any part of their farm being taken 
8 
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provided they were compensated, 33171. — There were 
some men who would not give up their farms what- 
ever the price paid, 33172, 33179. 


Compulsory Purchase. 

Compulsion would be the only thing in that case, 
33173.— Those were mostly landlords, 33174-5.— YOU 
of the 1,400 acres not occupied by owners ; they let it 
on 11 months’ system, 33177-8. 


Employment of Labour. 

If a man had 100 or 200 acres and laid out money 
on it and worked it for benefit of district someone got 
the benefit, 33180.— In some cases land was only suit- 
able for grazing, 33181.— Witness employed labour all 
the year ; a greater number of men in spring and 
harvest; they were men with very small holdings, 
some of his labourers lived on the land and were m 
constant employment, 33182-7. — Some farmers in Ros- 
common, with 2,000 acres, often employed only one 
or two herds, 33188-92. 

Cattle-rearing. 

Cattle bought in fairs at one to three years old, 
33176-7.— Some fattened on land and some fattened 
in winter ready for the butcher, 33193-4. — Others 
shipped to England and Scotland, 33194. — Cattle 
housed in winter and finished on turnips, cake and 
meal, 33196-7. — Never kept by witness after three 
years, 33198. — Fattening paid best, 33199, 33208. — 
Impossible for witness to fatten all his cattle, 33201. 
— It entailed closer attention and more labour, 33202- 
3. — Labour necessary for two would feed only ten, 
33204. — Paid better to get stores ready for shipping 
than to fatten for the butcher, as there was good 
market for stores and not for fat cattle, 33205-12, 
33214, 33217-22. — Fattened cattle only sold in local 
market, 33213-6. — Cattle suffered in going over to 
England, fat ones suffer more than store cattle, 
33223-4.— Witness had nineteen or twenty horses and 
100 cattle on 200-acre holding, 33226. — Small number 
kept to fatten for local market, 33227. — Land kept in 
heart by putting cake on it, 33228-30. — Witness found 
it best at present not to have more tillage, as labour 
was scarce and dear, 33231. — Majority did not treat 
their land as witness did; they took in grazing and 
put in as many cattle of other people’s as they could, 
33232-3. — Nothing put into land of farm worked on 
11 months’ system ; kept under cattle the land did not 
deteriorate, but might be made more productive, 
33234-7. 

Landlord refusing to sell rather than allow 
EXAMINATION OF HIS BOOKS — ROWLEY ESTATE. 

Application made to Mr. Rowley by witness, on 
behalf of tenants, to purchase estate ; present income 
offered if landlords would allow a public accountant or 
any other independent authority to say what his net 
income was ; result was landlord refused to sell, 
33237-41, 33250, 33271-3, 33301.— He objected to tenants’ 
representative seeing his books and knowing his busi- 
ness, 33242-3, 33251. — Offer made through Estates 
Commissioners, 33240. — Price settled by them would 
have been paid by tenants, 33246-9, 33302. — It was not 
suggested that Estates Commissioners should be the 
independent authority, 33244-5, 33251. — Suggestion 
was merely that independent expert authority ap- 
pointed by tenants should find out what net income 
was, 33252-5. — No person named, 33256. — Any re- 
cognized chartered accountant would have satisfied 
them, 33257-9. — Tenants generally were all second 
term judicial tenants, 33260-2, 33298. — Price might be 
second term rents less a little more than 10 per cent., 
33263-6, 33268-70. — Landlord had to pay income tax 
and sometimes could not get rent, 33269-70. — Ex- 
penses could be judged by the books, 33267. — Net 
income offered was to be the net . income of the par- 
ticular year in which the offer was made, 33273. — 
In 1905 tenants thought rent too stiff and wanted to 
buy ; they offered 22 years’ purchase ; landlord wanted 
24j ; witness and parish priest tried to arrange for 
23 years’ purchase of second term rents ; landlord 
refused, 33274-6. — Hardly any arrears, 33277-8. — 
A final offer of 23 years’ purchase was made, to which 
the reply was that tenants must take.net income from 
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landlord’s figures, 33279-80, 33297. — He agreed to drop 
half a year, 33297, 33303. — 20 years’ purchase offered 
for first term rents, 23 for second term rents, 33299. 
300. — No stipulation made that income must be cal- 
culated on five years basis, 33281, 33286-7.— Witness 
thought he would sell a declining business on present 
year’s income rather than wait longer; that was the 
landlord’s position, 33282-4. — Basis was so many 
years’ purchase of second term rents, or so manv of 
first term rents; impossible to say average of 'five 
years would riiean any more or less, 33288. — Tenants 
would not have objected if lie had made stipulation, 
33289-91. — Times of settling first term rents varied’ 
33292. — Reasonable for tenants to insist on average 
of second term rents, 33293. — First offer was to give 
owner o. certain number of years’ purchase, 33294.—. 
Second offer to give net income as found out by a 
chartered accountant ; third offer was to purchase 
through Estates Commissioners, 33294. — Witness him- 
self met owner in Courthouse and made offers, 33295- 
7. — Offer to sell through Estates Commissioners was 
refused altogether ; tenants even now prepared to buy 
through them, 33303. — Witness thought tenants offered 
too much, 33304. — Property large, with hundreds of 
tenants and no untenanted land, 33305-8. 

Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway. 

Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway, 33321.— Great 
portion of Carrick-on-Shannon district paid Is. in the 
£ for upkeep of railway ; 2s. in £ paid a few years 
ago, 33312. — Railway improving ; would never pay its 
way ; witness a director representing County Council, 
33313-4. — He represented on County Council the 
barony charged with taxation, 33315. — Amount of 
guarantee increased from lOd. to Is., but there had 
been a decrease, 33316. — Decrease fluctuated for some 
years, 33317. — It was >n proportion to earnings of 
railway ; some years there was a large expenditure on 
rolling stock, etc., for which rate paid ; witness power- 
less as director to do anything for ratepayers as long 
as shareholders’ representatives were in the majority ; 
the latter had no interest in working of railway, as 
they always got their money from the guarantee; he 
did Iris, best, 33318-9. — They had offered, to give evi- 
dence before Railway Commission ; time not yet fixed, 
33320. — Remedy for grievance if County Council were 
in majority on Board of Directors, 33321. — Deficit 
formed mass of rate, 33322. — 5 per cent, paid on 
capital although railway rarely even paid its own 
expenses, 33323. — Line could not be made to pay, but 
grievances could be relieved and expenses reduced if 
County Council had a voice on the Board of Directors, 
33324-6. — Guarantee ran for ever, 33327-8.— Money 
could be got at 4 per cent, as on other railways instead 
of 5 per cent., 33328-9. — No power on part of anyone 
connected with railway to redeem ; annuities not 
terminable ; debenture holders would want market 
value, 33330-3. 

County Leitrim neglected. 

County of Leitrim much neglected by Congested 
Districts Board ; mountain portion of rural district 
needed particular attention, 33333. — People within 
mile and a half of Carrick-on-Shannon had to travel 
nine Irish miles to get to market for want of a bridge, 
33333. — Large territory of bog on other side of the 
river which would be available for Carrick-on-Shan- 
non, where there was no bog, if bridge were built, 
33334-6. — Leitrim had no representative ; Father 
O’Hara represented Mayo and was very efficient, 
33349-54. — He was put on Board as representative of 
Connaught because he had interest in work, not 
because he came from Mayo, 33352-3, 33355.-— Repre- 
sentatives might be nominated by an elective bodv 
such as the County Council, 33356-7. — And selected 
by Government from their nominees, 33358.— Each 
county would have representative and they would 
know the county’s needs better, 33358-9. — Number ox 
congested counties not large, 33360. 

Public Opinion should not affect Fixing of Rents. 

Public opinion should not affect fixing of rents , 
they should be fixed by market value of produce m 
addition to cost of labour, 33336-7. — Before rent fix 
by landlord- and bailiff, 33339. — After that Land Ac 
regulated at .and public opinion ; Commissioners^! 
not fix fair rent in witness’s opinion, 33338, 33340- 
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FLYNN, Me. PATRICK— continued. 

fj.nvTi' Representatives desieed on Congested 
Districts Boaed. 

Each congested district county should have repre- 
sentative on Congested Districts Board in order to 
eet more attention, 33343-5.— There were represents 
*ives of Connaught on present Board, 33346.— They 
were believed at the time to be the best representatives, 
but were found to give more attention to other coun- 
ties such as Mayo, 33347. — Mayo got more attention 
than Leitrim, 33348. 


DARLEY, CAPT. 

See pp. 186-8. 

Rowley Estate — Purchase Negotiations with 
Tenant. 

Witness had been agent of Rowley property for 
last twenty-five year’s, 33361.- -He remembered occur- 
rence alluded to by last witness, 33362. — Tenants had 
wanted to investigate books themselves, no question 
of accountant, 33363-5, 33382, 33406— Witness was pre- 
sent during negotiations, 33366-7. — Landlord satisfied 
to get net income calculated on investment of pur- 
chase money, at 3£ per cent., the terms of the Land 
Conference, 33360, 33402.— Rental and cash account 
would show receipts, disbursements, and remittances, 
33370.— No difficulty hi finding out net income from 
books, 33371. — Accurate account kept, 33372. — No ob- 
jection to show books to Estates Commissioners, 33373. 
—It was not done because it. was not called for, 
33374. — Net income proposal came from Mr. Rowley, 
33375. — The meeting was called in reply, 33376. — 
No correspondence passed as to production of books 
or employment of chartered accountant, 33378-9. — All 
done by word of mouth, 33380. — Owner made no pro- 
position as to proviting what net income was, 33381. — 
If principle had been accepted figures would have been 
produced, 33384. — Rental and account books together 
would show net income, 33385-6. — Different thing to 
have accounts investigated bv one person and by 
every tenant in country round; landlord would pro- 
bably not object to a chartered accountant seeing his 
books, 33387. — Nor to an examination by the Estates 
Commissioners, provided he got net income, 33396. — 
Landlord willing to submit his books to any authorised 
person, but not to a person the tenants chose to ap- 
point^ 33405. — First proposal to buy probably came 
from tenants, 33388.— Mr. Rowley when applied to 
directly offered 24£ years’ purchase, 33389. — Negotia- 
tions carried on largely by himself, witness met ten- 
ants with him, 33390. — Meeting in Courthouse of 
Drumsna called in order to discuss matter, 33391-2. — 
No reporter present, it was reported in country press, 
33393-4. — It took place more than a year ago, 33395. — 
No great variation in income of a number of years 
on second term rente, 33397-8. — There had been no 
difficulty previous to question of purchase, 33399. — In 
fixing second term rents railway rates were deducted 
from landlord, pink schedule showed that, it went to 
reduction of net income, 33399-401. — 3£ per cent, the 
basis taken by Land Conference ; money market had 
not gone up since; witness understood that all the 
calculations were made on 3| per cent basis, 33402-4. 


CARTER, Me. MICHAEL. 

See pp. 188-90. 

, Grazing . Ranches Available for Purchase by 
Board. 

Witness represented Shamraw, Keshcarrigan ; all 
the divisions were congested, except Kesh- 
carrigan, few grazing or untenanted farm's available 
for enlargement of holdings ; no reason for exempting 
Keshcarrigan from congested districts, tenants as poor 
as in scheduled areas), 33408. — Parish mountain dis- 
trict with 700 families, 300 on holdings of £1 to £5 
valuation, 200 from £5 to £10 valuation; tenants of 
grazing ranches signified intention of allowing those 
to be split up, there were 1,100 acres ad together; a 
man in Gorteenkelly would give up all his 400 or 500 
' aor ® 5 except enough for small holding for himself, 
small holding more profitable; there were also 300 
ac . 1 j es _i n Knocknagashel which owner was prepared to 
“466. — It was in a congested' district ; two farms 
ci 103 and 173 acres, which were in the market, not in 


CARTER, Mr. MICHAEL— continued. 

congested district, and there was another, Kilmorton 
Farm ; great disadvantage to districts if holdings men- 
tioned could be purchased by Congested Districts 
Board ; there were other small farms; migration would 
improve them. 

Payment of Railway Guarantee by the Peofle. 

Railway tax of Is. in the £ paid by people, not 
landlord, rents outside guaranteeing area were reduced 
as much as those within which showed that tenants 
paid guarantee, 33467-9. 

Drainage Needed. 

Proper system of drainage needed ; hundreds of 
acres of cropped land rendered useless by flooding 
every year, remedy impossible without Government 
assistance, 33408, 33469. — People had presented peti- 
tion to witness; rivers needed scouring and opening; 
Parish Committee grant was £50, if doubled improve- 
ments could be faced, 33469. 

Question of Promoting Industries. 

Suitable industries might be promoted; district 
abounded in peat, if neoessary money were available 
it could be utilised ; Slieve-an-ierin in north of parish 
famous for minerals, efforts to establish mining there 
failed for want of capital and means of transit, 
33408. 

Exorbitant Demands of Landlords. 

Only two estates purchased since 1903 on account of 
extravagant demands of landlord which were extraor- 
dinary', 24£ years’ purchase demanded for Peyton 
Estate; adjoining property, Fitzgerald Estate, bought 
out ten years ago at 10 years’, and Lloyd 
Estate at 13 years’ purchase; Peyton Estate bad 
clayey land; O’Byrae Estate offered 17 years ago at 
18 years’ purchase, 23^ demanded now ; landlords’ ex- 
orbitant demands showed that Board or Estates Com- 
missioners must interfere to ensure tenants getting 
their land at a fair value ; no estate in district which 
was not clear of arrears ; tenants would grasp at any 
appearance of relief, threat of recovery of arrears 
would have serious result, abolition of State inspec- 
tion would spell ruin ; many boys and girls emigrated 
to America to assist patents, those who could not 
afford passages migrated to England and Scotland, 90 
per cent of vents came from those sources which if cut 
off would reduce farmers to deepest poverty, 33408. 

Lawdbr Estate an instance of the Injustices 

ARISING FROM WANT OF INSPECTION. 

Lawder Estate demonstrated injustices due to want 
of inspection; tenants had signed agreements to 24£ 
years’ purchase when they found they had to pay a 
drainage tax and rent for turbary which was before 
free, these additions left them paying as much as be- 
fore, 33408. — They were in- worse circumstances in 
fact because the landlord gave them time if unable to 
pay rent, Government could not, 33408, 33462, 33465. 
— Annuity would go on for 681 years, 33409. — It should 
be such that payment could be made both in bad and 
good years, 33410-2. — On this estate annuitants were 
trying to break agreement, 33413. — Tenants on this es- 
tate were led to believe that they would get 4s. in the 
£ reduction and some did not get 2s., 33414, 33460, 
33463. — At time of sale landlord was anxiqus to sell 
and used to go and see tenants and ask them to buy 
and brought them to his house and gave them drinks, 
33421-2. — They led each other to believe they would 
get reduction, 33464. — Tenants had had judicial 
rents fixed, and under their judicial rights they had 
turf ; by sale of estates those rights were taken away, 
33427.-30.— Landlord had no bog besides what be- 
longed to tenants before he sold, 33431-40.— When the 
estate was sold he reserved all the bog to himself and 
made tenants pay rent of £5 to £10 for it, apportion- 
ing small plots to them and reserving the rest, 33416-7, 
33431-7, 33441. — Tenants had turbary right before sale, 
33418-20. — Estates Commissioners allowed them to 
lose that right, 33441. -—Sale took place eighteen 
months ago, 33442. — Tenants had petitioned Estates 
Commissioners by letter, correspondence carried on by 
8 * 
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CARTER, Me. MICHAEL— continued. M'CABE, Me. JOHN — continued. 

Mr. Snuitlu, M.P. for South Leitrim, 33442-5. — Estates not then he laboured, land -wet now, greater part of 

Commissioners had promised to consider the matter, what had been witness’s best field was now rushes 7 

33446. — Estates not yet vested, landlord had not re- crops of oats taken off in succession after two crons 

ceived his money, 33448-99. — Inspector was going down of hay, now second crop of oats not worth cutting 

and something might yet be done, 33450-2. — TenantB 33527, 33543-4, 33549. — Same tiling for six miles 

thought they were purchasing turbary, 33453-7. — round, 33527. — Fifth, crop of oats on the good field 

Under agreements they purchased all that they paid had been better than second, now after been broken 

for in judicial rent, 33458-9.— When estates were up it was hardly worth the labour, 33545.— Not much 

purchased care should be taken to provide reasonable manure put in in his father’s clay, witness had to 

amount of turbary as far as possible for each person, mow fourth of land for hay to give cattle to get 

3i3416. — 'Witness a farmer holding 17 acres, valuation, manure for one field, 33546-7. — The seasons produced 

£9 15s., 33425-6. the good crops, 33548.— The land was good land, not 

reclaimed, good was now gone out of it, 33550, 


M’CABE, Me JOHN. 

See pi ). 190-2. 

Uneconomic Holdings at Gorte-enmobe. 

Witness was a farmer at Gorteenmore, Carrigallen, 
farm was 32 statute acras, -valuation £14 5s., 33473, 
33494. — He had two farms under one landlord, near- 
each other, one 8 acres, the other 6 acres 5 .roods, the 
two made about 20 Irish acres, 33474-5. — No house on 
them, 33476. — [Land bad, both grass and crop, 33477. 
— He could live on it if there were no rent, in fair- 
play he should have none, 33478-80. — Rent £11 15s. 
6 d., 33479, 33493. — Witness was reared on farm, and 
had worked with his father since he was twenty, was 
now forty years old, parents had ten acres first, .and 
paid £10 rent with money from America, most people 
got money .that way, ana could pay very little with- 
out -it, 33481-5. — .Man's sons and daughters in 
America sent money till they married, grand-children 
rarely sent, 33482-4. 'South portion of Leitrim should 
be scheduled, majority of valuations under £8, 
people as poor as in congested districts, 33485. 

Price of Estates Offered for Sale in the District. 

Mr. La Touche, landlord of estate, offered it for 
sale twenty years ago at twenty years’ purchase, 
tenants thought they could get it fox less, estate now 
offered for 4s. in the £ reduction on second term rents, 
5s. on first term, Whyte Estate sold at 13 years’ pur- 
chase^ under Ashbourne Act, Nicliol Estate at 17A 
years’ purchase under same Act, some tenants found 
it difficult to pay rents, even with this reduction and 
a decadal reduction since, 33485. — That was 23 and 
25 years’ purchase, 33486. — Under Ashbourne Act 
landlord had to pay 4 per cent., now it was 3 i 
per cent, 33487-8. — It was an old rent, since reduced, 
33491-2. — Tenants had not been into court at time of 
first offer, 33490. — Rents lower than valuation now, 
33495-6. — Twenty years ago they were about even, 
33499. — On one of witness’s farms rent 20 years ago 
was £8 Is., valuation £8, that rent had now gone 
down to £6, 33499-503. 


Drainage and Lime the Most Urgent Necessities. 

Drainage and lime burning would improve country 
more than anything, lime burning of use as an in- 
dustry, 33485, 33504.— Lime was put on the land 
when witness was a boy, 33505.— .Stopped when help 
got scarce and land worse, 33506.— .Plenty of lime 
kilns then, a long way from witness’s farm, 33507, 
33509-10.— They had turf in those days, none now, 

33508.— Tenants bought lime out of kilns, 33511. 

tenant fanners kept kiln going and sold the lime, 
33512-3.— Still burned in places, but tenants did not 
like to pay for it, sand was so web and lime was of 
little use without drainage, 33514, 33528.— Draining 
twenty years .ago and twenty-five years was better, 

and the crop was twice as good .as at present, 33515. 

Land going back, 33516. — Reasons better now, climate 
had changed, 33517-8, 22527.— Witness’s father did 
drainage most part of his time, he had witness to 
.help him, oould not afford to pay a man, witness had 
made no drain for fifteen years, when his younger 
brother and himself helped their father they had a 
much better crop on 10 acres than nowadays, 33519-21, 
33524.— Now lie had to pay man in spring 5s. a day, 
33522.— His son only 12 years old, 33523— Long ago 
ail tenants made and mended drains and put on 
lime, no drainage done now, although drainage was 
wanted, 33525-6— Open drain ho good, ns land oould 


Turbary. 

No turf available for lime-burning now, it was for- 
merly cut out of a bog on neighbouring estate and 
sold by tenant without landlord’s knowledge, when 
he found out he took the people who bought it to the 
High Court in Dublin without their knowing, and 
made them pay 13s. or 14s. costs, man who sold should 
have been prosecuted, 33529-35. — Injunction taken re- 
straining anyone from cutting or selling turf, 33536. 
— Tenants then went six miles away, where there was 
only fifty perches bog, 33537-8. — Abundance where 
they now cut in County Longford, but they had to 
pay for it, 33538. 

Easier to make money in old days, the old people 
worked hard, young men of present- day more in- 
dustrious, 33539-42. 


SMYTH, Mr. THOMAS. 

See p. 192. 

Land Available for Relief of Congestion. 

One hundred Irish acres of land in Killahurk avail- 
able for relief of congestion, 300 or 400 acres of bog 
land on Maguire Estate, would benefit people if 
worked by a body like the Board, 33552. — Also a farm 
of 80 aores, another in Drumsilla held by man living 
in County Cavan, he had two or three large farms 
unoccupied, 33553. 

Rents in Drumbreanlis Locality Mostly Paid 
with Money from America. 

Most of the rents in- Drumbreanlis locality were 
paid by relations of farmers in America, one family 
received between 1868 and 1893 £400 from Colonies, 
the people concealed the fact of where the money had 
come from, they liked it to be thought it was the 
result of their own efforts, 33554-5, 33564-5, 33566-7.— 
Everyone knew that everybody else got money from 
America, 33568. — One man was evicted, but allowed 
to remain without title, his son of 16 or 1&2 borrowed 
a pound from a neighbour, and went to Scotland, 
since then he had sent home money which made his 
father’s circumstances more comfortable, two brothers 
also went, the three were still away, one in Scotland, 
two dn London, 33555-62— Witness’s own unde would 
have boon evicted were it not for help from America, 
yet he never told witness himself, 33565. 


FLYNN, Mr. THOMAS. 

See pp. 192-3. 

Land Purchase in Parish. 

Townland of Kilgariff purchased five years ago by 
Board ; nothing done on it yet to relieve congestion ; 
two estates had been purchased by Land Commission 
under Ashbourne Act ; two at present in hands 0 
Estates Commissioners ; one recently purchased by 
latter at price of from 8 to 20 years’ purchase ; not- 
ing so far done to relieve congestion there or elsewhere , 
-parish comprised sixteen small estates, 440 holdings, 
whole parish congested ; three-fourths of the boldi ^ 
uneconomic ; industries the only means of benen g 
tenants, 33572.— Witness and Father King agreed on 
this, 33573-4. 

Means by which condition of people could be 
improved. 

! Condition of people could be improved by 
means : — Purchase of holdings by Board, or 
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FLYNN, Mr. THOMAS— continued. 


NEWMAN, Rev. P. — continued. 


Commissioners ; development of industrial resources, 

• s coa i an d iron ore abounded ; construction of means 
of transit to enable farmers to send produce to market 
by rail ; construction of woollen factory, 33574.— Great 
wool-raising district, 33574, 33583. — Board gave loan 
for 100 spinning wheels and sent weaver who taught 
weaving industry ; it would be a profitable business 
if there were any means of pressing the cloth after it 
was woven, 33574, 33581. — Witness alluded to con- 
gested area compared with Foxford, 33575-6. — No 
stuff sold because they could not press ; it was not 
smooth enough, 33577-8.— Only one new loom, 33579. 
—Application had been made to Department of Agri- 
culture and they were promised, but none given ; 
weaver sent once, but not again, 33580. — Looms could 
be had on loan from Board, 33581. — Woollen mill 
would be great benefit, 35582. — Much water power, 
Shannon, Lough Allen, and the Yellow River, 33584. 
— District wrote to Department about the woollen mill, 
asking them to equip establishment ; they replied it 
would be considered at a future date, 33585-9. — Board 
had not been applied to, 33590. — District in question 
was on east of Lough Allen, below Drumshambo, along 
Slieve-an-ierin mountain, 33591. 


Roans. 

Roads wanted ; only one road till Board sent assist- 
ance ; they gave £400 or £500 for one road some years 
ago, 33591. 


Parish Committee. 

Parish Committee did a great deal for very poor 
people ; grant should be larger ; 70 applicants for last 
£20 ; larger grant to be given this year for dairies ; 
nice cottage dairies would be an encouragement, 
33593-4. 


Creameries v. Butter-making at home. 

There was a creamery ; witness thought it would 
not stop ; some of the districts were starved, 33595-7. 
— Everything had to be bought ; oil cake for calves, 
butter for house, etc., 33598. — It would pay better to 
get 8 d. a pound for butter than 4 £d. a gallon for 
milk, 33599.— Good food sold . and inferior bought ; 
2ijr gallons milk yielded a pound of butter ; butter 
bought at 8d. or less ; 4 d. or 3^d. a gallon paid for 
milk at the creamery; good butter could be made at 
home with that 2^ gallons and there would be the 
buttermilk as well ; better value than selling to crea- 
mery, 33600, 33604. — Enniskillen the butter market ; 
price paid, lOd. a pound, 33601, 33609. — Seldom up to 
lid. from creamery, 33601. — Expenses of boxes, wrap- 
pers and carriage very slight, 33605-8, 33610-11.— There 
was a certain loss of time in taking butter to market 
on Tuesday with horse and cart, but it was counted 
good business, 33611-4.— Witness got 57*. last year 
for butter, 33608. 


NEWMAN, Rev. P. 
See pp. 194-5. 


Necessity eor Drainage. 

Witness attended as deputy of the Leitrim Oounl 
Umncil, 33616. — His residence was in Mohill itsel 
rn+w He Wa , s acquainted with the district schedule 
in th a t parish, that was, the Breandrum elector! 
".vision, , lc h was a poor district and particularly i 
rS“. ? f drainage, 33618.— Witness referred to bi 
wou]d al ba dra ki ia ’* 33619 ;~^T as of °P inion th at tenan 
+I,a • , , 10 make their ovra smaller drains 
?S al drains were improved, 33620.— Drains* 
was ., a nver > which got choked up in tl 
501 WHS washed iuto i4 > “d there won] 
were W b ^ 8 $ aS? in s P n ,ug and autumn when rail 
mW w and T1 l eT would not take the water away 
WitSL kS- ^ covered up by floods, 33622.- 
33623-4 state of affairs was getting worsi 

in abetter ota+o lnage u Were ? m P roved and river pt 
better state, say, by assistance of Congested Di; 


tricts Board, it would require to be attended to 
periodically, but if put in proper condition a little 
expenditure would be enough to keep it so, 33625. — 
Witness’s idea was that whatever authority dealt with 
the matter should provide system of drainage and 
afterward maintain it from year to year, 33626. — 
Tenants should be helped to keep principal rivers in 
proper working order, 33627. — It would not be diffi- 
cult to get sufficient fall for the improved drainage ; 
it was a question of work, 33629-30. — Witness would 
desire that such body as Congested Districts Board 
should have authority to improve drainage of that 
class ; was aware that, as law stood, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to get drainage promoted in the country, 
33631-2. — Field drainage would not be so difficult ; 
the individual tenants could attend to that if main 
drains were in proper working order, 33633. — It would 
be an advantage to the individual farmer if there 
were facilities for enabling tenants to obtain loans at 
reasonable interest for drainage of their farms, 33634. 
— District to which witness referred contained both 
bill and valley ; part of river ran through flat 
country, 33635^6. — If these field drains were con- 
structed, in district, into a proper main drain wit- 
ness considered that condition of farms would be 
greatly improved, 33637-8. — Until such drainage were 
carried out it was difficult to encourage agriculture to 
any considerable extent, 33639. — Not very much of 
poor district referred to was flooded, but from time to 
time witness seen considerable quantities of hay and 
meadow flooded, 33640. — There was a fairly large 
population in district, the old and the very young ; 
as they reached manhood the sons would leave, not 
being able to get work at home ; there were no in- 
dustries, 33641. — If arterial drainage were promoted, 
agriculture would be more profitable ; to whatever 
purpose the land were turned it would be well to have 
it drained, 33642-3. — A little had been done in the 
district to improve the main drainage during pre- 
ceding spring, 33644-5. — A main drain had been 
cleaned, but no new drain opened, 33646-7.— If main 
drain were made for benefit of tenants whose land it 
passed through it would be reasonable that tenants 
should contribute towards keeping it clear each season, 
•but if there were very heavy expenditure at would be 
hard to expect them to incur it without help, 33649- 
50. — A week’s work for each tenant would not be too 
heavy ; much would depend on nature of work and 
what required to be done, 33651-2. — If it were ques- 
tion of each tenant giving week’s work to maintain 
his part of drain it would he quite reasonable for 
Congested Disitricts Board to make that agreement 
before doing work, 33653. 


Roads needed in Breandrum Division. 

Part of Breandrum division was badly in need of 
roads, and tenants should be assisted to get road in 
that large district where there was no road at all 
passing through, 33654-5. — In winter, witness did not 
know how people got their produce in or out ; the 
market was at Mohill, 33655-6. — Their furthest point 
from a road in this part would be about an English 
mile, 33657. — Road necessary to benefit the locality 
should be over two miles in length, 33658. — In winter 
it was impossible to bring carts to the fields, 33659. — 
Only one tenant possessed a horse and cart in this 
district, 33660. — If there were a road the holdings 
were so small that others might still not have the 
horse and cart, 33661. — Witness was not aware that 
district had ever applied to Congested Districts Board 
for assistance in this matter, 33662. — Thought they 
had applied to District Council to have road made, 
but did not recollect answer, 33663-4. — There was 
Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway to contend with ; 
a gate house would be required, and objections were 
raised, not that road was not required, but on gTound 
of expense, 33665-6. — Road was much needed, it being 
very difficult to get through in winter ; the road 
would not be difficult to make, but was question of 
price, 33666.— It was required to enable people to 
bring produce to market, manure land, etc. ; it was 
very difficult to bring pigs or cattle to market ; wit- 
ness had been told that if a man had not enough hay 
for his cattle he could not get it in there ; cattle had 
to be sold before winter came, 33667. — Holdings in thi> 
particular district were fairly large, but witness did 
not know “acreage, 33668. 
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SMYTH, Mr. T., M.r. 

Sac fp- 195-203. 

Scheduling of the whoie of Mobile Union and of 
South Leitrim Proposed. 

Witness was member of Moduli District Council, 
and represented South Leitrim in Parliament, there 
were 23 electoral divisions in MohiU Union of which 
only ten were scheduled ns congested, though, to wit- 
jusi's wmraal knowledge, there was as modi poverty 
in the 13 non-scheduled districts, 33669.— Large head- 
ings in tlie 13 non-scheduled districts had raised the 
general valuation per head of population, 33670.— 
Large number of holdings were very small indeed, 
in Mohill Union there were 3,205 holdings under £4 
valuation, 2,519 over £4 and under £10, 883 over £10 
and under £26, and only 141 over £25 valuation 

33571. (Witness had practioal experience of whole of 

South Leitrim, and considered there was not a single 
part of it which should not be scheduled as congested, 

33672. The standard of congestion was fictitious, the 

poor iaw valuation of Mohill Union was £40,000, in 
which following towns and villages were included 
Mohill, Dromod, Cloone, Carrigallen, Fenagli, there 
were six divisions of 'Carrick-on-Shannon Union in 
witness’s Parliamentary constituency, of which only 
one was scheduled >as congested, namely, Gortnacnl- 
len, these six divisions covered area of 26,931 statute 
miles, and poor haw valuation was £16,493. and, 
dealing with this district, there were 487 holdings 
under £4 valuation, 650 over £4 and under £10, 308 
over £10 and under £25, and 96 over £25, these divi- 
sions included towns of Caarrick-on-Sbannon, Darum- 
sna, land Leitrim, 33673. — There was portion of Rawn- 
boy Union in constituency of South Leitrim, but wit- 
ness had. not figures as to this district, though he 
knew that congestion prevailed as much as in any 
districts scheduled as congested, 33673-4.— Witness 
had good knowledge of district, as, in addition to 
being ‘District Councillor for Mohill and representing 
division in Parliament, liis business as auctioneer 
brought him into contact with farmers ; _ not alone 
Mohill Union, but whole of -South Leitrim, needed 
to be scheduled as congested, division comprised 
Mohill Union, six divisions of Carrick-on-Shannon 
Union, and five or six divisions of Bawnboy Union, 
33675. — From existing circumstances, . number of 
small uneconomic holdings, etc., poverty in -South 
Leitrim was sudi that whole division should be sche- 
duled, 53676 . — Witness knew present definition of 
congestion, dealing with holdings under £7, it c-ame 
to -about thirty shillings per head of population, 
33677-8. — Witness maintained that ’authority dealing 
with congestion should be able to deal with it 
wherever found, 33680-1. — -Would he glad to vote in 
favour of giving relieving body discretion to schedule 
what w-as necessary, and that all South Leitrim should 
be scheduled, 33682. — Understood that general defini- 
tion must apply to whole of Ireland, and that South 
Leitrim could not be separated, 33683. — Would rather 
schedule county than enlarge present area of conges- 
tion, other parts of Ireland, such -as County Long- 
ford, of which witness knew a good deal, required to 
be scheduled, 33684. — This observation applied to 
special parts of 'County Longford, in vicinity of Kil- 
lou-gh, Ballinamuck, and Drumlish, around Durmlish 
holdings were particularly small and uneconomic, 
33685-7. 


Suggestions for Carrying Out and Maintenance 
of Drainage. 

Different parts of South Leitrim contained large 
tracts of bog and marsh, -and it would be good thing 
to drain these and plant with timber, as they were 
not fit for other crops, 33687. — By drainage witness 
meant arterial drainage, and drainage of small hold- 
ings by farmers themselves, 33688. — If arterial drain- 
age were oarried out wholly or partly at public ex- 
pense great majority of holders would be satisfied -to 
make their own claims through holding into arterial 
d-rainage, in some cases there would not be fall for 
the water, 33689. — If Congested .Districts Board made 
cut or arterial drain -tenants should undertake to keep 
it dear, and if they all did it in a body it would only 
amount to small portions of work, -but it might not 
be taken up in a proper spirit, 33690. — It would be 
quite reasonable for Board to have power to compel 
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holders benefited by drainage to do work in future 
33691. — There should be organised effort to maintain 
drainage and central authority to insist on its being 
done, speaking of parts witness knew, if farmers got 
these f acilities they would be very glad to avail them- 
selves of them, 33692-3. — There were places in this di s _ 
trict suffering severely for want of arterial drainage 
land was flooded and there was no fall for the water’ 
Sou-til Leitrim was one of the wettest districts in Ire- 
hand, 33694.— Gentlemen in neighbourhood kept rain 
gauges, 33695. — Blue day in many cases oame below 
soil, 33698. — In cutting drains blue clay was not 
porous, it made very good permanent ditch, 33699-00. 
It oould not well be filled with stones, being -an open 
drain, when it got through four inches of soil, it was 
very -good drain for carrying off water, 33701-2.— It 
had to be left open, 33703. — As far as field drainage 
was concerned, loans would be to occupiers from Board 
of Works, 33704. — If -Congested Districts Board or 
similar body could be empowered to make loans on 
large scale for arterial drainage of a district it would 
be great facility, also powers directed towards allow- 
ing farmers -to avail themselves of arterial drainage, 
and compelling them 'to keep it up, while draining 
their own holdings, should be obtained, 33705.— It 
would be equally good for public body -to -make drains 
or to have advance of money to Rural District Coun- 
cil, for example, so that drain oould be made by 
local authority, it would be better to advance money 
to small holders, unless arterial drainage were carried 
out in many districts it would be practically useless 
for individual farmers to go on draining, there was 
no fall for the water, 33707. — If district were large it 
could not -be dealt with by one District Council, two 
or three might be necessary, 33708-9. — There were por- 
tions of three rural districts in South Leitrim, Mohill, 
Carrick-on-Shannon, and Bawnboy, if drainage were 
being done between Leitrim and Lon-gford it might he 
necessary to deal with two County Councils. 33709-10. 
— It looked as if there should be some authority over 
large sections of ooun-try in general control of this 
class of work, 33711. — Witness was aware that when 
people asked -to have drainage promoted they were 
generally told to form Drainage Board, which was 
expensive to incorporate, 33712-3. — It might come 
very heavy on people in poor districts, in many cases 
in South Leitrim people who had bought out their 
holdings had to pay drainage rates, some practically 
gaining nothing from reduction in price of land on 
account of drainage charge, witness knew cases where 
number of farmers got reduction -by buying farms; 
and it went practically to pay drainage rates, 33714. 
— They did not know that they would he liable to 
pay such rates, generally landlords had to pay dxain- 
iago rates until estates were sold, and then they fell 
on individual occupiers, 33715-6. — Rate referred _ to 
was for grants made -afterwards for construction 
of Drainage Board, 33717. — As a rule people liv- 
ing on properties as judicial tenants were more 
anxious for -Drainage Boards to be got up than 
tenants who had purchased, as latter would have to 
pay drainage rates, 33718. — -If this drainage were 
made on large scale, from natural • reluctance or 
tenant purchasers to add to rates, it looked as if 
body promoting drainage should not expect whole of 
expenditure back again, some of it should he a gram,- 
33719-20. — There had been. Commission lately on tins 
subject, -Mr. Wallace gave evidence as representing 
County Council of this locality, -and all present evi- 
dence was brought before them, 33721-3.— Commission 
had already reported, report hod been issued a ’wees 
or two previously, 33724; 


Want of Roads. 

Want of roads in many districts was very marked , 
roads required to be made by Congested Districts 
Board or similar body, because County Councils ana 
different Rural District Councils had no power to 
make these roads, which were practically °ne-enu 
roads going into country, with no outlet ; as member of 
Mohill 'District Council witness might say that even i 
District -Council or County Council had power to maim 
roads local public authorities would be reluctant t) 
do so, as rates at present were very high this portion- 
of Leitrim was in guaranteeing area for Cavan an 
Leitrim Railway and rates for that now were shilling 
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. t ) ie pound, and sometimes went up to two shillings, 

U1724 They could get power from Local Government 

Board if applied for, tut objection to increase tax- 
ation would remain, 33725. — Witness made general 
recommendation of roads throughout his constituency 
from extensive personal knowledge, 33726.— Proposed 
that Congested Districts Board or similar body should 
bear a portion of expense, and the rates a portion, 
33727. — Roads should be constructed by the lending 
body and afterwards maintained by local body, 33728. 
It would be easier for local body to undertake con- 
struction of road than of drain ; legal difficulties were 
not so great, 33729-30. — Men who were benefited by 
these accommodation roads would, if they were em- 
ployed to do it, give large contribution in labour ; 
there were many cases where small grants were given 
bv Congested Districts Board to Parish Committees 
and a great deal of labour given, 33731. 


Tree-planting on an extensive scale in Boggy and 
Marshy Districts Proposed. 

In boggy or marshy districts it would be well to 
plant trees for shelter, timber purposes, and improv- 
ing the land, 33732-3. — This would involve consider- 
able outlay for drainage previous to planting, 33734. 
—Areas so planted would ultimately be remunerative, 
as concerning timber, which was getting scarce in 
district ; also land would not be so damp, which would 
have beneficial effect on health of community, in 
which consumption was rather prevalent, 33735, 
33738. — This implied extensive planting, 33739. — 
Turf was geting scarce in some districts, but on aver- 
age there was a good deal of turbary in South Leitrim, 
33736. — Planting for shelter witness advocated for 
general improvement of country, 33737. — As regarded 
timber in commercial sense, no timber was sold except 
for thinning out plantations, with exception of Mr. 
Clement’s Estate ; Lord Harlech’s was only estate 
witness knew of where timber was sold for commercial 
purposes, and then only to small local carpenters, on 
small scale ; the estate was in Mohill Lmion, near 
Dromod, 33740. — Planting marshy ground pre-sup- 
posed drainage, but having gone through that expense 
witness believed that planting, rather than grazing, 
would be most economical way of getting value after- 
wards, 33741-3. — Witness contemplated planting of 
land now held by tenants, both for shelter and variety, 
as well as doing it on large scale, 33744-5. — On al- 
most every farm there was a little corner of prac- 
tically disused land where trees for shelter could be 
planted, but unfortunately, tendency of some farmers 
was to cut down rather than to plant, so there should 
be encouragement by large system of planting, 33746. 
— If this were put in practice there ought to be public 
authority to protect and encourage necessary care of 
young plantation ; unless well fenced it would dis- 
appear, 33747. — As general rule, tenants were twice 
as anxious to cut timber when it belonged to landlord, 
as they wished to have every possible advantage from 
land, for which they paid dearly, 33748. — When land 
had passed from landlord to tenants they generally 
regarded timber with greater care, 33749. — This could 
only be altered by educating public opinion ; there 
ought to be instruction for people in remote districts 
as to great necessity of trees and of preserving them 
when planted, 33750-1.— As in case of drainage, this 
would be largely successful or not according to the 
machinery by which carried out, 33752. — Some body 
like Congested Districts Board should have power to 
plant on large soale, making grants for it and 
taking profits, if any ; afterwards they could appoint 
trustees for proper maintenance, 33753.— Trees so 
planted would belong to the Board, 33754.— Small 
larms of occupiers in Leitrim would not permit of 

eir giving np land for planting, but witness was 
retemng to boggy and marshy districts, 33755. — 
Anese were in many instances attached to a farm ; 
witness could -not say if owners would be willing to 
Jl® 'hem ^withdrawn from grazing for number of 
years, 33756-7. — It, would cost about £50 per acre to 
+h t- V 1 w ’ 1 '’ ne ‘ 38 ’ s opinion, including drainage, for 
tee Irish acre, 33758-9.— There would be fencing-in to 
and in this estimate, general improvements 

. * maintenance for some time, and paying of man 
ejfW 33760.— Witness would be delighted if it 
°nly 3376i ne *° F ^ es aCre ’ sur ^ ace drainage 
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Enlargement op Holdings — Purchase by Congested 
Districts Board or any other Authority op 
Large Farms coming into the market. 

In some cases, where farms were sold, witness would 
advocate their purchase by Congested Districts Board 
or some other body to enlarge small holdings, 33762- 
3. — Witness was not contemplating anything like com- 
pulsory purchase of non-residential land ; knew from 
experience that good farms might come into the 
market, whose purchase, in order to enlarge un- 
economic holdings round, would improve position of 
small farmers in question, 33764. — This was to cer- 
tain extent done now by Congested Districts Board, 
but people of Leitrim had no experience if its being 
done, 33765. — Suggestion was that when estates like 
Jones' large Estate, sold some 4 or 5 years ago, came 
into the market they should be split up into farms 
and these farms bought by some Board, who would 
send down surveyor to portion them out to the un- 
economic holdings and thus enlarge them, this being 
on the assumption that they could agree with vendor 
as to price, 33764, 33767-8. — Witness thought that 
Congested Districts Board or other authority should 
secure property, if possible, either by private sale or 
public auction, 33769. 

Question of giving Congested Districts Board the 

right of Pre-emption. 

In case where Congested Districts Board bought 
property and appox-tioned it as best they could, being 
still forced to leave some uneconomic holdings undealt 
with, if one of new tenants wished to sell, question of 
pre-emption by Board might come in, but witness did 
not approve of principle of pre-emption ; if landlord 
wished to buy holding from a tenant Land Commis- 
sion would often determine value ; witness had known 
cases where right of pre-emption was exercised and 
where tenants would have got more in open market, 
33770-1. — This might open way to holdings becoming 
small again, but Congested Districts Board might 
have power over tenants, because if tenant wished to 
sell farm in ordinary course of events, incoming ten- 
ant would be bound to Board in the same way as the 
selling tenant was for the 68£ years, 33772-3. — Wit- 
ness would not give Congested Districts Board right 
of pre-emption -absolutely, unless there was some 
power to fix price, 33774. — It would not be unreason- 
able to provide that man who got considerable tract 
of grass land under market price to enlarge holding 
(there not being enough land to enlarge all un- 
economic holdings on the estate), should not be free 
to sell holding to his neighbour, but should be bound 
to surrender it to Congested Districts Board at a 
price in reference to which there should be right of 
appeal to higher tribunal, 33776.— Right of pre- 
emption would be retained with object of preventing 
this land passing away from possibility of serving 
for relief of congestion in neighbourhood, 33777. — It 
followed that Court of Appeal would, in fact, have 
compulsory power on tenant to sell at price fixed 
in the event of a sale, 33778. — Appeal in case of 
variance with regard, to price would be to authority 
who Would have right to compel tenant to accepted 
price fixed by itself, 33779.— This was what was done 
in case of landlord exercising right of pre-emption, 
33780 — There was compulsion already as far as judi- 
cial tenants were concerned, 33781. 

Opinion in favour of fixing Occupation Interest 
at time when Land was bought from Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

Witness would approve of occupation interest being 
fixed at time of sale in every case of purchase from 
Congested Districts Board, so that man would know 
exactly what he was going to get before h© sold 
interest ; it would clear matters, 33782-4.— That was 
position in original 1881 Act which had been aban- 
doned, 33785. 

' Compulsory Powers. 

In some cases in ' iSouth ' Leitrim’ there were large 
grass farms which landlords occupied themselves iand 
let for grazing, witness thought they would be willing 
to part with land if sufficient price were paid, 33786. 
— Grass lands in such circumstances ought to he 
bought by public, 'body for relieving conges- 
tion by enlargement of small holdings, 33787. 
If such lands could not be obtained for en- 
largement of ■ holdings by voluntary arrange- 
ment, witness thought public would require exercise 
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of compulsion, 33788. — He was speaking of farms 'at- 
tached to demesnes, held outside demesnes on ■which 
owner put cattle, or on which eleven months’ system 
prevailed, -33789-90.— Witness was not aware of Large 
farms of grazing lands held by tenants in his consti- 
tuency, nor of tenants having grazing land valued at 
over £100, 33791-2.— Knew districts in Roscommon 
<imd elsewhere where there were these farms, 33793. 
Would apply compulsion to noil-residential tenants, 
as well as to landlord, in same circumstances and for 
same purposes, 33794.— If tenant were resident .and 
lived by his holding witness would leave him all 
land .attached to holding, no matter how large, not 
taking portion for relief of congestion, even with ade- 
quate compensation, except it were extremely large 
holding, 33795-6.— If man’s usual means of living 
were trenched upon there should be compensation, 
same principle should be applied all round, 33797-8. 

In case of a man having one holding and buying an- 
other to amalgamate with it, which he worked as one 
farm, but which were separate holdings in. poor-rate 
books, witness thought if he held on different rentals 
and paid on different poor rate receipts the second 
farm should not be regarded as residential holding, 
but farmer should be liable to give it up in return for 
compensation to enlarge uneconomic holdings, 
33799-801. — The two might be one farm to the man 
himself, but some men if they had twenty farms 
would regard .them .as one holding, 33802. — Circum- 
stance of two farms being entered as two separate 
holdings in rate-books, in case supposed, was not un- 
common, man not exceeding twenty acres had often 
three or four rate receipts, pointing to fact that at 
one time all these were separate holdings, 33811-3. — 
Under Griffiths’ valuation every holding became 
stereotyped as to its value for taxation, 33814. — 
These holdings were fixed in the fifties for taxation 
purposes, and that was reason why they were now 
rated separately, even where they had been amalga- 
mated, although it saved labour and expense to have 
them all in one, 33815.— In case of farmer’s son who 
bought adjoining holding as outlet, the two being 
worked- together, witness repeated that he would leave 
residential holding untouched, but an adjoining farm 
could not be regarded as residential holding, 33803. — 
A shopkeeper who bought small farm in neighbour- 
hood as result of industry might be allowed to keep 
it though business compelled him to live in town, pro- 
vided tract of land was not large, 33804.' — 'Compul- 
sion might be limited in acquiring non -residential 
lands by the extent of them, perhaps limit might be 
100 acres, 33805-6. — .Witness would not touch farm 
under 100 acres except it went to public auction, 
where Congested Districts Board might compete and 
give fair value for dt, 33807-9.— If anyone bid higher 
than Board he should have land, witness did not 
consider Board or anyone else should buy land above 
value, 33810. — At present no hard .and fast line could 
be laid down .as to compulsory acquisition of land, 
legislation would be required, 33818-33820. — What- 
ever Board was going to carry out this scheme should 
be allowed discretion, 33819. — Phrase “hard, and 
fast line” was used as applying to general circum- 
stances of each ease, where there were uneconomic 
holdings, not as to particular area, 33821-2. 

Instruction in Use op Artificial Manures 
Desirable. 

With regard to artificial manures it was. desirable 
that farmers should be instructed in their use, many 
people in backward districts did not even know of 
existence of such a thing, 33822-3. — Very little was 
done .at present in way of applying artificial manure, 
some farmers did a little, 33824. — Instructors went 
round different districts from Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction, hut witness 
thought those districts were not numerous dnough, 
33825. — Lectures in some cases were well attended, 
but were not always held in most suitable districts, 
there were very few holdings with sufficient manure 
for working, 33826. — Sometimes beneficial results had 
been experienced from lectures, want of education 
caused 6ome people to think old-fashioned methods 
good enough, 33827. 

Resident Instructor of more Use than Itinerant 
Instructor. 

Witness had contemplated advantage of having 'in- 
structors resident in district as compared with iti- 
nerant instructors, and thought more benefit would 
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accrue from former, 33828-9.— One practical 1^^ 
tor was needed for different parts of Mohill Union 
showing people practical work, 33830.— It would 
mean enormous staff of instructors, but different dis- 
tricts could be taken on, say one poor law union for 
two years, until people were sufficiently educated it 
was no good coming to district, and then going away 
and not returning for twelve months, instructor should 
give lectures constantly for certain period, and when 
practical results were derived go elsewhere, 33831.— 
There were in Leitrim .the Mohill and Manorhamilton 
Unions, with portions of Kinlough, Canrick-on-Shan- 
non, and Bawnboy, 33832. — .Witness thought tillage 
•was in normal state in Leitrim without much in- 
crease or decrease, 33833. — On the whole witness 
thought system of agriculture was improving, and 
some men had adopted more modern methods with 
good results, 33834. 

Theoretical Instruction of Little Use Without 

Practice. — Model Farm .Might be Sold When it 

had Served its Purpose. 

Theoretical iustruc/tion was Kittle good without 
practice, witness would like instructor to have farm 
of average size an central part, and carry out system 
of tillage or manuring for people’ 6 practical instruc- 
tion, choosing different districts, cast-iron system was 
nob desirable, 33839-41. — A practical man with small 
farm free to ask people in neighbourhood .to observe 
on his farm how different classes of land were worked 
and different classes of animals kept, according to 
suitability might be good system, but could not be 
permanent unless man could get farm elsewhere, 
33842. — If place were well managed as a farm it 
could be sold when it had served purpose and brought 
each locality up to fair standing, 33843-4. — There 
might be failure of crops, but man who gave instruc- 
tion could not control weather or such causes of 
failure, 33845-6. 

Application of Lime. 

As to application of lime, kilns which had been 
common throughout Leitrim, were disappearing, wit- 
ness did mot approve of application of lime to land 
without sufficient manure as well ; South Leitrim soil 
was, besides, not suited to use of lime, 33835. — Far- 
mers had mot 'been able to buy enough manure to use 
with lime, and now approved more of artificial 
manures, use of which was being substituted for 
that of lime, 33836-8. 


Spraying. 

As to spraying, people were not sufficiently en- 
lightened .about it, though it had done a great deal 
of good in that part of the country, it could be done 
very well by spraying machine, but in many dis- 
tricts people used .besoms or brushes of heather for 
want of machines, which was far less efficacious, 
they also thought one spraying was sufficient, it was 
better than nothing, but not enough to protect crop, 
it should be done in all oases twice, and witness ton 
seen crops sprayed three times repay owner a hun- 
dred-fold, 33848.— Even in very wet climate, such as 
Leitrim, man could always find days fine enough to 
do spraying, four or five hours would be sufficient, 
33849. — One great disadvantage was want of spray- 
ing machines, farmers came into towns to hire mem, 
and Thera often were not enough to go round, three 
or four farmers ought to join together to g 
machine, 33850. 


Cottage Industries needed. 

With regard to cottage industries there were none 
in South Leitrim, and their promotion would p™ 
employment to young men and women who were 
forced to go to England or .Scotland to earn ▼ 
33851.— Basket-making from osiers could be taugn. 
with weaving, knitting, etc., Witness 

quite ■ aware that an industry not seR-eupP 
could not be kept up permanently, but would ., 
see some started, believing there were some, 
could be hopefully started, 33852-5.— The o« 
dustxy and weaving by hand-looms could 
33856. 

Lace-Making. 

There had been Lace industry cl ass, being aS . 
of the nuns, but it had to be closed, os it g __jt 
si stance from Department of Agriculture, 
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was not in a scheduled area, 33859. — The nuns who 
had learned art of lace-making were quite competent 
to give instruction, 33860. — Numbers of girls were 
.anxious to go on, but they were crippled for want of 
.funds, 33861. 

Basket-Making. 

There was land in this district very suitable for 
girowing osiers, 33863. — There were numbers of small 
farmers who grew osieis for their own purposes and 
.made their own. baskets, 33863. — Those made in dis- 
trict now were not class of basket which could be put 
in market, when peeled 1 the osiers would make ordi- 
nary shop baskets, 33864. — Witness believed there 
would be demand for baskets if well made, so that 
industry would be substantial one, 33865, 33868. — 
There was ample land suitable for growing osiers, 
winch, as witness was aware, were one of most profit- 
able crops possible, given demand for them, 33866-7. 
— Osiers could be grown, plentifully on marshy land, 
■33870. — Witness was not aware that boxes had al- 
most entirely taken place of hampers in many 
places in England and Ireland, hampers were 
as much in demand as ever, 33876. — There 
were no osier beds in the district, witness 
saw baskets and hampers used as much as 
•ever, 33877-8. — 'Witness did not know of any suc- 
cessful basket industry in the county, had suggested 
basket-making from statistics in connection with 
trade, which he read from time to time, 33879-0. — 
Did not think project had ever been brought definitely 
before any public body, 33871.— Suggested it as an 
improvement, if not a very important one, which 
•could be introduced into that part of South Leitrim, 
•33872. — Thought these industries could be made to 
compete in prospects of remuneration, etc., with at- 
tractions of United States, at present cottage indus- 
tries would be great help and would be means of 
training people for larger industries, 33873. — 'Lack of 
•employment and. unremunerative wages were chief 
causes of emigration, 33874. — Methods under discus- 
sion to raise rate of .remuneration and increase ex- 
tent of employment would be likely to have material 
effect upon amount of emigration, 33876. 

Improvement in Breed op Horses, Cattle, and 
Poultry and Instruction in Marketing Dairy 
Produce Suggested. 


Breeds of horses, cattle, and poultry should be im- 
proved and people instructed how to market eggs, 
nutter, etc., while instruction should also be given in 
•dairying and kindred employments, 33880. — It had 
been done of late years in Ireland, but witness would 
like to see more done, 33881. — Witness had seen bene- 
fit from instruction in isolated cases, but it had not 
yet been done in full detail, he would say benefit was 
commensurate with expenditure, 33883-4. 


Parish Committees, additional supervision sug- 
gested — Criticism of constitution of Com- 
mittees. 


Witness wished to touch upon matter of Pariah 
vommittees and thought more supervision should be 
exercised over them by Congested Districts Board 1 ; he 
himself lived in congested electoral division, for which 
.. was District Councillor, and was not notified of 
-si'ngi e medfing -of Parish Committee; there were 
elections from year to year and witness knew for a 
iact that grants had been denied to people who would 
nave derived more benefit from them than the people 
who actually received them ; these people who were 
xroan X < ?I lld corroborate statement, 33883, 33885, 
Witness considered he should be ex-officio 
. the Committee as representative of con- 
electoral division. 33884.— Shopkeepers 
-were excluded from Committee, but that was not rea- 
-familt S - 7, ltn6SS waa , not shopkeeper, nor any of his 

WiZ,’ 4 a matter of local spite, 33885-6, 33900. 

triS pSLf + ^., c , a } Ied , attention of Congested Dis- 
when writing to them for 

mittees etc ^RT r ofPariah Com- 

f, ™ ’ *3887.— Case had not yet been sifted bv 

lishrSnt witni 0 b ° U - hr f years at eetab- 
DistrictContpil w member of Rural 

tick ls ® »*« «« a* par- 

Proceedings of T ?! ot summ <med to any 

g of Committee when it was started in 1904, 


but in 1905 got communication once or twice and 
went to one meeting, which had begun before he- 
arrived, and had received no communication since ; 
notice to attend had been received on two occasions, 
33893-6. — No notices had been received since Sep- 
tember of previous year ; witness could not know when 
meetings were to be held, 33897-8. — Other members 
were being summoned, 33899. — Witness had not at 
an early stage brought this under Board’s notice, as 
he hoped right would prevail in the end ; coming over 
from London in March last had called at Board’s 
office in Dublin and got rules of Parish Committees 
to look into matter, 33901. — Good work had been done 
by Parish Committees, and money had been well 
spent in Roscommon, Leitrim, and other places that 
witness knew ; buildings had been improved and so 
on, 33902. 

Migration. 

As to question of migration, witness knew and 
regretted reluctance on part of Irish people to leave 
holdings ; some evicted tenants would not consent to 
take any farm but that from which they were evicted ; 
some people were glad to migrate, but greater pro- 
portion were opposed to it, 33903. — Sentiment had 
something to do with this ; many people, however, 
never had it proposed to them, 33904. — Witness did 
not think migration as means of relieving congestion 
would be hindered by fear on people’s part that they 
would not be well treated by small holders in counties 
to which they were migrated ; Irish people were very 
hospitable to eacli other, 33905-8. 


Distribution of Land— Claims of Migrants v. Sons 
of Tenants. 


When Congested Districts Board purchased big 
estate the first claim on that farm or ranch would be 
that of uneconomic holders in district, 33909. — In con- 
sidering second claim, whether rest of land should be 
appropriated by Board to migrants from other dis- 
tricts, or to farmers’ sons of the county, witness 
thought local needs of every district should be best 
suited by following lines recommended to that dis- 
trict ; in some localities young men might not apply, 
33910-12.— In. case of competition for balance of land 
by these two classes of people, sons of tenants should 
get it, as otherwise they would emigrate to America, 
33913. — Relief of congestion was more urgent claim 
than that of sons of tenants ; if possible, both should 
be combined ; it was hard to know which should have 
first claim, 33914-6. — It would seem that body dealing 
with congestion should not be tied down in certain 
circumstances to giving holdings to sons of tenants, 
but should have free hand, 33917.— It was hypo- 
thetical case and required more evidence to be given ; 
the circumstances did not prevail in witness’s district 
to any great extent, 33918-9. — Some tenants in that 
district would be willing to migrate to distance if 
they got larger holdings, but many would not, 33920. 
—Case of evicted tenants already mentioned applied 
to others who would not go to other holdings unless 
their position were to be greatly improved ; this was 
due to want of education, in witness’s opinion, 33921 
“■77” : itness s view was that authority appointed to 
relieve congestion must give opportunities for people 
to escape from misery of district, as far as possible, 
but if people refused to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities public responsibility would thep end, §§§ 23 .- 4 , 


unfit g fnr fc ^ l - f the , land was. very shallow and quite 
crons J 8 mead °wing; would produce no 

crops at all except for great care bestowed on it bv 
366 5-- De P^ of soil varied from 4 and 5 
inches to 9 and 10 inches, and sometimes was less than 
^ or 5 ; cause attributed was that people had had 
no manure and therefore used to burn land to have 
33696 f °n manUr , e ’ wbich razeed land to great extent, 
33696. Cultivation by tenant on land referred to was 
for grass growing, 33697. 


WALLACE, Mr. R. 

See pp. 203-7. 

Mohill Union should be Scheduled. 

•.n!!,?^ 8 rr ided afc Clanm °rri3, Dromod, and was 
appointed there as representing the Mohill RiJSl 
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WALLACE, Ms. R.— co«fi«Mil. 

„ ■, £ «... rWriwan ol Board Parish Committee hfld made them more active, the. 

District Council, 33925-6.— Waft dil , not . rul , do vet y m „ eh , 33949-52._The, 

of Guardians and of a Pam Drainase Boards brought prosecutions, when ordered by the Board, bat 
;U°c£?rm.TTf an Tgri^lLral Bank, 'considered *' 

that Mohill Union should be scheduled as congested 


n gruuiiu Diioi. in — r- * c 

i scheduled. 33927-8.— Parish Committee, of 


Mohill on last occasion, 33953-4.— It was fault of 
bench of magistrates, rather than of sanitary officers, 
33955-6. — The best system was to make certain im- 
. „, 1v rli vision - provements which people wished for contingent upon 

■which witness was Chairman, had y electoral those sanitary works being previously carried out, 

Cashel, the smallest 111 . U - n S’ , kp 3 v eve fv occupier 53957.— No grants were made for the sanitary ar- 
divisons were as congested, in Roos Jr, ^oreupmrs rangements, Committee simply refused to proceed 

Sld U all TZ&aTSl utSdt u great to£ to until they were done, 33958-9. 
them if district were scheduled, that they might get 
benefits of grant, in Cashel, there would soon be no 
nersons to apply for the grants to Parish Committee, 
because they P would all be supplied, 33929-30.— Posi- 
tion would soon be arrived at that Cashel had done 
its work as far as Parish Committee could do it, 

33931. 


Drainage Improvements carried out by Parish 
COMMITTEE'. 


Raising Valuation of those eligible for Grants 
from £7 to £10. 

The same principles ought then to be applied to 
Rocvskey, in Cashel also it would be advisable to 
raise valuation of those available for grants from 
£7 to £10, as man with latter valuation was often m 
as much need of grant as former, 33932. 

Question of Raising Valuation of Those Eligible 
for Grants from £7 to £10. 

Committee did not help anybody over £7 valuation, 
but were most anxious to enlarge that limit to £1U, 
even without increasing their funds, 338bo-H. tius 
would decrease amount which could be given in each 
ca^e, unless grants were increased, which would be 
desirable, 33970-1.— If Congested Districts Board re- 
fused to increase grant for this purpose witness would 
still be in favour of extending area from £7 to ±iiu, 
because latter man often needed help equally, some 
times more than smaller man, 33972. 

Discretionary Power for Parish Committee. 

Witness thought Parish Committee should have 
some discretion to deal with men who were unable to 
take advantage of its help at present by not being 
able to supply two-thirds of estimate in order to get 

-j.- .t Tt : - a-! .A. V TZ0X9 Tn 


Drainage, improvements to dwellings and out-offices 
were also carried out through Parish Committee, 33960. 
— The main drains passing through witness’s electoral 
division, which was smallest division in Mohill Unions 
were the ones attended to ; Committee could not go 
outside these, 33961. — The drains took away water 
which before remained stagnant in the fields, 33962-3. 
— It was really part of arterial drainage, 33964.— It 
would be excellent way of spending money to deal 
with drainage in larger way, but arterial drainage 
was an expensive thing, 33965. — Net amount of grants 
made to 31st March, 1905, was £25 8s. 4d. ; witness 
thought three times that amount of work was done, 
33966. 

Local Drainage Boards and Drainage Charges. 

Witness was member of local Drainage Board; there 
were two Boards 'in South Leitrim, the Rinn and 
Blackriver, and the Eslin, 33973. 

Recommendations of Arterial Drainage Com- 
mission. 

Witness had given evidence a year previously before 
Arterial Drainage Commission in Dublin, who had 
recommended that there should be Board of Conserva- 
tors to take charge of main basin of river and of out- 
let, th.is Board to be composed of persons elected, by 
owners and by members of County Council ; that drain- 
age rate should be collected by County Council and 
struck as separate rate ; and that for smaller drains 
there should be Drainage Boards electeds by owners ; 
that for main basin of rivers, or larger part of it, 
there should be grant from Government Department 


to ™Tthat dr<una ? 8 of small rribntanWmtf ^ ]»ii 


= tor ty *rA on land, to be benrf dad, 339734.- 

l. 33033-4 There must be standard From witness s experience of Diaznage_ Boards n 

his 
;utor_ 

Parish Committee, or to_some°indepenclent body such Act_?f Parliament and meeting ; 


ao anyuiuig w* iiduico.ouu, r -~, ------ ----- -- 

be dispensing powers, 33933-4. — There must be standard y '* - _ ~ r iime irVistiiiv 

but there should be some exceptions, 33935-Power concurred ^generally in this report, _ 3 3 J75.-Existing 


Bps 

33976, 33985. — Its duties were to maintain all the 
rivers in state of repair to carry away water in con- 
nection with works done forty years ago, 33977. 


as Congested Districts Board, or representation of. 
and in consultation with Parish Committee, 33936.-— 
Witness would like to see almost whole parish under 
operations of the Committee, 33937. — The Parish 
Committee in this district was doing well, witness 
considered system an excellent one, 33938-9. — They 
had not yet passed from improvement of homesteads 
to improvement of farms, drainage had been done in 
improvement of homestead in some cases, 33940.— 
Parish Committee could not be improved upon, as 


Expenditure by Board of Works upon Rinn and 
Blackriver. 

About twenty years ago Board failed to keep works 
in proper state of maintenance and Board of Works 
in accordance with their powers in such case expended 
£2,700 upon Rinn and Blackriver ; at this time Earl 
of Granard’s Estate was selling in County Leitrim apd 


machinery through which to give grants and prizes for « ui»u<i.u » rv „ i,„ 

drainage of poor holdings, 33941.— It took in best Longford and year foliowing a 1 small h « 
men in the parish for the work, and had advantage purchased their lands were taxed to repay -Ms mpn y 
that local men of public spirit and knowledge had to Board of Works, with 5 per cent. fdded,Jhm repaj- 
opportunities of suggesting what should be done, 

33942-4.— System resulted in getting great deal of 
work done in proportion to grant, more so than in 
other systems in vogue at present, 33945. 


Sanitary Work of Parish Committee and Public 
Health Officers. 

Grants were not given for improvement of dwell- 
ings, in cases where manure heaps were allowed to 
remain close up to houses, such cases had been found 


ment taking twelve years, and leaving drainage 
charges very unpopular in locality, .33977, 33999. 
Wtiness did not know reason of additional: S P4 
cent., 33978.— Property was transferred from landlwa 
to tenants, before which transfer landlord had - 
under certain obligations, 33979-80. — It would ROt oe 
business of Land Commission to arrange, in tettung 
property, terms on which landlord was to redeem , 
obligation, as the work involving these changes too* 
place just about time of transfer; the landlord a 
pay up to a certain date, but tenants did not u ? ’ 
stand matter, at first looking oh work as a dot • 


when Parish Committee first started, 33946-7. — It was 33981-3.— It had not been considered whether .Trea . 
true that duty of sanitary officers was to see these might be applied to to remit this expenditure; wey 
manure heaps removed, and that Parish Committee had found Board of Works very difficult to deal w ■ 
was doing what sanitary officers had failed to do, 34001-2. — Board of Works were ^ing _under Ac. 
though paid for doing it out of the rates, 33948. — Parliament; they were now repaid, 34003-4. rax 
Sanitary officers did not do much in this respect unless Committee had been prevented from making otn 
their attention was directed to special cases as when provements by this burden, but now rate was 
there was epidemic, witness did not think work of struck for maintenance, 1 34005.— When wor 
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WALLACE, Mr. R. — continued. 


undertaken in 1841, it had involved large capital out- 
lay, 34006. — That sum -was borrowed from Board of 
Works, but had long ago been paid off, 34007-8.— Ac- 
cumulated work of maintenance, having been in 
arrear, had to be met, and money raised in some 
■way, 34009. — Expenditure was incurred, not as part 
of original cost of work, but as rendered necessary 
bv negiect of maintenance, 34010. — Witness's point 
was that memory of what had had to be paid in con- 
nection with Drainage Acts acted as deterrent to rate- 
payers from agreeing to rate which might be levied 
for various improvements ; in expenditure of this 
£2,700 witness believed that Board of Works squan- 
dered money and that £1,000, properly spent by 
Drainage Board, would have produced more useful 
work, 34012. 


Local Drainage Board and Drainage Charges. 


Since then, Drainage Board had levied rates them- 
selves, about £600 for last few years, on the Rinn 
and Blackriver; on that river and on Eslin, rate of 
£200 was levied within last few months to do some 
work, 33983. — Work was still going on on the Eslin, 
but was completed on the Blackriver, though badly 
done, being insufficient and not having had enough 
money expended on it; for the main river there were 
Government grants, 33984, 33986. — It was not at- 
tended to every year, 33987. — On upper portion of 
drainage district it was proposed to drain about 2,000 
acres, but on lower portion, which emptied itself into 
Shannon, outfall was bad ; the more drainage was 
done on upper portion, the more harm was done to 
lower portion ; water flowed up more quickly than it 
could get away, and flooded up to Johnson’s Bridge, 
where witness lived, and spread out on to the lands, 
33988. — Drainage rate now struck was only for main- 
tenance, 33989, 34013. — The £200 mentioned in this 
connection was only debt remaining, 34011. — If main- 
tenance were stopped now, the drainage would get into 
disrepair, bringing about loss of' previous expendi- 
ture, 34014-5, — Drainage Board, of which witness was 
member, was called into existence under Act of 1842, 
work having been done originally by Board of Works, 
and duty of Board was to maintain those wo^ks in 
proper condition, and for that purpose to tax lands 
to be improved, 33990.— Works done by Board of 
Works had not been properly maintained,* and it then 
became necessary to do something, so that Drainage 
Board was called in; it was not question of capital 
■expenditure but of maintenance, 33991-2. — Drainage 
Board would not have authority to make fresh drains, 
or to enlarge drain to smallest degree; there were 
portioiis of country much in need of it, that were not 
on drainage map, but Board had no power to expend 
a penny on these, 33993. — Board's powers were not 
constructive, but maintenance powers, 33994, — There 
was great, difficulty in creation of Drainage Board, 
which was done by- large landowners forty years ago, 
and could, hardly be done now, it was so troublesome 
and expensive, 33995.— It was very difficult to consti- 
tute Drainage Boards now, 33996. — Witness approved 
of recommendation contained in report, referred to that 
large waterways, should be cleared by grants, from 
Government, 33997. — Also that small drainage, im- 
mediately benefiting occupiers, should be done with 
some liability to occupiers to pay for such drainage, 
33998. — Commission referred to had hot recommended 
that all existing Drainage Boards- should be merged 
in County Council ; 34016. — County Counoil would 
practically . be responsible for collection of drainage 
Ta-te, as already stated, 34017. 


Lace Glass. — Failure foe lack of Monetary En- 
couragement. — Teacher not recognised because 
SHE HAD NO CERTIFICATE. 

As to lace class, if had ceased to work because De- 
partment had declined to recognise teacher as quali- 
lied, and girls whom she taught did not therefore get 
■Wup grant ; work turned out realised high price, 
® ij i n order be recognised as qualified the teachei 

x/fmn r£ ave L to P ass examination and get certificate, 
34019-20.— The teacher, a Sister of Mercy, had not 
XdnoTo De 5f rtment ' s examination,, nor got* certificate. 
l '£~ She was an excellent worker, 34023.— At 
rst Department was 'more lenient on this • point, 
becoming more exacting as to certificates, 
,. Ihe school collapsed . simply because ' tea- 
cner was not recognised as "qualified by Department; 


34025. — It was great loss to district ; from twenty to 
thirty girls were attending and making money out 
of it, 34026. — Capitation grants to workers were 
usually endowments ro those in charge of school, 34027. 
— The teacher was competent, and committee in 
charge did not appoint another teacher, 34028.— De- 
partment had never given • grant-; nor contributed to 
teacher’s salary, 34029-30. — The school was started 
without any grant or assistance from Department, 
34031.— There was then application to pay ordinary 
capitation grant that was paid to every school, that 
each girl attending would get so much a week ; this 
was not paid by Department, 34032-3. — School was 
started through beneficent action of nuns, it was suc- 
cessful, but when capitation grant was applied for it 
was refused on ground that there was no recognised 
teacher, 34034. — School collapsed from want of mone- 
tary encouragement ; it had been started in hope of 
receiving this, 34035-7.— -They were selling lace and 
receiving fair price for it, 34038. — The lace-making 
lasted one and a half years ; they received no assist- 
ance ; only money was that realised by sale of lace, . 
34040-1. — Position was that amount realised for lace 
went to workers, and the nuns, and other demands 
upon them, were unable to continue teacher’s services 
without some recognition from public body, 34042 

Reclamation of Bog proposed for Enlargement of 
Holdings in Rooskey. 

With regard to Rooskey electoral division, which 
witness represented, every man in it owned his land ; 
there were 1,100 acres of bog in hands of landlord, the 
Earl of Granard ; witness considered that if Congested 
Districts Board would purchase this bog at small 
outlay and drain it it would be most valuable addition 
to small holdings in neighbourhood, because, to his 
own knowledge, such bogs, when drained, produced fine 
crops of potatoes arid oats, and even meadow, 34042. 
— Each small holder should have small portion for 
turbary, but when there were large tracts the rest 
should be vested in trustees, 34043. — There was- plenty 
of turf in neighbourhood, 34044. — It was: the surplus 
which witness recommended for reclamation ; it would 
be. too long .to wait for cutaway sole, 34045. — There 
were in Rooskey twenty-three holdings under £4 ; 
these were all bought, 34046. — People bought holdings 
of that size because they occupied them and had no 
more, 34047. — They purchased under the . Ashbourne 
Act, 34048. — All had turbary. 34049.- — Purchase sug- 
gested by witness, for benefit of small '• holders, was 
with object of reclamation, 34050. — There was nothing 
but heather cn it ; these bogs were capable of pro- 
ducing better crops than some mountain land, 34051- 
2. — The bogs were very deep and the gravel a long way 
down ; it was flat, but could be drained, 34053-5. — 
Witness thought- draining bogs less expensive than 
draining up-land ; it was less laborious to open 
drains, and as the purchase price would not be large 
it would not be very expensive proceeding, 34056. — It. 
was not of much service to Earl of 'Granard ; .'he shot 
ever it, 34057. 

Distribution of Land. — Claims of incoming 
Congests v. those of Sons of Tenants. 

With evidence of Mr. Smyth, m.p., as to grass lands 
witness did not altogether concur; with regard to 
large tract of land purchased in. Roscommon for pur- 
poses of migration witness did not think that sons of 
Roscommon farmers should get all that, as was 
disposition, but that there should be some migration 
from Donegal, Leitrim, or other congested districts, 
34058. — Seriously congested districts, wherever they 
might be, had first claim on Congested Districts 
Board,. 34059.— -Witness gave preference to poverty- 
stricken districts in neighbourhood of .Roscommon, 
but to exclude everybody but Roscommon people would 
not be fair, 34060-1. — As between sons of tenants and 
congests in district, congests had distinctly; right to 
preference; holding might be given. to son of tenant 
as yew;ard if he helped strenously in work of bring- 
ing in migrants .and getting country settled, 
34062-3. — A great many sons of tenants might take 
active part in carrying put this work, but witness 
would not give farms to several sons of one farmer, 
34064-6. — It would be fair to say that until all heads 
of families living upon uneconomic holdings and 
willing to migrate had their claims satisfied, claims of 
sons of tenants should not be considered, 34067. — Man 
living with his family on uneconomic holding had 

* y 
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more claim than young eon of tenant, but if son did 
not get something he would emigrate, 34068. Ihe 
father would not migrate, but tnis did not mean 
generally that he would go on living in great poverty 
and distress, necessitating application of occasional 
special State funds ; it might apply to extreme West ; 
tilings were not in such bad condition, generally, 
34070. — Witness was inclined to say that these people 
should be helped before sons of tenants, 34071. In 
case of son who prevailed on parents to make way 
smooth for incoming congests if land were available, 
after providing for migrants, he should be considered 
very favourably, 34072-3. 


STEWART, Mr. GEORGE F. 

See pp. 207-15. 

Payments or Rents. 

Rents were better paid in Leitrim than in any 
part of Ireland .before sale of Orofton Estate in 1898, 
on which were 600 tenants round Mohill ; out of 
2,000 tenants paying £17,000 a year, witness had re- 
ceived practically full year's rent each year for last 
ten years, 34076-8. 

Valuation. 

Average of these tenants was £8 10s., though small 
they were relatively more value than larger farms, as 
they fetched larger sums where put up for sale, in 
twenty-dive recent cases average of tenants’ interest 
was 23 and 2S£ years’ purchase, 34078. — On one es- 
tate largest rent was £13 14.?., highest rent of all was 
£49, but no other as high as £20, 34079. 


divided into twenty ten-acre farms and put up for 
sale competitors would be much more numerous than 
if only divided into two farms of 100 acres each, and. 
would fetch proportionately higher price, 34121-2. 

Cuofton Estate. 

Crofton Estate had been sold ’under Act of 1896 on- 
first- term rents, with 4s. 9 d. or 4s. lOd. reduction on 
18^ years’ purchase, 34123. — 'Move than £5,000 a year 
had been sold, and everyone had got turbary, 34126-7. 

-Which was in most eases included in the rents,. 
34128-9.— If bog contained too small a supply an- 
other bog further off was put into agreement, 34131.— 
Right of cutting turf was to last as long as bog 
lasted, 34132.— Land Commission had supervision of' 
transaction, 34134.— Reason why some tenants paid 
turbary and others did not was that some rents had 
been fixed in Court, others not, 34135.— Those who. 
had not been into Court had free turbary, 34136.— 
Small farms afforded good security for reasonable 
advances made by Land Commission, 34138.— Only 
town of Mohill and town parks round it had been re- 
tained, rest of 'Crofton estate had been sold, 34140. — 
Terms of sale had been good, but not better than 
would be and ought to be got now, 34143.— Interest 
was at 4 per cent., 34144.— Now it was 3{- per cent., 
34145. — First term tenants would not buy at 23i 
years’ purchase, they weve ready to sell at six shil- 
lings and four shillings reduction ; six shillings- 
reduction was only 21^ years’ purchase, 34148.— Those 
who were buying now were paying practicaly the same 
as Orofton tenants, as different number of years’ pur- 
chase made up for larger reduction, 34150. — Under 
Ashbourne Act 21^ years’ would equal 17 years’ under 
Act of 1903, 34151. 

UnTEN ANTED LAND IN IjEITRIM. 


Tenant-Right. 

Value of a holding could not be; measured by ten ant- 
right, but value as security for advance could be mea- 
sured, 34080, 34085.— Often the smaller the holding 
the higher the tenant-right, as so many were looking 
for homes, in Leitrim £10 or £5 farm would fetch 
more than in other districts, 34082-4. — Security of 
State was not biased on agricultural value, but on 
ability of population to pay annuity, 34086. — Vacant 
farms in landlord’s possession would sell for as .good 
price as -any other, 34087-8. — Tenant-right .if sold for 
more than true value, 34089. — In Donegal farms had 
been known to fetch 128 and 200 years’ purchase, 
which was absurd, and could not represent true value 
of holding, only competition in district, 34091-2. — 
Greater portion of rent did not come from America, 
as rent was only small proportion of outgoings, 
34095. 


State Security. 

State must base security not upon intrinsic value 
of land, but upon capability of country for paying 
annuities, 34096.— Witness thought people in small 
holdings could generally pay annuities upon them, 
34097. — He wished io combat idea that because hold- 
ings were small they were therefore uneconomic, and 
no security to the State, 34099. — There were at pre- 
sent no oases where annuity would not come out of 
land, 34100. — On Orofton Estate sold in 1898 annui- 
ties were very well paid, no application had been 
made for portion of guarantee fund under previous 
Act, 34101, 34138. — If holdings would not earn an- 
nuity tenant-right might not remain as high in dis- 
trict, or it might make no appreciable difference, 
34102. — There was no greater risk of failure to pay 
annuity on small farm in Leitrim than on big farm 
in Kildare, 34103. — Average holding in Leitrim was 
capable of paying rent, 34105. — In witness’s expe- 
rience tenants were honest and paid rents. 34106. — 
He had no apprehensions with regard to future an- 
nuities, 34108. — Large demand for 6mall holdings had 
enhanced price, 34109. — There was no proof that they 
would therefore support a family, but it would show 
security for advance, 34110. — 23 to 28 years’ pur- 
chase were mot extravagant prices, 34111. — Competi- 
tion for small plots was so great that State would 
not incur any risk, 34116. 

Enlargement of Uneconomic Holdings. 

Very small holdings should be enlarged before pur- 
vlra.se if possible, 34119-20. — If 200-acre farm were 


Creation of peasant proprietory had resulted in- 
making people improve their holdings, in Leitrim 
there were no grass lands, Mr. GinneH’s Parliamen- 
tary Return was misleading, as lands mentioned 
therein were either bogs, mountain, or water, 34152. 
—There was no tenanted land on eleven months’ sys- 
tem, 34155-6.— Tenants would not leave homes to- 
migrate to uutenanted land in other counties, 34156. 
— Commission had found that people who could mi- 
grate themselves were -anxious to migrate, 34158.— 
In whole of district from which witness was collect- 
ing £17,000 rent there was no grass farm, 34162.— 
The grass in J-eitrim was to bo found in mixed* 
farms, of which there were many, in farms of ell 
sizes the proportion' under grass would be as five to 
two, 36164.— On Clements, Orofton, -and Whyte es- 
tates no rent had been received for grass farms, al- 
though there was grass on all, 34165. — Unless de- 
mesnes like Lough 'Rirnn were- taken in there was no 
land suitable for migration in Leitrim, 34166.— There 
was one farm of 200 acres with a good deal of grass, 
34167-8. — At Droimarel there was one grass farm 
which had now been sold to several pecqjle, not" 
tenants, but people who had come in and bought it,- 
but it had never been le.t on eleven- months system;. 
34169-73. 


Mohill Holdings. 

In e.lectoml division of Mohill fcn were 268 hold- 
ings, 84 did not exceed £4 valuation S3 w««» » 
tween flirt end £10, only one was over 
over £200, which showed that large grazing “™* 
not exist, 34175. — Eleven months’ grazing d>» . 
come on nate-books at all, 34178,-Valne of tartar, 
close to each farm in district wus very great 
to tenants in district, difficulty was to prove • 
division of farms, 34179.— In migration supply" 
turf would he essential. 34181.— As we' 1 !V«°£ 
water snpply, 34182.— There were mJ V 

locality, but people never used coal, 34^83-5. 
owners would be willing to sell un ten anted > 

demesnes and home farms, at fair price 
compulsion, 34186. 

Industries. 

Establishment of Industrie* was whe«- 

land, Rev. Mr. Digges had promot^ creamerw 
agricultural banks, and bee-keeping, which ^ ^ 

successful, bacon-curing and textile nidus ry ^ 
be serviceable, Arigna Mining Company P • ^ 
over 100 men a day, 34186.- Purchase of estates a 
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been followed by undue cutting of timber, that ought 
to be regulated, 34186-7. — Bee-keeping had been, suc- 
cessful, and could be made more so near bogs, a« 
heather honey fetched best prices, 34188, 34189.— 
Arigna Mining Company had satisfactory business, 
34190.— Coal went as far as Longford, Cavan, and 
Carrick-on-Shannon, 34191. — .Railway to mine would 
probably increase business, as coal liad to be carted 
three miles, 34193-4, 34202. — Quality of coal was 
good anthracite, and area large, it was used on the 
light railway, 34195-201. — More coal could be dis- 
posed of if price could be lowered to meet competi- 
tion with Welsh ooal, 34203. 

Question or Zones. 

Abolition of zones under Act of 1903, even in con- 
gested districts, would be fatal to working of Act, 
landowners would be unwilling to sell if they were 
uncertain of price, 34204-5, 34215. — Though estates 
were passing direct from landlord to tenant which 
needed great improvement, iand that was a bad thing 
if they were rundale farms, 34206-9. — In Grofton Es- 
tate there had been inspection, but it had no effect., 
as every farm passed, 34210. — Perpetuation of run- 
dale could not be a good thing, 34211-2. — Estate even 
slightly in rundale might need to be improved, 34213. 
— Zones from landlord’s point of view accelerated 
sales, gave greater certainty, &c., but from tenant’s 
point of view inspection and consequent improvement 
was better, 34216. — Witness did not know of any case 
under his management where it would he any harm 
to sell the estate direct, as he had no very poor es- 
tates to deal with, 34218-9. — In his experience Act 
was working well, and if zones were taken out of it 
it would check working enormously, 34221. — Act 
could be amended to deal with particular estates, but 
if zones generally were abolished landlords would re- 
fuse to sell, as they would not know what they were 
going to get until after re- valuation, 34223. — Party 
interested in advancing money would know nature 
of security, as same authority which fixed rent would 
value farm, as Land Commission and Estates Com- 
missioners were nearly the same, 34224. — It was the 
element of uncertainty which would hinder sales, 
34226-7. — Signing of agreement was basis of land- 
lord’s willingness to sell and tenants to buy, and from 
that time until sale was completed landlord received 
only interest on purchase money, 34228-30. — If es- 
tate was encumbered landlord had to meet charges, 
and if after inspection Land Commission did not ap- 
prove, arrears would have accumulated, as interest 
was less than former rent, if Commissioners did not 
accept estate landlord had either to sell at low price 
or to resume possession wiith arrears, thus accentuat- 
ing difficulties between landlord and tenant, 34231-2. 
— Estate Commissioners were an interested party in 
fixing price, as they had to secure State first of all, 
34234-6. — Land 'Commission represented Treasury, 
and were pecuniarily interested as trustees, 34237-8. — 
Land Commission never raised price of farm, but 
said that either vendor was asking too much, or that 
it was all right, 34240-1. — Uneconomic holdings 
should not be stereotyped, hut it was possible to main- 
tain zones, and yet- get over difficulty of stereotyping 
poverty, 34242-3. — Abolition of zones would prob- 
ably stop purchase, 34244. — Under existing law land- 
lords could not re-arrange holdings or change rundale 
without consent of tenants, 34245-9. — But with con- 
sent of tenants it could and had been done, 34250. — 
It was unfair that one of parties to bargain should 
fix price, though Commissioners were not buying for 
themselves, but for State, if there were substantial 
loss owing to non-payment of annuitiees they would 
be blamed, 34255. — Commissioners were appointed not 
to make good bargain, but to discharge a public duty 
efficiently, 34257. — There was danger of County Coun- 
cils intervening to stop land purchase if there were 
xaoRo ’ as < * e * au -* t "would fall on ratepayers of county, 
34258. — That would be as serious as abolition of 
— Zones applied only to tenanted land, 
34261. — They did not apply to Congested Districts 
"Oard purchasers, as improvements on congested es- 
tat« were desirable, 34262. — Board was an improving 
authority, 54265. — And had not had any difficulty in 
aealmg with owners, though zones did not apply in 
their case, 34267. 

Mortgaged Estates. 

^Witness thought it unreasonable that mortgaged 
estates should be sold cheaper than unencumbered 
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ones, as mortgages were often paid off, and ten. in la 
were financially gainers by sale, 34267. — Even though 
they had exchanged indulgent landlord who did not 
press for rent for strict iState, which demanded punc- 
tual payment, 34270-1. — Even if tenant's livelihood 
were precarious he was gaineT, as he got whole piece 
for nothing, 34272.— -Generations of same family had 
lived on farms in the past, and probably would in 
the future, 34273-4. — Tenants on well-managed pro- 
perties where there was great strictness were better 
off Ilian tenants whose landlords allowed them to get. 
into arrears, 34276. — Tenants really lost nothing by 
being under strict enforcement of payment by Stale, 
34278. — There was no machinery under Act of 1903 
for relaxation of obligation in case of unforeseen 
misfortunes, such as famine or fishery failure, but 
State would have to meet such a state of affairs, 
34280-83. — Purchase system was unfortunate in view 
of unpreventable contingencies, but it had become ne- 
cessary, 34284. 

Flotation of Monet. 

Difficulty about flotation, of money, which meant 
charging the counties, was one of the gravest condi- 
tions which had to be faced, as it was likely to block 
sales, Land Stock did not stand at its proper price in 
relation to Consols, it ought to be 93 instead of 85, 
as it was, reasons given by stockbrokers seemed in- 
adequate, as both were secured by Government, if 
Irish. Land Stock stood at 93 it would ease whole 
financial difficulty which arose from loss on flotation 
of stock, Treasury should remedy defect, 34286. — Mr. 
Mullins, stockbroker to the Bank of England, 
said reason for difficulty was .that Consols were more 
quickly realisable than Guaranteed Land Stock, Con- 
sols had a special market, many banks were forced to 
hold their reserves in Consols, and that led to de- 
mand, financial arrangements of Act had been taken 
on basis of stock being token ias worth 95, 34287-8. — 
Land 'Stock could be registered both in Bank of Eng- 
land and Bank of Ireland as Consols could, if Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer were to buy millions of Irish 
Land Stock yearly as he bought millions of Consols 
it would help to put price up, 34289. — In Consols 
there were £700,000,000, in Irish Land Stock only 
15,000,000 so far, 34290.— Chancellor could buy up 
to 95 without loss, 34291. — 'Witness was afraid that 
people in England would think that low price of 
stock was due to default of payment, which it was 
not, 34292. — Fear was not. that call on guarantee 
would affect stock, but that purchase would be 
checked, 34293-4. — As what tenants would gain on 
one hand they would lose on another, 34295. — People 
might also have idea that Irish tenants were paying 
too much for land, 34296. 


DOLAN", Rev. PATRICK. 

See pp. 215-8. 

Drainage. 

In Aughanas Electoral Division much damage was' 
done by floods from tributaries of Black or Cloone 
River ; drainage needed much attention ; about 
seventy-five parties were aggrieved ; to take one 
example, tenant had meadow and pasture land ad- 
joining one stream, but floods drove in sand and 
gravel, which injured hay, and some five or six 
beasts died, and rest of stock had to be sold ; losses 
were sometimes £20 a year ; his valuation was slightly 
over £20 a year, 34297. — Application had been made 
to Congested Districts Board for help to cany out 
drainage and they had agreed to pay half, tenants : 
agreeing to do other half ; one landlord, Mr. John. 
Madden, of Hilton Park, Clones, refused consent as he 
was negotiating sale of estate, so Board refused assist- 
ance until all legal obligations were satisfied, 34298-9. . 
— Board required consent of landlords to guard against 
damage resulting from drainage, though tenants na<t' 
undertaken to incur legal risks on part of Mr. 
Madden ; this delay was causing great suffering, 
34300. — Powers were needed to deal with drainage 
questions, 34301. — People in district had agreed to 
carry out drainage of river as it passed by their own 
lands by deepening river .and widening banks, 
34303-6. — People could manage it themselves assisted" 
by Congested Districts Board, 34307. — Engineers wero 
not required, 34308. — One big piece of blasting was 
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required, but allowance had been made for that, 
34311. — Board had no particular obstruction in mind, 
it was their custom to ask for guarantee, 34312-3. 
—Local Committee would remain as Standing Com- 
mittee to look after maintenance from time to time ; 
it would be to interest of people to do it themselves, 
34315-9.— There would be no legal powers to compel 
stupid tenant to do his share, 34320. — But they might 
be coerced to do their duty, 34322,— Proposed arrange- 
ments would have been satisfactory, 34323. Drain- 
age Board into whose district extra flow was to come 
were not party to arrangement, 34324. — They had not 
objected, 34325-7.— Whole thing fell through from 
want of consent of one landlord, 34328. 


DOLAN, Rev. PATRICK. — continued. 

were scheduled Board's idea was to have Parish Com- 
mittee in every parish, 34399-400. — Some parts of 
Leitrim were fairly prosperous, bur all districts were 
poor enough to be scheduled, 34402-5. — Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should have absolute discretion as to 
where Parish Committee should be established, 34406-8. 

Farmers’ Houses need Improvements. 

Means of improvement should be forthcoming ; 
labourers were getting fine houses, but farmers had 
no opportunity to improve, 34409.— Difficulty of get- 
ting loan from Board of Works was very great; loan, 
was limited to three times valuation, 34410-1.— Con- 
gested Districts Board did not lend money and never 
made grants above £5, 34412. 


Roads. 

Roads were badly wanted to enable people to bring 
produce to market ; most of the people lived ofi mam 
roads, and lanes or passes to their holdings were in 
^ ery bad condition, 34329.— Congested Districts Board 
ought to be more liberal to encourage people to im- 
prove their lanes ; one-sixth of cost was very small 
grant and not sufficient encouragement, 34330-3.— 
Larger grants would mean more useful work, 34334. 
--People did not contribute money, but labour, 34335- 

6. These were not county roads, District Council had 

no control over them and could give no assistance, 
34337-43, 34347-8.— Small roads running from 

one main road to another were in charge of District 
Council, 34344.— People could not pay higher rates, 
they had to give labour, 34349. — Example of bad road 
was that from Cloone to Carrigallen ; it was a mile 
long and over 100 families lived along it ; they had 
great difficulty in getting to main road, 34352 
It was nominally duty of District Council to main- 
tain road, but they could not attend to all roads . 
without putting rates up, so it was only done very 
occasionally, perhaps once in five years, 34354-7. If 
Board gave grant for such road it would be better to 
give it to county body, 34358-9. — To prevent division 
of responsibility, 34360. — Roads ought not to be re- 
paired unless county maintained them, 34361.— An- 
other blind road had along sides about thirty families, 
it had never been made by county, 34363-6.— Parish 
Committee was adapted to deal with such improve- 
ments, 34370.— Cost would be from one to two shil- 
lings per yard, 34371.— If half were given by Board 
Parish Committee would see work carried out, 34372. 
— Farmers accommodated would have to keep it in 
repair, 34373.— Grants to Parish Committees were in- 
sufficient, in many districts one-third or one-half 
would be required, as there was great difficulty in 
getting materials, 34374. 

House Improvement. 

Proportion of one-sixth allowed by Board was not 
sufficient to encourage people to improve premises, 
34375-6. — Valuation of those helped should be in- 
creased from £7 to £10, 34377. 


Documents pvt in by Dev. Patrick Dolan. 
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TRAVERS, Mr. JAMES. 

Sec pp. 218-9. 

Description of Witness’s Farm. 

Witness was farmer with farm oE twenty-eight 
statute acres, valuation £12, two to two and a half 
acres of which were worked with heavy loy, hand 
labour, rest was grass, and hay and milking cows 
were kept., 34414-9. — It was Sir Morgan Crofton’s 
Estate, purchased in 1901 at 18 years’ purchase by 
clear tenants and 19 by those in arrears, forty-nine un- 
economic holdings wei-e on property of from four to 
eight Irish acres of poor, wet, undrair.ed land, drain- 
age of Eslin River was badly needed, road was needed 
through Aughaumcarne bog, 34419. 

Turbary. 

Turbary had been fixed at 10s. per annum for 
seventy-one years, but when they were going to break 
cutaway additional 10s. had to be paid, 34419.— This . 
was witness’s own experience, as lie was tenant pur- 
chaser and had boon to court, turbary had always 
been separate from rent, 34420-9. — At time of sale 
£9 10's, purchase added to annuity or 10 years’ pur- 
chase had to lie paid for right of turbary, if broken 10j. 
a year had to be paid for cutaway, 34430-9.— Land 
Commissioners were forcing tenant proprietors to pay 
more than had been agreed upon if they wanted cuta- 
way to till, 34440-2.— Fresh agreement had to be signed 
if bog was tilled, 34447.— Explanation was that only 
right of cutting turf was given, not turf bank useu- 
which relapsed to landlord, if turf were exhausted, 
tenant had to be provided for elsewhere and Vesa 
agreement had to lie made for cultivation of exhausted 
bog, 344525.— Witness had understood that tenant 
purchasers bought turf banks, 34457. 

Drainage. 


Technical Education. 

Domestic Economy should be taught in homes of 
people practically, not by lectures, 34378-80.— Staff 
would have to be increased ; public lectures were good 
in theory, but people did not benefit by them in their 
homes ; instructors should go to certain houses and 
get as many people as possible to benefit by lessons 
there, 34381-5. 

Emigration. 

There was great deal of emigration from Leitrim 
nf the young and strong, consequence was that labour 
was scarce and tillage was going down, 34386-8.— 
School attendance was afiected, as children were taken 
to the fields to do the work of older boys and girls who 
had emigrated, 34389-90. 

Congested Area. 


Drainage was much needed on part of property, 
as Eslin River was only partly drained, some people 
were paying 18b. a year towards drainage, when 
principal river was not drained, only branch, 

— Drained, portion really benefited another prop 7 
though Sir Morgan Crofton’s tenants had to pay, 
estates which were affected by bad drainage of 
River were Lord Massey’s negotiations for sale w 
which were completed), though money was no®* 
vanced, and on which there were thirty-five u 
mic holdings, Peyton’s property, not yet purenasw, 
and in which were eight uneconomic holdings,- 
Ruthven’s property, not purchased, and contain g 
forty-three uneconomic holdings. King s prope 7. , 

purchased, three uneconomic holdings, _ 
Clement’s property, not purchased, and wrtn 
uneconomic holdings, Dr. Crofton s property, P 
chased, and with three uneconomic holdings, 1 > , 

of all three were flooded by River Eslm, roads 
hops were also needed. 34459. 


Extension advocated. 34390. — Whole of Leitrim 
should be. scheduled, 34392, 34397.— Lord Lieutenant 
had created one scheduled district in neighbourhood 
formerly, but witness did 'not know who had power 
now, 34394.— Lord Lieutenant should have nower to 
deal with any place recommended, . 34396.— If district 


Compulsory Purchase. 

Compulsory purchase must bo adopted in 
ught before problem of congestion Cjas sol ’ 
lsion on laid only, 3445M0.-IJ 
ssioners bought compulsorily C .omnpss 1 ? 11 s .... 
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REYNOLDS, Me. FARRELL— continued. 


appointed to fix rent, 34461. — If Commission fixed 
too high rent emigration would be better, 34462. — 
If Estates Commissioners took compulsorily they 
would probably fix faiir rent if they examined for 
themselves, 34463-6. — Witness had not been asked 
whether he considered his rent fair, but he had u> 
abide by it, 34470. 


REYNOLDS, Mb.' FARRELL. 

See pp. 219-21. 

Bunnybeg and Drumdoo were electoral divisions re- 
presented by witness, 34471. 

Holdings in these Electoral Divisions. 


Rates. 

Rates were 6s. in ihe pound, poor rate was lower 
than formerly, but district rates were higher, 34473-5. 

Industries. 

Iron mine, said to be rich, lay in parish of Anna- 
duff, if opened it would give employment to many 
hundreds of persons, 34475. — If bacon-curing could be 
started in disused goal in Carrick-on-Shannon it 
would be great benefit to district as good pigs were 
raised, 34497. — People of neighbourhood did not put 
money into it as they were not enterprising enough, 
34500. — Returned American emigrants never, had 
energy or enterprise, they seemed to have exhausted 
their energies in America, 34502. — County Council 
was very lethargic, 34503. — Whole district of Mohill 
should be scheduled, 34504. 


Area of Bunnybeg was 3,235 acres, valuation 
£1,460, there were 58 holdings not exceeding £4, 61 
between £4 and £8, 12 between £8 and £12, and 30 
over £12, Drumdoo contained 3,841 acres, valuation 
£1,869, with 60 of the first, 79 of the second, 55 of the 
third, and 33 of the fourth class of holdings, there 
were no grazing ranches that could be sub-divided 
in district, so only relief would be to schedule dis- 
trict and grant relief-in-aid for improvements, 
34471. 

Drainage. 

Drainage operations were greatly needed as tribu- 
taries of Shannon flooded large tracts, weir walls of 
Shannon at Rooskey, &c., should be lowered a foot, 
which would drain thousands of acres, Eslin River 
caused great floods, Leitrim was intersected with rivers 
and drainage was very bad, if rivers were cleaned 
people would maintain drains through their farms, 
34472. 

Roads. 

By-roads and passes could not be repaired as no 
funds were available, if district were scheduled and 
Congested Districts Board gave some relief people 
would be encouraged to do more for themselves, as 
they were prepared to assist, 34472. 


Sale or Estates. 

Portion of Simpson Estate was sold before Act ol 
1903 at 15 years’ purchase, and some at 17, bui 
portion sold under Act was at 23 years’ purchase. 
34472. — Sales under Ashbourne Act, such as Lore 
Granard’s and Crofton Eestates had been at 16 to If 
years’ purchase far better land than was selling undei 
Act of 1903 at 24£ to 27 years’ purchase, tenants ir 
arrears were willing to accept any reduction to evade 
eviction and pressing for payment; on Major Lawder’s 
Estate sale had been direct but purchasers had peti- 
rtoned Estates Commissioners to exonerate them from 
liability as they said they were induced to sign agree- 
ments they did not understand after indulging toe 
freely m whiskey supplied by landlord’s herd, 34475. 

Another inducement was patch of bog which tenants 
were afraid might go to more distant tenants, 34479. 
i ,, naj **- s hafi not heard terms until they got to 
landlord’s house,, 34484. — Sale had been taken out of 
agent. Captain Darley’s hands and given to a man 
named French, 34485. — Mr. Lawder still held seventy 
• t * and - if that could be acquired and dis- 
tributed it would settle grievances, on Madden, 
rady, and Moore Estates, -direct purchasers com- 
p amed of terms 24-i years’ purchase, American re- 
mittance arrived, 50 per cent, of farmers were said 
“ ct ! lldren to America so that they might 

send them help and shopkeepers gave credit till re- 
mittance arrived 50 per cent, of farmers were said 
* depend on children in America, 34475— Ninety per 
•cent of rents came from America, 34486— Twenty or 
, ’. y J 6ars . ago were higher and less money 

came from America, but prices of farm produce had 
fallen since then, 34487-91— Returned emigrants sent 
’JfehSo? °f laJld, ‘ 811 land Purchased in Leitrim was 
cand-a'i A v er i can ^ or shopkeepers’ money, none with 
*2™ «alised off farm, 34492-4— American emi- 
£h home- sick, wish to have some place where 
1 returned and so purchased farms, 34495-7. 


KELLEHER, Mr. WILLIAM. 

See pp. 221. 

Sale op Estates. 

Witness had nothing to add to other witnesses’ 
evidence about Ruthven Estate, 34507. 

Drainage. 

Mr. King’s property required drainage, 34508. — 
Also portion of Colonel Clement’s 34509. — Also por- 
tion of Dr. Crofton’s. 34511. 

Compulsory Purchase. 

Compulsory purchase was needed to solve problem 
of congestion in Connaught, 34512. 

Industries. 

Woollen factory, lace-making or manual instruc- 
tion might benefit people living on small farms, 
34512. — Congested Districts Board should send down, 
expert to see what could be done, 34513. 


DtGGES, Rev. J. G. ; 

Sec pp. 221-4. 

Department op Agriculture. 

Congested districts had suffered through transfer of 
agricultural functions from Congested Districts Board 
to Department of Agriculture, as there was much 
begun by Board which Department could not cany 
on ; Department’s policy was controlled by Council 
of 104 members, 68 of whom were appointed by Estates 
Commissioners and they were dominated by shop- 
keepers, chiefly publicans, whose interests were an- 
tagonistic to those of agricultural population ; County 
Councils were notoriously influenced by political and 
class prejudices, while Board were free from such bias, 
were in touch with the people, and dealt with their' 
needs promptly and practically, 34514. 

Bee-Keeping. 

Bee-keeping was most profitable of minor industries, 
it demanded small capital and no land, and paid 100 
to 150 per cent, under careful management ; some men 
in Ireland made £100 per annum by bee-keeping ; 
witness knew one labourer, John Doyle, who had 
bought two large farms with profits made off bee- 
keeping, 34514. — Congested Districts Board had gone 
m thoroughly for bee-keeping, which had flourished 
with them, founding associations, advancing loans, 
etc., and opening depot in Dublin for sale of honey 
and wax, employing qualified experts, members of 
Irish Bee-keeping Association, to instruct people ; 
Department’s attempt to deal with industry had been 
little short of disastrous, they had sent out incapable 
‘ instructors,” refused to recognize existing associa- 
tions ; lately Department had made rule that in- 
structor in horticulture should be instructor in bee- 
keeping, with result that it was being quite neglected ; 
Department should make County Councils have in- 
structor appointed in each county ; lie should be 
qualified by The Examining Board of Irish Bee-keeping 
Association ; associations should be formed ; loans at. 

3 per cent., repayable in three years should be made 
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for purchase of bees and hives, etc., and Department 
should get into touch with Bee-keepers' Association, 
34515. 

Agricultural Banks. 

Agricultural Banks were registered under Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896 ; objects were to assist with capi- 
tal, educate in true uses of credit and foster mutual 
co-operation ; members elected committee, ydio granted 
or refused loans which were made on reproductive 
objects only ; mutual liability was principle, each 
member being liable for debts of society, this P^ut-ecl 
caution in management ; Department advanced £50 
or £100 at 3 per cent., deposits received locally at 4 
per cent ; joint stock banks advance balance required at 
4 per cent. ; members were charged 5 per cent, and paid 
interest when repaying loans at rate of Id. m the 
pound per month ; profits went to reserve fund ; De- 
partment provided gratis, books, stationery and ser- 
v ices of accountant ; four banks had been established 
in district, Farnaught, Mohill, Annaghmore, John- 
ston's Bridge; Farnaught was established in 190d ; 
had never made bad debt; had membership of 188 in 
1906 ; granted 131 loans, total £834 ; average loan, 
£6 7i. 2d., overdue loans, nil ; £90 worth Ulster seed- 
potatoes had been distributed among members, repay- 
ment to be made within a year ; Department had ad- 
vanced £85 at 3 per cent, and sent inspector to ex- 
amine seed ; these banks had been of great, service and 
had largely assisted to overcome evils of “ gombeen 
system ; Congested Districts Board should establish 
such banks in every parish in Connaught and their 
functions should be extended, 34515. 

Co-operative Dairies. 

Co operative dairies were registered under Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896, and governed by committees 
elected by members, who held one or more £1 shares ; 
maximum dividend at 5 per cent, may be paid ; first 
was started at Mohill in 1886; weakness was absence 
of winter dairying, which kept staff idle for six 
months each year and sent customers elsewhere ; 
societies should be appointed in each county to pro- 
mote winter dairying, with instructor to visit dis- 
tricts, 34515.— Farmers would have to be assisted with 
capital, 34516. ---Amount would depend oil how many 
cattle farm would carry, 34417.— In congested dis- 
tricts want of capital was chief difficulty ; money 
should be advanced at 3 per cent, for erection of 
•separating stations, to be repayable out of profits ; 
•in 1905, society had been started at Bomacoola, 
Johnston’s Bridge as separating station ; in 1905 they 
did well ; in 1906 they made net profit of £300 ; 
after one and a half years’ work all expenses had 
been paid and there was balance to credit, 34518. — 
Four pence per gallon for milk in Leitrim was good 
payment, 34521. — That would work out at lfltf. or lid. 
per pound for butter, 34522. — Congested Districts 
Board might advance money, but Department would 
not start such work as it might be considered Govern- 
ment trading, 34523. 

Pig-Raising. 

Pig-raising was important industry in county, but 
profits went to middleman and retailer, not to far- 
• mer ; system of bacon-curing co-operative factories 
was required, which would undertake marketing and 
would return profits to farmers, less expenses and a 
maximum dividend upon capital of 5 per cent. ; 
these factories should be provided for by loans by 
Congested Districts Board, 34523. 


DIGGES, Rev. J. G.— continued. 

for extension of railway to mines and from Dromod 
to Shannon at Rooskey, ye* when proposal came before 
Leitrim County Council for approval they threw it 
out ; cost of bringing railway within touch of mines 
would be only £12,000 ; Congested Districts Board 
and Department had not helped to remove difficulties 
in any way ; Board should investigate, take over 
£24,000, construct extensions and guarantee rate- 
payers against loss on working, this would develop 
an industry, retard emigration, provide profitable 
employment, and reduce liabilities of ratepayers, 
34524 a.— Railway Company was not private company 
and had on its Board representatives of shareholders 
and representatives of County Council, so they could 
not make extension themselves, 34526.— Large popu- 
lation in congested districts would be benefited, so 
Congested Districts Board should do it, 34528.— Diffi- 
culty of company making extension itself was small 
capital, £5,000, which was exhausted, 34529.— If 
Government thought it worth while to give £24,000 
free grant they must have thought Treasury would 
gain, 34530. — £12,000 of that was absolutely for 
extension of Arigna Valley Railway, 34532.— It had 
nothing to do with Newry extension, 34533.— There 
had been proposal to carry line from Arigna to Col- 
looney, but that would cost £150,000, 34535.— The 
£24,000 was given for two extensions, each to have 
£12,000, 34539. — Other bit was from Dromod to the 
Shannon to get into touch with Roscommon cattle 
fairs, 34541. — And to give outlet down the Shannon, 
as boats could take coal everywhere,, 34542.— The 
£24,000 had appeared in the estimates, 34543.— Time 
had elapsed, but it could probably still be had if 
Government were satisfied that extension would ba 
made ; Board should take responsibility, 34545 — 
Line as now worked was making profit of £30 per 
mile in spite of some losses, and if entirely mineral 
portion were added, which always carried full load, 
there would be little chance of loss, 34547.— If it were 
sound policy for Government to find £24,000 it should 
also be good policy to secure ratepayers in regard to 
working expenses, 34548. — Railway rate was Is. in 
the pound ; shareholders got 5 per cent, guaranteed 
dividend, 34549. — The Treasury were responsible for 
2 per cent, and rates for 3 per cent., 34550. — Profits of 
railway had averaged £1,400 for last live years, and this 
per cent, on £200,000 (cost of railway) would amount 
to £10,000, 34551. — So only one-eighth of dividend 
was earned, 34552. — Tax had come down from 2s. 6 d. 
to Is., last year it was lid., but arrangements for 
sinking fund had increased it to Is. this year, 34553. 
— All wear and tear had been deducted from £1,100 
profit, 34554. — Shareholders were chieflyreligious com- 
munities in county, but shares were on Stock Ex- 
change, 34556. — Siiares were ordinary £100 Stock, 
34557. — They stood at £6 10s. on £5 or £130, 34558. 
— Treasury would gain in reduction of liability for 
2 per cent, if £12,000 were spent on railway, as there 
would be increase of traffic, 34561. — Treasury had not 
given grant when Line was made £200,000 capital had 
been .raised and it was guaranteed by Treasury and 
ratepayers; ratepayers coming first and Treasury 
next, 34562-6. 

M’ENROY, Mr. BRYAN. 

See pp. 225-6. 

Character of the People. 

Witness was well acquainted with rural district, 
and knew people to be honest and industrious, 34568. 


Arigna Mining Company. 

In Arigna district there was practically inex- 
haustible supply of bituminous coal, rich iron ore, 
fire-clay and flags ; coal was used on Cavan and 
Leitrim Railway and if there were facilities it could 
compete with Scotch and Welsh coal ; iron ore was 
excellent quality ; when Cavan and Leitrim Railway 
was projected in 1883 intention was to extend to 
mines, but through unfortunate mistake that was not 
•done, as result coal had to be carted, adding 2s. 6 d. 
per ton to price, 34523. — Arigna Mining Company 
•gave employment to 150 men and boys and paid 
£5,000 per annum in wages ; it was very important 
tll»t mining industry should be developed ; in 1905 
Mr, Walter Long, then Chief Secretary, had visited 
district and Government ma.de free grant of £24,000 


Compulsory Purchase Advocated. — Exorbitant 
Prices asked for Land. 

Compulsory purchase scheme advocated, 34569.-- 
Act of 1903 after three years fruitless bargaining hac 
failed to settle land question in Ballinamore, 34569 
70. — Practically no sales had taken place, 3457<J. 
Exorbitant price had been given in one case, owing 
to ten or twelve years’ arrears, 34571. — Prior to , 
of 1903 non-congested Godley estate sold at 16 years 
purchase with reductions, in many cases reduced o 
13 years on inspection, 34572-3. — Murrough Ofinen 
estate was sold at 18 years’ purchase and oon 8r 1 .. 
portion for 15 years’ purchase, bonus to be : “ sed . 
bridge differences between landlord and ten a, 
34573. — In addition to bonus landlord now wan^ 
two or three years’ purchase more, 34573.— H ar 
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M 1 CART AN, Mr. JAMES — continued. 


Fstate congested, offered for sale about twelve years 
at 20 years' purchase, 34572. — Exorbitant price, 
compared 'with 'Godley Estate, 34572.— -After Act of 
1903 landlord proposed to sell at reduction of 4s. 6 d. 
in the £, 34573. 


Reduction of Rents.— Fixing of Judicial 'Rents. 

Rack-rents in the ’sixties, rent Taised on Harlech 
Estate three times within ten years, typical condition 
of all estates in district, 34573-5. — -Reduction of Tent 
after Land Act of 1881, landlord made a valuation, 
and in some cases reduced rent 50 per cent, 34576.— 
Judicial agreements out of court signed by majority 
of tenants, 34577. — -Large amount of arrears had ac- 
crued, 34578. — Terms of valuation sent by Lord Har- 
lech accepted by people, and -as arrears disappeared 
they went into court, 34578. — Many people afraid of 
CToing into court, 34580.— This year people got 20 per 
cent reduction, 4s. 7(7. in the pound, and on some es- 
tates 9s. in the pound, 34578. — Great improvements 
had been made on Harlech and other estates, 34578. — 
Complaints that tenants did not get -adequate reduc- 
tion for improvements, 34578. 


Drainage. 

Necessity for large drainage scheme, field drainage 
with closed drains and lime, 34579. — -Witness thought 
it was not advisable for tenants to undertake large 
scheme until dual ownership was done away with, 
34579.— Rents would be raised when holdings were 
drained and improved, 34580. — People were anxious 
to buy out at -a fair price too poor to give exorbitant 
prices demanded, 34579. 


Improvements. — Effect of Ownership. 

Improvements made by fanners when they became 
owners of their holdings, shelter belts planted, land 
drained -and reclaimed, houses built -and improved, 
etc., 34591. — Tenants under landlord rule sometimes 
had improvements which they themselves had made 
claimed by landlord, 34591-2. — Belli name re situated 
in Bawnboy Union, 34593. 

Treasury -Grant. 

Treasury gave grant of £250 to non-congested por- 
tion for -relief of distress, 34593-4. — Rural district 
of Ballin-amore was equally badly off, but got no help 
from Treasury, as it was scheduled as congested, 
34593-4. 


Railway Guarantee. 

Complaint of railway -guarantee of Is. in the £ on 
narrow gauge railway, 34595, 34601. — -Promoters of 
line gave verbal undertaking to fanners that tax 
would not exceed 3c7. in the £, it had been as high as 
2s. 6(7., for the last fifteen years highest rate had 
been Is. in the £, 34595-7.— Witness paid 4s. 3(7., 
34599. — His valuation was only £4 5s., 34598. — Rail- 
way was some benefit to country, 34600. — Convenient 
for passengers, but train fare was very high, 35602. — 
Railway was -badly designed, and did not connect 
with ooal mines, coal had to be transhipped at Dro- 
mod -and Belturbet, 34600. 

Purchase of Non-Residential Holdings for Sub- 
Division Amongst Tenants Suggested. 


Poverty of People, Medical Relief Tickets, &c. 

Medical relief tickets had to be supplied, -as people 
•were unable to pay the doctor, it took all their money 
to pay rent, 34580. — Ballinamore school was in a 
bad condition, its mud wall supported by props, 
34580-1. 


Purchase of non-residential holdings by Board and 
sub-division among tenants suggested by witness -as 
an advantage to congested districts, 34604.— Schedul- 
ing electoral divisions in rural district of Ballina- 
more suggested, 34604. 


Parish Committee. 

Parish Committee scheme had worked well in Bal- 
linaniore, 34581. — Veiy poor people were not bene- 
fited, -as they could not contribute the necessary pro- 
portion in order to take advantage of grants, 34582-4. 
— Work alluded to was for repairs of houses, etc., 
34585. 


Roads. 

District was badly off for roads, but limit with re- 
gal'd to new roads had been reached, 34585. — -Stan- 
dard rate was 25 per cent, beyond the rate for the 
three years prior to passing of Local Government Act, 
34585. — Standard rate in Ballinamore was very low 
because of excessive railway rate which had to he 
paid at the same time, and was not taken into con- 
sideration in calculating standard rate, 34585. — Reso- 
lution had been put before Local Government Board, 
snowing how people were handicapped by this prac- 
tice, 34585. — And prevented from spending money oil 
local improvements, 34585. 


M'CARTAN, Mr. JAMES. 

See p. 226. 

Cause of Congestion. 

Cause of congestion in Ballinamore was exorbitant 
rents upon the land, 34591. — Tenants forced to go on 
Mgs -and mountains, ill-drained and ill-reclaimed, 
every patch of good land was in the hands of crazier 
or landlord, 34591. 

Compulsory Purchase. 

Remedy was compulsory purchase on terms that 
3^01 ^ enaiL ^ s a chance to live upon the land, 
■-"501 34593. — .Witness advocated compulsory pur- 
chase because sale of Godley property after Lord Ash- 
fflS-. A* became law had been such a success, 
oroSl. -Average price was fourteen to sixteen years’ 
purchase, 34591. 


GRAY, Rev. DENIS. 

See pp. 226-32. 

Fenagh, a typical parish in Leitrim congested dis- 
tricts, land bad, rent- high, people deeply in debt to- 
shopkeepers, 34605. — After two judicial fixtures rent 
still higher than fifty, or even thirty, yearn ago ; on 
one holding, occupied by three men, rent thirty-five 
years ago was £5; they improved it by their own. 
exertions, and rent was raised to £40, it was now re- 
duced to £30, after two reductions ; four people lived 
on it now, and had, on an average, twelve acres r 
one tenant had the whole, originally, it was sub- 
divided privately, and, sub-division was afterwards 
recognised, 34606-11. — Parish of Fenagh comprised 
portions of divisions of Rowan, Castlefore, and 
Fenagh; Rowan and Castlefore scheduled, Fenagh nor, 
it should be scheduled as well as all Leitrim ; average 
valuations of county lowest in Ireland, poverty ad- 
mitted, needed great care from Board to prevent it 
becoming a wilderness, was losing its best- population 
by emigration at rate of 1,000 a year ; families reared 
for America, earnings of sons -and daughters there were 
the only means of paying rent, shopkeeper, etc. ; no 
fisheries or industries except- poor form of agriculture, 
no institutions except workhouses ; overtaxed rate- 
payer's had -to pay nearly 2s. an the £ railway guaran- 
tee for Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway; coal no 
cheaper as promised, outsider's paid 11s. a ton, 
guarantors 15s. 6(7., ratepayers in minority on direc- 
torate, 34616. — -£77,000 p-aid by guarantors in last 
eighteen years to make up deficit and pay 5 per cent, 
dividends, 34616, 34728. — Poverty operated against 
Primary education, 9,000 children on rolls, average 
attendance 59 • 6, not because they did not value it as 
many walked miles regularly to night schools; infants 
attended regularly except in cold weather, when they 
had no warm clothes, older Children had to stay and 
help get in crops or they would starve in winter, 
34616-, 34726, 34729. — Compulsion should not be tried, 
it would take labour from the fields, as there were 
only the very old and the very young left, 34727, 
34729-30. — Carpentry class attended regularly by 
youths -after day’s work, 34616. 

30 
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Second Teem Rents not on Equitable basis of 
Puechase owing to Rack Rents. 

Few sales under Land. Act of 1903, terms prohibi- 
tive, 24A years’ purchase or 4s. in. the £; better land 
sold under Ashbourne Act at 13 year's’ with decadal 
reductions; second term rents not equitable basis of 
purchase price in parish on account of tenants’ im- 
provements and former rack rents, 34616. — O’Beinie 
Estate at Gastlefore offered for 24i years’ purchase, 
was formerly owned by Mr. Walsh, - who did not have 
low rents ; incredible rise in rents after estate came 
into Mr-. O’Beirne’s hands, thirty-seven or thirty- 
eiight years ago; rent of Mrs. Gilhooly’s holding under 
Mr. Walsh, £3 2s. 6 cl., under Mr. O'Beirno, 
£7 15s. Z' 2 d., after two judicial inductions, £3 16s. ; 
rent of Rodger Leddy’s holding, under Mr Walsh, 
£4 14’s., under Mr. O’Beime, £10 15s. 8A it., now 
£5 17s. 6 d . ; rent of Jas. M’Manus holding, under 
Mr. W alsfn , £14 5s., under Mr. O’Beime, £32 7s. 9(7., 
now £15 13s. ; no turbary attached to holdings on 
estate, large portion of land reclaimed by tenants 
from bog, 34616-7. - -Operations of Land Commission 
had nothing to do with increases of rent from time 
to time of raising by Mr. O’Beirne till 1881, 34694-5. 
— Purchase made in Encumbered Estates Court, 
34619. 

Migration. 

Migration the most difficult of Board's duties, 
necessary for relief of congestion, parish priests should 
be consulted, 34619. 

Compulsory Purchase. 

Compulsion the only means of making tenants 
owners of soil on fair terms ; pending compulsion the 
zones should be abolished and County Councils have 

C er of veto on sales, 34619.-— Board should have 
1 power to buy land required for relief of conges- 
tion; there should be a tribunal to value lands and 
do justice to landlords and tenants and fix fair price, 
34620-2, 34720-3.— -Landlord would not necessarily get 
his net income, if land were wanted for public good, 
fair for him to part with it at a loss in that case, 
34623-7, 34707-9. — The State had power to take a 
man s possessions, there were precedents in history. 
34628-35, 34639, 34709-10. — Landlord should get fair 
price, 34640. — Of which tribunal would judge, 34641. 
Landlord owed restitution to tenants in some cases 
after exorbitant rents of the past, 34641-2, 34655.— If 
not he should get fair price and not be a loser through 
compulsion, 34643-4, 34715.— If a commodity were 
wanted for public need State had right to acquire it 
no matter what position owner wero left in, 34645-6 
—Fuel needed as well as land, 34647-8.— If turf were 
exhausted State would ihave right to acquire coal 
mines for people fair value should be put on them 
by tribunal, which was what property represented to 
owners; State should pay them a price that would re- 
turn what they derived before, 34649-54.— Owners of 
land should not be penalised because rents used to be 
high now they were reduced ; one landlord in Fenagh 
made his tenants future tenants and refused to fix 
rents, he put on exorbitant rents thirty-five years ago 
^purchased property, 34656-7. -Future ten- 
JirtcouM not go into court, and could therefore be 
fleeced by iMidford, 34660.— Laud Act did not apply 
S for .Wg fair Sii 

evicted and re-mstated as future tenant, paying three 

SSut it i ' 1 h ° f Ia ' ld ’j mbmas >tod molten tcT agent 
*’ “ loolt mto matter but did 

nothing, 34664.— Man had no time ' to go info 
M66S — He was in arreare 

Acfc passed, and no one in arrears could go into 
court then, 34666-70. — He had „o security of mu 2 
» future tenant, 34672.-Compulsio„ not to be a? 
fi-J? f/ r J U jf ecessa - vy ’ amicable compromise should be 
tetd firsft .if a man offered to sell at 241 yeaiV pur- 
chase, and tenants did not agree to price., 34674-6 — 
Compulsion should be applied if necessary for 100 

sBisS? g 


GRAY, Rev. DENIS — continued. 

built for them, rent of cottages would other™; t „ 
on rates, 34683, 34733-6.-A?t of 1881 
spective effect, 34691-2.-WiWs 
that consideration , 34693. -All the tenants coSfJS 
go into court immediately after Act was passed Una?* 
Arrears kept them out, 34698.-Tl«v £3? L**®' 
seeded against for arrears at ally time even' .n 
lodging application for fair rent, 34699.7M_p" 
«*s of eviction could only be carried against 
after two years, they could be sued in ordte™ 
of law for balance, 34701—Evicted tenants on S 
restored were future tenants as a tula, could ba S 
judicial tenants by mutual agreement with h,„iij 
34702-4. — Compensation for disturb™ , 5^* ' 
sion for a man’s future, his only chance was beta 
fixed to his holding, 34705-6.— Question onlv *!!!? 
after 1®®1, 34725.— Compulsion shoulS” LteVZ 
ante with large amount of land as well as'to la^T 
1^?' , compensation not necessary, 34711.3 

Might bo taken as a general principle that tlicee from 
Whom land was taken should not be in a worse omit?™ 
than they wore before, 34716.-Ko need for commit 
if land could be obtained at fair price, it was nmplv 
a, case of reasonable price, 34717-8.— Matter not %o 
formidable as it appeared, 34724-Compulsion shouS 
f® appIl J^*° ] “ ldlor <J. tenant, farmer, and £ 
keeper, 34731— there was a difference between m L 
who worked his own grass and one who let lit on 
eleven months system, latter should have compulsion 
applied in any casts, 34732— Would also apply it “ 
shopkeeper using grazing as accommodation land for 
townspeople, needs of town not so great as of 
migrants 34737-8— If State carried out a polk-? £ 
volving loss to individuals State should bear less, 


Amalgamation of Congested Districts Board and 
Estates Commissioners. 

Amalgamation of Board and Estates Commissioners 
opposed by witness, both not wanted in Connaught, 
Commissioners should work in other provinces and 
board in Connaught, 34619.— Leitrim, formerly ne- 
glected, should liave representative on Board, 34619. 

Beneficial Work of Parish Committees. 

Parish Committees doing splendid work, sphere of 
duties and grants should bo increased ; scheme the 
best Board had undertaken, work obtained best value, 
just what congested! areas required, material and 
mental condition of people improved by it, stimulated 
seli-relliance, Strengthened economic and social 
character of people, no other way in Which money 
could bo so productivoly applied', stimulated poor 
people to make most out of land; had a civilising and 
education ;d effect, once people began to improve 
louses and holdings they would go on; with increased 
grants under this scheme land .in Leitrim could be 
made to yield double, 34619, 34688— Absence of labour 
one cause of land going back, 34684-7— If fanner were 
given enough money to enable him to put labour into 
land and instnictian as to use of manures, drainage, 
«te., land would yield doubte, 34619, 34689, 
04/40. Action of Parish Committee would keep more 
abour in country, 34690. — If well presided over and 
efficiently staffed Committees would turn even- farm 
into a garden, 34619. 

Rents should be Fixed on Possibilities of Land 
as Worked by an Ordinary Tenant without Help 
, of 1 arish Committee. 

‘ .should not be fixed on the utmost a holding 
could yield, but on its capabilities with an ordinary 
man leaving a margin, 34741-7.— Though holding 
could yield double with extraneous aid of Parish 
tiommitte© rent should not be fixed higher on account 
of that, 34748-53. — Extraneous aid was not expected 
wlien rents • were fixed, 34753-4. - -Many could not 
utm °st capability. Very unjust for land- 
lord to get- benefit of help given by Parish Committee 
to tenants, 34755-60— Reduction of refit not contem- 
plated, 34761— It was too high; and it would be 
unjust to keep ;it so on account Of help given bv; Par 
ish Committees, 34762-5.— Man would be able to pay 
with tlieir help but not without it, 34766. 
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GRAY, Rev. DENIS — continued. 

Mineral Resources oe Locality. 

Mineral resources of locality should be worked, ex- 
tensive coal fields in Arigna and Slieveanierin, by 
that means Leitrim could be raised to wealth, high 
standard of wealth never achieved by agriculture 
alone ; mineral resources should be discovered by put- 
ting down bore holes as had been done in India with 
great success, best coal seams in Arigna reported to 
have never been reached, bore hole 500 feet deep would 
probably be beginning of huge development of mining 
industry in Arigna Valley, and Slieveanierin moun- 
tain, 34619. 

Compressed Peat Industry. 

Compressed peat would be a useful industry, some 
such industry should be started, want of peat fuel in 
many parts, price of coal at Arigna prohibitive, com- 
pressed peat easily carried long distances, 34619. 

Necessity for Drainage and Roads. 

Field and arterial drainage and road accommoda- 
tion urgently needed in Leitrim, twenty lakes in 
Fenagh parish, with swamps in vicinity ; draining 
two or three feet of water off lakes would make many 
acres reclaimable, it could be easily done, 34619. 


RODDY, Mr. M. 

See pp. 232-5. 

Description of Witness’s Farm. 

Witness’s farm comprised 18 statute acres, valua- 
tion £9 or £10, it was bog land worked as mixed 
farm, 1£ or 2 Irish acres tilled, the rest meadow and 
gmzing, cows kept and grazed in winter for hay, 
crops fed pigs and supplied house, 34768-71. — Milch 
cows kept, milk sold at creamery for 3d. to 4d. a gal- 
lon', usually 3T4d. to 3‘70d. a gallon, price never -the 
same two months running, 34772-5. — Cows fed on 
grass in summer, hay in winter, 34776, 34829-30, 
34833. 

Calf-Rearing. 

Calves given natural milk till eight weeks old, 
then maize and separated milk when they began 
to get on, 34776-7. — Not much grown for winter feed- 
ing, a few mangolds, cows got some half-threshed 
straw as well as hay, 34831, 34836. — Calves also fed 
on hay as well as Indian meal, &c., . 34834. — No 
reason why calves should not be good if fed in that 
way, in spite of creameries, 34778. — No butter in 
winter, as cows were dry, 34835. 

Home-Made Butter v. Creamery Butter. 

Selling milk to creameries made about the same 
profit as home-made butter, saved labour, if there 
were good butter-makers at home they would beat 
creameries, ordinary country butter not up to stan- 
dard, bad butter - makers made more by selling milk 
to creamery, good deal of bad butter in market, 
34779-82. 

Usefulness of Instruction given in District 
up to the Present — Parish Committees 
the only Valuable Institution. 

Department of Agriculture useless up to the pre- 
sent and almost everything else, except Parish Com- 
mittees, 34810. — Lecturer sent by County Committee 
no practical use, he came so seldom, 34811. — 'More 
useful . if Parish Committee administered County 
Committee’s funds, 34812. — Good men on County 
Committee, 34813-4. — Uselessness of present methods 
has been pointed out, nothing done to improve them, 
34815-7.— -Lecturer told them a number of things, 
such as importance of making manure in winter for 
cropping in summer, and of having crops of man- 
golds and turnips to feed cattle dn winter, and that 
ravages of the fly kept -back growth of turnips, lec- 
ture not practical on the whole, 34837-42. — One ex- 
perimental plot in district for first time this year, 
on medium land, such as people had, owner of farm 
labour whioh he applied according to directions 
of Committee’s expert, there had not been much time 
look at it yet, 34818-20. — Not cropped last year, 


RODDY, Mr. M. — continued. 

the only experimental plot was half an acre 
of potatoes, lea field could be cropped, and potatoes 
planted where oats could not be sown, 34843-4. — Wit- 
ness had never heard of plots oS which crops of tur- 
nips, mangolds, etc., were taken, 34845. — Potato plot 
the first and only one in witness’s district, 34844, 
34846. 

Veterinary Assistance Needed for Cattle. 

Veterinary assistance needed for cattle, none in 
locality, except quack doctor, nearest veterinary sur- 
geon in Boyle or Longford, they seldom oame, and 
charged highly for distance, 34846-8. 

Suggestions for Relief of Congestion. 

Relief of congestion recommended by Aughnashee- 
hn Branch of League by means of land purchase 
through Congested Districts Board, migration, recla- 
mation of cutaway bogs to enlarge holdings and as- 
sistance to holders to improve productive powers, 
34783, 34797.— Parish Committee best agency, limits 
of their operations should he extended from £7 to £10 
valuation, 34784, 34808-9'. 

Migration. 

Some holders in district would migrate a reason- 
able distance, 10 or even 20 miles, perhaps further, 
34785-88. — Difficult to get heads of families to go outoF 
Leitrim, young men might go to any part of Ireland, 
34789-90. — No hard and fast line, men with families 
would not like to go far away from their friends at 
first, 34791-3. — If several families went together they 
would go 30 or 40 miles irrespective of county, 34794- 
5. — Migration would relieve congestion, 34795, 34801. 

Enlargement of Holdings by Drainage and 
Reclamation. 

Reclamation of cutaway bogs by some agency like 
Parish Committee would add to holdings, consider- 
able amount available, 34795-6, 34798-800. — Parish 
Committee could do a great deal in the way of drain- 
age and reclamation, 34802-3. — Mountainous tracts 
in Greshlaun, 34804. 

Congested Area in Ballinamore. 

Whole parish of Ballinamore congested, holdings 
fairly Large in one electoral division, outside that 
they were mostly under living standard, 34805. — Poor 
men outside scheduled area as much in need of as- 
sistance from Parish 'Committee as those within, 
34806-7. 

Objection to Direct Sale Under Act of 1903. 

Sales between landlords and tenants should he 
stopped, under pressure of arrears -tenants agreed 
to a price up to 21i and 24£ years’ purchase in order 
to get relief from arrears, from the fear of eviction, 
no security for 24^ years’ purchase, 34822; 34825. — 
Not much buying an this district under last Act, 
some under previous Acts, 34823. — Annuities could 
never be got from tenants who had not paid rent for 
14 years, estates sold under Act of 1903 at 24^ years’, 
and under previous Acts for 16 or 14 years’ purchase, 
34824. — Old Acts not objected to, 34826. — Under direct 
sale under Act of 1903, landlord had upper hand, 
county would have to pay for poor tenant, 34827. — 
That had not occurred yet, tenants had agreed to 

E rice on some estates because they -were in ’landlord’s 
ands, while on neighbouring estates they would not 
take either 24^ or 21 £ years’ purchase, 34828. 

KANE, Rev. MATTHEW. 

See pp. 235-7. 

Inadequacy of Grants to Parish Committees. 
Ballinamore district congested ; people very poor ; 
equally so in non-scheduled districts as in scheduled ; 
district mountainous ; crops dependent on weather : 
potatoes failed last year ; Board did nothing excepu 
give usual dole to Parish Committees, which were not 
adequate to needs, 34849-51. — Committees did best 
they could on their poor means, 34860. — Leitrim got 
less assistance from Board than any other county, 
34868. — Grants to Committees should be increased, 
and they should be consulted about local schemes. 
34869, 34893. 
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KANE, Rev. MATTHEW — continued. 


KANE, Rev. MATTHEW — continued. 


Untenanted Land. 

360 acres of untenanted land available for relief of 
congestion in district, 34851. 


Evictions. 

Evictions carried out in 1892 with characteristic 
cruelty by landlord ; witness thought all landlords 
cruel ; had never heard of good one ; agitation in Stroke 
in 1892 to get rents reduced after bad year ; people 
unable to pay were evicted ; agent was lenient, so 
special agent was appointed, who burnt people’s 
houses ; slated houses built for emergency men put in 
on 11 months’ system, they never paid rent, 34854. 

Compulsory Purchase. —Grants to be made prom 
Excess Taxation. 

Compulsory purchase remedy for congestion ; should 
be at moderate price ; Congested Districts Board 
should get further grants to be paid out of Treasury ; 
Ireland overtaxed by four millions a year ; this sum 
should be allotted to congested districts ; witness 
thought figure really higher, 34854-9. 


Instances of injustice of Landlords. 

One landlord before Land Act of 1881 took 4,000 
acres of mountain for a grazing ranch for himself ; 
land valuable limestone ; fence put round ; patches 
at foot of mountain left to farmers ; rent raised Is. 
in the pound every successive year ; one tenant pre- 
vented keeping ducks for fear they should eat fry 
of fish in landlord’s pond; another told he would be 
evicted if he irrigated his field, as fish got out of 
pond when sluice was opened, 34859-60. — Another 
agent raised a man’s rent £1 because he caught him 
shooting a magpie, 34860. — Another man made to send 
his son away because he beat a neighbour’s son at 
boxing ; same agent fined tenants who came late with 
rents ; people said he pocketed fines ; he also sold 
landlord’s portrait, forcing people to buy it ; no peace 
m country till landlords were bought out, 34860. 


Industries. — Cottage Dairies v. Creameries. 

■ 2 / 1 ?c 1 n ainage antl dairi<?s should receive more attention, 
34860.— They would be reproductive, 34872. — Home 
industries necessary to stop emigration ; butter- 
making the only one, and that was being destroyed 
by the creameries ; only one day’s milk kept by the 
farmers 34872.— Creameries did harm ; home-made 
buttermilk better for children, the best of tonics; 
bettor dames would secure good milk and butter and 
industries for people who now emigrate, 34860.— Uni- 


form standard butter could be secured if cottage dairies 
were built to each house, 34861-2.— Dairies having be=n 
built instructresses could be sent, 34863.-— Not 
done before because people could not afford if 
34864. — £8 or £10 required to build dairv ■ 
hot water pipes necessary to keep up temperature ii 
winter, 34865-7.— Dairy should be near house with 
outside entrance, 34868. — Creamery not so profitable 
as dairy ; creamery started as experiment and was 
co-operative, no profit, 34873-81.— Price of butter in 
French War Is. 3d. a lb., average price in 1890 11 
34882-6. — Three gallons of milk to one pound butter 
34887. — 3 to 4 d. a gallon paid for milk in crea- 
mery, 34883.— Cottage dairy better than creamery 
34894. — Witness had been in Leitrim eighteen years 
before that in Donegal and Monaghan, 34869. ’ 

Protest against breeds of Live Stock introduced 
by Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Agriculture ruining country with 
regard to breeds of live stock, not suited to country • 
Board would do better in consultation with Parish 
Committee to find out local requirements, 34869 
34891. — Breed of carriage horses destroyed bv cross- 
breeding with English ; the few do.Jceys a total 
failure, unable to carry back load, harder to feed than 
horses ; old Irish donkey carried heavy loads and was 
easily fed ; fowl disease unknown till new breeds 
were introduced ; pigs a failure ; old pig with very 
long snout gave better bacon and used to plough 
fields in winter ; they had not died out, 34870-1. 

One agent buying a property borrowed money to do 
so and doubled rent ; tenants had to sow flax every 
year to pay it ; that ruined land, 34870-1. 


MULYERY, Mr. PATRICK. 
See p. 237. 


Parish Committees. 

Parish Committee of Currabeer got £50 grant; 
tins was the third year of working ; eighty appli- 
cations, fifty-six persons got portion of grant ; very 
poor people got no benefit ; discretion should be given 
to Parish Committee to deal with exceptional cases, 
which were few ; they could not make exceptions at 
present ; seven-eighths of people could fulfil conditions, 
but there were some who could not; one-fourth value 
of improvements given by Committee ; witness had 
already pointed out need to Board ; something could 
bo done if they would send inspector, 3^895-905. 
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SIXTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING- 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Temperance Hall, Grange, County Sligo. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, gc.y.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb. K.C.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p.; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., D.L.; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


27370. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What institution or 
association are you representing here this morning ?-- 
I am representing the County Council of Sligo. L 
am Vice-Chairman. 

27371. You have not sent in any memorandum or 
sketch of the evidence you desire to give?— No; I 
made a sketch of my own ; only merely a Bketch note. 

27372. Do you propose to give evidence merely on 
the local requirements of Sligo, or generally on the 
steps which the Commission may be advised to take ? 
—My evidence would be on the local needs of the 
county, and particularly the local needs of my own 
electoral divisions of the county. 

27373. Which are those ?— Clifloney North, Cliffoney 
South, Ross Inver East and Ross Inver West. Of 
course Clifloney North and Clifloney South are con- 
gested, but Ross Inver East and Ross Inver West are 
not congested — a point which I shall make farther on. 

27374. When you say not congested, you mean not 
scheduled as congested ? — Not scheduled. 

27375. But perhaps it would be the most convenient 
V’ay of taking your evidence that you should make 
your statement, and we will ask you questions on any 
opinions or facts that you adduce to us? — Very well. 

27376. Mr. O’Kelly. — A re you here in the dual 
capacity of representing your own immediate electoral 
divisions and also representing the County Council ? — 
Yes. I may say we held a meeting in reference to the 
needs of the local people. 

27377. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Then make any state- 
ment you desire and we will ask you any ques- 
tions that occur to us upon it? — Well, the first 
general statement I would like to make is this. 
I would like to see congestion scheduled all over Con- 
naught, and, furthermore, my two electoral county 
divisions which run along the mountain flat, or 
rather the mountain side, notwithstanding that the 
rale of the Congested Districts Board does not admit 
of scheduling them in consequence of the acreage valu- 
? .° n- ~ l t is a fundamental rule of the Congested Dis- 
/'j a aT ? ^kat when the valuation exceeds 30s. per 
Paa the district will not be scheduled as congested — 
ut notwithstanding that the population is less than 
ounl entitle them to be scheduled as congested, they 
, ^ P °° r , or P 00rer than those two divisions that 


w ^ afc are the exceptional circumstances 
Tonnrtf a * 36 , t ^ le valuation over 30s. ? — They hold more 
? p °Jt n ai , n .^nd, and the land, I must say, is of a 
ei 7 inferior quality. 

that^wv, — What you mean to convey is 

Gn “ 10 Poor Law valuation is above 30s. per 


Mr. Henry Brennan examined. 

head the district is not scheduled. It is not on the 
valuation of the acreage of course? — Yes. The wording 
I presume on that point is this, that if the popu- 
lation and valuation are taken in round numbers 
and if the valuation exceeds in round numbers 30s. 
on the population, then, of course, it is not congested. 
Am I right there? 

27380. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Yes. 

27381. Mr. O’Kelly.— You are quite right. I only 
wanted to make it clear. . , 

27382. Sir John Colomb.— The scheduling is not by 
the Congested Districts Board but by the Act of Par- 
liament?— Oh, yes, I believe that to be true,, but I 
presume we are here with the object of repealing the 
Act of Parliament by our evidence or by the report 
and findings of the Commission. That is one point 
l would like to bring under your consideration. There 
are other points with regard to local works in the 
congested districts, and amongst those local works 
one of the greatest and most urgent needs in my own 
district is the draining of the flooded area in Clifloney 
North, in the townland of Bundufi, for which I have 
got a memorial— I think this appeal has been made 
before to the Congested Districts Board from the 
people that are the sufferers. It is on the property of 
the Rt. Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 

27383. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What is the name of 
the propert y ? — Well, they call it the Ashley Estate, 
and Bunduff is the townland. 

27384. Sir John Colomb. — What electoral division 
is it in? — The Clifloney North electoral division. 
There are seventeen tenants adjoining this, and their 
lands are flooded, I may say,« the whole year round, 
so much so that the road which leads into their houses 
is flooded, and they have to go up through the fields 
even in time of death or sickness, for doctor or priest, 
and to trespass on other people, and if there is a 
burial or death in the townland they have to carry 
the corpse that way, for though there is a road, the 
road is flooded. And there is a means that could be 
adopted of relieving this flooding by running a drain 
through the landlord’s property, for which no com- 
pensation could be claimed, because it is his own 
flooding, and it could be run into the Atlantic at 
Mullaghmore, and the cost would not be very much. 
I think the Congested Districts Board have been 
memorialised on this point already, but they have 
done nothing. They have done nothing for these poor 
people. I have advised dhem again and again 
to apply to their landlord, and they have done so, and 
their landlord has done nothing. He said he would 
remedy it, but he has done nothing except to take their 
rent, and he is very agreeable in doing that. 


Apr. 17, 1907 

Mr. Henry 
Brennan. 
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' 2738$, Mr. Kavanagh. — Are the people you are 
talking df in a congested area ?— Yes, and I can give 
you their names ana the valuation, and the memorial. 
They have made a very strong appeal to me, of course, 
as a Poor Law Guardian and as a County Councillor, 
and on all the public boards of the county. I may say 
I am a member of all the public boards in the County 
Sligo, and they have made a very strong appeal to 
me and also to their priest here and the doctor. 

27386. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did I understand 
you to say that the landlord expressed his willingness 
and intention to make a drain ? — He expressed his 
willingness to make a drain but he. only botched the 
thing. The tide sometimes comes in but does not 
affect the flooding. It is merely from the mountain 
and bog and streams ; but the tide has this effect, 
of stopping the outlet and it comes sometimes and 
opens a channel and at what we call low tide, but it 
is merely nominal. It is no labour whatever, and 
no relief to the bulk of the water. I am a resident 
there for thirty-one years and take a very deep in- 
terest in the matter, and the only relief that could 
be got would be to run a good open drain, piped and 
closed after a little time, and take-away the flood, 
and then when this would be accomplished it would 
not only benefit the tenants but benefit the land for a 
great distance around. 

27387. Mr. Sutherland. — Would the tide come back 
on the pipes ?— No, because you would bring it to a 
lower point where the tide comes. I think I explained 
that the 'tide does not do the flooding, but you take 
it out at. a level below the flooding. 

27388. Would not the thing be to make, a lock and 
keep the tide and let it run out at low water? — I am 
not an engineer, but from conversations I have had 
about the matter they tell me this could be done, and 
others tell me other means. Of course I agree about 
the lock. 

27389. Mr. O’ Kelly. — With whom had you the con- 
versations ?— With these people. 

27390. With. the County Surveyor? — No; not wi'th 
the County Surveyor. You see they have asked me 
to bring it up as a county business. Our county says 
that the landlord is responsible for these damages 
and why not sue him, and the answer is that they 
have no means to sue him, and they are afraid, be- 
cause they have four or five yearn’ arrears of rent. 

27391. And as you could not get the landlord to do 
rt you appealed to the Congested Districts Board? — 
Yes. 


_ *2. What area, approximately, is under water? 
—Well, I suppose there are 140 acres more than half 
covered with water, and there are seventy-one acres 
that suffer by this. 

How many people are affected ?— Eighteen. 

27394. How many people occupy holdings?— Eigh- 
teen, people occupy holdings. 

27395. It is a scheduled area?— A scheduled area. 

27396. What is the answer of the Congested Dis- 
tri „ c “ n f °^ d to Jour appeal ? — I could not tell vou. 

27397. You got no answer?— They got an answer, 
but 1 have not it. 

27398. When did you apply to them ?— Two or three 
years ago. 

27399. Surely they must have sent a reply ?— I did 
not personally apply to them. I applied on behalf 
of the tenants. 

27400. You do not know what the nature of the 
answer was from the Congested Districts Board?— I 
Could not tell you. I think the nature of the answer, 
if X remember, was that the landlord made some ob- 
jection. 


Irino wuV’ 1 ? . la ?. cUord made a " objection ?— Yes. 
27402 What objection did he make ?— Perhaps he 

: 01 thst Eort - 

. 27403. Sir John Colour.— W hen vou say “they" 
applied whom do you mean ?— I mean the tenants, the 
sunerers. 

• 2 1 4 ° 4 ,' JT ho was tl ? e cjnef tenant. Generallv there 
3 one leading man m the case of numerous tenants. 

Y e 01 r nS on this matter > as dm could give 
us direct information as to the nature of the com- 
mumcations with the kndiord ?— 1 asked him to ebrne, 

thev wm D co™ d3 ° imn * g ’ an / 1 not sure Aether 
more ^ ™ not . and unfortunately they put 

times. 7 shoulders than I am able to carry some- 


activb m°«u N C0L0MB — It, is generally the case of an 


27406. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What two t. 
that they applied to the landlord first, 
landlord while recognising that something JM® 
be done has not done sufficient to get the * ! "’ 
all events ? — N 3 . So I say. 161 °® 


27407. Thereupon the, applied to the CooksM p; 
tricts Board ?— To me to bring it before them. ° D 


45/4UO. Ana you, on their behalf, applied *y 
Congested Districts Board?— I advised them to ^ ^ 
27408. You did not apply !-I did noi lp,. 4 ^ 
sonallv. P 6 ^ 

27410. When they aeked yon yon reeommemlea ft,, 
to apply ? — Yes. 

27411. And they applied ?— They applied 
27412. And you do not know what answer thev 
—Except from verbal recollection that they have M i 
me the answer was that they sent down a m 
and that the landlord made some objection and P 
not know what the objection was. ’ G> 

27413. And that was two years ago?-About t*-> 
years ago. . 

27414. And nothing more has been done ?— Nothin, 
more has been done. ^ 


27415 . Sir Jons Coiora.-Do I nndenland thst 
you applied on behalf of the tenants?— I drafted » 
memorial for. them in their name,, and they simui 
their names' to it of course. ■ • b 


27416. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, 7 - Do you think 
that it is likely that in the course of the day when 
volunteers are coming forward to give eviddhfce soim 
men will come from that property to state the ten- “r 
of the reply from the Board?— Well, my lord i 
cannot answer that, because I really did not urge then 


27417. Sit John- Coi.omh.-Am the™ of th m „ 
here at all ? — I think not. 

27418. Is it far from this ?— Four miles from thi« 
within a quarter of a mile from Mullaghmore. 

27418a. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A t present you leave 
us without any definite information to carry it arv 
further, but perhaps that matter can stand overi- 
They may come forward Mr. Chairman, in a verr 
short time. Another very important point that I 
wish to bring before you is with regard to. the sea- 
weed and the making of kelp in this locality. But I 
t 8 !.? 0 ?! 1 P ardcm > 1 nmy just first go into the subject 
c>f Mullaghmore Harbour, which is . also in the con- 
gested district. 

27419. Sir John Colomb. — What electoral division 
is it in ?— It is in Cliffoney North, Mullaghmore Har- 
bour. I have been requested to mention it by all the 
people who fish there. I think we have about thirty 
boats, and they asked me to request that something 
should be done to the harbour. It is a very pretty 
harbour, and I believe, the property of the landlord 
as far as I am able to understand ; and the length 
of it is about 120 or 140. 

27420. Yards ? — Yes. About 700 wide, and it is 3 
very nice harbour, but they inform me that they 
cannot get any vessels into it of any dimensions. 

27421. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do you think it is 3 
nice harbour though you could not get any vessels int> 
3t * — Of course it has been a long time neglected. Of 
course we do get vessels into it, but we could get 
larger vessels. We get vessels into it of 100 tons and 
of 120, with coal and for kelp. 

27422. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it silted up? 
— Yes, it is silted up. 

27423. Sir John C olomb. — How deep is it at neap 
tide ? — At neap tide it goes entirely dry, and you could 
walk through it. 

27424. And at full tide? — At full tide it would to 
about twelve feet. 

27425. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has the Board 
done anything there ? — They have, they say, in 1903. 
That is another point that I go into further oh. In 1903, 
they say in their schedule that they spent £348. Of 
course I do not know that they did. I' have not seen 
any work going on or seen any person employed there, 
and I live within a mile of it, and it is opposite my 
door qnd I could see anyone working on it. 

27426. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What year is that 
—1903, for Mullaghmore Harbour jetty, But I fa'' 
to see the improvement and I fail to see' who did the 
worki on the jetty, whether it was done by the Board 
or by whom. I asked the question and could get no 
one to tell me who they were that did. the work. 

27427. Sir John Colomb. — Whom did' you ask. - 
I asked the inhabitants of the locality, and there is 
one thing I find fault with the Congested. District* 
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Hoard for, and I do believe I hare, grounds ^tor^it. 


■ * ihatever public works are dope in the locality 
„£LnUtive of. the locality is never consulted 
jhe repre „ Q<mr 1,-nmvs a word about it. 

-You go as far as to 


- • , there was a mistake, and that no i,» 
1903 ? No ; 

qpen any, nor do I know of a 


have not seen any, nor 
■iboufc the harbour. 

■ --" 0 1 Sir John Colomb.— D o yc 


I any construction 


,i dispute that the 

_ on ev°was "actually spent?— I do. 
pSSo Do you dispute that improvements and re- 
irX" the value of £348 were executed at all ?— Yes. 
pa 27431 Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell.— Would there be 
mistake about the date ; would the improvements 
Cave taken place earlier than the date assigned to 
I : iem t— There was an improvement, my lord, done to 
the pier or breakwater running out, and that improve- 
ment was merely some cement. 

27432. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I n what year was 
that ?_it must have been previous to that year, 1903. 

• ' 27433- Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he date as- 
signed to the expenditure may not have been quite 
the same as the date at which the work was earned 
out. About consulting the local representatives, 
iaieht there have been a difficulty in this, case owing 
to the fact that the works at Mullaghmore are private 
property ?— Well, I do not know, my lord, but 1 
„ pea k from mv experience of fifteen or sixteen years 
and knowledge, as a local man, of the work of the 
Congested Districts Board since its inception. It .1 
becoming now a second Commission of Estates, but in 
the earlier days I took a deeper interest in it. 

27434. Sir Francis Mowatt. — L et us clear this up. 
You have, for many years now, taken an interest in 
this harbour and its surroundings ? — Quite so. 

27435. And you live on the spot or in the immediate 
neighbourhood ? — I live within two miles of it. I may 
say I take, a walk there nearly every day when it is 


27436. So that one would say that at all e'vents if 
a sum of £348 had been spent during that period at 
any one time on the improvements in the harbour you 
must have noticed it ? — I must have noticed it. 

27437. And, you never did notice it? — I never did 
notice it. 

27438. But you did notice an improvement to the 
breakwater? — Yes, 1 did. 

27439. And you do not recollect what year that was 
in?— About three years back. 

27440. That would carry us to 1903, would not it? 

27441. Sir John Colomb. — You gave us the dale 
1903. How did you arrive at that, because here it 
does not appear that it was in 1903. Was it from 
the report? — Yes. 

27442. Of the Congested Districts Board for 1903 ? — 


Yes. 


27443. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think we have 
found the explanation of this matter. You stated 
that that £348 was spent in 1903, but it appears that 
the expenditure began previous to 1898, and that after 
1898, in 1899,, it had reached £348, and there has 
been no construction or work on that since. There- 
fore, the expenditure of £348 was concluded in 1899. 
Do you recollect that expenditure ? — I recollect no ex- 
penditure in fact since the Congested Districts Boar-l 
was established except this one expenditure that I 
te *i r to) of cementing and concreting the sea wall. 

27444. Mr. Sutherland. — W as that expensive? — 
^ ni of that would be 40 or 50 yards. 

27445. Was it at the other er.d ? — Yes. 

27446. IV here the tide covers it? — Where the tide 
washes over it. 

27447. Are you aware that work of that kind is ex- 
that; 7 ex P ens * ve ^ — Oh, yes ; I do not question 


thatt— n °t the sum of £348 be spent on 


27449. Sir Francis Mowatt. — B ut at all events 


r r ° a j now is that whatever the work on the 
T n ma y have been it has now silted up, and do 
t , aersta ^J that you have any boats belonging to the 
oour which cannot get in or out?— Well, larger 
, Y°- U ^ 8 e t ln - Of course, in neap tide boats cau- 
ln , at all. For argument’s sake, the fishermen 
hay ® to wait for the tide. 

»nfupV-Ye S0THEMiAND - — Is tliat because of the fill- 

^ ni ? w hen it was first made it was deep 
0 “ for them, was it?— Oh, quite deep enough. 


27452. In Ireland is it the habit or custom that har- Apr. 17, 1907. 
hours are kept clean at the public expense? — I have - 
not heard that. . . , 

27453. Has it ever occurred to you that that is a ■ Drenna “- 
work that ought to be done locally ? — Yes, but we have 
not got a local hold of it. . 

27454. You have not a local authority of any kind ? 

— It belongs to the landlord. 

27455. Does he levy the dues? — No. 

27456. Mr. O’Kelly.— Does the County Council of 
Sligo contribute anything towards the maintenance of 
piers and harbours ? — Yes but we have not this. 

27457. Since the Act of 1898 you have not contri- 
buted anything? — Not to this one. 

27458. But to any ?— Oh, yes, I think so. 

27459. Most Rev. Dr.. O’Donnell.— Did the owner 
at any time endeavour to dredge the harbour? — Not 
the present owner, but years ago it was kept in order 
by the late Lord Palmerston and Lord Mount-Temple, 
but Mr. Evelyn Ashley lias done nothing. 

27460. Sir John Colomb. — Is that only since 1881? 

— He has been in possession only a few years. 

27461. That is not my point, but that the pre- 
vious person did work which the present owner doe3 
not do ? — Yes. 

27462. Was the cessation of expenditure after the 
Act of 1881 ? — There could not be a cessation, because 
be did not do it before or after. 

27463. I thought you said before that it had been 
kept clean years ago ? — It was kept clean by the uncle 
of Mr. Ashley, Lord Mount-Temple. It was kept 
clean by Lord Palmerston in his day, as far as my re- 
collection goes or as far as I am informed ; but Mr. 

Ashley got possession of this property, I think, as well 
as I can recollect, in about 1877, and nothing has been 
done by him since. And, therefore, I shall be safe in 
saying* I do not know if you have any motive for 
putting such a question, but I daresay the passing of 
the Act of 1881 might have prevented him if he had 
an inclination, but he had not one either before or 
after. 

27464. That is all we want to ask about that har- 
bour. You put that in on your way to some other 
point you wanted to mention ? — Now, I wish to bring 
under your notice the kelp industry. That is an in- 
dustry 'that has been a very successful one and very 
profitable' and very remunerative to the people here. 

There were hundreds of families that used to gather 
this weed from the sea and burn kelp, but it has been 
so monopolised by one buyer that they have dwindled 
down almost to let it die out. 

27465. It has been so monopolised by one buyer? — 

Yes. On the ground that they cannot get a market 
for it. They have no encouragement, and they cannot 
get a market for it. We formerly got as much as 
£5 or £6 a ton for it, and it is now down to £3, or at 
the very highest £3 5s. ; and at the end of the season 
to 50s. and 30s. and 35s. ; and the poor people do. not 
think it is worth while looking after. And it is a 
very fine thing, and there is plenty on the shore there 
if buyers would give the reasonable prices of the time 
when they gave £5 or £6 a ton for it. From informa- 
tion that I have received from others in Glasgow and 
elsewhere they get iodine and what is extracted from 
it in a superior condition now. 

27466. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Cheaper? Eut I am 
afraid they have other means of getting it than from 
kelp, and what has happened is that the buyers have 
fallen off, because they do not find it to pay them at 
that price? — Yes. 

27467. Can you suggest any remedy for that?- I 
would suggest that the Congested Districts Board 
would either give a grant or seek to establish a inaiket 
somewhere else, or turn kelp-making into a factory 
themselves. 

27468. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you see, Mr. 

Brennan, that there might be some danger in making 
that experiment ? Is it not the fact that those who 
control the iodine trade might close up the kelp 
industry on the Irish coast if opposition was threat- 
ened? Might they not refuse to take Irish kelp at 
all ?— Oh, these buyers ? 

27469. Yes? — Well, my lord, 'I have not heard that, 
but I have heard that Spain or Cuba, or some of those 
places would send in a substitute to England if they 
refused to buy; but that would be running it on a 
sentiment. 


27470. Sir Francis suggested 'to you that some ex- 
planation might be found ill the larger output in other 
countries. That has undoubtedly occurred in South 
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Apr. 17, 1907. America. It is said, rightly or wrongly, that the pro- 
duction is so abundant that they could dispense alto- 
gether with the iodine which is got from Irish kelp. 
However, I take it that one of your suggestions was 
that a factory might be tried for the production of 
iodine and by-products derived from kelp? — Yes. 

27471. That is one suggestion. But let me put this 
view. Has it been complained by buyers that the 
article is not as good as generally it used to be ? — Yes, 
that has been a complaint by purchasers. 

27472. I put it because I am aware on the Donegal 
coast that there are many complaints of that kind? — 
Yes, that complaint is made of some that is shipped 
from Mollaghmore. 

27473. They say that on the Donegal coast ; there 
they complain that the article is not as good as ex- 
pected ? — Yes. 

27474. In view of that, what do you think of some 
authority like the Congested Districts Board appoint- 
ing an inspector here and there as a guarantee to 
buyers that the article was made up to a proper 
standard? — I daresay that would be a guarantee to 
buyers, but you know that the buyers send down a man 
with instructions to see and test how many ounces or 
pounds, say, of the extract of iodine he is able to take 
from a ton of kelp, and, of course, it may be right for 
the Congested Districts Board to do as your lordship 
mentions, but the buyer still would buy is merely on 
the advice of his own man, his own inspector. 

27475. Sir Francis Mowaxt. — But the difficulty 
which occurred to me is that in either case he will not 
buy it except in the expectation that he will make a 
profit on it ? — J ust so. 

27476. But, unfortunately, if other nations or other 
people can produce kelp at the highest at £3 a ton 
there is very little opportunity of our selling our kelp 
here at more than £3 a ton, a'nd that is the real diffi- 
culty. And now you suggest that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should make a species of experiment and 
see whether they could not get more than £3 a ton? — 
Quite so. I suggest that they should take up the 
manufacture of iodine themselves. 

27477. Mr. Sutherland. — And bear the loss ?— You 
could speculate either loss or gain in it. It is a two- 
sided question. They should bear the gain as well as 
the loss. 

27478. 1 suppose you are aware that the whole 
rpnnn" * or British manufacture of kelp is about 
7,00° tons, and that there is no probability or possi- 
bility m the face of Chilian produce to increase it 1 

I am not aware of the figures. 

27479. So that it has not a very hopeful outlook ?— 

I fear it has not. 

27480. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou would not 
be surprised to hear that, as a matter of fact, the 
Congested Districts Board contemplated such a 
factory as you have now suggested ? — I did not think 
l was such a prophet. 

27481- But you will not be surprised, also, to hear 
that when they found that those who control the 
iodine trade might refuse in case such an opposition 
b , uy , Irisl } - kel P’ the Board > in the in- 
terats of Irish kelp-making, hesitated and did not 
push the experiment ? — Yes. 

thS 4 *?; ?■' °»ly i» tt.i« locality 

that the price of kelp has fallen so much?— Oh, no; 

I daresay it is general. 

87483. Have you any idea of what they get down 
the coast o£ Donegal, for instance !— glod deal 
Mullaghmore Harbour. 

27484. Would you think that your kelp made here 
was as good m quality as Donegal kelp!— Oh, yes; 
they get more for it. J 

27485. They get a higher price tor it than they do in 
SaS^TWis Sf ? h gathered here along the 


27489. Nothing less than £5 would 
N othingjess ; but you see the way it is in the y ' 


. ,, There is no better or more productive seaweed 
f>°t than what is obtained here. 

• Sil r ’“’ ro " Mowair.— At its very low price 
of S y Say what y°” ccuM make here!— Tn the end 
of the season it comes down. They start a* £3 or 
£3 5s., and a company who have been baying many 
years gave them that. We had very good’bu™ at 
£3* SSr’.frt ’ learly £8 » r £s - Wow ft is 

fc30? d or 21ta Sf a !t "'°" la *»*> *>*» 

° 5"' °* , ’ that disheartens a man, with two 


time with the poor people. They have nortiJr 
do. The people will go out when there i 8 w w g els6 “ 
the throw of the wrack in, and they gather if 1 *5 ttl1 
it up, and, of course, it affords employment to ttflj 


because there is a great deal of trouble with 


27491. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Do the 
here run it into the solid or sell it in drv“aft* 
They run it into the solid. 1 nesj— 


27492. Sir Joan Comma— But your kelp , 
usher Dnce. and therefore Him — a _ , T* 1 


higher price, and therefore they are not 4 hard'hh 
here as in Donegal ? — I suppose our seaweed if - ' 


deal richer in quality. ' * ~ a4,ccJ 15 a « re » 

27493. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. There is 

deal of variety in it. The Mayo weed is verv 
it not ? — Yes. 


”'27487 ^hduetry 1 is dwindling away“ 


27494. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Now we haw ,• 
with that ? I have also been requested, before 1 fij 
Mullaghmore to make an appeal to your Board hr f 
curing-house for fish. The fishermen tell me that thev 
lose almost half their earnings by having to sell at 
early hour of the day to what thSy call S Ic3bny.“" 
cadgers, which is t.he lam +W, 1 *. .* 


r • , , , the term they are known by in 

r phraseology, that is men who come with carts from 
Bundoran and shippers, and take them away to the 
railway. They put out to sea at five o’clock in the 
morning and set their lines or nets, and they cannot 
stop out fishing longer than two o’clock i - 


And they state 'to me, and I believe it is a very sound 
reason, that if they could stop out till four or five 
o clock m the evening and bring in their fish and sell 
t hem or get them cured and send them on to market 
they would make more money, and that from two to 
five is the time the take is on. That is another point 
they asked me to bring before you. 

27495. When you say a curing-house do you merely 
mean a- cold house in which the fish could lie til! 
morning, or that they should be opened and salted?- 
A house where they could be opened and salted, such 
as they have at Dunmore and other places. 

27496. Sir John Colomb. — What fish are you speak- 
ing of when you speak of a take in the afternoon?-! 
a.m talking of mackerel and haddock and whiting, and 
the general fish taken in the day. 

27497. The taking of mackerel, that is night fish in g , 
is not it ? — Yes. They go out at five o’clock in the 
morning, but they fish all day for it. 

27498. But you do not take mackerel in the after- 
noon? — Well, they led me to believe that they do. I 
am not a fisherman. I know I was down last summer 
at Dunmore, and I saw curing houses there. 

27499. Has the locality, or this section of the 
locality, brought, this matter before the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or before the Fishery Branch of the Agri- 
culture Denartrm.nt 1 T +ln'r,L- 


culture Department ? — I think not. 

27500. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How long have 
they felt the want of it, has it been for a long time? 
— Oh, I daresay it has. » 

27501. Mr. Sutherland. — Do the fishermen there 
fish for anything exceot the local needs?— They fish 
for all. 

27502. They sell all the fish in the neighbourhood 
itself, fresh ? — Oh, yes ; there are buyers coming from 
Bundoran and from Sligo. 

27503. And do they send the fish away? — Yes. 

27504. Where to ? — To different places, some of them 
put into barrels. 

27505. Then you want the Congested Districts Board 
to do something further ?- — Yes. They send them 

fresh. Now, there are one or two local buyers, and 
they come and want the catch. They come from Bun- 
doran and Sligo, and they have to bundle up the fish 
a n P u * i ^ em into barrels and send them. 

27506. They do something to them before they pub 
them mto the barrel ? — I do not think they do. 

27507. Do they not gut them out, split them, and 
put them into light salt? — No, I do not think they 
“°* No, I know they do not. 

27508. They send them away fresh 7— Yes. 

27509. Sir John Colomb. — TTou are speaking of Mul- 
laghmore Harbour ?— Yes. 

27510. You live close to there ? — I do not live in the 
ullage, but I live in the next village, and I 


i.2/”" tlie P '° d ““ r ' not t* 10 "buyer ! — That 


thoroughly conversant with the mode 
work. 


i which they 


27511. Mr. Sutherland.— Are you conversant with 
their idea of how the Congested Districts Board could 
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■ hunt a raring house 1 — Their idea is first to estab- 
f ifo ,nrine house, and then to send a man to educate 
i how tosalt aid cure the fish. 

1 ?7512 To teach them the way to do it?— Yes. 

27513 And do you think they are not sufficiently 
ware of these operations themselves ? — I do not think 

they are capable of curing, and if they were capable of 
. urine, they have nowhere to store. 

27514 And would they not have to dispose of them 
-fter that. Supposing you partially cured the fish, 
]i 0W would you get them away ? What is the nearest 
railway station ?-Bundoran. 

27515. How many miles f — Seven. 

27516. Do coasting ships call there at all?— Well, 
we have" no ships calling there in the shape of coasters 
except a kelp vessel of about 120 tons, or a coal vessel 
from Bundoran, about 120 tons, a small steamer. 
There is no direct trade. They did trade with Belfast, 
tut they gave it up. They failed. 

27517. You would use it on any day when there 
would be a big catch of fish?— Oh, yes. 

27518. What is the prevalent fish that is caught — is 
it cod ?— Codfish, a great quantity of it. _ 

27519. During what month is that in? — January 
and February. 

27520. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Had the Board 
a curing station at any point along this coast at any 
time? — No, not to my knowledge. 

27521. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Have you any idea of whether 
they have one on the coast of the County Mayo at any 
place ?— I could not answer. 

27522. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose the 
fish carted is herring or mackerel, or cod or ling? — 
Yes. 

27523. Then for any quantity that was in excess of 
what conld be sold fresh there would be need of a 
curing station? — Yes; and they stare to me that they 
would get more for it. Their grievance to me is this, 
and I believe it. They say, “If we stop on after 
two o’clock the buyers go ; and we must be in with 
what we have, when we have only three dozen or five 
dozen or one dozen, because we would get no one to 
take them ; they would be away. But if we stopped 
out till five o’clock we would come in with ten dozen, 
and we could rely on selling some fresh and some 
cured.” 

27524. But will there be any of the fishermen here 
to-day to put before the Commission their practical 
experience as to what they lose by not having a curing 
station? — I expect so. 

27525. Mr. Sutherland. — Of course, mackerel and 
herring are night fishing ? — Yes, I believe herring, and 
some mackerel. 

27526. Sir John Colomb. — Is not all the mackerel 
‘ ,s ‘'l n K night fishing? — I am not quite sure. 

27527. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As regards these two 
hsli, I do not gather that you think there would be any 
use in their staying out during the afternoon ? — I 
daresay not. Of course, the fishermen will answer 
that question much better than I. I think I have 
already dealt with the recommendation about non- 
& ingested and congested areas. 

27528. Sir John Colomb. — You recommended fluit 
the operations of the Board should be extended to 
the whole of Connaught? — And I said also that I 
would appeal to the Board strongly as to these two 
electoral divisions. 

27529. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Which are those? — 
wem 61 East and Ross Inver West. 

, • u ' Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The way in 
cn you put the case of these two divisions to the 
^mnussion was, I think, that they were as poor as 
any within the scheduled area ? Is that your point ?— 
ies, that is my point ; and poorer. 

en^n*' O’Kelly. — A nd you would appeal 

Si- Uy .Swmgly for other districts of the County 
stauced Slmi ^ ar ^ c * rcums * anced ? — Similarly circuui- 

vn f, 75 £ 2 - Similarly circumstanced to those to which 

fully buttSt T e v r? ~ YeS- 1 w ? uld g° into R m oro 
which i a • know you are going to Dromore West, 
will ho, a k?, ln th® County Sligo, and know that you 
e evidence there better than mine, I hope. 

division 4? ir * FRANCIS Mowatt. — What is the smallest 
as eon K estedi_ 7 a °t con ? lde /, °°uld be properly scheduled 
small 8 T* a townland ? — A townland would be too 
For insta-nT^+L S ? y a ? * east ^ ve or si* townlands. 
siiteen it,h?K + the i t0Wnl , and in which 1 live has only 
is only and the whole amount of acreage 

7 Bevent y acres. Of course, that is congested. 


27534. What is the smallest unit that you think 1907. 

could properly be scheduled as congested ? — Oh, I — 
would say an electoral division. Mr. Henry 

27535. Mr. Sutherland. — I think you said a pro- Brennan, 
vince? — Oh, yes, going in for the general congestion 
of the province of Connaught. 

27536. Mr. O’ Kelly.— Why do you say an electoral 
division. I put it to you in this way— which do you 
think would be preferable to give a discretion to the 
Chief Secretary or Congested Districts Board wherever 
the conditions of congestion are themselves apparent 
to the Board to deal with the congestion, or to bind 
the Board down by any arbitrary or rigid definition ? 

— Well, the answer to the question, of course, depends 
on the condition and extent of the holding. The con- 
dition of the people and the extent of the holdings are 
what I think the Congested Districts Board ought to 
take into consideration. 

27537. Which would be preferable, to say to the 
Congested Districts Board, ‘ ' Wherever you find con- 
gestion deal with it,” or, “We bind you by a certain 
rule to a certain limit of distance beyond which you 
cannot go.’’ Which is preferable in your view? — 

Well, I think, for numbers, the electoral division, be- 
cause you must have some demarcation. 

27538. Is it possible to make a line of demarcation 
satisfactorily by a definition? — I daresay it might. 

27539. Do you think it is possible? — I daresay it 
would be possible. There is nothing impossible in this 
world if a man puts his brains to it. 

27540. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am glad to see you 
so hopeful? — Well, I am hopeful, but I am hoping a 
long time. 

27541. Mr. O’Kelly. — I was asking Mr. Brennan 
whether he would give discretion to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to deal with congestion wherever they 
found it irrespective of any arbitrary line ? — My second 
answer to that, Mr. O’ Kelly, is simply this, that they 
have been given a discretionary power. 

27542. What discretionary power have they ? — Well, 
first I presume, they prescribed the scheduled divi- 
sions. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — I t was an Act of Parliament did 
that. They were prescribed before the Board met for 
the first time. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Act of Par- 
liament laid down the definition ; but for one year the 
Board had a right to submit additional divisions for 
the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — That was confined to one year. 

27546. Mr. Sutherland. — Mr. O’Kelly’s point is 
what you have in Scotland, where I come from. The 
Congested Districts Board there works very much on 
the same lines as yours, but it is left there to the 
Commissioners themselves to determine, and I dare- 
say it is not such a strange idea ; and Mr. O’Kelly 
thought that possibly it might be better for you in 
Ireland to have the same discretion. 

27547. Mr. O’Kelly. — This is a most important 
point, and I will put it to you again. Do you not 
think it would be better to leave it to the Congested’ 

Districts Board to say what the congested area was ? — 

Well, I have not entirely my heart and soul in the- 
faith of the Congested Districts Board. 

27548. I will dismiss the Congested Districts Board 
from consideration ; but any authority dealing with ■ 
the question? — If that authority is what I call a re- 
presentative authority. 

27549. Well, is Sligo County Council feasible?— 

Well, I daresay Sligo County Council would have a-, 
good look in. 

27550. Would you agree that Sligo County Council', 
should have discretion? — I think a representative- 
ought to be on the Congested Districts Board from; 
every County Council in Ireland. 

27551. Mr. Kavanagh. — In Ireland ? — Oh, yes ; 
every congested county in Ireland ought to have a 
county representative on the Congested Districts 
Board. 

27552. You said every County Council in Ireland ? — 

Oh, yes, a Connaught man has leave to talk twice. 

27553. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would you go to the 
next point? — Referring to that question of extension 
of congestion, and coming to the representatives on 
the Board, I think I might refer to another question 
I see here with regax-d to the outlay for years in my 
four electoral divisions, and the County of Sligo at 
large. From the report of the Congested Districts 
Board up-to-date, I find that in the County Mayo 
there has been very close, in round numbers, on 
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;Apr. 17, 1907. £10,000 expended, and in the County. Donegal there 
— :has been. very close on £11,000. 

Mr. Henry 27554. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Under what head ? — Under 
Brennan, the head of Piers, Roads, and Bridges. 

. 27555. Sir John Colomb. — Nothing else? — Piers, 
Roads, Harbours, and Bridges — nothing else. Well, 
' in the County Sligo there is a small amount for those 
years,. I think 1901 to 1903, the small amount of £640, 
or thereabouts. 

27556. Mr. O’ Kelly. — That is for one year, is not 
it ? — That is for three years. 

27557. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And you have given 
the figures for the other two counties for the same 
three years? — Very close on £10,000 for Mayo and 
very close on £11,000 for Donegal. 

27558. But for the same three years ? — For the same 
three years. 

27559. Sir John Colomb.— £ 600 for Sligo?— £640 
odd. 

27560. Mr. O’ Kelly.— Was this money expended 
through the agency of Parish Committees ?— No. I 

.am not referring to Parish Committees, but roads and 
bridges, through the Board itself. 

27561. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— There would be 
a comparatively small number of electoral divisions 
scheduled in. Sligo, I suppose? — There are twenty-two 
in the county. 

27562. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You know that would be ac- 
counted for by the fact that this County of Sligo may 
not be so backward and may be more progressive, and 
.you have size and other things that contribute to, say, 
Donegal or Mayo being more backward than Sligo, 
and they have not done things that Sligo has been 
.able to do? — Well, the way I account for it is that 
we have been entirely neglected on the Board, and 
that we have no representative. 

27563. It is not so much the question of necessity 
ns the question of requirements that I am putting 
to you. And might it not be the fact that this 
County of Sligo, with a more progressive and more 
intelligent and less backward population, has in the 
past done on roads and bridges and other things what 
Mayo and other more backward counties have not 
done? — Of course, I am not contradicting you. I say 
it may or it may not, but I know myself, and I have 
been at a public board and I have passed resolutions 
and brought, them forward and sent them on to the 
Congested Districts Board again and again for some- 
thing to be done. Now, for argument’s sake, take 
what I am asking to be done now, the draining and 
■making of roads and other improvements, and drain- 
age and doing something to Rauglily Pier, which is 
• out here, but what I find in the figures of the Con- 
gested Districts Board is simply as I said. And I 
know from my own knowledge we have in all seasons 
asked for some relief. Why in my two electoral divi- 
sions of Cliffoney North and Cliffoney South, that are 
•congested, and, I think, as poor as poor can be, our 
valuation is very low. In Cliffoney North in a con- 
A 1 on 0 e r o 10n that 1 had afc one time. before the Act 
of 1898, I do not think that out of a population of 400 
families, 400 households, there were more than 40 or 50 
of £4 valuation • j-- 


.. - ------- ! an d if congestion is to be relieved and 

if our scheduled districts are to get their proportion, 
we must, to my mind, have representatives on the 
Board, and usually at the sittings of the Board, where 
this money is all allocated for different works or other 
necessities, before we get our just claim, 
r. 27 . 5d4 - Most . Kej- Dr. O’Donnell.— H ave you a 
Parish Committee ?— Yes, we have. I am not refer- 
nng to our Parish Committees. Our Parish Com- 
mittees have also their grievance. 


27565. About the applications that you made to the 
Board, can you supply the Commission with a list of 
the applications and the replies to them ?— Perhaps 
later on another witness will, because I am not on the 
Parish Committee. I have the misfortune to be a 
shopkeeper, and shopkeeners are supposed to be ruled 
out and not allowed to be on those things. 

27566. There are other applications to which you 
refer Can we have a list of the applications which 
the Board did not acknowledge ?— Of course, there are 
applications from year to year, and we get resolutions 
to have this thing done and that thing done, and it 
would be very difficult to get a list of them. 


s „f, 5 , 67 ' You - we J* Wd in the case of the drain- 
age the. reason why the Board could not intervene?— 
lhe general answer to our applications, my lord, is 
rnis :. No money for any such purpose.”' That i° 


27568. Sir Jomf CoiOMB.-From the ConeesM n- 

tncts Board ?— From the Congested Districts j 
27569. Could you show us !„y doo—?,®?" 1 , 

tS “ 1 8 “ ll ‘ 0,ed them ’‘P in “T tal, ptatS 


27570. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— In consider 
leply of - that kind we should like to see the LnV S * 
tion and understand the nature of the work?!™ 
argument that I put forward is on the figures her. 
We have twenty-two electoral divisions schedni^ 
the County Sligo, and we have four electomlS® 
scheduled in this particular locality, and the »r!! 
ment that I put forward is a proposal that m£ 
should be expended in these. Now, may I say 
thuxg, end perhaps if I going Wong 
16 to order, but perhaps I may say that this moJ*., 
tlie Congested Districts Board, which was estahlio,!! 
fifteen or sixteen years ago— I think this Ts the fif 
teenth report— is the Church surplus, the interop 
which is about £45,000 ; and why should not we as I 
scheduled electoral division get our share? That ' 
the grievance that I wish to have exposed and to haf 
explained ; and I think it is a great grisranee that 
calls for some explanation. 

27571. Would you be able to make an areument t,. 
show that the scheduled divisions as a whole are nit 
given their fair proportion ?- Well, if I could go into 
the figures I would. 6 

27572. To do that you should review the situation 
all round ; you should take all the works into ar 
count, and the little industries and the purchase of 
land ?— Is there any purchase of land in this neieh- 
bourhood ? 8 

27573. Well, there are — not on our property ?— The 
t£> ovS^ \ a r ve Phased, from Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth 
27574. You alluded to Rauglily. Is there work going 
onatRaughly? — Yes. 83 

27575. And is there anything being done on Inish- 
murray ? Is there any work done there?— Yes, there 
has been a school-house built by the Congested Districts 
Board in Inishtmirray. 

Sir John Colomb. — What electoral division? 
—Cliffoney South. It is an island. And that is 
another remark I wished to make, for there were I 
think, thirteen families on the island, and the p’re- 
sent attendance at that school is about eight or ten 
children, and the cost of that school, notwithstanding 
that it was built on the very rock and the site quar 
ned out of rock was £618. That has been expended 
out of the Congested Districts Board’s money. There 
has also been a landing place or pier built there. I 
do not think that it is a new pier. I think there has 
been expended £138 on that, if I remember right. Of 
course, I could give you the figures now with regard to 
the valuation of the counties which I referred to, 
Donegal, Sligo, and Mayo, and here are the figures. 
There has been £141 laid out at Ballyconnell— Ballv- 
connell Pier, I think. 

27577. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— I think you will 
Tina that it is merely stones that were removed?— 
t. Tearing away stones. To that we gave a subsidy by 
the County Council. 

27578. Sir John Colomb— Is that at Inishmurray 
o?crjn re Ji^ <in S t ' le landing place ?— Yes. 

27579. That is £146?-Yes. 

27580. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— D o you think 


that was not a good expenditure upon the school?— 
won t say that it was not a good expenditure. 
T do say that the children should have had a school 


, —u umuioii suouiu uave i: 

ere, but I say that the expenditure was entirely 
over and above the requirements. A school could hare 
£2 e Q0 b £220 Inishmurra y tox one-third of the cost, 


i require- 


the general reply. tile Mil 
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Your complaint is that the school is too good 
tor the island 1 — Too good for the island. 

,27583. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not 
someone representing the manager, if there is any 
existing manager, give ns some definite information 
,on that subject? — From the priest, Father Kenny. 

27584. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ow many pupils attend it? 

Mev. Fr. ‘Kenny . — There are twelve only. T™ 3 
people are clearing out from the island. There were 
thirty-five some years ago. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think we shall have 
it from some representative of the manager that that 
grant was the only means of aecuring any school on 


the island. 



: MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 




, 7 no5 Mr. KAVANA«H.-W<mld you be. in^ favour of 
27S ^‘ for relief of congestion in jour district?— 

jnigrauuu 

Do you think the. people, in .your di.triet 
„S ta ■ !il£g enough to migrate M think they 

"ft. Do you' think that for certain— h™ you ever 

’tfHw'te— ld they migrate, would it only 
■ 3 ; a tion to a short distance, or to any suitable 
MidtCt would be provided for them ? If it eeuld be 
Pin to them that they got twenty acres of good- land 

* I reasonable rent with a capital at a reasonable 
ft * H I? work it, you would get, I would venture to 
"TSKpiK 40 or 50 people to migrate to 
“toith or some of those places. But before coming to 
S mSratibn question why not, to my mind Buy 
ro ttalX that is in th» immediate neighbourhood I 
JOh, certainly. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. „ 

27580. Mr. Kavanagh.— I was only aslant, 

(he principle of migration, whether they would move 
„ or only to a short distance ?— If, say, I or someone 
“Saif of some authoritative man can show that 
they get a 20-acve holding or even a 10-acre holding 
,.f io5i land you can get people to migrate to its— if 
rou could ctive them the land and stock it and build 

• house suitable. But what I - unfortunately find m 
these things is that official expenses, maps, drawing, 
Surveying, and all that kind of thing, is put down 


the immediate neighbourhood ? 
-That is migration. 


27605. Sir John Coiomb.— He would have to. dis- 17, -1907 

charge to the State the obligation of paying more than - — 
the actual loan?— Yes. I would rather see the State Mr. Henry , 
become generous, but I think there is very little good Hreniuni. 
in saying that the State should come and equip -a 
farm for every man in Ireland. 

27606. What is in- your mind as to what is to become 
of the holding that the man leaves, with regard to its- 
occupation ?— I do not refer to his leaving this, but 
supposing he had three sons I would make a provision 
for his second son with this. 1 

27607. When I use the word “migration” I am 
meaning the movement to better conditions of a man 
and his family and household and everything, from 
bad conditions ?— Quite so. 

27608. That is migration as we understand it. But 
that is not in your mind. You are talking of settle* 
ment of the sons of tenants ?— Yes, settlement of the 
sons of tenants. 

27609. After removing the tenant ?— After removing 
the tenant out of his stead. 

27610. Mr. Kavanagh.— W hat I asked you was, 
would the people be willing in your locality to migrate 
and when I said migrate I meant the whole family ?— 

I did not use it in that sense. 

27611. Mr. Sdtherland.— Do you lessen the conges- 
tion? — You can lessen it by migrating the head of a 
family, but I was only referring to the others. 

27612. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell— I think you said 
you would not have to go so far away to find land 
lid say that. 


^inVt’theToorunfo'rtunate tenant, Who has to pay for a family?— Yes. 

Kier the future payer of these expenses. It is 27612a. But in the case of such a migrant have you 
for vou to tell a man that if he will go to the plains thought what should be done with the old holding ?— -I 

.< B - 0T i e he will get good land there, and you must tell would amalgamate it with the next. There is a five- 

him what he will get it at, -and that you will give him acre holding, and I remove the holder of five acres to 
so much to buy stock or build a cottage, and you must 
snm up that you will give it at a nominal rent 
or nominal annuity. . 

27590. Sir John Colomb.— What it is worth'— 

What it is really worth. 

27591. Mr'. Kavanagh.— Then about the other ques- 
tion of what amount ought to go to equip the 20-acre 
farm?— Of course, we could go into that question 
easily enough. A man with twenty acres of land 
(light to get a horse and cart for £30 or £35. And 
then four cows — you could get that for £60. And I 
suppose vou will give him half a score of sheep, and 
he will get that for about £20. Then to build a house. 

T daresay you could build a nice house on it for 
£ 200 . 

27592. Mr. O’ Kelly. — For how much? — For £200. 

27593. Mr. Kavanagh. — And farming implements? 

—We are not going in, of course, for giving the utter- 
most figure, but farming implements I believe he conld 
get foe £10. 

27594. Sir John Colo jib. — In the £200 for a house 
do you include a cow-shed or pigsty and necessary 
out-offices ? — I would let those things come on gra- 
dually. I would not frighten the man out of his wits. 

1 would let him build these himself, and do something 
for himself. " 

27595. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think the people in 
vour locality are good fanners enough to go to the 
plains of Boyle and till the land there? — Yes. 

27596. Properly? — Yes. 

27597. Do they use the spade at all ? — Yes, they can 
all use the spade. 

27598. And do you think they are good enough far- 
mers to get on if they are farming that properly? — 

I think so. 

27599. Sir John Colomb. — You are not a farmer 
yourself ? — No. I have farms, but they are small 
cnes. I am a business man, and get my living by 
grocery and everything. 

27600. Mr. Kavanagh. — I have totted ; your figures 
U P to £325, and you think the man should get that, 

Yes ™ at * ess would equip a 20-acre farm ? — 

27601. And you have allowed nothing for fences ? — I 
lave not allowed for fences. I would let these things 
be done by, himself. 

*. ^ r _ John Colomb. — I s the interest on that 


p charged to the annuity that the man has to pay ? mate ? — Yes. 
ert ^«ly. I would say that he should get this on 27625. Me 
cent 831 " 6 terms as 7 ou bu y onfc the landlord, 3£ per 


a holding of twenty acres. 

27613. Would you expect him to give up liis tenancy 
in those five acres in order to get the better holding !—■. 
Yes. 

27614. You do not think that the migrant moved 
from the five acres to a better holding ought to have 
any claim for his tenant-right? — Oh, certainly, I do 
think so. 

27615. Then your view is that you are getting that 
tenant to move from the five-acre holding on being 
compensated for giving up his five acres ? — Quite so. 

27616. Mr. O’Kei.ly.— That is what he suggested' 
when he referred to a settlement, I think? — That is 
the very thing that he ought to do, the cost being 
equally known. 

27617. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Whatever the amount 
of the compensation is he would parry it with him 
into the new holding ? — Yes. 

27618. Yes, and to that extent it would not be ne- 
cessary to give him money? — To deduct that from the 
money he. requires. Of course, if he has money enough 
he would be very glad not to ask you for money at 
all. 

27619. No, I do not think that ?— I do think it, be- 
cause there are lots of people presently who have made 
money in America and elsewhere, and if they could 1 
get the land, and it comes to the same thing, they 
would do it. 

27619a. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think there are 
many people who could afford to buy ? — I am not sure 
there are cases of the class we are referring to where 
people could buy land of their own, but people who 
have earned money not by paying rent but in America 
and elsewhere. 

27620. Sir Francis Mowatt. — To make plain that 
question which was asked you just now, you think 
that, roughly speaking, a man moved on to another 
and better holding should, one way or another, be ad- 
vanced £300? — Yes. 

27621. And that would be less any compensation he 
received for his rights in his old holding? — Quite so. 
And also in his , old holding he would probably have 
some of the stock. He might have a cow or two cows, 
or even a geod horse. 

27622-3. And there again you would not supply him 
with them over again ? — Yes. 

27624. And they also come off the £300 you esti- 


^ T ' Kavanagh. — As a loan ? — As a loan and 

annuity. 

.i^' And tbe interest of that added to the pur- 
in stnir?' 0 'i iey ? ~ Su PP°sing the interest, was- £10 the 
uistalment would be a little more. 


of the questions that have been put to you by the 
Chairman with reference to the application of the 
£300, that would be advanced money, and he should 
in some way repay that ? — Yes. . 

27626'. So that it is not a grant that you ask for. 
but a loan? — I have been so long asking for grants 
that I think there is no use in asking for them. 
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Sir Francis Mowatt. — So that you now come down 
to a loan. 

27627. Moat Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — But distinctly, 
I think, you said the loan was to be one repayable, 
principal and interest, at 3i per cent. ? — Quite so, my 

27628. So that although you ask for the money to 
enable the migrant to begin, that money would not be 
altogether lost to the State? — Certainly not. 

27629. It would be repaid to the State? — Repaid to 
the State. 

27630. Had you any definite project before you of 
enlarging holdings within your sphere of immediate 
interest here ? — Not on the property of the Right Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, because he has no land. There are a 
lot of untenanted lands, but it is not land, it is sand 
and bog and' marsh, and thing of that sort that no 
person would live on. But in the adjoining parish of 
Lissadell, on the property of Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, 
which is only six or eight miles from Mr. Ashley's 
property, there are from three to four thousand acres. 

27631. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Of untenanted land? 
— U n tenanted land, and Sir Jocelyn has sold to the 
Landed Estates Commission and got a high price, 24 
and 26 years’ purchase. 

27632. Moot Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is tenanted 
land. You were talking of untenanted land? — It is 
of untenantel land I am talking, but I am stating 
that the land sold to the Estates Commission is at a 
rate that under their charges would give 26 or 27 
years’ purchase. 

27633. The tenanted land has been sold? — The ten- 
anted land has been sold, and what I would ask this 
Commission here to suggest would be, in my view, that 
the Estates Commissioners do not confirm the sale 
till at least 2,000 or 3,000 acres of the untenantsd land 
on the Lissadell property be purchased by the Con- 
gested District Board for migration purposes. 

27634. Mr. O’Kelly. — W ho carried the sale through ? 
— The Estates Commissioners. 

27635. Were the tenants consulted as to the price? 
— Oh, yes. 

27636. And they agreed to give these terms? — They 
agreed to give these terms. Yes. I presume so. I 
would also go further in my recommendation, that 
legislation should be immediately pushed forward 
that no landlord should hold more than 600 acres 
adjacent to or in his demesne, and that out of that 
dand he should at least cultivate a twelfth. 

27637. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That is in addition 
to the demesne? — No, a twelfth of the demesne, a 
twelfth at least out of 640 acres and should crop that. 

I say. that on the 'grounds of some experience of my 
own in knowing how a settlement occurred in the 
very far back years of the sixties in Australia. I 
have been conversant with the Land Acts of Duffy, 
and Hale, and Grant, and they first began with 
squatters who had settled down there. They then 
began with 640 acres and then with half that 
amount — 320 — and they came down then to 100 acres 
and to 50 acres and so on. The Government of the 
country in those days when I was there fenced them 
and gave them a hut, what they called a shingle hut, 
a home as it were, and they gave 8 years for paying 
it, at half a crown an acre, and the land was theirs 

for ®T &r ' Now, I do not see how we can ever hope 

and I trust in God we will— to stop emigration if 
something is not done in like manner or something 
to that efiect, in settling the people at home. And I 
find m a question of Mr. M'Veagh in the House of 
Commons about the state of the country that the popu- 
lation is dwindling away. It has gone down from 8' 
millions to 4£ millions or a little over, and if it 
continues to go down at the same proportion for 70 
years we will then have 12 people, not as many as 
would constitute a Royal Commission in Ireland, in 
/U years. 

27638. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And no wit- 
nesses ? — No witnesses. 

27639. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A nd no congestion? 

ova’™ V 0 * ^^tion would be removed right off. 

2764(1 Mr. O Kelly.— Y ou are aware that legis- 
lation has been recently passed in some Australian 
states with the object of compulsorily resuming pos- 
session of the great grass area formerly given to 
settlers m that country, for the purpose of closer 

rwaTThere -1 ^ 3Ware ° f thafc- is 35 y ears since 
2764i. Are you aware that the programme of one 
great political organisation in this country is bor- 
rowed, I might say, from Australian legislation?— 


Well, they are not applying it then. I am •, 
they are taking a very bad lesson of it. 111,1 

27642. I mean to say the programme of n .. 
Irish League, that is* fche%|icX^l 
is borrowed from or founded upon legS^T? 3 
Australia ?— I quite agree with you. It is the 1 - la 
lation I was referring to. If you wish I can rival’ 13 ' 
the statistics. There is another point, and it i! IT 
last and as I know there are a number of 
witnesses. But I see in last night’s paper wh 
those who have purchased in the County of RUd 
and in the County of Longford, where the CotmK 
Councils of these counties and not of those count! ' 
alone, but of every county in Ireland will have H 
make good the amount of annuities or instalments tW 
these people fail to pay. Now, in the County R?1 
dare they are asked, or rather they are threatened W 
a notice from the Local Government Board with ‘ 
stoppage of £8,000 out of the grant given for the 
relief of poor rate. 

27643. Do you suggest that this is a case of de- 
faulting annuitants ?— It states here very clearly tha- 
there are two causes. One is the case of non-paymen<- 
of instalments and the other case is a more Grievous 
case. It is from the downfall of Land Stocks They 
say that Land Stocks have fallen down to 85, and that 
means 15 per cent. They took Land Stock at 100 and 
put these Land Stocks on the market now and thev 
are £15 per £100 less and they want the principal 
tenants to pay it notwithstanding this magnanimous 
Bill that we got from Mr. Wyndham in 1903. when 
they thought we would never see a poor day again I 
wish they kept their Bill and that there was a gov! 
honest agitation. If that is the sort of the Bi!J the 
sooner that Bill is amended the better. 

27644. But the loss from the annuitants is almost 
inappreciable ?— I have heard from a gentleman be- 
hind me that there are 20 processes, and if these men 
get nothing on them, they will come back to the 
Council who will have to strike a rate. 

27645. And that is your point, that it is a great 
hardship that the tenants should be compelled to 
make up the lass on the flotation of stock at its present 
price ? — Yes. 

27646. And it was not the fault of the people who 
purchased under the 1903 Act?— The great mistake 
that the Bill made is that the poor tenant has to pay 
for it. 

27647. And do you not think, then, under these 
circumstances, that those who are charged with the 
responsibility of advising the people ought to take 
care in the future that improvident bargains such as 
that to which you referred, on Sir Jocelyn Gore- 
Booth’s Estate, should not be made ? — No ; the sug- 
gestion I made is that before a bargain on an estate 
is made by the Estates Commissioners or the Congested 
Districts Board, the County Councils, who are the 
representatives of the _ people, should meet and at 
least understand the price and have a word before the 
bargain is concluded. ** 

27648. As they are the ultimate security?— Because 
they are the ultimate security. I do not think that 
it would be one whit less valuable to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentleman. 

27649. Have many sales taken place in the County 
Sligo under the Act of 1903? — Not very many. 

27650. Have many sales taken place under the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — That is a question I could 
not answer. The only sales that have taken place 
of any importance here are Lissadell — that is one 
under the Lund Act and according to my knowledge— 
and, I think, Hazlewood. 

27651. You spoke about there being 3,000 acres of 
grass land on some property? — Yes. 

27652. Suppose that the needs of the local congests 
were relieved, would you have any objection to migrate 
people from a distance into the surplus that would 
remain, or would you say that the sons of tenants of 
the district should have the first claim ?— Certainly. 

27653. And would you allow the congests at a dis- 
tance to remain in their congestion? — Oh, where the 
lands are immediately near them give it to them by 
i * means. Where there is a sufficient quantity of 
land after you have supplied the needs of the conges- 
tion adjacent to this place and that there is land re- 
maining, take them from the congested districts and 
give it to them. That is my view. 

27654. Would you urge that the sons of tenants in 
the district adjoining these grass lands ought to have 
a claim prior to and over that of congests from a 
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i do because their fathers and grand- 
distan^f a al 'i evicted f rom them. I know 200 
fathers Acnrted from the Cartrons. 

What do you call it?— The Cartrons. That 
jSaS the 3,000 acres-more as a matter of 

JoSt CoiOMB—What year f I suppose 

Most Bev. Dr. O’Domm.— I «*** 3?“ 
i- « in answer to Mr. O’ Kelly were coloured a 
Uhle by that. He asked you would you put the claim 
Jflke Lni of tenants from near that place before the 
d,to“f congests from a distance, a«S you said yes? 

_ M58. Then Mr. O'Kelly further asked you wliy. 
and you said that that was largely a tract of evicted 
country and that their ancestors lived there, or their 

S were different. Suppose that it 
1,ad not been an evicted country and that there was 
a question of redistributing it, would you first of all 
enlarge the holdings of congests in the neighbourhood? 
v« 


27660. That is to say, you would first of all attend 
to the wants of heads of families in the neighbour- 
hood? — Quite so. 

27661. Now, after you had commenced to enlarge the 
uneconomical holdings along the margin of that tract 
of grass lands, two classes of people come in com- 
petition for help from you. There are congests — 
heads of families that are congested at a distance, 
or say, in the neighbouring County of Leitrim, and 
there are sons of holders whose holdings you have 
already enlarged. Which of these classes should come 
first? — I would take the former. 

27662. That is the heads of families at a distance? 
— ' Yes. 

27663. You seemed to put forward the other class 
first, owing to the fact that the lands had been 
evicted ? — Yes. 

27664. And if it were not for that alone would you 
put the distant people before the sons of tenants? — 
Yes. 

27665. Mr. O’ Kelly. — That answer is most satis- 
factory, Mr. Brennan? — I am very much obliged to 
you. 


A/>r. 17. 1907. 

Mr. Henry 
Brennan. 


Mr. Bernard Haute examined. 


56. Sir Francis Mowatt.—' W hat is your ad- 


dress ?— Grange. 

27667. You appear, 


i I understand, on behalf of 


going to give evidence upon three electoral divisions 

* 27668. Locally ?— Yes, Lissadell North, Lissadell 
West, and Lissadell East. The two former, the North 
and West, are congested and scheduled. 

27669 And the other not? — And the other is not. 
27670. Sir John Colomb.— The other is Lissadell 
East?— Yes, that is not scheduled. 

27671. What Union is that in?— Sligo, all Sligo. 
Here is a statement which I wish to make. 

27672. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Please read it and we 
will ask you questions as you go along ?— The two for- 
mer divisions, that is Lissadell North and West, are 
scheduled congested, and I have to complain of the 
treatment of .the Congested Districts Board towards 
these divisions, as it has never expended any money 
on improvements in the building of piers, repairing 
of roads, or assisting them with boats or nets. 
Fishing is one of the principal industries along the 
whole seaboard, but through want of proper accomo- 
dation— such as landing-slips and proper fishing ap- 
pliances — it cannot be developed successfully. I 
would suggest that a landing-slip be erected at Milk 
Harbour and one at Streeda. Regarding the roads in 
Lissadell North Division, several of them require 
repairs, and engineers from the Congested Districts 
Board visited them and reported as to their bad con- 
dition and unfitness, but never did anything after- 
wards. The tenants in this division all occupy small 
holdings, and existed formerly to a great extent on 
the manufacture of kelp, for which nowadays the 
price realised is not able to pay the expenses con- 
nected with its manufacture, having to cart it to 
Mullaghmore — a distance of 14 miles. There are no 
bogs in these divisions either, and the tenants have to 
go from 10 to 12 miles for turf. There is one 
small patch of bog on Captain Jones’s estate, but 
he will not allow any tenant to cut turf there who 
served him with a second judicial notice to have a 
fair rent fixed, notwithstanding the fact that the 
tenants had the usual existing right of cutting turf 
for years. The Parish Committees are doing a deal 
of good with the small grant of £150 yearly placed 
at their disposal by enabling the poor to make their 
houses habitable, and I would direct special attention 
to the necessity of having the grant increased. A 
small committee started a bank some two years ago 
with the object of enabling deserving persons to pur- 
chase cattle, as a good many were not in a position 
j? purchase any. The bank is financed by £100 from 
me Congested Districts Board and money borrowed 
rom the Sligo banks on the security of the committee. 
Advances are made at a similar rate of interest plus 
«encal expenses. 

27673. Is the bank still in existence ? — It is. 
i.^ 674 - Mr - Sutherland.— Do I gather that the local 
13 “ed as security to the bank in Sligo?— Yes. 
committee that work the local bank here are 


security to the banks in Sligo for any money we Mr. Btrnxrd 
require for lending. Harte. 

27675. They take you in preference to the actual 
borrower ? — They take us as a body, the committee of 
the local bank here. 

27676. To what extent is your security assigned to 
them ? — It is £1,000 at present. 

27677. On the security of your property? — Yes. 

27678. And they would not do it to the individual? 

— Certainly not. 

27679. I do not know whether we are going to refer 
to the condition of the bank ; but I should like to ask 
you how many shareholders have you in the bank ? — 

I suppose about 300. 

27680. And you say the Sligo Bank would accept the 
security up to about £1,000 ? — It will. It has done it. 

I may mention to you, sir, there is a Committee ap- 
pointed from the number of shareholders there as a 
Working Committee, to work it. They pledge their 
security to the banks in Sligo, the Working Com- 
mittee’s security, but it is worked by the shareholders. 

That is how it is. 

27681. Have you ever advanced a sum equal to the 
full amount of your credit — £1,000? — It is fully ad- 
vanced. 

27682. I do not know whether you would like to 
answer this question. Have you ever desired to in- 
crease that credit, and the banks said that that was 
the farthest limit they would go to ?— No ; we have never 
desired to increase it. We think that is quite enough 
for the Working Committee. If we could get money 
at a cheaper rate of interest from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board we could lend it cheaper. They only give 
us £100, and they charge us 3 per cent., or 3£ I think, 
for it. We pay 6 per cent, to the banks in Sligo; but 
if we could get a larger sum of money from the Con- 
gested Districts Board at a smaller rate of interest 
we would be able to advance it at a cheaper rate. 

27683. Is that 6 per cent, a standing arrange- 
ment? — Well, it varies with the bank interest. 

27684. Mr. O’Kelly. — Does it vary with the 
character of the security? — No; with the rise and fall 
of the market. 

27685. Mr. Kavanagh. — H ow much do you charge? 

— Well, about 6 or 6^. We do not charge any profit, 
except what goes to meet the clerical expenses. 

27686. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And is the Committee 
appointed by the shareholders? — The Committee are 
appointed by the shareholders. 

27687. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you made 
any bad debts? — Not up to the present. 

27688. Mr Kavanagh. — And how long have you been 
in operation? — About two years. The Sligo banks 
charge from 7 to 8 per cent, on small sums of £5 and 
£10, such as people in the country are in the habit of 
borrowing. I suppose they would charge you less on 
a bigger amount ; but on small sums, such as £5 
or £10, I suppose 7 or 8 per cent. 

27680. Moat Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — T hat is at pre- 
sent? — At present. 

27690. It was not always so high? — Oh, no. 

27691. Mr. O'Kelly. — B ut have you never less than 

b 
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. this ?— Never. ' Now I coni© to the other congested dis- 
trict, that is Lissadell West, which is even more con- 
gested, and the tenants principal means of sustenance 
is by fishing. 

27692. I did not think that you 
from the banks?- 


may state that the Congested Districts Board ; u •, 
ing a landing slip off Knocklane, which is situ 


this division, and they are assisted by a cram f, ated j" 
Sligo Coontj Council. I visited tht 
passing away time ago, accompanied by Mr. M'HuvK iut> - 0rt 
m<4. nil +I 10 J «... 6 > 


umiiwbi — met au me nsnermen mere, and they were all 
27693. Kindly explain to us what you advance the mous that the slip would be perfectly n»k .“f 11 ' 

oney for? — For the purchase of cattle for poor ten- owing to the place the engineers seWnd * ■? “ eia 


money for? — For the purchase of cattle for poor 
ant® about the place in order that they may have 


owing to the place the engineers selected for i.! 
tion. In fact they put it in the wrong place 


» W “ ' «SSr P o? 'the Con- 


gested Districts Board ?— Quite so. The 
not be selected wliere the tenants wanted it Tkll" 
a similar pier at Raughly. ' aere 16 

27719. Mr. O'Kelly.— Did the County Council « 


27720. Were you present when the site was selected’? 
—No. I was not made aware of it, nor was any l« a l 


27721. Was the county surveyor of this part of the 
county consulted by the engineer of the Congested 
tricts Board ?-I would not say he was. No hews 


27694. Were you short of stock before you commenced 
your operations? — Yes; that is the reason we started 
the bank, in order to enable them to keep their lands 

stocked. iiio vuun 

27695. But do you anticipate a time when your tribute money to the erection of this pier?— Y^cinn 
proceedings in that particular line will be finished? — 27720. Were vou present, when 

I hope so. 

27696. And then will you turn your attention some 
other way? — Well, I cannot exactly say that. We 
will have to wait till events shape. themselves. 

27697. And are you filling up the stock necessary 
now ? — Yes. The Committee, to a great extent, main- 
tain a supervision over the loans given out. As far 
as it is in their power to see that the people who 
borrow will use the money for the purpose that it is 
borrowed for. 

27698. Yes, you can see the cattle there that they 
bought ? — Yes. • 

27609. And I suppose that the increase of nature 
by-and-by will fill up the gap as required? — It is to 
be hoped so. 

27700. Do they buy bulls? — No, nothing but cattle 
or pigs. 

27701. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — Your limit is 
really an industrial one? — That is right, my lord. 

27702. Mr. Sutherland. — And if you thought it 


2TO2 Were you made .ware that the earn- 
would attend to select the site? — No 8 

27723. Yoi 
to it. 


i were altogether adrift?— Yes, in regard 


27724. When the site was selected was your Countv 
Council apprised of the fact? — No. r 


27725. Do I understand you to say that you walked 
over there before you got. any notification whatever?— 
Yes, and there was a good deal of it done. 

27726. Did you make any remonstrance? — No. 
27727. Did the County Council object?— Well it 
was idle to object then. It was half built. ’ 
27728. Sir John Colour.— When did you first hear 
of the work being put in hand ?— Well, it would be 




ago. 


27729. In the current year? — Yes, this year. 
27730. Mr. O’Kelly.— W hat did the whole thine 
cost? — About £500. 

27731. And the County Council contributed how- 
much ?— £100. 


as well ? — Yes ; but they go in for horned cattle. 

27703. Is there a want of horses in this neighbour- 
hood now, do you think ? — Well, I would not say that 
there is. I would say that there is a want of horned 
cattle more. 

27704. And is there much tilling amongst the small 

...... , 2TH2. Sir Johk CoiolM-But it hid htmri 

27705 And the greater part of it is spade work!— through the County Council and the 'Congested & 
Well, the majority of it is spade work. tricts Board?— Yes 8 

m S 0 u!,°! 1 i nOt tfcerejw far less of manual labour, 27733. Do you recollect what passed between these 
hntth; ftf’ « Lfe 8 ]* Wre lntrodu ?f dJ-Yes ; two bodies; were the details settled as to what 

but the holdings and fields are so very small that they the nature of the work was to be and where 

f + P L° Ugh ™ k, 05 ® Sma l 8 V l ** was to be?— It was. There went a resolu- 

..f™!; ts that the principal reason or is it because tion which I proposed from the Sligo County Council, 

principal reason IS *°°- greafc ?_ " Well > ltr 13 the j^cauee the fishermen there were badly off and in want 

27708. That the fields are small? — Yes. 

27709. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — U p towards the 
mountains? — Yes, up towards the mountains and 
along the sea-shore. 


of a pier, and it was going, on for some time, and then 
the Congested Districts Board wrote to say that if the 
County .Council subsidised or gave £100 towards the 
erection of the pier they would. spend £300 or £400, 
977in MV t ti, i ■ ■ certainly about £400, and that is .all we heard about 

of land rotoa T'- A » engineer came down from the Congested Dis- 

toVtf™ do ! I r people m the win- tricts Board and visited the place, and marked out 

A. re M ° f . rab-soiling the site and went on with the work, and that is the 

SrbSf that ' ' J “ “ ly ““?*««? ™ got of it till the work was going 

27711 r„* *>.„■ i.i . , on a good while, and one day I happened to hear a 

to financSfneS tor 7 °™ at t? ta ,° n ™mplaint that the people were badly off there and 

Well That 8 wmih] hi niiT^ 7 housing cattle?- that we could give them employment at the building 
l f “ qu3te • Fusible. If wo saw a of this pier, and I met Mr M 'Hugh in Sligo a few 

a S to houi a it ma we3lJ^§ * *$'■ and havi . n 8 days afterwards and I stated to him that the people 

of a horst 1 C0UW advance him the P rice were^badly treated there by the engineer of the Con- 

27712. Are you limited in any way as to the pur- 
chase of stock by your regulations ?— We are. We 
would generally give nothing more than £10. 

27713. A limit of your own ?— Not ours. It is our 
legal rules. 


jriwiS? Ittojo* unite fini'S 


gested Districts Board in not giving them any em- 
ployment, and that it would be well that we visited 
the place, and we did, and we met all the fishermen 
there, and they all said that the pier was perfectly 
useless to them as a landing-place in stormy weather. 

277.74 MV rVG-Vv,„ airuf +V,*. or?— 


yet. 


into a wider field of operations outside? — No; if we 
could afford to pledge our credit. 

,, S^ 15 - 9 r 8° fruit-growing or anything of 
that kind ?— Yes. Nothing only the certainty, I think, 
that fruit-growing would be a failure to a great extent 
among us. 

27716. 1 am not talking so much of commercial fruit- 

got ‘ 

1 assadell direction. As I was saying, Lissadell West 
is even more congested still, and the tenants’ princi- 
pal means of sustenance is by fishing. They suffer 
wry much from want of harbour accommodation. I 


27735. Who will maintain it — the County Council? 
— I expect it will be the county. 

27736. Sir John Colomb. — This was an arrange- 
ment between the two bodies. The County Council 
was to give a grant of a certain amount and the Con- 
gested Districts Board was to give two or three times 
that amount ?— Quite so. 

27737. And then it becomes an engineering and 


27739. Do I understand you to imply 
County Council came to terms without instructing tneir 
engineer .to consult and see the engineer of the otner 
contracting party, the Congested Districts Board? 
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, t ^ink the engineer of the Congested Districts 
l , f-j ler consulted or notified to the county sur- 
veyor or the County Council that he was going down 

***27740 Bui my point is that the County Council, 

, , . entering into business terms to contribute to- 

irds the making of this work, and therefore to under- 
?T b to maintain it for all time, ought to have in- 
fracted their official engineer expert to look into the 
tL.-Is of this matter and to arrange what the nature 
of the work was to be. Did they do that?— No; I do 
not think they did. 

27741- Mr. Sutherland.— Did they submit plans to 
T0U f—Na, they did not. 

J 27742. Sir John Colomb.— Then they bought a pig 
in a poke?— It is just the same. 

27743. Mr. O'Kelly.— W hen you speak of this as. 
involving jour county surveyor in responsibility for 
having proposed the pier, the moment you consented 
to give a contribution for the erection of this pier for 
■which the Congested Districts Board were giving one 
snm and you giving another it followed that the plans of 
•the proposed pier should be sent to the County Coun- 
cil and the County Council would then submit them 
to their expert adviser, the county surveyor ?— As far 
as I know I do not think any plans of the sort over 
came to the county surveyor or the County Council. 

27744. The Secretary of the County Council ? — They 
never come to my office. 

27745. Mr. Sutherland.— Are you the Secretary of 
the County Council ? — Yes. 

27746. Mr. O’Kelly.— W ell, the County Council 
did not regard it as necessary to give any specific 
instructions to their surveyor stating that the Con- 
gested Districts Board would send down their plans 
to your Secretary, who would thereupon submit them 
to your county surveyor, and they did not do so? — 


finite so. 

27747. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When the Con- 
gested Districts Board provided a subsidy of three or 
four hundred pounds, did it name where the marine 
work was to be constructed? — No, my lord, but we 
named the spot for them at a place called Knocklane, 
but the particular spot this landing-place was 
built in we were never apprised of. They sent 
their engineers^ they selected the site, and if they had 
gone fifty or sixty yards further, to a well-sheltered 
place, the pier would be more useful to the fishermen. 
So the fishermen tell me. 

27748. There had been no opposition to the con- 
struction of a pier at Raughly ?— -No. There is a pier 
at Raughly which I will deal with later on. 

27749. But about Knocklane, when the Board pro- 
posed to expend this money, did the County Council 
take any action to ascertain the exact site of the pro- 
posed marine work? — W ell, they did not. No; the 
only course the County Council rook when they got 
the offer of the Congested Districts Board was to leave 
the whole thing in the hands of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board themselves, But of course I need not tell 
you, my lord, that if I or any other representative of 
the local body were made aware of the fact that the 
Congested Districts Board were sending down a man 
there they would be very glad to go and acoompany 
him and to see that the pier would be put in the place 
where the fishermen needed it. 

27750. Would you say, generally, that any body 
like the Congested Districts Board, in selecting a site 
for a marine work along the coast should ascertain 
the views of the local bodies? — I would, my lord, un- 
doubtedly. 

27751. And especially of the fishermen ?— Un- 
doubtedly. Those are the men that require it most, 
and know the need most. 

27752. And are you aware that Rev. Mr. Green and 
some of the officials of the Congested Districts Board 
have more than once gone over that coast making an 
inspection? — I believe so. 

27753. Do you think that in the course of this in- 
spection they would not hear the fishermen ? — Yes ; the 
fishermen said that Mr. Green- was there, and that 
the fishermen were very much there the day this man 
made the selection of the site, and that he would not 
listen to their demands where they wanted the slip 
to be. 

27754. Shall we have any of the fishermen forward ? 
-pi would not be at all surprised if: we had some of 
them from Magherow here. 

'27755. You would not expect a public body to con- 
struct any marine work on the coast without finding 


out with all care ihe views of those principally in- j^, r . 17 , ioo7» 
terested? — No. — : 

27755. But when they had taken all these views Mr. Bernard' 
into consideration, would you not expect a public body Harte. 
like the Congested Districts Board to put upon their 
marine engineer the responsibility for selecting the 
exact site? — Certainly I would, but then I think that 
the people living along the sea coast know the re- 
quirement!, and know it better than an engineer going 
down there from Dublin or anywhere else, and should 
be consulted, and that the engineer should meet them 
half way. 

27757. Have you any means of knowing what the- 
opinion of your county surveyor would be on this 
work? — No; we have not, because the county sur- 
veyor we had then is retired, - and he is living in 
Dublin at present!, and knows nothing at all about the 
business. 

27758. Mr. Sutherland. — Would a county surveyor 
necessarily be an authority on a pier ? — I do not think 
he would. I would take a fisherman more as an 
authority than a surveyor. 

27759. But on the engineering work? — No. 

27760. A fisherman would look at it from a fisher- 
man’s point of view? — -Yes. 

27761. But what the engineer had to do was to carry 
out the work? — Quite so. 

27762. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Might it turn 
out that if the expenditure contemplated had to re- 
main under £500 this Knocklane work might be the 
best that could be constructed there?— Yes, if they put 
this landing slip where the boatmen wanted it. 

27763. Mr. Sutherland. — It would be more expen- 
sive? — It would be very beneficial. 

27764. But would it be more expensive? — No ; in 
fact, it would not be as expensive. 

27765. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ow far away 
is the site the fishermen desire from the one selected? 

— I should say about thirty or forty yards ; and if 
you only saw the sea coast it makes a wonderful 
difference. 

27766. I am glad you mentioned that. If it were 
merely a question of thirty or forty yards, is not it 
obvious that the engineer who selected it would 
be guided by his judgment as to the best site? — I 
should say he would; but, unfortunately, against the 
determination of the fishermen he would not be 
guided, so they tell me. If he put the landing slip 
thirty or forty yards further into a well-sheltered 
part they could land in the stormiest weather. 

27767. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
that at the time of the consideration of the making 
of this pier it was thought that it would give a good 
deal of employment in the neighbourhood? — Yes. 

27768. And then the work commenced, and there 
was not given the employment that was expected?— 

No ; and in fair play, I will say that they could not 
expect it. It is not- a stone work at all. It is a 
regular slip of concrete, and they could not get the 
amount of employment that the people expected that 
they would get, because they must allow it to set for 
a certain time as it was going on ; but the only 
grievance that I have, and that I want to make plain 
to you, is that the pier is not as useful to the fisher- 
men as it would be if it was in the site that the fisher- 
men wanted it. 

27769. Had any part of the work been begun a eon 
siderable time before you heard of the dissatisfaction ? 

— It had. 

27770. And, seeing that, they actually commenced 
it at a point that is now objected to, there was no 
dissatisfaction expressed at the time — at all events, 
it had not reached you? — No, it had not. 

27771. And after a time the work went On, and 
there was dissatisfaction that there was not much 
employment? — Exactly. 

27772. And then began the trouble? — Yes. 

27773. Mr. O’Kelly.— Where did the people bring 
in their boats before this was erected?— In the same 
place. 

27774. As the erection of the present pier?— Well, 
it is in the same place along the seashore that the slip 
is at present It has a big cliff overhanging, and it 
is well sheltered, and there were also big stones that 
they had to clear away. 

27775. And the present pier is erected in the plate 
where the fishermen were accustomed in the past to 
bring in their boats ?— Yes, but not in the exact same 
spot. 

b 2 
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jApr. 17, 1907. 27776. Mr. Sutherland. — You are a man of intel- 

— ligence, and you have given attention to this, and you 
Mi. Bernard have seen the pier ? — I have. 

• Hart0 27777. What is it that is wrong with it? — It is not 

long enough, from the situation of it at present, to be 
of any use to them. 

27778. If it were on the other site and at the same 
length, would it? — If it were in the other place at the 
same length it would be all right for them. 

27779. Sir John Colomb. — Have you seen it in 
different weather and a different sea breaking? — No ; 
I only take the fishermen's word. 

27730. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there a different depth 
of water where it is ? — When the tide is in, of course. 

27781. Which is the deeper place? — It would not 
make much difference. 

27782. They are both left dry at low water ? — Yes. 

27783. Mr. O’Kelly. — How far is it from this? — 
About seven miles. 

27784. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Go on to the next 
point? — The fishermen have very poor accommodation 
in the way of boats and nets, and several applications 
have been made to the Congested Districts Board to 
erect a fish-curing station at Raughly. 

27786. Sir John Colomb. — Mullaghmore, I think, is 
twenty or thirty miles north-west 1 — Quite so. There 
is another pier at Raughly which is useless also, as 
it does not extend far enough out into the sea, and it 
gets filled up yearly by sand, and has to be cleaned 
at the expense of the County Council. This pier was 
built at the expense of the county by the Grand Jury. 
The fishermen have very poor accommodation in the 
way of boats and nets, and several applications have 
been made to the Congested Districts Board to erect 
a fish-curing station here, as the inhabitants are some- 
times hampered for a market to dispose of their fish. 
In stormy weather the fishermen cannot venture out 
for want of proper landing stages. The roads in this 
division also are in a wretched condition, and many 
demands have been made upon the Congested Districts 
Board to aid the District Council in improving them. 
I may tell you that this particular place is the moat 
neglected place probably in Ireland in the way of 
road accommodation. 

27787. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There has been 
a statement made with regard to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board not aiding in improving roads. They 
do not give a grant except for new roads? — Well, my 
lord, that is a great pity. The landlord, Sir Josslyn 
Gore-Booth, offered a grant of £30 towards the 
repair of one particular road at Cloonagh, which I 
would respectfully ask some member of the Commis- 
sion to visit. If it could be done at all, I would say 
that a grant should be made towards repairing that 
bad road. It passes through one of the most congested 
districts in Ireland, Cloonagh, in the Lissadell West, 
electoral division. 

27788. Sir John Colomb. — These roads are under the 
control of the County Council ? — No, sir, they are not. 

27789. They are not public roads ? — They are public 
roads, but there is no presentment for them. 

27790. By whom were they originally made? — They 
were originally made in the year 1847. 

27791. And have never been taken over by the 
county? — They have never been taken over by the 
county. They were made chiefly for the purpose of 
giving employment to these poor people to help them 
to live. 

27792. And the county never maintained them or 
gave anything to keep them up ? — No. 

27793. Had that matter been discussed and con- 
sidered by the County Council — the people are paying 
rates there, I suppose? — Yes. 

27794. And are the County Council not getting any 
repairs done to these roads and places they are paying 
rates for? — No; they have too many roads in the 
district. 

27795. In that particular district? — Well, what I 
mean by too many roads is this— that the Rural 
District Council only take up roads handed over to 
them by the Grand Jury, and these roads have never 
been handed over to them. They were only simply 
made for the purpose of giving the people employ- 
ment, and they have never been put into repair. 

27796. Do you mean that nobody has repaired them 
since the Famine? — Except the people themselves who 
throw a heap of stones here or there for their own 
accommodation to fill up the road. 

27797. If they were not given over I do not think 
there could be anything done with them?— But I 


think, if it were possible, there ought tn w 
stretched in their favour. a P°wt 

27798. If the county surveyor stated that ft* , 
were of utility ?-They are of great pubfic 

27799. Then the county could do somethin 
the county does not like to have too much e f 

27800. Is one of those roads a road leading "ie 
pier that the Count;. Council has agteed to 
to?-The toad leading to the pier “is a « 
but this le a road leading to the c „; ™j 
village over there, and it ,a a toad that I S 
nothing has been done upon since it was made 
the people themselves, I suppose, throw an odd he? 
of stones to fill up the road. Sir Josslyn Gora.hewk 
has offered a grant of £30 towards it. ” 

27801. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s there a 
proposed to the Knocklane Pier ?— Yes ; that is ft . 
other portion of the estate that the Congested Di-f 
tricts Board have bought, and they are making a road 
to that. 

27802. What estate is that?— The Gethins estate 
at Knocklane. I have also to complain of the con’ 
stitution of the Congested Districts Board, as we fit 
County Sligo are denied having a representative on 
the Board, unlike the counties of Galway, Mayo, and 
Donegal, and that is the reason, to a great extent 
why Sligo is neglected. There is plenty of wasteland 
on the Gore-Booth property to relieve the congestion 
in those districts. 

27803. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Suitable waste land? 
— Yes ; untenanted land. 

27804. Sir John Colomb.— You say untenanted land 
and waste land. Now is it fallow altogether?— No- 
grazing land. 

27805. Mr. O’Kelly.— W ho is the man from Gal- 
way ? — I do not know. 

27806. There is no man from Galway?— I think it 
is fairly right with you over there. 

27807. I do not live in Galway and I do not belong 
to the Board? — Representations have been made on 
several occasions to have Dr. Clancy appointed, and 
it appears there was no vacancy for him. As I was 
saying, there is plenty of waste land on the Gore- 
Booth property to relieve the congestion ; and I would 
suggest that in order that the congestion should be 
properly and permanently relieved that the entire 
province of Connaught should be scheduled as con- 
gested, and that families might be migrated from 
different districts as a committee conversant with their 
needs would consider necessary or desirable. I would 
also like to draw the attention of the Commission to 
the condition of Lissadell West electoral division. 
The holdings there are very uneconomic, and this, 
combined with the want of road facilities and the 
long distances they have to travel for turbary, renders 
their condition very poor ; and practically throughout 
the whole year they are in want. I would respectfully 
suggest that their holdings be enlarged, and that roads 
be constructed in the district. This would mitigate 
their poverty to a great extent, and would create 
prosperity in the district. 

27808. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If some of the tenants 
could be got to migrate you could use the holdings 
thus vacated for enlarging? — Quite so. 

27809. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have improve- 
ment works begun on that estate? — No; it is only 
last week they were beginning to strip that up. 

27810. It is not so long since the estate was vested? 
— No, not long. 

27811. There was delay in the vesting, and it was 
looked upon with considerable dissatisfaction?— 

27812. The people thought the work should long ago 
have begun ?— Yes, my lord. 

27813. Mr. Sutherland.— Wliat is the nature of 
the operations they are carrying on there now!— It 
was a big grazing farm taken in there to put peop 1 * 
on, and it was used as a grazing farm for years ani 
years ; and I believe that since the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board began to work they are striping it up 
into divisions — that is, all that is habitable of it. 

27814. Is it sandy ? — It is sandy. 

27815 And it is not to be broken up for tillage? 

I expect the half of it can be broken up for tiHage. 

27816. And what the people are getting is what was 
previously grazing land ? — Yes. 

27817. Will there be any new holdings at j"" 
Well, I see no indications of it yet ; but there 
people from the district who will give you more 
formation. 
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87818. Tot ap"-s“' 1 J°»' »>•■> a “ t sli B° * houId 
I”” ” ie “ b I 1“ T share ? A fair 
2*1 (to money of the Congested Dutnots Board— 
torihhi? hB s been done by the Congested Djstncts 

S Do” yo« mean that the public money with 
5the Congested Districts Board has to deal should 
fitted to bounties in certain proportions, without 
*. ™oe to the pressure of distress and poverty exist- 
1 w (hose counties?— And reserving a lot for very 
mg rSted meas. The area is bound to be in poverty, 
SeS “would not be scheduled. 


27822. Mr. O’Kelly.— Have you any individual ex- 17, 1007. 
perience of the working of the Congested Districts - — 

Board ?— That is the only experience I have. Harti; ^ 

27823. Or of the Estates Commissioners? — No. The 
Estates Commissioners are not working in our district 
yet. The sale of this property, the Gore-Booth pro- 
perty, has not been sanctioned yet. 

27824. Then you have not sufficient knowledge to 
enable you to come to a judgment as to the relative 
merits of both bodies, one compared with the other ? — 

No ; I am not able to give an opinion. 


Rev. Michael Kelly examined. 


27885. Chaibmah. — V ou are nominated by the 
mtfcnn (if Elphin to give evidence ?— Yes. 

B 27826 .. Tot mb Pansh Priest of Grange ?— Curate 

particular points do yon wish to bring 

lefore the Commission 8-Migration, and the Sshing 

SXry, the kelp industry, and the lace industry. 

27828 We will deal with the points m the order 
thnt vou prefer ? — Yes. 

27829. Begin with which you like? — Migration. 

27830. Yes?— Well, there is very much congestion 
in this district. The average valuation is very low. 

In some places it is only 5s., and by means of migra- 
tion a large number of people must be transferred 
from the locality and the holdings divided among 
those that will remain, and I am very glad to be 
in a position to state that nearly twenty people have 
agreed to give up their holdings and to go to other 
places. I have just put the question before them and 
they tell me that they are anxious to give up the 
holdings that they have. 

27831. Are those young men or married men? — 
They were landholders, responsible to the landlord. 

27832. But did you find that they were a particular 
class of men or people representative of all classes ? — 
They are farmers, farmers in the locality. 

27833. They were not all young men?— No. There 
were young men in the family. It was the head of 
the family I consulted in the matter. 

27834. They wore not exceptionally young men?— 
With regard to the young men of the family, I went 
to two young men and they agreed to go. 

27835'. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— They were heads 
of families ?— Yen. In Mullaghmore there is a very 
unpleasant state of things. There are about sixty 
families there, and except some of them are migrated, 
and except the fishing industry is improved, I do not 
know how to deal with them. I think that perhaps 
the fishing industry might be improved. In the 
Magherow district I think there are nearly forty 
families that live by fishing alone, and the average 
valuation per family there for the whole district does 
not reach £5, and that includes the valuation of the 
grass lands that were bought up and divided by the 
Congested Districts Board on the Gethin Estate, and 
notwithstanding that fact it does not reach £5. 

27836. Chairman. — What place is it? — Magherow 
district. It is included in Lissadell West Electoral 
division. 

27837. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Explain to the 
Chairman that an estate has been bought there? — 
Yes. I forget the name of the landlord. Yes, Gethin 
is the name. Or. the estate there was a large 

grazing farm, and with the valuation of that 
included it does not bring the valuation up 
■? £5, and I think that under such circum- 
stances migration must take place, and some of 
the tenants must be transferred to give them what 
l 8 known as an economic holding. Further, there 
!? e *t ren ? e poverty in the district. I know cases on 
we Colville- Jones estate where twelve years’ arrears 
ItV W u ^ the tenants, and in Inishmurray Island 
1 think there are fifteen years’ arrears owed. And 
. a Proof of the poverty of the district, the credit 
system is very largely in use. It is common enough 
am-f; m6I j go to auctions to buy cattle at an 
int 01 + an< * P a Y the auctioneer’s fees and to pay 
crw+L °u t^ e money, and then to keep the horse or 
at ^ , Y on months’ credit and try to pay up 
vend a ,°t the six months, and I believe that a 
8 th® stock is owned in that way. 

d&v k** , Fhanc I 8 Mow att.— T hey buy a cow and 
1 6 auctioneer’s fees and they do not pay for the 


cow ? — They get it on what is known as six months’ Rev. Michael 
credit. . Kelly. 

27839. And they try to pay at the end of the six 
months? — Yes, if possible, and anyone passing along 
the road between Grange End Ballyshannon cannot 
fail to be struck with the number of notices they see 
that “ Debtors will be prosecuted if they do not pay 
up.” 

27840. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Is that generally printed? — 

It is to be seen on the sea coast between here and 
Ballyshannon. 

27841. Chairman. — Does the auctioneer put up these 
notices ? — He advances the money to the man who 
holds the auction, and he gets interest from the person 
who buys the cow or horse, and at the end of the 
six months the man lias to pay up. 

27842. Sir Francis Mo watt.— The farmer who sells 
the cow gets paid? — Yes. 

27843. The auctioneer pays him? — Yes. 

27844. Mr. Kavanagh. — How does the profit go to- 
the purchaser? — Merely that he gets the use of the 
horse or cow. 

27845. On which he pays interest? — Yes. 

27846. And the auctioneer’s fees? — Yes. He thinks 
it better to do that than have a farm without any 
beast at all on it. 

27847. Sir John Colomb. — Give us an illustration, 
of the purchase of a cow by a farmer in that way? — 

Suppose a person bought a cow at £10 he would pay, 
at 5 per cent., the auctioneer’s fees, and I suppose 
7 or 8 per cent, interest on the price of the beast. I 
think he has to pay interest in addition to the auc- 
tioneer’s fees. And then he is lent a beast for six 
months and at the end of the six months he has to 
pay up ; but the auctioneer advances the money to 
the seller then and there at the auction. 

27848. At the end of the six months is there any 
seizure in default, or does it happen that at the end 
of the six months these people are all fully paid? — I 
suppose they manage to pay or to get credit for an 
additional time at all events. It is very seldom that 
we hear of seizures. 

27849. But really such a gamble is a ruinous thing 1 
— It is. I do not believe the people can really pay 
it. and it must keep them in perpetual poverty. 

27850. Chairman. — Where does the money come- 
from — from their friends? — A great deal of it from, 
their friends in America, England and Scotland. 

27851. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And from the 
proceeds of the stock sold at country fairs? — Yes. 

27852. Is that here? — On towards the mountains 
and towards Cliffoney. Such sales are very common 
there. With regard to migration, I think there are- 
some farms in the district that could be used for 
migrating people to. There are three farms belonging 
to Mr. Ashley at Cliffoney. They are used by the 
people as grazing for their cows, and then there is a 
Mr. Jones who owns an estate in the neighbourhood. 

He offered to sell to the Congested Districts Board 
some time ago. I think he has twenty-one tenants 
on the estate, and he offered to sell his estate, which 
is valued, I think, at £1,753. He has not said 
anything about it for the last two years ; but if the 
Board offered to take up the estate I think he could 
be induced to sell, and it would be a good means of 
bringing holdings up to an economic standard. His 
valuation of the house and demesne is £175. I do 
not know the number of acres on the farm. 

27853. Sir John Colomb. — At present is it used by 
the small holders in the locality who could not other- 
wise keep their stock ? — What happens is this. He 
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keeps a large, portion for meadow land and sells the 
meadow, and gets grazing on the rest of it. 

27854. And that grazing is taken by the small 
holders who want it for their cattle, and if you de- 
prived them of that by dividing it up into farms what 
would happen to the small holders who would thus 
be deprived of the grazing ?— They could increase 
their farms by getting a portion of it. There is 
another matter that would relieve congestion m the 
district. There is a large strand there that is covered 
by flood tide and a stream flows through it, and I 
think if the Congested Districts Board sunk the bed 
of the river, the shore part of that land would be 
reclaimed. The stream discharges down through the 
flooded area and turns out in a northerly direction. 

27855. Mr. Sutherland. — That is similar to the 
case referred to by Mr. Brennan in the Clifloney dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

27856. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Are there any 
fishing rights?— No. There is no fishing in that dis- 
trict at all. 

27857. Mr. Sutherland.— Is there other land in- 
jured ?— 100 acres of strand is lost and some meadow 
land is injured by the. overflow of the river. 

27858. And is it submerged f requently ?— The tide 
comes in regularly. 

1 27859. Sir John Colomb. — Is it on the Ashley Es- 
tate?— On Mr. Jones’s Estate, and on an estate lately 


to be faced?— Well, I would not get that lmn„ • 
from thejvay they acted on this estate. ^ essiCn 


27872. Has any negotiation taken 'place w 

-We were W-ici-nr, (l,e 7, 


sold by Mr. Barry at Runroe. 

27860. Mr. Sutherland. — It could be reclaimed e 


tirely? — I think so. 

- 27861. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Recovered from 
the sea ?— I think it could be recovered from the sea. 
Then, I think also that the Congested Districts Board 
•could do a good deal in the locality to improve the 
holdings of tenants even though they could not make 
them economic. There was an estate sold there some 
time ago, Mr. Barry’s estate. I think there were 
about thirty-one tenants on it, and only half of them 
are residential and the other half non-residential. 
The sale was sanctioned by the Estates Commissioners. 
I think the price that was paid was about 23^- years’ 
purchase on second term rents ; and some of those 
holdings are in patches here and there and some are 
held in rundale, and the houses are all in a cluster, 
and certainly something ought to be done to improve 
the holdings or to benefit the position of the tenants, 
and it is astonishing that the Congested Districts 
Board did not do it. 

27862. Chairman.— They did not get possession of 
the estate ? — As a matter of fact they did not, because 
the. estate was sold and the tenants are as they were 
before the sale, and I suppose the tenants and their 
successors will be consigned to that position for ever. 

27863. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think it was 
the Estates Commissioners bought the estate there? — 
The bargain was concluded between the tenants 
and the landlord, and I think he managed to get the 
sale through in that way, and then the Estates Com- 
missioners were called in to sanction the sale. 

27864. They did not buy it themselves? — I think 
not. A gentlevnan came down to see what was the 
purchase money and if estate was security for money 
to be advanced. 

27865. At all events that has passed to the tenants 
unimproved ? — Yes ; some of the land .is in rundale. 
They have it in little strips, without any place at 
all, and then there is a good deal of trouble with 
respect to disputes and differences and they are in 
the courts nearly every court day. 

27866. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think now under 
the circumstances of that estate and the tenants being 
subject to annuities, owners as well as occupiers, that 
it would he practically possible to re-arrange that now 
after a bargain has actually been made? — Well, I 
think it would be possible. 

27867. Mr. O’ Kelly. — When was the estate pur- 
chased? — About two years ago. 

27868. Was it represented to the Estates Commis- 
sioners that it was an estate that ought to be im- 
proved ? — Well, I was never consulted. 

27869. Who was it that negotiated the sale and 
purchase ? — I think it was a solicitor in Ballyshannon. 

27870. Has any attempt been made recently to 
invoke the assistance of the Estates Commissioners 
witH 
r.ot. 


i view to having the land improved?— I think 


27571. Of coarse, you are aware that the. Estates 
Commissioners can act as a Congested Districts Board 
on a property where the problem of congestion has 


27873. Mr. Sutherland.— I n what way do yon sntr 
gest that it could be remedied?— I think the holding 
could be striped. " 

27874. Striped ?— Yes, and the houses could be » 
moved. It is very unsanitary to have all the houses 
together in a cluster. 

Mr. O’Kf.lly.— In a case of that kind the Congested 
Districts Board could step in and carry out the work 
I have a case in my mind where the Congested T)i s l 
tricts Board stepped in, with the greatest possible 
advantages to all parties, after the tenants had coma 
to an arrangement with the landlord. 

27876. Mr. Sutherland. — You were not aware be- 
fore of the fact which Mr. Conor O'Kelly has pointed 
out — that the Congested Districts Board could inter- 
vene even now? — I was not aware. 

Mr. O'Kelly. — I did not say now. 

27877. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ave the vesting 
orders been made out or completed ?— I think so. " 

27877a. If so, then there would have to be a re- 
adjustment of everything, and the vesting orders 
would have to be made out anew, of course. 

Chairman. — By voluntary agreement? 

27878. Most Rev. Dr. ODonnell. — O nly on tha 
agreement of everybody? — Some of them would be 
satisfied, I believe, but some would not be satisfied. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — I think it was by consent that the 
Congested Districts Board stepped in in the case I 
have in my mind — of the Roche property. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose the vesting 
orders had not been made. 

27879. Chairman. — Will you go to the next point? 
— The next point is kelp. In the last report of the 
'Congested Districts Board they have not made any 
reference at all to the amount of kelp produced on 
the Sligo coast, though they refer to Donegal and 
Mayo ; and there are about 400 or 500 tons of kelp 
.shipped each year at Mullaghmore. It is manufac- 
tured from two kinds of seaweed — drift weed and cut 
weed. The cut weed was chiefly used for the manu- 
facture of carbonate of soda. It, carbonate of soda, 
is now produced from some other material, and the 
drift weed is principally used for the manufacture of 
iodine. Well, I wrote to the agent of the company 
which buys tire kelp here, and I asked him what could 
be done for the industry ; and his reply was that a 
good deal could be done for it, and that the puce 
could be increased by twenty-five per cent., provided 
that they used the proper weed in the manufacture 
of the, kelp ; and, secondly, that they should not 
flux the kelp too much, and also that they should 
keep it clean — it was to be free of sand and stones. 
And a question was raised to-day ah;ut the burning of 
kelp. As the kelp is burnt here, it is done too quickly, 
and the heat is too intense, and nearly half the iodine 
volatilizes and escapes ; and I think the Board should 
teach the people how to burn it profitably. 

27880. In what way would you get the Board to 
act? — By appointing an inspector. 

27881. How could you carry that out with regard 
to the poor men along the coast? — I -think the Boom 
should appoint an inspector, and that he should te 
in a position to see that the proper material was 
used and properly burned. 

27882. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Does that mean 
that the process of making kelp should be improved 
— Of course, the iodine could not be extracted con- 
veniently along the coast, but I think it would help 
the industry very much if an inspector or overseer 
were appointed. , , 

27883. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think that they 
should appoint an inspector with powers to keep “ 
people from burning the kelp wrongly? — I think 
should, have power to see that it was done rightly. 

27884. And in what way would he enforce it?—®? 
should be appointed by the Board. 

27885. How is he to exercise his power on beUl f of 
the Board? — He would get authority from “ 
ment. 

27886. By legislation ? — Yes. ' 

27887. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— This . 
would be able to see the operation, and on jd 

and-such a man made his kelp well,' and tna 
help the industry? — Yes. 
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ilted instructions— be useful?— I am afraid that 
? r ” u id not- be easy to get the people out of their old 
methods that way, and that they would stick to their 

^vM^Mr. Kavanagh. — M r. Brennan told us that 
3 on get higher prices here for kelp than in Donegal?— 

^27890. And that would show that it was _ made 
tetter ?— That does not show that it is made in the 
b«t way in either place. . . 

27891. Mr. Sutherland. — Are you of opinion that 
the manufacture of kelp could be largely increased 
here?— Yes, I think so. This gentleman, the agent, 
wars the supply is going down, and is not nearly as 
large as it was in former years— the supply of kelp I 
mean that they send away to Scotland. 

27892. The iodine is the principal product? — Yes ; 
but it appears that there is a new manner of extract- 
ing iodine. 

27893. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did the representa- 
tive of this company hold out a prospect of a greater 
demand if good kelp could be supplied ? — Yes ; and 
he held out a prospect that the price would be in- 
creased by 25 per cent. He stated, also, that they 
sere not using the proper weed to burn kelp. I sup- 
pose they were using the cut weed, which is not of 
sny use for iodine at all. The weed they should use 
is the drift weed — that is, the weed washed in by the 
tide; and when the tide is out they go and cut the 
cut weed on the rocks. 

27894. Mr. Sutherland. — That is not the best? — 
No; that is of no use for iodine at all. -The drift 
weed is the proper weed for iodine, not the other. 

27895. That is not my experience? — Well, that is 
what I say ; and I asked a gentleman here, and he 
said the same thing to me just now. 

27896. Chairman. — Now about the lace-making? — 
lace-making was started in this district ten years 
ago, about 1896 ; and it was on a very small scale at 
first, and it flourished very much in the district, and 
there was a great school here under the Congested 
Districts Board in 1902, , and their supplies of lace 
were given to the Irish Lace Dep6t, of Grafton-street. 
And then there was a company known as the Hibernian 
Lace Company, in O’Connell-street, and they used to 
get £300 or £400 worth from the school, and the 
teacher got orders from the Congested Districts Board's 
Inspector not to supply any more lace to this com- 
pany ; and the lady that was in charge of the school 
hre transferred her services, and became an agent in 
the employment of the Hibernian Lace Company ; 
mere was no agent sent by the Board. The school con- 
tinued for twelve months, and the prices paid by the 
girl who represented the Hibernian Lace Company for 
lace and her own personality attracted nearly all 
the girls away, and the Board stopped the school. 
"J' ’ ? /would suggest that the Board should re- 
establish the school, and for the following reasons. 
«e people of Grange have taken a great interest in 
tnis lace industry. To show the amount of money 
, ’ paid, I take the year 1906, when it amounted 
a ttj’261 We have returns of the sales to the 
‘‘‘teruiun Lace Company. 

, Most Rev. Dr. (O’Donnell. — That is last 
'nJJ u ' 1 t?°tild not say that all that was in 
V 8 e > ™? use there were agencies in Kinlough, and 
ln Cliff oney ; but I think it would not ho 
. ■ j^ ei t a “; n S to say that £2,000 was paid in the dis- 
■nct of Grange itself. There are large numbers of 
dlm„„L° m i t ^ ls , dlBtrict en g a ged in Dublin as well as 
lik-n i j Ireland teaching lace-making. I should 
<»,]» attention to another point, that not 

dr & W Uld J th f 1 . aoe . industry be taught now, but that 
•aunnt L vf™ 6 ?'” 8 should be taught, as the girls 
niHif JA,*° beeonit- teachers under the Depart- 
S 0 ? and I think it would be a great 

taken aS,' „ • t !? 6 Peep 1 * 5 ' especially as they have 

might teak? 1 ? ter . e8 , t , the . industry, and that they 
niJj..-.. able to fall in with new dnsi'cms i-n- 1 h./>a 


Sutherland.— Would regulations— 


productioi 


r designs in lace 


industry new & irls S° in to the 

aus Pices nf\ • ls . being carried on under the 
is at nresp-,+ the Hlb ® rnia . n Company ? — Lace-making 
hut they r- a -,J 3 *° Spenng * n tbe homes of the people, 
is a vacLet^l 01 ' 1 . uall .*3 r to become teachers. There 
»re about a teache . r at fosse’s Point, and there 

for the aimJ i 0r nme from -this locality looking 

they havp^j, ntment, and they -are disqualified because 
ot. a , certificate ahd-T- would ask the 


Board to re-establish the school here, and to. send a 
teacher in drawing and designing to enable girls to 
qualify for appointments as teachers. 

27899. Sir John Colomb. — Was any representation 
made by you or anybody else at the time of the with- 
drawal of this school, stating any reasons on the 
subject ?— Well, with regard to that matter, I was 
here at the time, but I was not questioned on it ; and 
the management of the whole business was between 
Mr. Walker, the Inspector of the Board, and the 
parish priest, and I did not interfere directly or in? 
directly. 

27900. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And the pariah 
priest has since died? — -Yes. 

27901. And would you take it that the school here 
was a very great success? — On the admission of Mr. 
Walker, it was the finest school of all the schools 
under the Board. 

27902. And how many teachers are employed in 
Ireland from this district? — About twenty-six. 

27905. Was not that a fine opening for girls? — -A 
magnificent opening. They get about £1 a week. 

27904. Do you think the girls who took to laca- 
making in this district so successfully gave up- 
household occupations — did they become less useful 
in their own houses?-— Well, the work of the house 
was done by the mothers or by younger girls. 

27905. Are they less capable of doing household 
work now because they are good lace-makers? — Well, 
I believe they are quite capable of doing all the house- 
hold work they have to do. 

27906. Do those good lace-makers emigrate out of 
the country? — I knew one of the best who emigrated 
to America. 

27907. But, on the whole, do they stick on here? — 
Yes, they stick on here. That was at the crisis that 
I speak of, in 1902. The school went down, and the 
Hibernian Company would not give the prices for the 
lace when there was no opposition, and many girls at. 
the time emigrated. 

27908. And do you think that Mr. Walker’s manage- 
ment was very satisfactory in this district? — Well, L 
am not in a position to judge about it, because, as I 
have said already, I left the matter between Ml. 
Walker and the then parish priest. 

27909. Has Mr. Walker been asked to send back the 
teacher? — Not that I am aware of. Of course, I did. 
not ask him. 

27910. Have you any apprehension that if he were 
approached on the subject he would give it full con- 
sideration ? — Well, I believe he would. 

27911. And I suppose you want something more 
than the teachers back ? — I also want teachers in 
drawing and designing. 

27912. So that the best of the girls in this locality 
may be thoroughly qualified and certificated for ap- 
pointments as teachers? — Yes, that is so. 

27913. You have no apprehension that that will 
deter Mr. Walker? — No. 

27914. Chairman. — What is that girl doing now- 
do you know whether she is making lace or not, this 
girl that you say was such a good lace-maker ? — She 
is in America. 

- 27915. Ls she making lace in America or not? — I 
believe she is not. 

27916. She has gone to work there in another way? 
— Yes. 

27917. And that is a loss? — Yes and she would be' a 
most competent teacher if she had a certificate. 

27918. Sir John Colomb. — And at this moment there 
is a great deal of laGe-making going on in the homes 
of the people? — Yes. 

27919. And that adds to the earnings of the homes ? 
— Yes ; nearly £2,000 last year. 

27920. Last year? — Yes. 

27921. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have yon- a 
return for the different years?— I have a return of 
the sales to the Irish Lace Depot and the Hibernian 
Lace Company. . In 1900, £535 15s. ; 1901, £1,102 
17s. 2d. ; 1902, £2,801 19s. 3 d. ; 1903, £2.994 17s. lid. j 
1904. £1,691 16s. lOd. ; 1905, £3,460 16s. 2d. ; 1906, 
£3,261 3s. 4 d. That represents the sales to one com- 
pany. 

27922. Mr. Sutherland.— To what area does that 
apply? — Between this and Ballyshannon. I sup'pose 
two-thirds of it applies to Grange district' alone. 

27923. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— To what ' area 
in the Grange district ?— About five miles each ' way 
here. Then we have the particulars of sales to the 
Irish Lace Depfit. The sales to the Irish Lace 
Depdt in March, 1907, were £170 17s: 9<f. In April; 
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.jyi. 17 1Q07 1006, the amount was £104 8s. 7d. ; May, £109; June, 

' — l. ’ £161 ; July, £1,067 ; September, £113 Is. 9 d. ; Octo- 

Eev. Michael ber, £91 2s. Ad. ; November, £117 3s. 2d. ; Decem- 
Kelly. ' ber, £94 14s. 6 d. ; January, 1907, £126 2s. 6 d. ; 
February, £156 7s. 9 d. ; March, £170 17s. 9 d. 

27924. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give the Com- 
mission anything approximately in the way of figures 
to show how many workers there are and the amount 
of money they receive, and what was the population 
among which it was distributed? — In this district 
alone there are about 500 families ; and, taking an 
average, we allow two girls in each house. That 
would be about 1,000 girls in the district. 

27925. Do I understand you to say that ap- 
proximately all that money was disbursed amongst 
500 families? — No ; the money disbursed in the Grange 
district was. Two-thirds of that money was divided 
between 1,000 families. 

27926. And that represents a population, you would 
say, of 5,000 altogether? — 5,000. 

27927. 5,000 persons, not 5,000 families? — About 
1*000 families. 

27928. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose we do 
not know fully the circumstances under which Mr. 
Walker decided to withdraw the teacher? — Well, the 
reason was because the school was deserted ; the girls 
did not come to the school. 

27929. From what you state it would appear pretty 
evident that the girls in the Grange district are a 
most industrious class of girls? — Yes, very hard-work- 
ing, very industrious. 

27930. And also that if they are industrious they 
carry their industry to a very considerable stage of 
perfection? — Yes, quite so. 

27931. And that is the basis of your application for 
having drawing and some other branches taught here? 
Yes. 

27932. Mr. O’Kelly. — Father Kelly, do you think 
that if the school were re-established the girls would 
attend? — They would, on the prospect that I hold 
out — if a teacher for drawing and design was ap- 
pointed. 

27933. And do you think that the non-appointment 
of such a teacher in the past accounts for the desertion 
of the school ? — The higher price given by the Hibernian 
Lace Company and the personality of the teacher then 
in charge of the school, w*ho had much influence with 
the girls in the school. She took most of these girls 
with her when she became agent of the Hibernian Lace 
Company. All tlhis accounts for the desertion of the 
school. 

27934. Sir John Colomb. — What was the amount of 
the grant of (die Congested Districts Board for this 
school ? — I think about £100, but I cannot say 
•exactly. 

27935. You are convinced that if the school were 
re-established, the attendance would be satisfactory? — 
I think it would. 

27936. Chairman. — At the same time w-> must got 
■the views of Mr. Walker? — The Congested Districts 
Board professes to have a special care of the smaller 
fisheries along the coast. I find that it has done 
very little for the fisheries on ’the Sligo coast here from 
Ballyshannon to Sligo. Now, there are two very im- 
portant fishing stations, Magherow and Mullaghmore. 
Magherow is in Lissadell West. About ten years ago, 
in the neighbourhood of Grange, there were sixty boats 
fishing for herring and there is no trace of that now. 

27937. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Where is that? — 
About ten years ago there were about sixty boats fish- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Grange here for herring. 
At a place called Luchawn there was a landing place ; 
and now the stations are closed, and there is no trace 
of the fishery now, and if the Board had taken a great 
interest in it that would not have occurred. 

27938. Mr. Sutherland. — But it stopped long before 
the institution of the Congested Districts Board ? — No ; 
it was going on then. On inquiry I find that it was 
•going on. ten years ago and there is no fishing now 
there. 

27939- Chairman. — Did the herrings go away? — 
I suppose they did. 

27940. The Board could not have controlled that? — 
In Lissadell West there are thirty ordinary fishing 
boats and thirteen trawlers. Now 1 , these boats, they 
say themselves, make about £70 or £80 a year, and 
the trawlers make about £2 a day. The complaint 
these fishermen make is that the Board ought to 
Supply large decked boats, and if they did that 
they would be able to go off to the deep sea fishing, 


and to follow the herring fishing in the different 
seasons of the year. Then I would suggest, certainly 
that the Board should send down large boats and l ' 
instructor. n 

27941. What do you call a “large boat”?— About 
five tons I suppose, to be able to go to the deep-sea 
fishing. p 

27942. Five tons?— Well, of course I do not know 
much about the fishing. 

27943. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I s it deck-boats? 
— Yes ; those are the boats. 

27944. Mr. Sutherland.— Yes ; boats of about fifty 
or sixty feet keel? — Yes. J 

27945. Chairman.— Will you go on?— I think that 
if the Board sent down one of those boats and an in- 
structor for these men who take to fishing very 
earnestly, it would do a great deal of good to the dis- 
trict, and the people are most anxious for it too. 

27946. Mr. Sutherland.— I f the fishermen earn £2 
a day do you not think that they might after some 
time accummulate capital enough to get better boats 
than they have? — But they would not know where to 
get the fish, a great many of them, and I think if an 
instructor was sent down they would know something 
in that way, and the Board would do something to 
support the. industry at all events. 

27947. But why should not the fishermen do it for 
themselves? — They do not know where to go. These 
men are scarcely ever from sight of land. Then, also, 
they do not at present know how to manage these 
large boats if they had them. 

27948. Sir John Colomb. — I have repeatedly looked 
at the chart of this coast, and I was impressed very 
much with the want of water — the shallowness ?— Yes"; 
that is a complaint. 

27949. Is not it the case that that fact rather mili- 
tates against the use of large boats ? — Well, the fisher- 
men want that done. They want the entrance of the 
harbour at Mullaghmore sunk in order to admit those 
boats. 

27950. Then the harbour has not water enough in 
it for their boats? — Yes, that is a point I intended to 
mention in, my evidence. 

27951. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At present there 
is not a sheltered harbour for deck -boats ?— There is 
one at Mullaghmore, but i't is not sunk deep enough. 

27952. Chairman. — Is it dry at low tide? — It is. 

27953. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And it is silted 
up ? — Yes. 

27954. Sir John Colomb. — It is a very shallow bay 
judging from the chart? — Yes. On the island 

of Inishmurry there are at present thirteen 
families, and they do very little in the fishing line. 
They say themselves that they are not equipped with 
boats big enough to be able to carry on fishing success- 
fully ; and they say, furthermore!, that they have no 
landing-place. The Congested Districts Board built 
a pier or landing-plaoe which cost £146, and the people 
of the island say that it is perfectly useless to that 
district ; that whenever the wind blows from the east 
no one at all could land a boat there, so that the 
money spent on the pier is lost, at all events it should 
be extended more out to sea, and an “ L ” turned on 
it. And they say that they have great trouble when 
they com© in to get their boats out of the sea, and that 
the Board should also build a slip, and I think the 
money would be very well expended. 

27955. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I gather that if 
this extension were made the past expenditure would 
not be quite useless? — Yes, that would be a relief to 
the poor people on the island. 

27956. Chairman. — Did you say the population of 
Inishmurry had fallen off ? — Yes. 

27957. And there are thirteen families now ?—Yes. 

27958. How many were there a few years 
I was looking through the rate-collector’s list and t 
found sixteen families in it. I was speaking to a 
late teacher on the island, and she told me that in her 
time there were thirty-five children attending the 
school, and a it present there are only twelve. Am 
five years ago, when. I arrived here, 'there were three 
skilled crews, where at present you could scarcely get 
one skilled crew. At present the manhood of the 
island is going to America, and they have to 
to a very demoralizing practice ; they resort to illicit 
distillation of spirits to maintain a livelihood. 

27959. For which the island is peculiarly well 
suited geographically ?— Yee ; to escape the pence. 

27960. Do you know what has happened to the lan 
that has been vacated by the three families that n» 
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ofle i Well) there is a good deal of land on the island 

that is perfectly useless, barren rock ; and with regard 
to the land indicated, I expect that the people sell 
it to some other one, or give it to their friends on 
the island. 

27961. It has been merged in the other holdings ? — 
Yes. 

27962. Do you know whether the people who have 
had the addition to their land have done any better 
since they have got it? — There are only two inhabi- 
tants on the island who are in a way at all to make a 
decent livelihood for themselves. The others are in 
extreme poverty, and I say no addition of land could 
help them very much. 

27963. The north and west sides of the island are 
swept by storms? — Yes; it is only on the southern 
side that they can safely land. 

27964. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— With regard to 
the school ?— That was built by the Board. It was a 
jnagnificient school for the money that it cost. 

27965. Why did it cost so much ? — Because it is very 
expensive to convey material from the mainland to 
the island. I suppose you could hardly get a boat 
to take a cargo of cement at less than £1, and trades- 
men have to be brought too, and I suppose the school 
could not have been constructed for less. All things 
considered, I do not think the expenditure was so very 
extraordinary after all. 

27966. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there a teacher’s resi- 
dence ? — No. 

27967. Nor a second room? — No. 

27968. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose it is difficult 
to get a teacher to go across ? — Yes. 

27969. Chairman. — What parish is Inishmurry in ? 
— It is in the parish of Ahamlish. 

27970. There is no resident priest on the island ? — 
No; it would be rather hard on the priest. 

27971. Sir John Colomb. — It is rather hard to get 
there sometimes ?— Oh, yes. I have to go there occa- 
sionally. 

27972. You would be delayed by bad weather?— 
Yes. ‘ . 

27973. Mr. Sutherland. — You talk of fishing in 
Inishmurry. Supposing they caught fish, what would 
they do with them ?— I often see them selling dried fish 
here at Grange. 


27974 Dried in the sun ? — Really I do not know the . 
exact details, but I often see them selling it at the 
fair. 

27975. Ordinary salted fish, split open? — Yes, I 
think so. 

27976. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In an ordinary day 
and an ordinary sea, how long would it bake a boat 
to get in from this pier to the mainland ? — From this 
point where we go to the island would be an hour, 
pulling all the way, and it would take half an hour's 
sailing to the island if the wind was favourable. It 
would take an hour or an hour and a quarter to pulL 
It is four miles. 

27977. Is there anything like a road along the 
island? — There is a road, but it is not kept in very 
good repair. The houses are all on the south side of 
the island. 

27978. Chairman. — There is one thing I would ask 
you about. Under the head of “ Industries ” you say, 
“Our Franciscan Sisters of Loughglynn, if en- 
couraged” ? — They offered to come down here and estab- 
lish a house here, and promote the industries of the 
locality if they get any encouragement, I suppose if 
the Board helped them. They consider that owing to 
the great population of this locality it would be a very 
useful thing, and that they could do a good deal for 
the people as they have done for the people in Lough- 
glynn. 

27979. To whom did they make this offer? — To the 
Bishop, Dr. Clancy, two years ago. 

27980. Was it communicated to the Board? — I am 
not aware of that. He told me about it, and lie told 
me to mention it in my evidence, but I forgot till just 
now. 

27981. Did they get any direct financial aid from the 
Board? 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Rather, my lord, it has 
been the Department. The Bishop, Dr. Clancy, has 
made an arrangement with the Department of Agri- 
culture, and what the details are I do not know. 

27982. Chairman. — There is nothing else that you 
want to say ? — I do not think there is anything else 
except to speak of Parish Committees and Banks, 
and these have been discussed already. This is an 
account of the Barry Estate. 


Mr. Henry L’Estrange examined. 


27983. Chairman.— You, I think, appear to give 
evidence at the request of the Landlords’ Convention ? 
— Yes. 

27984. You have, I think the management of a con- 
siderable amount of property about here ? — I have, not 
Immediately round this neighbourhood, but m the 
County Sligo generally. 

27985. Is that Markree ?— Yes, that is my principal 
agency. The evidence I wish to give on behalf of 
the landlords is to prove that they have, generally, in 
the County Sligo, expended very considerable sums 
of money in improving their properties. 

27986. Are you speaking now since the Act of 1881 ? 
— Yes. Prior to it and since, principally prior to it. 

27987. Do you mean that in the County Sligo money 
has been spent on the improvement of estates since the 
Act of 1881? — Yes, most distinctly. And also other 
principal evidence that I can give is evidence to show 
that rents although small have been well paid in this 
county. 

27988. What sort of improvements have been 
effected during the last twenty years? — During the 
last twenty years, repairing of roads, reclaiming bog, 
draining bogs, planting timber, building of cottages, 
labourers’ cottages, and such like, and loans to tenants 
for the purpose of improving their lands and houses. 

27989. By the landlords? — By the landlords of this 
county. I think, however, my principal evidence is 
with regard to the Markree estate, which is the princi- 
pal estate that I manage; and I know, of my own 
knowledge, that smaller landlords, with less incomes 
than the landlords of Markree have also, to a 
yery considerable extent, dealt with their tenantry 
in the same way on their properties. The figures that 
I have to show to bear out what I say with regard to 
the improvements and expenditure of money I took 
principally from aocounts in my office, and they show 
more than has been actually expended in my experience 
which is only seven years, that I have been acting 


as agent, but I took into account the period that my 
father managed before me. 

27990. Sir John Colomb.— Was your father agent 
before you ?— Yes, and my brother— my elder brother. 
They show more than has been expended during the 
seven years. 

27991. Chairman.— Let us go through your evidence 
from the beginning. You say, “ There is a consider- 
able quantity of land on the properties which I man- 
age in this county which is entirely unsuitable for 
tillage”? — Yes. By that I mean land — and there 

is a very considerable quantity of it, and a pretty good 
area of it — of a rocky nature, where there are rocks ; 
and also low-lying land, too low-lying for drainage 
purposes. 

27992. “ Grazing is practically the only use to which 
these lands could profitably be put.” You do not 
think these lands could be profitably broken up?— 
No. 

27993. The fact of there being rocks would not be in 
itself sufficient to prevent tillage ? ; — Not to prevent it 
if they were only loose rocks, but I mean solid rocks. 

27994. Sir John Colomb. — Bare rock ? — No ; lime- 
stone, coming shallow up to the surface, within six 
inches. 

27995. Chairman. — Y ou know the Rosses in Done- 
gal? — No. 

27996. You see some remarkable tillage efforts 
among the rocks there ? — I see a good deal of that too 
on the properties that I manage, that they do take 
crops out of it, but I class that rather under the 
second head with regard to grass land that can be 
tilled but not with advantage, not with profit because 
the labour entailed is so great. On the properties 
that I manage there is a good deal of rocky land that 
is tilled, but it is all spade labour and I consider it 
is not profitable. 

27997. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you speaking of un- 
tenanted land? — No; of tenanted land. 


,1/ir. IT, 1007- 
R<v. Michael 
Rally. 


Mr. Henry 
L’Eitrango. 
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7. '27998. Not of unten anted land? — Well, I mean 

both-, but not altogether of untenanted land. 

27999. Chairman. — P ractically the whole of Tout 
first: paragraph cornea to this, that there are two kinds 
of land which you have in your mind, which are un- 
suitable for tilling, that is, first, land which -.is of 
such a rocky nature that it could not be profitably 
tilled, (and the second of such a stony sub-soil that the 
amount, of labour that would, have to be exerted would 
make it unprofitable ? — Yes. 

28000. You rule out those two classes of land 
and- then you say that “ There are a few places where 
proper tillage would be more profitable and beneficial 
to the land than the present system of grazing. 
P arts of these are now of a heathery nature, and un- 
less well cared would revert to . their original, condi- 
tion ” ? — Yes. 

• 28001. .Have those places never been tilled — are there 
no traces of former tillage?— Oh, -yes. I refer to a 
pretty large extent, as it were, between absolute moun- 
tain and the low-lying ground which I believe may be 
fairly easily reclaimed, but unless constant attention 
is given xo it it will revert to the original state it 
started from. One sees that. 

28002. I suppose that applies to all sorts of boggy 
land, does not it?— Yes, it does. 

28003. Land- which -is tilled in Donegal, and Mayo, 
and elsewhere ? — I should say it does, but it is largely- 
used at the: present time as rough mountain grazing. 

28004. But is not it a fact that a boggy soil very 
often grows extremely good crops if well looked after ? 
— Yes, and often a good rich crop. 

28005. And therefore if .it is well looked- after there 
is no reason why it should not be profitably tilled?— 
No;. none whatever. 

28006. Then do you suggest that it should not be 
broken up because you have thoughts that it would not 
be. properly tilled? — I think it requires more atten- 
tion than other tillage land would, to prevent its re- 
verting' to its original state. 

28007. But surely there are heaps and heaps of that 
sort of land all oyer the West of Ireland that is only 
kept from reverting by the indxistry and work put 
jd- by the people ?— Oh, I should say that there 
is. There is a good deal used at present to produce 
rough grazing, because the labour that it entails to 
keep it m tillage is not forthcoming ; but they can till 
it to a certain amount, not to any great extent. 

28008. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A re these all ten- 
anted lands that you are speaking of— are they all 
now held by tenants to graze instead of tilling?— 
Not all ; no, I -include both in that. ■ - 

i But is a large portion of them Held by ten- 
ants ?— Oh, . yes ; just as much tenanted as' unten- 
anted. 


who till it:?--It is that .they have allowed it 
28019““?. they *7“* T*? Prefitfble to tilp 


find, it better ?— Yes.. 


And they graze instead of tilling— tliev 
iter ? — Yes. J 


,, 7 — v» nat you mean 

that you are dealing with land which on the' face of 
it is. not tillage land?— Yes. 

A ,’? <i TV. 1 * not AeaUitg- mtli the question 
of whether the land is tenanted or ought to be striped 
or anything else. You are merely dealing with ‘the 
classification of land in relation 'to its nature and 
working. Is not that it?— Yes 

Tb 5?X. , And * gather that A, B, and C refer to 
f 7 J 3 ® described -as grazing land and may 
not be adapted to tillage? — Yes. 

28° 14 . And undoubtedly much of this land was 
in former times tilled? — I do not know what propor- 
tion. I would hardly use the term “ much,” because 
tnere is such an enormous extent of’ it. 

:28° 15 But in your opinion it would not pay to 
till now ?- r-I do not think so. . * : 

28016. And, therefore, it is really economic 
causes and the causes of necessity that have driven 
this -class of land. in these days into grazing and 
away from tillage?— I think so. . 


away from tillage?— I think so. 

.^? 17 r should it not be tilled 


now? I am not talking of land which is unsuitable 
£ “SS, is t0 °, . st , on y> but ] and which 

is- available for tillage, which only requires ;hard 
rfflwW' fr0m a Mv ^7 wh l shoal-d not that 
fie. tilled ?— It is rather difficult to get hard work 

J rirU eg f n +V,' Wltil ' d ? not like hard work on the 

side of the mountain, these fellows, and they gener- 
ally have sufficient of a different class of land that 
is more profitable to deal with. 


ib it profitable to till 

. Ion sa, it would not pa, to till. 'I 
to know why it would not pav to till. I 
understand tlat ,on would tlunl that tie, Sf 
not till it sufficiently to make it pay, and that is 
answer to my question; but is there anyth™ ££ 
land which would make it unprofitable to till ?—T 
not flunk there is. 11 ao 

28020. Sir John Colomb i.— T he class of land that 
Lord Dudley has mentioned that may be described « 
what you would call very hungry land, you would 
have to put a great deal of stSff into dt.to keen it 
up ? — I would say so. 

28021. And is not that one of the causes that 
owing to the nature of the land, having hilly ele 
mente upon it, so much has to be put into it to set 
* QuitTso* ° Ut ° f it) that W01lld not Pay to doit? 

28022. When you say “well looked after, 1 ' you 
do not mean merely the fact of an active man giv- 
ing all his energy, but a man having capital and 
energy and means of putting into the land what the 
hunger of the land demands to get a profit out of it 
Is that what you mean ? — Yes. 

28023. The other point is this. It is the case I 
think you mentioned it, and I want to ask you. tak- 
ing bog-land now, that although undoubtedly you 
can get good crops out of boggy soil, reclaimed bo * 
still that is very hungry stuff, and you mean that the 
attention it demands is not merely human attention 
but the means of renewing the fertility of the bog 
which swallows up everything in the. way of manure! 
and that sort of thing? — Yes. 

28024. And that is what you mean. -It is not 
merely to attribute it to any defect of human -will, 
but really to economic conditions that demand all 
these things to be put into that class of land to make 
it pay at all ? — Yes, supplies of manures. 

28025. Chairman. — If this land is such hungry 
land and wants so much put into it, would 
not it be more likely to be fertile if beasts were fed 
in stalls and the straw and manure was used 'for the 
improvement of this land than under the system of 
Sizing ? — You ask me would it be. more likely? 

28026. If the land is what Sir John calls hungry 
land and requires a good deal put into it before it 
will give a good crop, is not it more likely to do that 
“ doco- 7 have a propel ' s y stem manure?— Yes. 

28027. And is not that proper system of manure 
much more likely to come about if beasts are put in 
houses ana the manure used than under the grazing 

system ?— Certainly - it would. • ■ • . • ■ 

28028. Sir John Colomb. — Is not that a question 
° f oLnn ai V laving capital?— And mentis and stock. 

28029. Chairman. — But still that would be a. 
better system for hungry land' because yoii put more 
manure into the land? — Yes ; but the- extent of land 
that I speak of is so great that it would require an 
enormous amount of capital and dumber of stock to 
nave any appreciable effect. 

28030. Why should a man want- so much capital 
to nave a shed on tile ground to put these animals in 
—why should he want ' so much capital ?— Well, you 
would want • the animals. 

28031. You might even have the same amount of 
animals that are now used, and if they are kept in a 
house and the manure properly used the land would 
gam more than it does at present ?— It . would ; it 
would improve in a small degree. 

28032. Where does the capital come in beyond 
bunding a byre in which to keep those animals 1- 
r es ; it does not come in' unless you want to do it 
on a large scale. It is some improvement. 

28033. Sir J ohn Colomb. — To practically illus- 
trate what I mean, say you take A, and’ say there are 
•5U acres of this land you have described, and say the 
man builds a shanty for his cows and makes fences 
and even drains the land, and then in order to begin, 
this land must be manured ? — Yes. 

28034. And the plot of land will not, at first at 
all events, carry stock to make manure, so it. must be 
a gradual progress ?— Yes. 

28035. And it is only after -years of that progress 
that you can expect the whole 30 acres, after using 
capital and time, to be a fairly mixed farm ? — Yes. 

, 


,-J5Si^"V t tlien 7°?* is a- human ob- 

jection, not so; much to the land, as to the people 


28036. Mr. O’ .Kelly. — You stated a while ago, in 
reply to Lord Dudley, that the land was capable of 
being tilled, this land that you describe as of a rocky 
mature?— Some.- A 
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28038. I- think you went on to say that a lot o£ 
those fellows on the side of the mountain were so lazy 
that that would be an obstacle? — Well, it would entail 
more labour than what they, I believe, are prepared 

to expend , on it. „ ,, 

28039. That is your experience t — les. 

28040. Would you be prepared to say that the 
character of the greiat number of • the small farmers 
■would answer to your description of them as being a 
lot. of lazy fellows? — No. 

28041. To whom would that description apply? — 
I did not call them a lot of lazy fellows. 

28042. I took your words — A lot of those fellows 
on the side of the mountain were too lazy to crop it. 
To whom did that apply ? — My point is that it re- 
quires more labour than they or anyone else are likely 
to give to it. 

28043. On what experience do you base that 
opinion ?-— Not on any actual experience beyond seeing 
that they allow it to revert to the old course of 
things. 

28044. Who allows it to revert? — The people who 
endeavoured to reclaim it and use it. 

28045. Do I understand you to say that the people 
who get rent fixed on their holdings allow them 
to revert to the original condition? — Not at all. 

28046. What is the experience you speak of? — 
My experience is that where they have land that is 
suitable for tillage and comparatively easily worked, 
they have allowed some of this rough ground that- I 
say is unsuitable for tillage owing to the amount of 
labour that will be required to till it and to improve 
it, to revert, and they use the suitable land natur- 
ally in preference to the other, as they are not 
going to do more work than is absolutely necessary to 
raise such crops as they require. 

28047. Is the argument that you now give us 
based on any actual experience on the properties that 
you manage? — Yes. 

28048. It is? — Where tihey have reclaimed some of 
this land such as I speak of, and have other land and 
have allowed the reclaimed part- to go back. 

28049. Mr. Sutherland. — Who reclaimed it? — The 
occupying tenant, and he has sufficient for his own 
purposes of other land that is more suitable. 

28050. Mr. O’Kelly. — But the reverting of this 
land to its former condition to which you alluded you 
attributed entirely to the laziness, as you say, of 
those fellows on the. mountain? — I may have said 
laziness. It may have slipped off my tongue, but 
lazy they are not. They are not lazy, these mountain 
fellows. 

28051. And do you not think that, taking the 
County Sligo as a whole, you find the small farmers 
in. it as industrious and energetic as you will find 
in any part of the West of Ireland? — Yes, I do. I 
think them a very good class. 

28052. And therefore you modify if you do not en- 
tirely withdraw the description you gave of them a 
while ago? — By using the word “lazy” I did not 
mean it, The word must have been a slip. 

28053.. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it a fact, in your 
opinion, that land is now being tilled that ought not 
to be tilled by these people? — No. 

28054. That is not the fair construction to put 
upon this statement, is it? — No. 

28055.. That is not your complaint ? — No, no. 

28056. Then may I ask you what is the general 

bearing of your evidence? — I mean that there is land 
available for the purpose of tillage that is at present 
used as grazing, and that if sufficient labour and 
■capital were expended upon it that land might be 
profitable to work. 

28057. Sir Francis Mow att.— A s tillage; but it 
would only pay to a very slight extent, as it requires 
so much labour. 

28058. Mr. Sutherland. — You' are limiting your 
opinion now to a sort of easy labour? — Yes. 

28059. And, taking the case that we are dealing 
with, the relief of congestion, are there not other 
parts of the country, to which it applies and not little 
bits of an estate? Is this general all over Ireland? — 
No ; r deal with land that irrv b.e improved, not the 
■extent of it. 

28060. On your estates? — On estates that I man- 
age ; that the spade can. be put into comfortably. 

28061. And is that land- now capable of tillage? 

; There is a large extent not, capable. 

28062. And that extent not capable should be 


n 

available for the purpose of giving a profit rent, to 
those men that your estates belong to ? — Yes. 

28063. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Is not there 
this advantage in. tilling land as against grazing, 
that in the hands of a small occupier tillage tends to 
employ the whole family? — Yes. 

28064. Whereas there is comparatively little for 
the boys and girls connected with it under the grazing 
system. There is that advantage? — Yes. 

28065. Then does not tillage give employment to 
artisans in the district ? — Yes. 

28066. To some extent ? — Yes. 

28067. Now, you have said that you have noticed 
land reclaimed by an occupier go back to its original 
condition ? — Yes. 

28068. Would this to some extent be the cause? 
Is there a great want • of practical agricultural in- 
struction in this locality? — Yes, I should say there 
is. 

28069. Would it tend to keep these lands under a 
healthy system of cultivation if a practical agricul- 
turist were planted by such a Board as the Congested 
Districts Board in the neighbourhood with the object 
of showing practically how this tillage was to Con- 
tinue? — I believe it would. I cannot say. 

28070. And indicating the various methods of im- 
proving stock and dealing with it? — I think it cer- 
tainly should, whether it would or not. 

28071. From your observation of the people, are 
they not very willing to take up anything suggested 
for the improvement of tiheir condition ?— Yes, I 
should think so. 

28072. Therefore, that tendency to allow the land 
to revert after having been reclaimed might be ex- 
plained by the fact that we have not progressive in- 
struction for the people in agriculture ? — Yes ; I 
think it would be a great advantage if it were de- 
veloped more. 

28073. Chairman. — Now, Mr. L’Estrange, so far 
as that first point of yours is concerned, may I 
take it that these are roughly your views: That 
there is a certain amount of grass land which in your 
opinion had better remain in grazing rather than be 
tilled ; that there is another class of grass land which 
couid be profitably tilled but which would, of course, 
in order to be 'properly tilled, require a steady 
amount of labour applied to it, and also a limited 
amount of capital? — Yes. 

28074. And that you have no reason to suppose 
that the nature of the people of this district is such 
that they would not be able to put in the labour that 
would be necessary to profitably till that land?— No. 

Mr. Sutherland. — It is difficult to understand why 
the worst land is in cultivation, the best out of it. 

28075. Chairman. — You say “about 16 or 20 
acres of fairly good land should be sufficient to enable 
a small occupier to live” ; and “I am strongly of 
opinion that the introduction of strangers into a 
locality would be very much resented by surrounding 
tenants, as the tenants of any locality are generally 
anxious to obtain, and think they are entitled to, 
every possible foot of land for their own use.” Now,_ 
when you speak of that, do you mean that you think 
that the tenants bordering on the grass farm would 
desire to have their holdings so much beyond what I 
may call an economic standard as to have no margin 
for migration ? — Yes ; I believe they would. On any 
property on which I have had any experience of that 
sort of thing the tenants on that property have given 
me to understand very clearly that they would resent 
any outsiders coming in on lands in the owner’s hands 
if they were divided, notwithstanding the fact that 
their holdings are economic as they are. 

28076. But do you mean that, supposing there 
was a grass farm surrounded by holdings already 
economic, in that case they would resent the introduc- 
tion of strangers to that grass land? — A great many 
of them would. I mean that where there are econ- 
omic and really substantial farmers, nofc-thei very 
independent men of the class that would have two 
farms, but the tenants that you speak Of, haying 
economic holdings, that is small tenants, industrious 
fellows, who get on and thrive, they would expect 
to get it. I do not mean to say that if there was a 
larger farmer, an absolutely independent sort of than, 
that he would be anxious to get it. - 

88077. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A man of a 30- 
acre holding? — A 30-acre holding if it was good 
land. I do not. expect that he would. : 

c 2 
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28078. Chairman. — The small men on the mar- 
gin, economic and uneconomic alike, would object? — 
I think they would expect to get some. 

Do you think they would carry their re- 


28079. 

sentment to Buch an extent as to make it too hot for 
the strangers to come in at all? — It is rather diffi- 
cult to say. They would make it very hot for 
them, I should say. It varies a great deal in differ- 
ent parts of the country, that sort of thing. 

28080. Do you think that public opinion might 
change, or anything like that? Do you think that 
they would realize that unless they were prepared 
to take a patriotic view of these people living 
in congested areas no remedy could be found for 
their present condition? — You ask me do I think 
that they would change in their opinion ? 

28081. Do you think rather that that is a ques- 
tion for education and enlightenment? — It is difficult 
to say whether they would or would not. 

28082. At any rate, I suppose you would not be 
disposed to disagree, would you, with the view that 
migration must play a very large part in the solution 
of the congestion problem? — No. I admit that it 
•must. 

28083. That it must play a very large part? — 


Yes. 


—You say 16 or 20 sta- 
tute acres of fairly good land would be sufficient to 
enable a small occupier to live fairly comfortably ?— 
Yes. 

28087. When you say fairly good laud, do you 
mean ready for the plough? — Yes. 

28088. Now, you have given us the acreage. Can 
you give the Commissioners any idea of what would 
approximately be the value of that land in rent— 
what would be the rent per acre of what you describe 
as fairly good land- — just merely to have something 
to refer to in our minds ? — I should say a rent at the 
present time of about 15s. or 14s. per statute acre. 

28089. Now as regards the description you gave 
to Lord Dudley in answer to his question 
about that sort of feeling with regard to bringing in 
strangers. Do you anticipate that besides this claim 
of the smaller occupiers to have a benefit from the 
land appropriated for the purpose of migration there 
is any probability that there would be a claim from 
fairly large occupiers for some of that land being 
striped and given to some of their sons?— I think 
they would probably claim it. 

28°M. Do you think that it is likely that in the 
case of fairly substantial occupiers in the neighbour- 
hood of grass farms taken up for the purpose of mi- 
gration, the general feeling of the district would be 
that the sons of tenants ought to have a claim on 
that land before people from Galway or Mayo?— 
That is of a substantial man ? 

28091. Yes of a fairly substantial farmer in the 
neighbourhood of the large farm ?— And that he 
would consider that his son should be preferred to 
an outsider? 

28092 Do you think that he would consider that 
rather than have a man from Galway or Mayo there 
one of his sons should have it?— If ‘he had a lot of 
sons he probably would. 

28093. Mr. O’Keixy.— You spoke of resentment 
.owards strangers. Have you any case to illustrate 
the point m your mind?— No, I have not. Not to 
mention the name of any particular estate, I have 
had experience of where I have been given to under- 
stand by the tenants on a property that there would 
be objection taken to a stranger coming there. 

28094. Kindly tell me the name of the property? 
—Wen, I will give it to you if you wish, but I 
think I ought not to be called upon to do that. 

2TO5 But yon mode a statement, and I am at 
liberty to test the statement by ashing for the case? 


-Wen I will give it to you if you wish-Mn.v 
Phibbs s property. 'v or 

28096. Now, why do the people on the Phihl«> 
property object, or why do you think they would nl, 
ject to the migration of people from a distance A 
did not ask them why they objected, but they did 


28097. What was the nature of the objection? 
Because there are lands there that are in hand* * 
PRnQR Is the property in a scheduled area?L}fo 


I think not. 


not ? — No. 

28100. Who bought it?— The tenants have bought 
it. The lands m hand are being sold to the Estate*. 
Commissioners. 


28101. And they say that they would object 
;he_ incoming of emigrants, that they would 


incoming of emigrants, that they would resent 
their coming in ?— Yes. 

28102. Would not it be t 


i v , -.7 — -:r- — “ justification of their- 

feeling that they themselves were the owners of o 


economic holdings, and that they thought that thev- 
had the first claim for fresh holdings, and that a* 


And the first condition of any scheme of 
migration is the possibility of obtaining grass lands 
on which to put the people ?— Quite so. 

28085. So that if there was a general parochial 
view such as you describe it would be difficult even to 
get land on which to migrate people from the poorest 
districts ? — Unless it was land that was surrounded 
by large holdings or other grass lands or immediately 
outside demesne land, that is land that is in the 
hands of a number of tenants that are literally small 
farmers with 30-acre holdings. Smallish men, and 
there are plenty of them, who would consider only 20 
acres or 15 acres uneconomic, would expect an in- 
crease if the untenanted land were situated on pro- 
perty of that sort. 

28086. Sir John Colomb.- 


their necessities were met and their hold* 
“£• made r°u° m K th ? y , had no objection to the 
surplus lands being handed over to people from Tim 

bU 281 ^~D at ma7 ^ notation XS” 

28103. Do you not think that it would be pro- 
ceeding rathc-r on wi-micr li nao if +»,„ , 


, wr °ug lines if the available land 
on the Phibbs property were handed over to people 
from a distance, however -mi- — *>- ■ 


. , , - - - - --thy, while on that same- 

property there were holdings that stood as much in 
need of improvement as the holdings of those whom- 
you proposed to migrate ?— Yes, but they do not 

would ln need - If that were 80 °f course it 

r 28104- If that were so on the Phibbs’ property?— 
I think if they were in circumstances similar to those 
that the people from the scheduled areas are in thev 
onght to get the preference of course. J 

.y.28105. Over anyone from the scheduled areas? — 

28106. But you admit the justice of the view that 
migrants from a distance ought to have a prior claim 
over the sons of tenants ?— You mean sons of tenants 
living on economic holdings? 

28107. Yes?— I do. 

28108. I am quite sure you did not form your 
conclusions in these matters without having given a 
i 0f U W° the facts - Is there anything 
else that led you to the view that you expressed, that 
S b, ™ 1 g™ nt3 , came there would be great- resent- 
ment?— That is the one and the only one which I 
oni™ ent A° n< ? d t t0 you - is hearsay evidence. 
<sol09. And from your knowledge you admit that 
there is a great deal of justification for the expressed 
regntment of the tenants ?-Not a very great deal, 
olio, n lij ? Because they are on economic hold- 


0 avera ee holding on the Phibbs” 

Property ? — Is it the average rent? 

; , ° 112 T ^ 05 ^ f cannot say. I have not gone into 
fimrM • T a ? very easil - v you with the actual 


* T V , V .you mm me actual 

i 1 la „!f no t' S one into the average rent, but 
I should say £9 perhaps— £8 or £9 perhaps. I am 


°nly giving' it to you approximately " 
or. 1 t if ■ In 1 am ver y ranch obliged for the 
enlightenment that you have given. Now, what 
y 2* describe as an uneconomic holding?— A 
upon ^ 3 ^ 8rson cann<> t live fairly comfortably 


28114. But what sort of an uneconomic holding 
or value ?— Well, yes, I should say a small 
holding that one person cannot keep his family 
ooii£ 0m l 0 ltab y in and meet his debts and so on. 
vf®. acras ? — That would depend on the 

quality of the soil. I suppose fifteen or twenty 
acres of fairly good land would be sufficient to enable 
a small occupier to live. 

■® ow „ man y holdings are there on the 
ooii estate ' — About ninety. 
j 1 -iT - TLnv many of those, would answer to your 
°f economic?— Well, I should say fifty, 
oniin i , y wou id be economic? — Fifty or sixty- 
onion i n i forty , wou id be uneconomic ?— ' Yes. 

• And what is the extent of the grazing land 
on the property, do you know?— I regret that I have 
not gone into the figures of this. 


* Sen page 24?. 
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onioo B tS* a PP ro *imatelv ?— I daresay 400 acre3. 
'm -u W you have forty holdings uneconomic 
on the Phibbs’ property, and you have 400 acres to 
distribute amongst the owners of them. Do you 
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think it unreasonable — because this is a most impor- 
tant question for the Commission— that those forty 
occupiers on the property should resent the incom- 
ing of people from a distance while they themselves 
stood in need of the 400 acres?— No, I do not think so. 

28123. You do think it is unreasonable? — No, I 
do not think it is ; but I am only giving you these 
fieures without having gone into the matter at all 
on this estate, and I could furnish you with the 
exact figures to-morrow if you wish. 

28124. Mr. Sutherland. — They would not be sub- 
stantially different?— But with regard to forty un- 
economic holdings it is difficult to say that. People 
do not carry a rental about. 

28125. Further on you say, “In my opinion, suf- 
ficient land necessary to relieve congested areas in 
County Sligo could readily be obtained in said 
County without resorting to compulsion, provided a 
fair purchase price was given for it’’ The land 
meant is grazing land, I presume ?— Yes. 

28126. You are speaking of grazing land? — Yes. 
28127. I suppose it would take some years — ten 
T ears at all events — before grazing land could be 
brought into profitable tillage occupation ?— -The 

lands that I refer t-o are lands that could be tilled 
right away and that would improve under tillage. 

28128. And that it would pay to cultivate in the 
second year? — Yes. 

28129. I asked you for this reason, because it 
seemed to me that in making such a change a man 
would be living on his capital for the first year or 
two, though you say — and I daresay - you are quite 
correct — that a crop' could be got out of it the first 
year. What I was referring to was land that would 
"take a couple of years perhaps before it got into pro- 
fitable cultivation? — No; the land I refer to could 
be. easily tilled. 

28130. Chairman. — Would not it be a per- 
fectly reasonable thing for a man to do if he went 
into the new holding which he intended to till but 
which he could not till altogether the first year— 
would not it be a perfectly reasonable thing for him 
to break up as much as he could manage and also 
take in cattle on the rest of it or let it out in meadow 
fur a year or two till he could actually extend the 
area of his tillage? — Certainly. I do not think, no 
matter what land he had, he would probably till more 
than three or four acres at a time. The remainder 
would be in grass or meadow. 

28131. And he could get it to yield an income, 
even the new farm, by treating it in that way from 
the very start? — I think so. 

28132. And have you had any experience of that 
being done? — No, I have not. 

28133. And we have been told by several witnesses, 
by Mr. Doran and others, that that has been done 
by migrants? — I have not the least doubt that it 
could be done on the lands that I think of, but I 
have not had experience of that kind, there being so 
little congestion in the neighbourhood of the pro- 
perties that I manage generally. 

28134. He would either meadow it or what is 

the word for taking in cattle? — For agistment pur- 
poses, for grazing. 

28135. When you say that in your opinion sufficient 
land could be obtained in the County Sligo without 
resorting to compulsion, that assumes, does it not, 
that all landlords in the County Sligo who had lands 
which were needed for this purpose, for the relief of 
congestion, would be willing to sell them at a fair 
price ? — Yes. 

28136. And that there would be no people in that 
position either asking a price that was so high as to 
be practically ridiculous, or else refusing to sell on 
any terms whatever ? — I do not think there is a likeli- 
hood of it. 

28137. I am not disputing your opinion, because 
you havei got much more means of judging than I 
have, but why do you say that, as a matter of fact — 
what grounds have' you for thinking that no landlord 
would refuse to sell at all ? — Well, if the land were 
not immediately either inside of or attached to or 
worked in conjunction with his demesne, they would, 
I believe, sell. 

28138. That they would be willing to sell at a fair 
price ? — Yes. 

28139. But I suppose it has occurred — it has 
occurred in certain counties, has not it, that a man, 
for sentimental reasons, or other reasons, has refused 
to sell at all ? — Yes. That may be. I don’t know of 
it in this county. I have not heard of it. It is not 
any one of my clients. 


28140. If such a case did happen, suppose your 1007 

prophecy was to be erroneous, how would you pro- — 
pose to deal with a man of that sort unless you had Mr. Henry 
some power of compulsion. If a man did take the L’hstrange. 
line, "I won’t sell at all,” how would you propose 
to get the land that you need for the relief of con- 
gestion ? — I think that is a question that won’t arise. 

I do not know how you would deal with it. 

28141. But suppose it did arise, suppose that there 
was a great tract of land that was absolutely neces- 
sary for the relief of congestion, suppose the landlord 
took up an unreasonable attitude, and said, I won’t 
sell at any price,” how is that to be dealt with except 
by compulsion ? — I do not know any other way. 

28142. And supposing he, knowing how necessary 
that land was for the purpose of relieving congestion, 
asked the Congested Districts Board a price so large 
that it was out of all proportion to what they could 
recover from the tenants, how, in that case, could you 
get the land without paying him this exorbitant 
price? — Well, I think some arrangement by arbitra- 
tion could be arrived at. 

28143. Well, that is compulsion, is not it? — Yes. 

28144. Then you get the element of compulsion, 
you see, apart altogether from the price. You say 
to him, then, “You have got to sell?” — Yes. 

28145. So that supposing there were landlords who 
either adopted an absolutely unreasonable attitude 
or demanded an absolutely extravagant price, it is 
difficult to see how you could get the land unless you 
did have some sort of compulsion? — It is. 

28146. Mr. Kavanaoh.— How would you propose to 
arrive at what you call a fair price? — It seems to me 
that the most reasonable plan would be to deal with 
it on the basis of valuation, on the same lines as the 
income tax. 

28147. Untenanted land I am talking of now. Do 
you think that would be a fair basis? — Yes. Take 
the Poor Law Valuation. First of all, you would 
have to go on the basis of what the income derived 
out of the land is, and to go on that similarly to the 
manner in which income tax is assessed. I go on 
those lines. 

28148. Not the income that he gets from the land 
for eleven months? — Well, it might be. I do not 
know which way. I think it would be a matter of 
arrangement. I think it would apply more generally, 
perhaps, to land in the landlord’s own hands. As 
far as my experience goes, I should be perfectly satis- 
fied to deal with it on either of those lines. 

28149. But the landlord would get more for an 
eleven months’ letting than for tenanted land ?— Yes. 

28150. But it is not as certain? — No. 

28151. And he has also to pay taxes, and the re- 
pairing of fences, and such like? — Yes. 

28152. And you have to take that into considera- 
tion? — Yes; I should take the net income. 

28153. And your basis to arrive at a fair purchase 
price would be the Poor Law V aluation ? — Yes, in 
accordance with the income tax, that is one and a 
third, under Schedules A and B. 

28154. Sir John Colomb. — Am I right in taking 
your opinion to be this, that there would be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining untenanted land if a fair price 
were given, but that there may be cases where under 
no circumstances would the landlord be willing volun- 
tarily to sell, but, as a rule, the landlords are willing; 
to sell at a fair price? — Yes. 

28155. Then, to put what Mr. Kavanagh said,, 
there may be cases where the value of untenanted 
land to a landlord may be greater than to anybody 
else, if he works that in connection with other land 
in a general scheme of farming upon which he relies • 
for his income. That is so, is not it? — Yes, I should/ 
say so. 

28156. It does not follow that there may not be- 
cases where the landlord puts on a price, or asks for 
a price that is above what would be the value of the 
land, on abstract grounds, and he asks for it by 
reason of the fact that its sale would seriously mili- 
tate against a general system of carrying on business 
in connection with other lands? — Yes. 

28157. Chairman. — Would you just illustrate 
that? — If he has an outlying farm that he works in 
conjunction with his demesne, and if perhaps he 
has not got sufficient inside the demesne, or he makes 
use of this outlying farm for a certain time of - the- 
year, for the use of stock, and takes them in, say, 
three times in the year ; and if this were taken from 
him, it would take away from the value of the land 
that is near his house. It would diminish the graz- 
ing value of his demesne in greater proportion than 
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907. the amount of land taken would do. Well, I am 
“A stating that there may be some exceptional cases in 
wpich there is valuable land outside his demesne, and 
that the land actually in his demesne is not as good 
for grazing purposes, and that he has to work one in 
con] unction with the other to get the best results. 
Otherwise, the demesne lands may be a bad class of 
land, and in that case I say the landlord would 
naturally ask a price that would probably be con 
sidered excessive. 

28158. In a case of that kind, supposing there was 
compulsion, or anything of that sort, that would be 
A legitimate case for the landlord to state a case for 
the Arbitration Court, or the people who should have 
to fix the price, and if he could state a case and show 
that land of this kind was more valuable than other 
land would be, the people fixing the price would cer- 
tainly take that into account? — Yes. I would say, 
let _ the landlord make that case for the arbitrators, 
and give them the facts, and let them give the award 
accordingly. 

28159. Sir John- Colomb.— T hat would be a case 
where a Court of Arbitration might justly on the 
facts find that something more than the valuation 
-‘■3 °u the basis of the income tax might be 
allowed ?— Might be. 

28160. Mr. O’Kelly. — I f the landlord gets a fair 
price, and that the tenant is willing to give a fair 
price, you think that there should be no obstacle to 
sale and purchase — I mean that land purchase should 
go on smoothly ?— 1 That is, talking of tenanted hold- 
mgs ? 

28161. Yes, talking of tenanted holdings. -If the 
tenant were willing to give a fair price, you do not 
think there would be any necessity for compulsion ? — 
No, not if the money was forthcoming ; and I think 
the Act has worked well enough. I think, if the 
purchase money had been available in this countv, 
there would have been lots of land sold. 

‘ 28162. But if the landlord is willing to accept a 
fair price, and the tenant to give it, land purchase 
ought to go on smoothly in the country ? — Yes. 

28163. And that in that case there would be no 
heed for compulsion, and I think I understood from 
orte of your references that the way of ascertaining 
the fair price would be the valuation and the tax 
the landlord pays on his income? — Taking tenanted 
lands, I would assume that the basis to go on is what 
««« s income was as shown by his books. 
28164. By the income tax books? — I did not say 
that, but the office books. 

28165. I presume the landlord pays income tax on 
■’his income ?— Yes. 

28166. On the full amount of his income ? — It is on 
•'the Poor Law Valuation. 

,28167. Anyway the fair price would remove all 
•difficulty. How many properties do you manage — 
half a dozen ? — In this county ? 

28168. In the county of Sligo?— I think fifteen. 
28169. Have any of the tenants approached you as 
representative of the landlord with a view to sale 
and purchase? — Yes. 

"28170. Have you sold? — Ye3. 

28171. How is the fair price ascertained in those 
cases?— Well, by considering how the net purchase 
price invested in trust securities would compare with 
the net income. 

281.72. Give us one property in point?— I do not 
know that I am compelled. Am I asked to mention 
the names of my clients? 

28173. You can say A, B, and C ; vou sold the 
property of A, for instance. Or may be* I should not 
press it? 

Chairman.— W ell, I would not. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — B ut, in any case, you sold a 
number of them ? — I sold two in this county, and 
the third is in course of being sold. 

28175. With regard to the other twelve, have the 
tenants approached you with a view to sale and pur- 
chase? — Yes, some of them have. 

28176. And is the obstacle in the way the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining what the fair price is ?— No. 

28177. But, in any case, you tell us that, if the 
tenants are willing to give a fair price bn 'the pro- 
perties that you manage, there would be no difficulty 
whatever in transferring the property to the tenants? 

— No, not a bit. 

28178. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ith respect to 
unt.enanted land, what deductions would you allow. 

Do ypu observe that, the owners of property are 


escaping many things?— I do nob mean mere 

r “' sM mno '° tiu “ ct 

28179. Chairman.— We must ask you now . 
finish as quickly as you can, because time is 
on ? I should like to come to my evidence j ? 8 
improvements. e 01 tne 

28180. You say, “ The compulsory taking n f 
grass lands on an estate, and the introdnS l 
strangers to it, where negotiations for sakS" ? 
ceedmg, would stop the sale without the least doubt?" 
—You mean that if the tenants were asked to ni^vi 
th, tasted portion, wheroo, the gSTpif 
to, say, the Congested Districts Bjard tot tb! £? 
pose o£ migration, tile tenants of the tenanted ££ 
would refuse to buy merely their own holdings S 
prospect of getting the grass land < S 
Mr. Sutherland. — I s that tile meaning 1_T„ . 
that is my meaning. 6 I6S > 

28181. Sir Jons Colomb.— W hat yon mean is that 
as regards tenanted land, the landlord should S 
making deductions, have his net income tan . 
capital invested at 3& per cent, and that for nn 
tenanted land you take as the basis the inconS £ 
basis of one and a third?— Yes. 132 

28182. Chairman.— Y ou also say, “ On one estate 
alone which I manage the owner has expended 
several thousand pounds of late vears in 
tenants’ holdings and buildings." Now on that 

itsif rti T S r k ° f ’ i9 -/ hafe since Thelcfol 

n S beena considerable amount since 
^!83 Action the holdings and buildings?— 

h £‘£? 8 b0^, ' “ d W 10 *° 

28184. But when you say “expended," do you 
mean in the way of loans or do you mean actual out- 
making^ ex P endlture 1 mean both. And road- 

28185. Merely for the sake of curiosity, what ad- 
vantage can an owner possibly gain in spending 
Act if Tam -tenants’ holdings or buildings since the 

£ L S bS Lb ” k h ' B “ mS b “ 

vS 18 . 6 ' The ,V fc is P ure philanthropy. It cannot be 
done for estate purposes, can it?— No. Loans or 

omo* 8 laVe been made to 

j ex P wlditure u P on yearly tenants. 
Where does the advantage come in— But you say you 
have known it?— And lie made roads and assisted in 
bogs” 108 b0gS ' And lG drained hogs, to develop the 

28188 But they were not holdings. That was to 
create tenancies, was it?— No; it was for the pur- 
pose of supplying turbary to the estate. 

1.3S&.- . cb ¥ ,y . W r hic , h - T a3 in his hands— in the 
landlord s hands ? — In his hands. 

-fS 80 Iv A T d l>e m«lc » road to the bog in order to 
enable the tenant to cut the bog ?— Yes 

* An . d 1 , su PP ose he charged them something 
for the turbary ?— Yes, nominal charges, less than 
. o®® i-harged by the Commissioners. 

28192. Well, that is a different point. In that 
case the owner owns the turbary, and in order to 
practically develop Ins own property, he makes a 
road m the interest of all who want to get it. But 
do you really know of cases in which landlords have 
actually spent money since the Act of 1881 upon the 
buUdmgs or holdings of tenants that became under 
the Act of 1881 judicial tenants ?— Yes, on buildings 

ableioan ** was in the shape of a loan ’ a re P ay " 
28193. Keep that apart ; but actual expenditure of 
money not in the shape of a loan. Do you know a 
case where a man spent £50 or £100, or any sum you 
-ike, not in the form of a loan, but, sav, to improve 
the house of a tenant or to improve the holding of 
le tenant when that tenant was a judicial tenant 
under the Act of 1881 ? — No ; not except as a loan, 
and the tenant asked for it. 

28193a Sir Francis Mowatt.— That the tenant 
wil a ? d i Sal< ^’ ■ “ Wiil y° u lend me £50?” and the 
1 o^n r /, d l ent lum the £s ° ' Well, yes. 

i.wh j , ut 1S not that different from saying that 
landlords have spent several thousands of pounds 
m improving tenants’ houses and holdings?— But I 
d not put into my statement that it was subsequent 

Mte/Sv 0 ' 1S81 ' 11 P ri “ *° Uu>t ' 

48195. Then you do not mean the words, “of late 
years, to refer to a small number of years. . You 
■w, * of late Tears”?— I did not mean since the Act 
or 1881 at all; m fact, I meant si pee 1873. I have 
taken the figures from Che estate books. 
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' 28195a. Chairman*— T hen it is the case that 
since the Act of 1881 you do not know a case in 
which a landlord has spent money on holdings and 
buildings of tenants except in the form of a loan ? — 
Except in the form of a loan. 

28196. Mr. Kayanagh. — But the loan is a benefit 
to the tenant, and a large benefit ; and also it is lent 
at a small rate of interest, not a remunerative per- 
centage i — Five per cent, is all they charge ; and they 
can pay at any time they like, £5 or £10. 

28197. Chairman. — B ut that act is not the act so 
much of a landlord as a friend. It is not, an estate 
transaction ? — I call it a very generous act. 

28198. But you do not contend that it is an estate 
transaction ? — It has always been done through the 
estate books, as it were, and that- is why I bring it 
up. It has been done through my office. 

28198a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I s there any 
loss to the owner on these transactions ? — Not a bit. 

28199. He gets his five per cent. ? — Yes. 

28200. Chairman. — I t is merely a friendly act 
from man to man, not from landlord to. tenant? — 
Well, then, there ia, in addition to that, the -fact of 
having made roads absolutely to benefit the tenants. 

I have known that.. 

28201. That is to the bog ? — Not all to the bog, but 
to their own holdings where they live, where they 
were a long way off the- road, and no .road to their 
holdings ; and .the late Colonel Cooper spent money 
on making these roads, some of which, have been 
taken over by the county since, from the main road 
to the houses. 

28202. Sir Francis Mowatt. — S ince 1881? — Yes. 

28203. Chairman.— D id he get any return for that 
at all ? — Not a penny.. • . 

28204. Mr. . Sutherland. — On whom is the making 
of roads conferred by statute in Ireland? — I suppose 
it is the County Council now that are responsible for 
it ; but I know that on this Markree Estate that I 
speak of a large number of roads were made by the 
landlord in the old days, and taken over by the 
Grand Jury. 

28205. I was reasoning by the analogy of Scotland, 
where the landlord has to make the road, and where 
the county authority takes it over afterwards. Is 
that the case in Ireland? — I think not. I think it 
has been a rule of their property. 

.28206. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou- say some 
of them were made since 1881 by the landlord ? — Yes. 

28207. Do you say that any one of them was made 
up to the house of a tenant subsequent to his fair 
rent being fixed ? — I think so. 

28208. Are you sure ? — Yes ; I am certain. They 
were made in 1895. 

. 28209. Sir John Colomb. — I presume that was a 
general rule and a matter of determined policy the 
making of roads by the landlord since the Act of 
1881. It was not merely to give an advantage to one 
tenant, but to a group of tenants? — Yes. 

28210. But as a matter of fact, and from your ex- 
perience, the Act of 1881 did dry up the sources from 
which money was spent upon holdings, and upon the 
general advantage of the estate. The Act of 1881 
had that effect. Is that so? — Yes, I think so. 

28211. Perhaps you are going to give us some 
figures to test what I want to know. Previous to 
1881 was it customary in properties of which you 
have access to the books, that there was a very great 
expenditure, in some cases, at all events, by the land- 
lords on the improvements of the tenants’ possessions 
and holdings? — Certainly, it was. 

, 28212. And can you give now for twenty years pre- 
vious to 1881 anything like approximately what to 
your knowledge was spent by the landlords? — Upon 
tenants’ holdings ? 

28213. Upon the general improvement of the es- 
tate that was to the advantage of the tenants in their 
holdings ? — Since 1873, and I have it down in each 
year. Colonel Cooper spent over £31,000 upon build- 
ing roads, planting trees (which have done well, by 
the way), and drainage, one year with another. I 
have taken the figures from the estate books. 

28214. You say 1873, do you? — That is where I 
commence. 

28215. Do you mean between 1873 .and the present 
day, or between 1873 and the Act of 1881 ?— 1873 up 
to 1906. 

28216. Can you tell approximately or within 

1,000. how much was spent in 1881 — the amount 
naturally will be down ? — Yes, I have each year. A 
very large amount was spent for buildings. 
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28217. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Buildings -for ten ante or 
buildings for himself? — A large amount of it was 
spent upon buildings .for tenants in villages and 
labourers’ cottages. 

28218. And in planting trees. Were those trees dn 
his own demesne or on the holdings of .the tenants? — • 
The trees were on the outlying mountains, as it were. 

28219. Chairman. — Does that £31,000 include- 
loans? — Loans for building purposes. 

28220. Mr. O'Kelly. — The trees — were they on the 
holdings of ten ants ? — No. 

28221. They were not on the •• holdings of the 
tenants? — No. 

28222. Therefore they were not for the benefit of 
the tenants ? — Except in the way of employing 
labour. 

28223. What kind of buildings were put up? — 
Labourers’ cottages, for one thing. 

28224. But that was an investment ?— Yes ; this 
building was all -an investment. - 

28225. Which brought Colonel Cooper a fairly good 
percentage? — Yes; five- per cent, in the case of loans 
to tenants. And were not they lucky to get it? 

28226. Mr.. Sutherland. — Why is the year 1881 60 
important in the history of Ireland— for continual re- 
ferences have been made to it to-day ? — Because under 
the Act of 1881 the tenant got credit in the fixing of 
his rent for improvements that were made prior to. 
that. 

28227* And then is it to the point that the land- 
lords changed their conduct since the passing of the 
Act of 1881, and showed resentment ?— No. Judicial 
rents were fixed. 

28228. But they were all less subsequent to 1881 
than before, were not they ? — Yes. 

28229. Or the same as before ?— Not the- same as 
before, because they were reduced. , 

28230. They were reduced because they were too 
high, I presume. The Act of 1881 is part of the law 
of the country, and do you mean to say that a class 
of people showed their resentment on the passage of 
an Act of Parliament by changing their policy ? — I 
do not quite follow. 

28231. You say there was a larger expenditure cf 
money by the landlords prior to 1881 than subse- 
quently ? — Certainly. 

28232. What happened in the interval — was it that 
the Act- of 1881 was passed? — Yes. 

28233. And- then their expenditure- ceased from that 
point?— Because they had no guarantee or assurance 
that they would get credit for improvements if they 
now spent money on the land. 

28234. Would not they get the fair rent? — They 
hod no guarantee that they would get a fair allow- 
ance for the money that they had spent in the fixing 
of the fair rent. 

28235. It would not be a fair rent? — They had not 
sufficient confidence in the people that were fixing the 
rent. 

28236. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You can give us 
some idea of that £30,000. Was not it an invest- 
ment ? I think it was all an investment, except ap- 
parently making grants for roads? — Well, I suppose 
so, except the expenditure for the" benefit of the 
tenants. 

28237. Do you mean as regards the- benefit, of the 
tenants that the only grants would be for roads — is 
that so ? — I would not say the only, but the prin- 
cipal. I have known several small gifts. 

28238. Can you say how much was expended as re- 
gards the small grants? — Yes. Between 1880 and' 

1898 there was about £1,900 spent on roads. 

28239. When the cases would come for hearing for 
the fixing of second term rents would there be evi- 
dence to show these roads were made as an improve- 
ment made by the landlord? — Yes . 

28240. Therefore, if that is so, does it not look, as 
if the road also was an investment ? — It is . an invest- 
ment to a certain degree. 

28241. Now, with reference to money for houses 
you mentioned that the owner who .borrowed the 
money at five per cent, lent" it to the ’tenants, and for 
this, in. addition to the rent, he charged six per 
cent. ? — Five per cent. • ■ 

28242. Exactly the same?— Yes. •' 

28243. And has there been any. loss. on the transac- 
tion? — No. I think tb'e fact of making the roads 
benefited the tenants very much more materially than 
it did the landlord as an investment. They could not 
get to the places where they lived 'conveniently with- 
out such an improvement. 
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things might not be looked upon as investments. 

Sir John Colomb. — With regard to that may I ask 
you this. Take the period previous to 1881. I pre- 
sume that when the landlords were planting timber 
and improving, whether for investment or not, that 
they had a number of artizans there — an estate 
staff ? — Yes. 

28246. And that brings in the interests of other 
people — the artizans and the skilled labourer. Now, 
can you tell me has the effect of the Act of 1881 pro- 
ducing the results which you describe been to reduce 
at all events the expenditure on artizans and an es- 
tate staff. Have I put it sufficiently clearly ? — Yes. 

28247. That where the improving landlords were 
executing certain works they kept or maintained in 
one form or another an estate staff to do that work or 
employed local tradesmen? — Yes. 

28248. Can you tell me has the Act of 1881 had the 
effect of stopping the employment of artizans and 
tradesmen and other people who are not tenants, but 
who live by their skill?— It has reduced the staffs. 

28249. And therefore it did away with that- class. 
The fact of the landlord being deterred from carrying 
on these improvements reduced the prospects of em- 
ployment and the prosperity of the artizans and 
skilled labourers ?— Yes. I find on another estate a 
similar state of things. I find from looking into the 
books as far back as 1833 that the landlord paid his 
tenants to make drains and fences on their holdings 
at that time. 

28260. Do you think that that at all accounts for 
the fact that the Census discloses of the diminution 
of the artizan and skilled labourer class in the rural 
districts of Ireland since 1881 ? — I do not know. 

28251. At all events — you will correct me if I am 
wrong— I understood you to say that the fact of the 
landlords ceasing from 1881 to cany out those im- 
provements has reduced the employment of artizans, 
carpenters etc. ?— Yes. The staff that I refer to were 
men. of a labouring class, paying rent and working at 
fencing and other things on the estate which thev 
were paid for doing. That was on the estate of my 
unde, Mr. O'Hara. 

28252. Therefore the Act of 1881 has in its results 
clas&^-Yes employment of the artizan and labouring 

28253. Mr. O' Kelly. — The money which was ex- 
pended so liberally in loans to tenants was borrowed 
the Board of Works?— Not all, but some. 

28254. A good deal. And the landlords were able 
tc. get the money from the Board of Works at 31 or 31 
per cent., and lend it to the tenants at 5? — At 6 ner 
cent., not 3£. 1 

28255. You gob ft from the Board of Works? 

John - Colomb. — It filtered through the Board of 
Works. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — I will put my question in 
a j i orm ' Yo . u llav-e getting it at 5 per cent., 
and the tenants might be called upon to pay 6 for it ? 
You think it was possible?— Of course it was possible 
but I do not think it was, in fact I am certain that it 
was not, the case. 

28257. In any case this one fact remains that the 
money that was expended was got from the Board of 
Works and was not spent by the landlord out of his 
own private income?— I say more was spent by the 
landlord out of his own private means than was bor- 
rowed from the Board of Works. 

28258. Is that your information or knowledge?— 
That is my opinion from what I have taken from the 
books that are in my office. 

28259. What have you taken ?— That a large amount 
of money was spent by Colonel Cooper direct out of 
the rents that were received into the office, and it was 
only occasionally that loans were applied for to the 
Hoard of Works for other purposes. 

28260. Am I right in saying, Mr. L’Estrange, and 
^ i y° u inform me, that in many cases on 
Colonel Cooper s property the interest charged to the 
tenants went up to 8, 9, and 10 per cent. ?— No. 

28261. Why do you give me that answer— j s ifc 
founded upon a knowledge of the facts ?— Well I 
■should have heard of it and I never heard, nor is it 
m any of the rentals or books. 

28262. From whom would you bear of it?— From 
my brother, who was acting before me, and my father, 


28264. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould not there 
be this difference between these things? There is 
difference between the interest charged to the tenant 
and the Board of Works’ charge for the loan which 
is 6 per cent., to cover both interest and sinking fund 
The amount charged to your tenant does not cover 


the sinking fund, and he will have the whole princinal 
to pay ? — He could pay that. * 


«lves and fr ° m the b ° 0kS ’ Which ' Speak lot them ‘ 


Th ?y w ® re not charged those rates?— They 
were never charged a single penny more than 5 per cent. 


28265. Five per cent, would not, to any substantial 
extent, cover the sinking fund ? — Yes. 

28266. The 6 per cent, to the Board of Works covers 
the principal as well as the interest ? — Yes. 

28267. Mr. Kavanagh.— The Board of Works' loan 
is one per cent, for a sinking fund, and 5 per cent 
for interest? Is not that so? — Yes. 

28268. Chairman.— Did I understand you to tell us 
or one of the Commissioners that part of that £31 000 
that had been expended since 1873 had been borrowed 
from the Eoard of Works ? — Yes. 

28269. Can you tell us how much of it was borrowed? 
—Well, I know that in 1880 and 1881 there was £1 003 
borrowed from the Board of Works for drainage pur- 
poses, and spent upon tenants’ holdings alone. 

28270. Yes ; that was £1,000, but you have not given 
us the figures which would tell us whan was the gross 
amount borrowed which is included in the £31,000?— 
No; I have not got those figures. 

28271. Would it be £10,000 of the £30,000 ?— ' Yes ■ 
I think it would be. It might be half. It would not 
be more than half. It might be half.* 

28272. Yes; then what is the exact position. The 
landlord borrows from the Board of Works, and he 
is responsible for the repayment to the Board of 
Works, and ho re-lends to the tenant? — l T es. 

28273. And the tenant is responsible to him ?— Yes. 
28274. So that if the tenant fails the landlord would 
still be responsible and bound to the Board of Works? 
— Yes certainly. 

28275. Now, you made a remark that a wood that 
had been planted had done well. Can you go into the 
history of the planting of these trees ? — I know when 
they were planted and how many years they have been 
planted. 

28276. What was the land used for before the planta- 
tions were made ? — Some of it was of poor value for 
any purpose. Much of it was used for mountain graz- 
ing. 

28277. Was it in the owner's possession, or did he 
have to come to some arrangement with the tenants? 
— In some cases perhaps it was already in his own 
possession, and perhaps in others the tenants had a 
right of grazing over this, and got compensation for 
giving up the right of mountain grazing. 

28278. Have all those plantations succeeded ?— Yea 
28279. And they have all grown well, and they are 
now bringing in a revenue to the estate? — Very trifl- 
* v?’ * 01 one ^iug, the timber i9 only getting sale- 
able now, the larch for instance, and they arq in out- 
of-the-way parts of the property, and it is difficult to 
get a price for ft. 

28280. When you say they have done well you mean 
they have grown well ? — Yes ; they have grown well. 
They are still too young for sale purposes. 

28281. Would you say, looking at them as they are 
now, and judging by the present price of timber, that 
they will pay, that ifc will be worth while having 
planted them ? — I should say yes. 

28283. Sir John Colomb. — Taking the present price 
of timber? — Yes, if it is fairly convenient to the mar- 
ket to dispose of. Some of these are a long way 
from the market and .consequently there would be the 
problem of access ; but the timber itself is sufficient to 
realize a good market prioo. 

28384. Ihere has been a considerable outlay 
annually to keep them in order ? — Yes ; and there has 
been the expense of putting up a good fence. 

28285. And there has been a certain amount of 
labour in addition ?— ' Very little. 

28286. Did you get any sale for the thinnings?— 
Locally, but not in those out-of-the-way districts. 
Still one does in and around the demesne, but not in 
these localities that I speak of. 

28287. Chairman. — Are they all larch? — Yes, prin- 
cipally larch. 

28288. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to the 
great question we have about afforestation ; I suppose 
the situation is sheltered on the side of the hills facing 
away from the sea ? — Yes, to a, great extent. 

28289. You avoid planting on the surface of the 
hills exposed to a north-westerly gale? — Yes, generally 
a southerly aspect. 

243. 
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28290. Chairman. — Now, you have, of course, had 
considerable experience in managing fifteen estates. 
Do you believe that at the present time, under present 
conditions of tenant right and all the rest ot it, it 
would bs possible now to do on any of these Irish 
•estates what Colonel Cooper did in the way of planting 

^ggg i Yes, and that has been done, to a less extent ; 

hut generally it has been done for shooting pur- 
•poaes. And they have done extremely well. 

* 28291. But do you believe that any plantations on 
a large scale are now possible ? — I do, on those moun- 
tain slopes. 

28292. You do not think that the tenants’ grazing 
lights would interfere with your being able to carry out 
schemes of plantation? — Not as far as I know. I do 
not think it would interfere. 

28293. You have always compensated them? — Yes, 
we had not any trouble. I suppose the more you de- 
velop that the greater the opposition or hostility would 
be; but my experience has been only in a small way 
with regard to the mountain side or an area of 300 
or 400 acres. If it were going to be all along I take 
it that there would bs some opposition. 

28294. But supposing the Congested Districts Board 
were to buy an estate with a good deal of mountain 
land of that sort, and were to start trying to plant 
larch and other trees on those slopes, and compensating 
the tenants for the mountain grazing lands, do you 
not think that there would l>e dissatisfaction and 
grumbling, and that it would be more difficult for a 
Board or the Government at present to do a thing of 
that kind than for private owners? — No; I do not 
think it would. 

28295. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — From your experience 
of this planting, should you say that, assuming places 
for planting were selected neaT roads, that reafforesting 
•could bs carried on with any hope not of an immediate 
but of an early success ? — I believe it could. I have 
been given to understand so. I am not an expert my- 
self, but I have been told that larch would do very 
well. 

28296. Sir John Colomb. — I see that you bay that 
rents have been paid punctually in Sligo notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the holdings are comparatively small. 
That, I presume, you put in to show that in your 
■opinion there is no ground for apprehension at all 
about the payment of annuities ?• — No. 

28297. Is it that where the rents have been 
punctually paid you have no apprehension at all as 
to the security of the State in these transactions ? — 
Yes ; that is my point, and I have figures which per- 
haps I will hand in to show that that has been the 
case within the past ten years, taken from my books 
for the last ten years.* 

28298. Chaieman. — Does that apply to all the 
•estates that you have managed ? — Yes., it does. 

28299. I think the last witness told us that the 
arrears in Inishmurry were ten to fifteen years ? — Well, 
that is an exceptional case. 

28300. And an exceptional place too, perhaps? 

Mr. Sutherland. — Is that the advantage of the 
Act of 1881?— What? 

28302. That the rents were punctually paid? — Oh, 
they were ’ punctually paid before. 

28303. Chaieman . 1 — Where you get places like that, 
with a number of years’ arrears owing, do you think 
that there is in that sort of place any security for 
annuities to be paid to the State? — Yes, I do think 
«o, with the reduced amounts. 

28304. But when you get a place which is so very 
poor that you have a list of arrears of ten, twelve, 


or fifteen years, does not that show that the land is 
not capable of paying rent at all? — I daresay. It 
is outside my experience. I have not got any of those 
estates. 

28305. But prima facie it looks as if the land could 
not return any rent at all?— Unless there is some rea- 
son why they were allowed to get into such a state, 
some mismanagement. 

28306. But supposing that land is so poor that 
under any land system rent cannot be paid, under 
a State purchase system annuities are very insecure 
of course ? — It is quite possible, but it is quite outside 
my experience. 

28307. You have no instances in your management 
where there has been an accumulation of arrears? — 
The. only one on which I have had any difficulty is 
Major Phibbs’s, and the others are all well off. And 
it used to be paid, well paid, before the Act of 1881. 

28308. Ana it has been less well paid since the Act 
of 1881?— Yes. 

28309. Mr. Sutherland. — Were there arrears due at 
the time of the Act of 1881 ? — They have not been paid 
so well since. 

28310. Were there arrears in 1881 when you know 
the Commission had power to deal with arrears ? — 
Yes. 

28311. And did they deal with the arrears on this 
estate ? — I am sure they dealt with the owner. 

28312. Do you know how much ? — I have not got the 
figures of that estate because I have not dealt with it. 
I have dealt with ten estates — principal estates. 

28313. Chaieman. — Is there any particular reason 
why rents should be paid less well since the Act of 
1881 than before? — No. 

28314. Mr. Sutherland.— It is the other way, is not 
it?— Yes. 

28315. What is the difficulty of this particualr es- 
tate? — I think it was partly perhaps owing to mis- 
management. After a few years they got into arrears 
and into a slip-shod way of paying rent and we 
hoped they would pay better, and there was a diffi- 
culty to get them back to the old way of paying rents. 

28316. Sir John Colomb. — In the case of arrears 
say, of fifteen years, it is the case that by law the 
landlord cannot recover by process of ejectment beyond 
two. Is not that so ? — Yes. 

28317. Mr. O’Kelly. — Did the tenants on the 
Phibbs’ estate take the landlord into court? — Yes. 

28318. Twice, I presume? — Yes. 

28319. Consequently the amount payable after the 
fixing of the rent was less that the amount paid to 
the landlord before the Act of 1881? — Yes. 

28320. And although the tenants were punctual in 
the payment of rent before 1881 they were less punc- 
tual in the payment of the reduced rents ? — Yes. 

28321. And you attribute that to what you call 
mismanagement? — To a great extent. 

28322. Who was responsible for the mismanage- 
ment ? — I think it was owing to the death of the owner 
and a change of hands, and in that way. 

28323. To what extent was there default on the part 
of the people. You say they got into a slip-shod way 
of paying rents. Did that apply to all the tenants ? — 
Well, the majority of them. 

28324. I suppose they were proceeded against in 
ordinary process of law ? — Oh, yes. It was principally 
owing to the Land League that the rents were badly 
paid. It was a combination against payment. 

28325. And some people would suggest the other way 
round ? — Yes. 


Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth examined. 


28327. Chairman. — If you would go through the 
heads of evidence which you have prepared we could 
ask you any questions which occur to us upon them ? — 
very well. As I think they may be of use to the Com- 
BiHsion I hand in short statements dealing with the 
following: — ( 1 ) Voluntary striping of grazing lands, 
vv Price of grazing lands. (3) The growth of the 
^-operative Movement, t With regard to (1). In the 
year 1901 I was isked by the neighbours to stripe 
a grazing farm of 153 statute acres, I replied, “ Cer- 
jjaanly, provided I do not lose by the transaction.” 
Ihey agreed that this was very fair, and the problem 
was teckled at once. This farm had been used to 
take in grazing cattle from the neighbouring farmers. 

W3s agreed that the net income should be taken in 
* See page 242. + fee ; 


a five years’ average of the returns from grazing, less 
expenses, i.e., Hera’s salary, rates, etc. Rough rules 
were drawn up as — although the farm was not actually 
situated in a congested district — there were on the 
property several small farmers whom it was desired 
to assist. These rough rules were embodied in an 
agreement drawn up by my agent, Mr. Cooper, and as 
this agreement sets forth in clear language the basis on 
which the whole transaction was conceived and car- 
ried out, I give herewith copy of thisf. It is only 
right to mention that I was offered far larger sums 
in fines from neighbouring farmers whose holdings I 
did not consider required enlargement. 

28328. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does that mean that 
neighbouring fanners would give a larger sum if it 
ge 243. i See page 245. 
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Apr. 17, 190". were given to them ?— Yes.-; the land was divided on 

— the basis that I was to get put of it the average net in- 

Sir Josslyn come that I had got. during the previous five years. 

Gore-Booth. When the grazing land was set to them on second 

term rents it was found that the second term rents 
did not come up to the average of the five years’ 
grazing, Therefore the people were asked would they 
pay fines which, if invested, would make up the differ- 
ence between the grazing profits and the second term 
rents. . 

28329. Chairman. — What sort of sum did they have 
to pay? — That as set out in the schedule referred to 
in the agreement herewith. It gives the tenants’ 
names and references, the fines paid in cash for occu- 
pation, the previous acreage before striping was done, 
and the addition to same with the fair rent and the 
total acreage when it was all finished. 

28330. The fines were about £30 per head to make 
up. the difference? — Yes. 

28331. That was the difference between what might 
be called a fair second term rent and what you 
derived from the grazing.? — Yes ; the net profit I 
made taking in grazing cattle from neighbouring far- 
mers.- The tenants were helped to raise these fines 
in the local bank by the Parish Priest and I under- 
stand from him that these have long since been paid 
cff. All the people who got these additions have 
done well, and worked their land with great energy. 
It may be mentioned that in one case a. holding situate 
about two miles from. the grazing farm was equally 
divided between two small adjoining tenants, the 
latter paying for the tenant right of each half. The 
tenant selling was then provided with a new and 
better farm in Streamstown, paying the fine mostly 
with the money already received by him. He has 
already built a new slated house on this farm. The 
point which I wish to emphasise with regard to this 
striping is that it was done voluntarily on business 
lines with the people who required enlargement. No 
One has lost any money by this striping, and I am 
certain that the people are not. only materially, but 
morally the better for the transaction. On a visit 
some time ago I was immensely struck by the pride 
which the people took in their additions. 

28332. Was this land striped among neighbouring 
holdings ?— Yes, neighbouring small farmers. It was on 
the same lines as, the Congested Districts Board’s work. 

! 28333. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— E xcept that the 
new tenants remain new tenants. They are not pea- 
sant proprietors ? — Yes. 

28334. Sir John .Cqlomb. — They are judicial ten- 
ants? — Yes. This was done in 1901. 

28335. Sir Francis Mo watt.— I s that the only ex- 
periment of that sort you have carried out? — Yes. 

28336. Is it the only one you have attempted ? — It 
is the_ only one I have attempted. I was never asked 
to stripe any other. 

28337. Mr. Sutherland. — Was it to overcome the 
disadvantages of xundale?— No. It was a grazing 
farm situate a long way from where I live. So long 
as I got that income out of it I did not care what 
happened to it, when the people wanted it. 

• 28338. Was it adjacent to their holdings?— It was. 

' * n one case we amoved a man two miles. 

28339. So you did migrate?— We did migrate one 
man. There wero two neighbouring small holdings. 
One occupier cams in, the other got a farm in Streams- 
town. 

28340. Did he build a house? — He did. 

28341. Do you know how he was financed ?— I do 
not know as regards building the house, but I know in 
some cases the local parish priest backed the people’s 
bills in the local banks to find the money to pay the 
fine, and most of them have been paid off. 

28342. But a new house has been built where there 
lias been a migrant ?— That was the only migrant. 
In .all the other cases the additions were sufficiently 
near the existing holdings of people who had already 
houses of their own to live in. • 

. 28343. Are they all contiguous to this ?— Practically 
i have a map here showing the original holdings 
ma ?Ku 1 al ®° anotheT m ap showing 

the additions to the holdings (produces map). That is 
the first lot of eight holdings. With reference 
to the price of grazing land, I am of opinion 
that a great deal of the grazing land would 
be immediately available for the enlargement of 
holdings if the prices offered were fair ones, taking 
™^/r S l era i t10 ^ th J 6 P revi , ous average net income 
i? n + dl Tu of the farm I would go 
further and state that m my opinion many large 
Er»2ie,s who have acquired judicial tenancies in the? 


grazing lands would voluntarily give them up provide 
they got fair compensation. The Commission can ind? 
lor themselves as to the unreasonableness or otherwi 
of the owners and occupiers of grazing lands wf 
tating to offer same to the Government when th» 


peruse the following cases which have actually W 
pened on my own estates: — Case No. 1.— Area, 147^' 


3r. 3p. ; Poor Law valuation, £105 ; Average net b’ 
come, £145 ; Price as valued by our Valuer £3 350",' 
Price offered by Land Commission, £2,100 (25 
Net Income would be £3,625). I may mention that 
my late father bought the tenants’ interest in thk 
bolding for £953 at the request of the adjoining ten 


28344. Chairman. — How does that work out?— The 
average net income was £145 and £2,100 was what 
the Land Commission offered ?— Yes. 

28345. What would that return?— At 4 per cent 
which you could not get if you were a tenant for life it- 
would return £84 as against £145. ’ 

28346. Sir John Colomii.— I notice that the average 
net income you got was l£ times the Poor Law valu 
ation ? — Yes, a little more. Now take Case No 2 
Area, 243a. lr. 14p. ; Poor Law valuation, £183 ig s ‘ 
Od. ; ^Average net income, £122; Price as valued bv 
our Valuer, £3,314. This grazing farm together with 
mountain land 894a. 2r. 18p.. £85 5s. 0i. val.i- 

tzon — the total valuation therefore being : £269— 

was offered by me to the Land Commission. The nrW 
offered by them for all = £1,739. Case No. 3.— (Farm in 
tenants’ hands jointly offered for striping)— Area 354 a 
Or. 8p. ; Poor Law valuation, £250 5s. ; First’ Term 
Pient, £240 ; Landlord’s interest at 21-i years’ pur- 
chase, as agreed with tenant, £5,169 ; Price offered by 
Land Commission, £5,635, leaving for tenant*’ • i„-' 


Commission, £5,635, leaving for tenants’- in- 
terest, £466 (or less than 2 years’ purchase). I may 
mention that I have seen that Mr. Bryce stated in 
the House of Commons (in reply to a question asked 
by Mr- M’Hugh) that the prices paid by the Con- 
gested Districts Board varied from 28 years’ purchase 
of the annual value of untenanted land to 29 years’ 
purchase for 1906, with an average for the six years 
of 27% years. 

28347. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W as that of the 
valuation ?— Of the annual value. 

28348. Fixed by their own valuer?— Here is the 
extract from the paper giving the answer to the ques- 
tion. lie No. (3). Wit.li regard to the possibility of 
improving the agricultural industry I should like to 
give an instance. This is a good dairy county and 
1 give the following figures taken from the audited 
accounts of three co-operative creameries in this 
neighbourhood for the years 1900 and 1906. 



Practically every farmer within reach of these 
creameries supplies milk, is a member, and the cream- 
eries are owned by the farmers themselves. The 
figures prove that they are a business success, and I 
give them to show what the people can do to help 
themselves. The only assistance they got was the 
teaching of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. The people themselves have found the neces^ 
sary capital, and are working these creameries 
through committees of farmers elected by themselves, 
lhe possibilities of co-operation, especially amongst 
small farmers, are enormous, but, unfortunately, the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society has not the 
necessary funds to carry on an active propaganda. 
To sum up with regard to (1), I believe that grazing 
lands can mostly be striped without loss' to anyone, 
except in certain cases in congested areas. I under- 
stand that even the Congested Districts Board in 
many caseb charge fines in congested areas. On the 
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other hand, the policy of the Land Commission in 

esumably muc h richer districts, is, I am informed, 
to charge no fines whatever, and give away a valuable 
asset for nothing. With regard to (2), it is too early 
to ask for compulsion to acquire untenanted laud, 
when as in my case, a fair price, taking into account 
the previous net income, is not forthcoming for graz- 
ing lands voluntarily offered. 

28349. Chairman. — Your argument appears to be 
that because under a voluntary system the offer made 
you was far short of the actual profit received by you, 
therefore it is too early to ask for compulsion?— If 
compulsion is going to be fair 

28350. Is there any reason to suppose that the pries 
paid under compulsion would have any relation to 
the price offered in cases such as you mention ? — You 
mean would the price under compulsion be a fair one? 

28351. It might be a great deal higher. It presumes 
that the price under compulsion would be a fair one. 
The whole basis of these instances you give us is to 
show that the price offered was not a fair one ?— Quite 
so. 

28352. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose what you mean 
really is that the price offered you has been so in- 
finitely below the actual value of the property that 
you are afraid compulsion means compelling you to 
take that price?— That is what it looks like, anyway. 

28353. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — According to 
this return the average price for untenanted land 
paid by the Congested Districts Board for six years 
was 27| years' purchase ? — Yes. In this No. 1 case 
I have actually sold that land at the lower price to 
the Land Commission in order to get the tenanted 
land declared an estate ; so that practically there was 
compulsion. The price was £2,100. 

28354. Sir John Colomb. — Am I to construe that 
answer of yours, that there was indirect compulsion ? 
—In that particular case if I had not taken that price 
for the untenanted land which I voluntarily offered 
they would have Hung me back all my tenants. They 
would not have sanctioned the sale of the estate. 

28355. Mr. Sutherland. — At how many years' pur- 
chase was this estate carried through? — It is 14i on 
the income of this untenanted land. 

28356. Chairman. — Don’t you think it is probable 
that a system of indirect compulsion, such as you 
have shown us, might be much more unfair than a 
system of direct compulsion, where a fair price is the 
basis of the arrangement?— Quite so. I am not a bit 
afraid of compulsion if it is going to be fair ; but it 
does not look very hopeful for compulsion on those 
figures. 

'28357. It is quite conceivable that direct compulsion 
would be more fair than indirect compulsion like 
that? — Quite so. 

28358. Sir John Colomb. — I take you to mean this 
as illustrating indirect compulsion of a pernicious 
character ? — Yes. 

28359. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Have you the 
number of years' purchase of the rent at which the 
tenanted land was sold ? — 21£ of first-term rents, and 
■24£ of second term rents. 

. 28360. What was the figure for non-judicial? — 24^. 
These non-judicial were the equivalent to or 
less than second term rents. With regard to 
J.3), I cannot do better than quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from Sir Horace Plunkett’s Memoran- 
dum, page 10 : — “ What we now need is a policy 
which has as its constant aim not only the inculcation 
of the principles of self-help and self-reliance, but the 
making of these principles vital and operative through 
a broadly-conceived scheme for improving the con- 
•ditions of the people in rural Ireland.” Just one 
further point. As I have seen it stated before this 
Commission- that no landlord in the West of Ireland 
ever did anything to improve his property, I wish to 
state that with regard to my estates this is entirely 
inaccurate. In giving the foregoing evidence perhaps 
I should mention that I am doing so merely as a 
private individual. 

28361. Chairman. —When you talk about improving 
your property, do you mean that since the Act of 1881 
you have yourself spent money on the improvement 
of your estates?— Yes, I have. _. 

28362. May I ask you what did you do it for? Was 
there any advantage, from your point of view?— It. 
is very hard to say. I only bring this forward simply 
because I saw it stated in the newspapers that it was 
n ot . conceivable that a man in the West of Ireland 
Oould ever have done anything for his estates. . As a 
natter, of fact,. I joined with the Congested i Districts 
Board in their first scheme. I have' done 'fine-third 


of drainage work in cases like that in order to get the 
thing carried througli to help the people. 

28363. The drainage of holdings of judicial tenants? 
— Yes. Where a number of tenants were interested in 
keeping a drain open, and joined together on these 
parish committee schemes to get a grant from the 
Board. In some cases I have joined with them, and 
given one-tliird of the grant. 

28364. May I put it in this way : you gave that 
money not to improve your estate as a landlord? — 
No; as a neighbour. 

23365. It is exactly the same way that you would 
subscribe to a work of utility in the neighbourhood ? — 
Quite so. 

28366. It is not in the least from an estate point of 
view? — No. I have done other things since 1901. I 
have given the tenants lime, timber, and things like 
that to help them to fix their houses. 

28367. Since the Act of 1881? — Yes. ■ I only suc- 
ceeded in 1900. 

28368. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not that 
come up in fixing the rent ? — I don’t see how it would 
personally. 

28369. Might not evidence of that improvement be 
given by anyone on your behalf? — I don’t think 
I have ever, as a matter of fact, given evidence of 
that ; but you could, of course. As a matter of fact, 
very few of my tenants have been into court at all. 

28370. I would like to ask you in reference to the 
land in your hands, whether you have ever offered 
any to the Congested Districts Board?— Not to the 
Board — to the Estates Commissioners. 

28371. Have not you still a large quantity of land? 
— Yes. 

28372. Would you offer that to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board? — I have offered these farms, I stated 
here, to the Estates Commissioners, but not to the 
Congested Districts Board. 

28373. If a price could be arranged, would you be 
willing that the grass lands in hands should be striped 
and divided among congests? — I have offered all my 
buna fide grazing farms to the Estates Commissioners 
already. If the price is right I will take it. ' 

28374. How many acres would be available if a 
price was arranged? — The three cases are 147, 243, 
with 894 acres of mountain land added to that, and 
354 acres. 

28375. These lands are not in a scheduled district? 
— They are not. 

28376. That is why you offered them to the Estates 
Commissioners ? — Yes. 

28377. Someone told us to-day you had 3,000 acres 
in your own hands? What have you to say on that 
subject? — I am working it myself. 

28378. Would you be willing to part with that? — 
No ; certainly not. It is demesne land. 

28379. Is it all within the demesne? — Yes. 

28380. Chairman. — This 1,300 acres that you speak 
of here, is that land that you would sell? — Quite so. 

28381. Besides that you have other grass land that 
you work yourself that you would not sell? — I have 
home farms and a demesne, which I work myself. I 
am working it energetically. 

28382. Is that inside the demesne wall? — There is 
no demesne wall round my demesne anywhere. 

28383. Where do you fix the limits of the demesne? 
— That is what is called the demesne, and it has been 
used as demesne. It is marked as demesne on the 
map. 

28384. Has that never been tenanted ?— Certainly, 
in old times. 

28385. Mr. Sutheeland. — How long ago? — I could 
not tell you without looking it up 

28386. Are the marks of the tillage still there?— I 
don’t think they are. 

28387. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Someone said 
that in 3847 it was tenanted, and the tenants were all 
evicted '? — I did not hear the evidence given here to- 
day. I have not gone into these things. I have the 
records in my office. 

28388. Would hot that be an inducement to 'people 
it again with"Tenants, where it was once occupied ? — 
I don't think so. 

28389. You would have a field for your beneficence 
in showing model agriculture in their midst.' With 
reference to that farm which you striped, you managed 
to get the’ annual income by adding a fine to the 
second -term rent?— Yes. 

28390." Di'd it occur to you that if there was a sale 
of the enlarged holdings to the tenants the annuities 
would be scarcely larger, if larger at ill, than the, 

d' 2 
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. second-term rents? An annuity to cover everything, 
purchase money, interest and fine included? — I don’t 
quite follow that. 

28391. Suppose, instead of enlarging these un- 
economic holdings, and allowing the men to remain 
as tenants, you enlarged the holdings, and sold the 
enlarged holdings to the tenants under the Purchase 
Acts, so as to enable them to come under annuities 
instead of continuing to pay rent, would not that be 
a more advantageous system? — (Mr. Cooper, witness’s 
agent). — They would rather pay less in the instalments 
and pay the fine down. That is what was done. The 
matter was discussed with the tenants. 

28392. Apparently, if these holdings had been sold 
to the tenants the annuities would not exceed the fair 
rents, which they are now to continue to pay for ever, 
even though the annuity covered something for that 
fine which they paid for increasing their holding? — 
(Witness). — You are asking me why I did not sell it 
right out? 

28393. Yes ? — The Act of 1903 had not come in. . This 
was done In 1901. 

28394. Sir John Colomb. — W ith regard to the second 
and third cases, where you asked certain sums, and 
you were offered sums of considerably smaller amount, 
did it occur to you that you might try the Congested 
Districts Board with regard to these two properties ? — 
Numbers 2 and 3 are not closed yet. It is only No. 1 
that is closed, and that is a long way from a con- 
gested district. 

28395. You know that the Congested Districts Board 
have power to acquire land outside of congested dis- 
tricts? — It did not occur to us. 

23396. Mr. UKelly. — Y ou spoke a while ago about 
your willingness to sell what you call genuine, grazing 
farms? — Yes. 

28397. What do you mean by genuine grazing 
farms? — What I mean is bona fide outlying grazing 
farms — that is farms outside demesne land. 

28398. When you speak of bona fide grazing land 
you want to exclude what you call your demesne — is 
not that it? — Quite so. 

28399. Do you think the description of demesne ap- 
plied to the 4,000 acres of grass land is fair ? — I don’t 
think it is more than half that.* 

28400. About 2,000 acres ? — Yes ; and a great deal 
of that is under timber. 

28401. But a great deal of it is under grass? — A 
certain amount is under grass, and a certain amount 
of it is tilled. More and more of it is tilled every 
year. 

28402. Was there portion of this grazing land ever 
occupied by tenants ? — Yes ; I- think there was. 

28403. I suppose you have no objection to seeing 
it occupied by tenants again? — Certainly. 

28404. Why ? — Because I am using it as part of my 
business. I am using my demesne as a. business. 

28405. How recently is it that you began to break 
up grazing land ? — In 1900 I succeeded to my father, 
and ever since then I began to develop it. 

28406. Did you break up what you call demesne 
land in 1900? — Yes. I have more and more tillage 
every year since I succeeded in 1900. 

28407. You said a while ago you did not care how 
the lands were used so long as you got your net in- 
come? — It was an outlying grazing farm. 

28408. But you would have an objection to dispos- 
ing of this 2,000 acres of grass land or that portion 
of the demesne under grass, even though you got your 
net income from it? — Yes. I would object to dis- 
posing of anything I work as part of my business. 

28409. It was not worked as part of the business 
of the estate until you succeeded ? — It was to a cer- 
tain extent, but it was more under grass. It em- 
ploys more labour now. 

28410. How much is under grass at present? — I 
could not tell you. I have not -fee books with me. I 
could get you the figures if you want them. 


28411. Is it in a scheduled area?— The aetn„t a. 
mesne is not, but there are scheduled areas 
sea coast. ull 6 me 

Mr. Cooper.— A. very small portion of the rW~. 
is in a scheduled area. The remainder is in 
scheduled area. ua ~ 

28412. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Would I be right in 
gesting that it is unscheduled because of the 
of the grass land, which raises the figure L T 
whole district, so that it is not scheduled ?— TW ™ 
gested district is near us. e con * 

284!3. Suppose you were to exclude the valuation 
of the grass land which you regard as portion of 
your demesne, would the valuation per head of tU 
small holders who would be left come under the thin, 
shillings standard? Lissadell East comprises fhl 
great bulk of this property. Would I be rieht in 
suggesting that the reason Lissadell East is rmf 
scheduled is because of the high valuation of vour de 
mesne but that if the demesne were excluded theJ 
other holdings would be under the thirty shilling 
limit ? — No ; you would be wrong in that. 

28414. Can you give me the figures?— I have not 
got them now. I can get them. 

28415. Do you know wliat the valuation of the 
electoral division is ?— No, but I have looked into that 
question before. The congested district lies to the- 
west of Lissadell. 

28416. I am talking of the district not scheduled 
as congested, and suggesting as the reason why it is 
not scheduled the high valuation of the grass land in 
your hands? — You -are wrong in that. 

28417. In any case I am quite sure you would like- 
to see the people kept in the country. You take a 
great interest in tbe revival movement ?— Yes. I 
think I am doing something to help to keep the people 
m the country as it is. 

28418. Is not one of the best ways of keeping tie- 
people in the country to provide them with land?— 
And to work the land energetically. 

28419. The first indispensable condition -is that you 
get it? — It 16 not necessary. 

28420. How can you work the land if you don’t get 
it? — If another man works the land is not it as 
good ? 

28421. Do you think the employment you give upon 
the land you have broken up that you call a demesne 
is equal to the employment that would be given if 
tlie people had the land themselves ? — I should say it 
was. I have not gone into it. I don’t wish to make 
a statement I cannot stand by, but I believe, as a 
matter of fact, it is. 

28422. Anyway the broad fact remains that al- 
though what you now call a demesne was occupied 
by the tenants years ago, -they were evicted ; n 
the forties ? — I don’t think they were evicted, as a 
matter of fact, at -all. I never looked into this, but I 
always understood that these tenants were compen- 
sated and their passages were paid to America, and 
I am quite willing to go into the records I have at 
home and take those records. 

28423. Sii J ohn Colomb. — At present, working this 
demesne -as you do, I understand that in the process: 
of development by tillage you employ a considerable 
amount of labour? — Yes. 


28424. Of various sorts, skilled and unskilled?— 
Yes. 

28425. Do I understand that supposing your de- 
mesne were taken and split up into so many holdings 
there would not be the same demand for labour that 
there is at present? — There would not. 

28426. Unless the labourers got the land those 
labourers would cease to have employment ?— Quite 
so. 

28427. And then they could only look for employ- 
ment by going away and leaving the country ?— That 
is so, I believe. 


Mr. Patrick Meehan examined. 

Chairman.— ■What is your address ?— Lig- 28433. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It is being re- 

ga ™/i£c%V^ ley : arranged now ?— The works -are begun. , )T 

28429. What is your occupation ?— I am -a farmer’e 28434. Chairman.— Wh-at would you like to tell 

S °2o*,7r 7 -J? ther owns the farm - us?— I appear on behalf of the Magherow Branch of 

28430. What are the valuation and acreage ?— About the United Irish League. The branch which I repie- 
oo™ t i 1 an ^ 20 acres - sent comprises the electoral divisions of Lissadell 

* tenant purchaser ?— The land is in East, West, and a portion of Lissadell North. There 
oomo ni™ Congested Districts Board at present, is no untenanted land in Lissadell North as far as it 
‘vC-’ ^ has just been bought. It is on the runs into our parish. Road accommodation is badly 

needed in Lissadell West. We have in the townlano 


Gethins estate. 


• * N °?‘ Witness. I should like to add that I have since ascertained (hat (he total area of demesne is 1,886 acrer, which includes 
grass, tillage, plantations, etc. J.G.-B. 
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of Cloonagh sixty-ene families without road accom- 
modation. The same may he said of Carrigans, 
Ballyconnell, and Kilmacannon, in the same district. 
In the electoral division of Lissadell North the 
townlands of Augliagad and Cloonelly have no road 
accommodation. The fishing industry might be 
greatly improved along the coast by the erection of 
suitable landing places and improvement of boats. 
Inspection of estates when being sold, and before the 
purchase money is advanced by the State, is most de- 
sirable, and we know that the sale of the Gore-Booth 
property was concluded at an advanced price on ac- 
count of tenants in arrears being too glad to close the 
bargain to get immediate relief. About two months 
ago the tenants on the Gore-Booth property proposed 
memorialising the Estates Commissioners, and a num- 
ber of the tenants refused to sign because they were 
afraid if the sale was broken off the landlord would 
press them for the arrears, and ruin them. In the 
possession of Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth there are 206 
acres 1 rood 31 perches, at a valuation of £149 5s., 
while there are. 216 families under £10 valuation, por- 
tion of whom had been evicted in 1873. In the elec- 
toral division of Lissadell East there is 1,121 acres 
of untenanted land, with a valuation of £845 4s., in 
the possession of the landlord, Sir Josslyn Gore- 
Booth, while there are sixty-seven families under £10 
valuation. In the electoral division of Lissadell 
North there is 77 acres 3 roods 30 perches untenanted, 
with a valuation of £3 19s., in the possession of the 
landlord, Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth. In the electoral 
division of Lissadell West there is 373 acres of un- 
tenanted land, with a valuation of £98 5s., in the 
possession of the Congested Districts Board. 

28435. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At what place 
exactly would you erect the boat slip or pier to help 
the fishery? — At present there is a boat-slip being 
constructed at Knock] ane. 

28436. We received complaints to-day about the 
position of the boat slip ?— Yes. I believe it is more 
an obstruction to the fisherman than anything else. 

28437. Are you a fisherman yourself at all? — No. 
The men think it ought to be placed thirty or forty 
yards further west to have its centi-e in Knocklane 
Head. 

28438. Is there much fishing off that coast at pre- 
sent? — Not at present. 

28439. There is a large number of boats? — Thirty 
or forty small boats and thirteen trawlers. 

28440. The trawlers are not from this coast at all? 
— The trawlers oome from Roughley. 

28441. What do they trawl for? — Flat fish. 


28442. Were the seven tenants to whom you allude Apr. 17 1807- 
or their predecessors evicted from this grass land ? — I — . — 

believe so. Some of them were. Mr. Patriot 

28443. Would they be willing to pay a fair price Meehan, 
for any addition to their holdings? — Certainly they 
would. 

28444. Sir John Colomb. — Have they got money, 
or what do you mean by saying they would be willing 
to pay a fair price? — If it was bought over bv the 
State. 

28445. You mean they would be prepared to agree 
to a price in the shape of an annuity ? — Yes. 

28446. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you in a congested dis- 
trict yourself?— I am. 

28447. Would you or your neighbours be willing to 
migrate supposing land were provided for them at a 
distance away? — X think they would. 

28448. Have you ever asked them ? — No ; I never 
asked them. 

28449. The question has never been discussed among 
you ? — No. 

28450. Would you yourself go, for instance? — I 
would with a heart and a half. 

28451. How far would you go ? — Anywhere through 
Ireland that you sent me. 

28452. Sir John Colomb. — As I understand you are 
the son of a tenant. How many in family are there ? 

— Two more along with me. 

28453. And your father and mother? — Yes. 

28454. Chairman. — You are the eldest son ? — Yes. 

28455. Sir John Colomb. — Would the whole family 
go to any part of Ireland ? — I don’t say but they would. 

They would not be afraid to go any way. 

28456. Do you say they would wish to go? — I won’t 
say they would wish to go. 

28457. You mean you yourself would be willing to 
go? — I would. 

28458. Do I understand you answer for your family, 
that the whole family would start out root and branch 
to another part of Ireland ? — I don’t think the whole 
family might shift. 

28459. You would like yourself to have a farm in 
some other part of Ireland ? — Yes. 

28460. Is that what you mean ? — Yes. 

28461. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is Magherow a 
poor district ? — A very poor distiict. 

28462. Your father’s valuation is £20 ? — Yes. 

28463. Suppose you were migrating, a good farm 
of £30 would be an attraction to the whole family? — 

It would. 

28464. Is Magherow one of the poorest localities on 
this coast? — It is. 


Mr. John George Quilty examined. 


28465. Chairman. — Where do you live? — At Drum- 
cliffe. 

28466. What is your occupation? — Shopkeeper and 
small farmer. I was appointed by the North Sligo 
Divisional Executive of the United Irish League, at 
a meeting held on the 7th inst., at which Mr. M'Hugh, 
M.P., presided, to attend as witness at this Commis- 
sion. I represent particularly the small North Sligo 
farmer, whose holding is uneconomic, the agi-icultural 
labourer, and the sons and daughter’s of both, whose 
only hope at present, generally speaking, is the emi- 
grant ship, and who are regarded by the United States 
and the British Colonies as most desirable for coloniza- 
tion purposes. I am a small tenant and shopkeeper 
myself, living on an estate the majority of the ten- 
ancies of which are uneconomic, and come in daily 
contact with the tenants. I may remark that they 
are most desirous that I should appear here ; still a 
better selection might easily have been made. The 
little estate on which I live, Logan’s estate, is a typical 
Western estate, and, I think, the best information I 
can give the Commission is a particular description of 
it and the economic condition of its tenantry, for such 
tenants are the backbone of aU Irish agrarian agita- 
tions. It contains about 500 statute acres, mostly re- 
claimed bog land. This is divided between thirty-two 
tenants, and the holdings vary in size from two acres 
to one hundred acres. The total rental amounts to 
£240. The greater part of this estate was primitively 
* boggy waste, which the present tenants and their 
immediate ancestors made productive. Formerly turf 
was cut and saved on it. According as they brought 
it into a state of cultivation rent was charged, or 
raised if already charged. Sometimes little holdings 


were confiscated and given to favourites. In rhe year j 0 j, n 
1864 am all-round raising of the rents occurred, the George 
tenants being ejected under a notice to quit and rein- Quilty. 
stated at the increase. Their landlord is an absentee, 
but they are practically reminded of his existence every 
year by the estate bailiff, tjhe agent, Mr. Roe, 
coming from Dublin to receive the rent. If they 
fail to pay they are at once processed and put to addi- 
tional cost. They have been treated most harshly in 
the past, without the least sympathy and they 
naturally dislike landlordism. Some twenty-sevens 
years ago the Drumcliffe Branch of the Land League- 
was started by some of these very tenants who were* 
discussing the then political situation, sitting one - 
evening on the battlement of Drnmcliffe Bridge. Im 
mediately a treasurer was appointed and i7!s. sub- 
scribed by those present. This, they say, was the first-, 
branch established in the county, and it exists yet. 

The estate is well watered, Glencar River lunning - 
through it — too well watered, the tenants say, and -- 
much in need of drainage. Some of them borrowed ' 
money from the Board of Works for this purpose, but : 
they say it robbed them. They, and fanners like them, 
should be assisted in reclaiming and improving their - 
holdings. The tenants are very, industrious, otherwise • 
they could not possibly live, for the majority of their* 
farms would not support them three months out of' 
the twelve, and they are compelled, by extern labour 
on the part of themselves and children, to add to their 
incomes. If these men had good farms they would 
be model farmers. Their principal industry is pro- 
ducing milk for the local creamery, all their land 
being in pasture and meadow except what is necessary 
to raise vegetables for their own consumption, and a 
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ifyir' i T 190?! IRtW straw for thatching, etc. As soon as their chi I- poses. This is how they treated him: — All they gave 
— - ■ ’ dten reach the adult age, through the scarcity o£ em- him was £47 10s., and they charged him first 10s., and 

Mr. John ployment, . they join their uncles and aunts and after 6s. expenses. For the last twenty-two years he 

George' cousins, in the United States, one son remaining on has been paying £3 5s. per annum, concluding his 

Quilty. the farm ; and if the parents do not get him married payments last autumn, and has paid a total sum of 

before they die he generally sells ouc and goes, too. £72 6s. for an advance of £47 10s. I asked him how' 
Thus the country is bleeding to death. I have pre- he managed to live and rear a family on the miserable 

pared, in tabular form, a statement of the economic income derived from his three cows, and pay an exor- 

cohdition, etc., of the tenants of this estate.* There bitan t rent and these loan instalments as well. He 

is no turbary on it, and fuel and light cost about £7 said he did not know, and that it was only latterly 

per tenant. The statement to which I refer shows that he could keep three cows. Surely such estates should 

twenty-seven holdings out of the thirty-two are uneeono- be scheduled as congested, so that such tenants might 

mic. I prefer to give the present rc-nts instead of the get assistance. After the passing of the Wyndham 

County Council ratings, as the fixed rent is Act the agent of the typical estate (Logan's estate) 

the latest valuation/ and I consider every hold- entered into negotiations to sell to the tenants. His 

ihg rented at less than £10 uneconomic. It first offer was a price that would bring them a reduc- 

wijJ, be seen by . the -above table that the income of tion of 4’s. and 2s. 6d. in the £1 on first and second 

a farmer on an estate such as this, where Sir Horace term rents respectively. The tenants, however, 

Plunkett’s creamery system has been adopted, depends offered seventeen and twenty years’ purchase on first 
almost entirely, as far as his farm is concerned, on and second term rents, and refused to give more, 

the number of cows he can keep. The grass of this Some time after he offered to sell at'6s. and 4s. in the 

estate, being generally poor in quality, the milk £1, reduction; this they also refused, and his last 

yielded is also poor. If the sum drawn by one of these offer is 6s. and 4s. 6 d. in the £1. reduction. On con- 

tenants for a cow's milk amounts to £6 for the season dition that they got all the rights of the property 

it is considered good. The calf is sold in September (game, fishing, etc.), they agreed to give eighteen and 

for about £4. The value of the milk and calf, there- a half and twenty-one and a half years’ pur- 

fore, amounts to about £10 for the season. But it chase. This he would not accent. They have 

will cost about 30s. in meal, bran, etc., to feed the gone back now to their original offer of 

cow (stuffs not produced on the farm) after calving, seventeen and twenty years' purchase, and say 

and 10s. at least to feed the calf. I might safely say they will struggle along paying rent, discontentedly, 

that the net average profit on. a cow is about £8. If The women, I may add, are even more determined 

you multiply the number of cows by £8 you have a than the men, and their children in America and else- 

fair idea of the net profit derived by one of the above- where so advise them. The first agrarian plan of corn- 

named tenants from his farm, for every £1 he can paign that offers will get their support. I very much 

•spare is now, since the introduction of the creamery doubt that the landlord and tenants of such an estate, 
system of producing butter, put into a cow ; but, as, this will ever come to an agreement — the sale must 

■of course, the number he or she can keep is be effected by compulsion and inspection. About nine 

limited by the size and quality of the farm. years ago the tenants of a neighbouring estate, known 

The farmer may also have one or two tons of hay locally as the “ Coolbeg estate,” bought, under the Ash-, 

to spare for sale in the local market, and two or bourne Act, at seventeen years’ purchase. The estate is 

three pigs. But they say the profit on pigs is very’ exactly similar to Mr. Logan’s, and the tenants think, 
light — about £1 per head after feeding them for . naturally, that they should buy at the same price, 

four months, on account of the extra stuffs they must There are no arrears on this estate, for the tenants 

bpy— and hay this year was hardly worth carting to were always treated mercilessly if they did not pay 
market, hay of inferior quality, such as is generally on demand. The Lissadell estate, in their neighbour- 
produced on the above-given tstate, being sold at £1 hood, has recently been bought by the tenants at. 

a ton, and from this must be deducted cartage ami twenty-one and a half and twenty-four and a half 

■ other little expenses. The tenants on this estate in years’ purchase (Wyndham Act), but the landlord, 

general do not keep pigs, and do not have hay to Sir Jossl.vn Gore-Booth, is one of the best landlords, 

spare; on, the contrary, if the winter be very severe undoubtedly, in the province of Connaught, and takes 

they are compelled to buy it. Take the case of a far- some interest in the welfare of his tenants, a good 

mer keeping three cows. His nlet profit on them many of whom were in arrears of rent, which were 

. and their calves would be about £24 ; to this might be wiped out by the purchase. Twenty-four processes for 

added, say, £4 for extras sold off the farm. His total the non-payment of the interest on the pur-chase money 

income from the farm would be £28. Out of this ho have been served on tenants on this property for the 

would have to pay £6 10s. rent at least, £1 rates, and present Quarter Sessions. The tenants are also 

■ £7 for fuel and light, and, say, £2 10s. for seed and memorialising the Estates Commissioners not to sanc- 

special manures. Deduct these items, and the sum of tion the sale. The Government have a bad security for 

. /fill is left to feed and clothe himself and his family purchase money advanced on these uneconomic liold- 
for the year. Such a man could not live without as- ings, and there must be a failure in payment if the 

sistance from his children abroad and extern labour, tenants have no extern employment. The Coolbeg ten- 

Then, if a cow should die, it means the loss of one- ants (seventeen years’ purchase), pay their purchase 

third of his stock and profits. I have known instalments without a hitch, though their holdings 

farmers to grieve almost a3 much over the loss are uneconomic, simply because they have more or 

of a cow as they would over a child. I less extern employment to get; the Lissadell tenants- 

.asked an old farmer, who owns three cows, if (twenty-four and a half years’ purchase) are already 

■one should die how long it would take him to get beginning to fail, at least some of them are, because, 

the better of it. He replied, 11 It would take ten long I suppose, their holdings are uneconomic and they can 

years, and perhaps never. ’ Thomas Mitchell (No'. ge t no employment outside. In reference to this 

.11 on the tabular form) in 1860 married a girl who estate, I am informed that about fifty years ago the 

possessed a farm of twenty acres on this estate, a farm tenants who held the best of the land — some eighty-two 

-that consisted then of unreclaimed bogland. He acres — of the townland of Bamarobin on this property, 

brought about £90 to the place, which he spent in re- were ejected under a “Notice to Quit,” and their 

.claiming and improving it. The greater part of the farms given by the then agent, a Captain Dodwell, to 

money he had earned m the United States, but hard as the estate bailiff and under-bailiffs, they getting in 

he wrought there, it was quite easy, in comparison to lieu a part of the townland that was an unreclaimed 

1113 * SayS ' V r y m 8 niake ends waste, at a rent of 24s. 6 d. per acre on the average, 

meet. One of the Land Commissioners, when inspect- the size of the new holdings being about seven acres 

ing it for a fair rent, specially complimented him on each. Part of the mountain of Benbulbin is at the 

his improvements and signs of industry. He is, lie back of this townland, and the tenants had it as a 

avers poorer now than when he first took possession, commonage for grazing sheep. The agent divided the 

and all his children had to leave the country except mountain land into two and gave the better part of 

one, -as there was no work to be got for them. The it to the bailiff. The tenants had it rent free before 

original rent was £8, but when he was about four their dispossession, but after the division they had to 

years in the place the rent was raised to £10. . In 1884 pay £5 5s. rent for their portion of it. This is an 

he entered the Land Courts and it was reduced to £8, instance of the manner in which the tenants have been 

and he again entered m 1893, when it was further re- treated on this estate before the advent of Sir Joeelyn 

duced to the present figure-, £6 10s. In 1884 he bor- Gore-Booth and his father, Sir Henry. These Barn'a-. 
rowed £50 from- the Board of Works for drainage pur- robin tenants say they must fail to pay their purchase 

* See p. 246. 
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instalments, as their holdings are all uneconomic and 
they have no labour to get outside of their farms. They 
also expect ultimately to get farms on which they can 
live and pay their way out of Sir Jbsslyn Gore-Booth’s 
ranch land! They, in addition, state that one and a 
half years' rent (half-year’s rent due and one year of 
arrears) was added to their purchase price— that the 
landlord is really getting twenty-three and twenty-six 
years’ purchase. On some estates in North Sligo, for 
instance, the Hippisley estate, near Grange, the land- 
lords absolutely refuse to sell. The tenants of the 
estate mentioned say they endeavoured to negotiate 
with their landlord, Major Hippisley, but he refused 
to part with it on a.ny account. The landlords of 
other estates, such as the Middleton estate, would sell 
.part and retain the rest. The tenants, however, will 
not, I understand, agree, unless all is sold. That part 
of the Wynne estate situate in Carney Electoral Divi- 
sion has been omitted in the sale to the tenants, as 
the tenants would not give twenty-seven years’ purchase 
for their bogland. It may be observed that the. ten- 
ants of the Logan estate have already sent twenty - 
eight children abroad, principally to the United 
States. Those that are growing up will go also, for 
there is no chance, as far as their parents can see, of 
employment for them at home, and they will assist by 
.sending over part of their earnings. The Christmas 
American letter is now a necessity, and the more chil- 
dren in America the better. The passage ticket conies 
from America, too, a brother, sister, uncle, 
aunt, or cousin sending it. England is a foreign coun- 
try to the Western peasant; the United States is his 
harbour of refuge and the home of liis friends. There 
is no use in trying to deflect, this emigration to Canada 
.by Blacksod Bay schemes, cheap assisted passages, and 
.short routes. The best thing to do is to stop it, for 
Irish emigration is an evil to Ireland and a danger to 
the British Empire. If the young people had employ- 
ment to get at home it would cease. Out of all who 
emigrate from this district very few return. There is 
.some emigration to Scotland also, but only from 
amongst the very poor and those who have no friends 
in America to send the passage, and they, as soon as 
they have earned sufficient to pay their way, cross 
also to New York. These emigrants attribute their 
being in exile to landlordism and the support given 
it in the past by the Irish Executive Government. On 
the subject of industries the only farm industry I 
may say in North Sligo is butter production, princi- 
pally on the creamery co-operative system. There is 
practically no land in tillage, and that is the reason 
the young people are flying away to America, especi- 
ally since the co-operative creameries were introduced. 
I am not saying anything against them as they are 
really good in principle. 

! 28467. Chairman. — You say the result has b?en 
that there is more land in grass ? — It did away with 
tillage certainly. 

28468. Sir John Colomb.— Mixed farming gives you 
better produce in milk than a grass farm ? — I doubt it. 
The quantity may be increased but the quality will 
be affected. Roots flavour disagreeably the milk. 

28469. Mr. Sutherland. — How do you feed the cows 
in winter? — They hardly feed them at all. The ten- 
ants of uneconomic holdings practically let them starve 
and can’t help it. They grow hay on part of their 
little farms, and give it to them. 

28470. Sir John Colomb.— They don’t grow cabbage 
or roots of any sort in order to increase the amount of 
milk to send to the creameries ? — The kind of land we 
have here would hardly grow roots at all. It is re- 
claimed bog and would require a large amount of 

• farmyard manure. Some of the creameries close in 
the winter. 

28471. Chairman. — It would grow roots better than 
it would grow grass ?— They give the cows hay in win- 
ter until they calve. After they calve they feed them 
with a little extra stuff. It is not well that a district 
should depend solely on one industry, and if the Ameri- 
can flour and meal and bacon were stopped through 
war or trade disputes this district would starve in a 

• short time. I may say, however, that the majority 
of the faims of . Western estates (reclaimed bogland) 
are not capable- of growing wheat, and the wheat land 
of Connacht is locked up in the grazing ranches. For- 
merly flax was cultivated here on the better part of 
the land to a small extent; might not its cultivation 
'he revived ? The fibre could be sent to the Northern 
factories, and the seed might be used for the feeding 
'of calves and the fastening of cattle. The linseed 


.meal used by the farmer here, is, I am given to under- j.„. yj 19 ( 17 . 
stand, imported from Russia-. Some poultry are also — ' • 
kept by the farmers’ wives in North Sligo— generally Mr. Joh .17 
a couple dozen hens and ducks — but the men do not George 
like them. When the grass is soiled with their Q U1 1.. . 
droppings the cattle will not eat it, and, besides, they 
are destructive to tillage ; ; the farmer cannot afford 
to allot part of his little farm specially for their uSe. 

My suggestion as to untenanted land is that' it should 
■be partly tilled to give employment. 

28472. How are you going to compel them to till if? 

— By law. 

28473. Sir John Colomb. — A re you going to 'sum- 
mons men and punish them if they don’t till a certain 
amount?— No; I would' give the owners two years, 
and if they did not till a certain amount by that 
time I would then take it up by compulsion. 

28474. You would take them without giving any- 
thing?— No. I would compensate them. Tillage is 
required to stop emigration. 

28475. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould you sug- 
gest increasing tillage by instruction in agriculture ? 

— I would compel those who have ranches to till one- 
third of the laud, as they have the best of it and the 
necessary capital ; they also should show a good. ex- 
ample. Any system of agriculture you read would 
tell you that tillage would improve the land.. 

28476. Mr. Sutherland.— Could not yon teach, the 
.people that that is the fact? — There is no use. The 
people living on uneconomic holdings have not the 
necessary farmyard manure and capital, besides' they 
could not devote time to root-crops. If one neglects 
•his extern work there are a dozen others ready for it. 

If you examine the country you find all the ranches 
are grazing cattle, but if Scotch or English farmers 
come to settle they will till a half or one-third. , 

28477. Chairman. — Why won’t the people here do 
the same ?— They won't unless you compel them. The 
coast industries are fishing and kelp-making. The- 
fishermen require better and larger fishing boats and', 
suitable gear for deep-sea fishing. A boat for this, 
purpose was sent to Raughley by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board some time ago. It arrived at - the- 
Christmas .season when no fish were to he got, and the- 
weather so stormy that they dared not venture out. 

After staying a week or so it left and was never- 
heard of since. A pier is very badly needed at the 
Rosses Point. About a hundred boats would make 
use of it. Between Mullaghmore and Knock lane 
peirs there are seventeen miles of congested district 
coast line and no landing place. A pier might be 
erected at Streeda, which is about central ; the boats 
of the Innishmurry islanders would make use of it, 
as it would be the nearest point to them.. Also a 
suitable pier should be built at the novti'i-eastem 'corner 
of Innishmurray, the only spot at- which a landing 
can he effected. The fishermen should he consulted by 
the engineer before the work of construction is com- 
menced. In reference to Innishmurry, notices have- 
been served on the guardians of Sligo Union to the 
effect that three of the islanders are to be evicted .for 
non-payment of rent. I have a fair knowledge of this, 
island. It is -about a mile long and a half mile wide,, 
being oval in shape, the centre of it being boggy. A 
short hard grass grows upon it, but no trees or shrubs, 
os far as I could see. The mainland is - eight miles 
from the islanders, who number ninety souls — men, 
women, and children. Salt is everywhere ; you' can 
even scent it. If yon touch a stone with your tongue 
you feel the taste of it. When a storm arises (a very 
common event here), the spray of the Atlantic sweeps } - . 

right over the island. The crops grown on such a place 
must be precarious and bad, for though a little - salt , 

may be a good manure a shower bath of salt water 
frequently is rather too much. The potato blight and 
rats are unknown, for the Atlantic does all the spray- 
ing necessary, and poisons with salt the microbe, and, 

I -am sorry to say, often the potato plant ; the rat 
dies from starvation shortly after landing. Only in 
very calm weather can the islanders attend to their 
fishing or a landing be effected ; therefore the rate-col- 
lector cannot get any rates. A force of police and a 
gunboat will now be sent, I . suppose, to caiTy out 
evictions at this place, and the ratepayer and Sligo 
Union be put to expense. How they came by a land- 
lord at all, and how rent is got from them I cannot 
imagine; but as he is the only gamer by them, and 
does not pay their rates for them, he should evict them 
himself. His next application will be, of course, for 
a police barrack to herd the holdings, and that will be 
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Xpr. 17, '.907. another £400 on the rates, for as soon as the evictors 

— I. ‘ leave, they will re-talce possession. The landlord is 

Mb John one of those who refuse to sell to their tenants their 

George estates. The children of the peasants on such an es- 

Quuty. tate as the Logan property should be taught little 

cottage industries. Formerly fancy baskets, garden 
chairs, cradles, and such were woven from osier rods, 
which grow plentifully around here, by some of the 
oottiers ; but emigration and want of encouragement 
killed the little industry. Some fifty years ago, old 
people tell me, earthenware crocks, milk pans, flower 
pots, etc., were manufactured here by a family named 
Irvine. The pit from which the clay was taken can 
still be seen. I remember, a few years ago, old men 
hawking through the streets of Sligo door-mats woven 
of bent grass. I never see any now. At the Market 
Gate, High street, Sligo, formerly on Saturdays, you 
would see men and women standing with large rolls 
of flannel manufactured by themselves. This they re- 
tailed by the yard, oarrying a yard-stick for the pur- 
pose, and one yard of it was worth six of the flimsy 
stuff sold in the shops. They came from the parish 
of St. John’s. They, also, have disappeared. Why 
should not children be taught, who live at the sea, to 
pick up fancy shells for decorating little gift boxes, 
picture frames, etc., and their fathers and elder bro- 
thers to make the articles during leisure hours? 
Little ornaments, pipe heads, brooches, etc., could be 
carvedl out of the bog oak waste in our begs. Our 
hills and wastes are covered with whin and heather, and 
our valleys filled with flowers ; but (he honey manufac- 
turer, _ the bee, is absent. There are a dozen other in- 
dustries as well. The Congested Districts Board should 
establish and protect such industries, and find a mar- 
ket for their produce. I hear much praise from the 
peasantry of the crochet-knitting industry recently in- 
troduced. You have examples of these industries in 
France and all over the Continent. I should like to 
say a word in particular regarding the kelp industry, 
as it is next in importance to the fishing. About 
three shillings per cwt. was got for it last season, and 
it barely pays to burn it at the money. I am told 
that a half dozen agents have divided the Western 
■coast between them, and can, consequently, as there 
is no competition, give whatever they like. I am also 
told that the kelp burners — at least some of them — 
in endeavouring to get even with the buyers, are begin- 
ning to adulterate the kelp. North of Sligo borough 
■boundary, including Caliry and the Wynne estate, 
there are exclusive of original demesnes, marked in 
the Parliamentary Blue Book containing the return 
-of the untenantod lands of Ireland, 10,600 statute 
acres of un tenanted land. There may be wood on part 
of this area, and also part of it may be mountainous, 
but the greater part is arable, and is, in fact, the fat of 
the land in this part of the county. This should be 
utilised for migration purposes and the enlargement of 
-uneconomic holdings. The small fanners want it, 
and certainly it is only natural that those living in 
‘the district on uneconomic holdings, and who are con- 
stantly on the verge of famine, should covet this 
ranch land. I may remark that none of it situate 
m North Sligo has been surrendered for economic 
purposes by the landlords except the Ballyconnell 
Bent, on the property of Captain Gethins. Anyhow 
employment should be given to the people by compel- 
ling a certain portion of it to be tilled annually. In 


Canada a settler can acquire 160 acres of land, in ad- 
dition to his original allotment, on condition that lie 
plants the one-fourth of it in timber. Might not a 
variation of this principle be applied to these ranches 
and non-residential farms compelling the possessors 
to cultivate, say, the one-third of the areas annually 
for the purpose of giving employment and stopping 
emigration, or else to throw them up for a compensa- 
tion. If such a rule were made there would be a 
large number of these grass ranches surrendered to 
the Estates Commissioners. Of course, I refer to 
land only fit for tillage, land valued at ten shillings 
per acre and over. A migrant also getting a farm 
from the Estates Commissioners or Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should be compelled to till a portion 
the third of it, annually. Two new homes would thus 
be created, for he would be obliged to keep a perma- 
nent agricultural labourer on the farm. Large resi- 
dential farms might to a certain extent be brought 
under the same rule. When a farm is valued at, say, 
over £50 in Connacht and £80 outside of it, the far- 
mer might be compelled to till the one-third of the acre- 
age over that which amounts to the £50 or £80 valua- 
tion. A large unwieldy farm, one difficult to be worked 
speedily degenerates into a grass ranch. It would be 
only fair to the nation to enact this, for land con- 
stantly used for grazing purposes deteriorates, and a 
market for roots and fresh vegetables is at our door 
in England if we would only cultivate them. Any- 
how, the roots could be used to stall-feed cattle for 
the English market. Most of the cattle shipped from 
these ranches go over to England in a half-finished 
oondition. This is a loss. The Irish labourer wants 
employment at home, the land cultivation, and the 
English people fresh beef and vegetables. Also the 
untenanted land under 10s. per acre should not be 
neglected. Ireland is almost denuded of woods, and 
the Canadian idea of setting the one-fourth in timber 
might be applied with benefit to this kind of land. 
After the enactment of a law such as this, shop- 
keepers and Government officials and others who have 
amassed money would not be so anxious or greedy for 
land as they are at present, and there would be a 
stoppage to excessive emigration, more trade and 
prosperity in the country, and less objection to 
labourers cottages being erected under the Act of 1906. 
Of course the establishing of farmers in the ranches 
surrendered and the paying of compensation to those 
entitled to it, should be done by the Government and 
will take some money. However, it should not be 
forgotten that in. 1834 the then Government bought 
out, in the interests of humanity, the West Indian 
slaves at a cost of £20,000,000. The empire is richer 
now than then, and we shall soon see whether the 
Irish peasant or the West Indian negro is most 
thought about by pur rulers. My solution of the 
problem of congestion, emigration, and constantly- 
recurring famine is — 1st, compulsory purchase, at 
least in Connaught ; 2nd, creating of labour by com- 
pulsory tillage ; 3rd, the scheduling of all Connacht 
and the counties of Donegal, Clare, and Kerry as 
congested ; 4th, the establishing of cottage industries ; 
5th, migration to the ranch lands when thrown up, 
and the enlarging of uneconomic holdings ; 6th, cheap 
transit for agricultural products and the building of 
railways where required. I hand in a statement 
received by me from file Middleton tenantry. 


Ur. Patrick 
Rooney. 


Mr. Patrick Joseph Roonby examined. 


28478. Chairman. — Where do you come from ? — 
Lecklassbr, Cliffoney. It is in Ross Inver East. 

28479. What is your occupation ? — I am a farmer. 

28480. Have you got a farm of your own? — I have. 

28481. What size is it? — Seventy-one statute acres, 
but the greater portion of it runs to the mountain. 
The valuation is £31 11s. and I pay £11 Is. lid. half- 
yearly to the Estates Commissioners. It represents 
3g per cent, on the purchase money agreed on. The 
place is being sold. It is on Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth’s 
•estate. It is not scheduled as congested. The sale 
is not yet completed. 

. 28482. How do you work your farm ? — In grass and 
tillage. 

28483. How much tillage have you? — About two 
English acres. There is not much available for til- 
lage. The greater portion of it runs on the side of a 
mountain. 

. 28484. Is there anything you wish to tell us about 
it specially ?— It is not scheduled, the reason being, in 


my opinion, the effect of the grazing portion of it. I 
think it should be scheduled. 

28485. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Owing to the 
valuation of the grazing portion the general valu- 
ation is put up ?— Yes. 

28486. What are the suggestions you have to put 
to the Commissioners ? — I would like to have the divi- 
sion scheduled. Some of the divisions scheduled are 
far better off than the people in this place. 

28487. There are townlands in your division as poor 
as many of these that are scheduled ? — Yes. 

28488. Chairman. — What is the valuation per head? 
—Outside the grazing portions I don’t believe it is 
30.!. I think there are 900 or 1,000 acres in the grazing 
portions. 


OQ/mn | are very poors — xss. 

do490. What would you like to see done if it 'were 
scheduled? — First, I would like t.o see the grazing por- 
tions cut up and divided among the people. There 
is a river running through the division that does a 
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•wonderful lot of damage. It is flooded occasionally. 
? rt of that river in some places is eating away the 
land to a considerable extent on some of the poor 
ifponle It is impossible for them to repair the 
•damage done to that river without assistance from 

^28491. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it eating away the 
banks ?— Yes. 

28492. On both sides '(■—Yes. 

28493 What river is it? — The Duff. 

28494* Has it much of a fall ?— Not very much. 
28495 Generally a river going that way goes from 
•one side to the other?— In some places it is eating both 

^ 28496. Is it sandy ?— Yes, and stony. 

28497. Would planting trees on the bank help it? — 
No. Iii some places planting trees would not do any 
good. It is too much eaten away. 

28498. So you would require to rebuild it? — Yes. 
Every year it is getting worse. 


28499. Chairman. — Is there any other point? — The Apr. 17. 1907. 
district is badly off with regard to roads. Where 
the people cut turf there is very bad road accommo- 
dation. Often for nine or ten months of the year ^ 001 J ev . 
they can get no turf if the season is wet. 

28500. Has the District Council been told about 
this? — Yes, but the Sligo District Council have not 
passed any new works for the last six years, with 
very few exceptions. 

28501. In your district? — No, nor in any other dis- 
trict. 

28502. What reason does the District Council give 
for not making these roads? — On account of the rates 
being too high. 

28503. You think if the district were scheduled the 
Congested Districts Board would give assistance ? — 

The District Council would help the district. 

28504. You want it scheduled that you may get 
assistance from the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

28505. Sir John Colomb. — Is your farm close to 
these grazing lands? — No. 


Mr. Daniel Gallaher ami Mr. William Duffy examined. 
28506. Chairman. — You come from Mullaghmore? 28533. Mr. Sutherland.- 
—(Mr. Gallaher).— Yes. We walked it up. I am a 
pilot in the harbour and can give you all informati. 


^*28507. You are a pilot in Donegal bay? — In Mul- 
laghmore and Donegal Bay. 

28508. You fish from Mullaghmore? — Yes. 

28509. You keep a boat there ? — Yes. 

28510. What size is it?— A two ton boat. 

28511. Sir John Colomb.— What does she draw?— 
One and a half feet of water. 

28512. Chairman.— H ow many boats are there 
there? — (Mr. Duffy). — Twenty-five boats. (Mr. Gal- 
laher).— What wo call Greencastle boats. 

28513. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T wenty-five 
feet in keel? — (Mr. Gulluhcr). — Twenty-six. 

28514. Chairman. — What part of the coast do you 
fish ? — Donegal Bay. 

28515. Do you go up around Killybegs ? — Yes, I go 
as far as Teelin. 

28516. What do you fish for principally ? — Mackerel, 
herring, flat fish, and cod fish during the winter 
season. 

28517. How have you been doing lately? — We did 
very poorly for the prices we were getting. In the 
mackerel season we must fish only four days in the 
week. On Friday and Saturday we cannot fish. No 
■buyers come to us on Friday or Saturday. (Mr. 
Duffy). — We haul up the boats on Thursday evening. 

28518. Mr. Sutherland. — Must you haul it up? — 
(Mr. Gallaher). — Yes. It is a very rough harbour 
•to leave the boat alongside. (Mr. Duffy). — They 
would be broken if we did not. 

28519. We heard this afternoon from Mr. Brennan 


not sand ? — Clay, 

, , , . Gallaher 

and gravel and stones. atu l 

28534. Surely it is an easy matter to get away the Mr william 
silt. What is covered only by tidal water does not ^ u ffy. 
require dredging? — From the point of the jetty to 
within eix yards beyond the breakwater must neces- 
sarily be dredged to keep the harbour clean. 

28535. It is a pity, after all we hear about the 
absence of harbours, that when there is one it is not 
maintained properly? — It is a splendid harbour if it 
was kept properly. We are also badly off for the want 
of a curing station there. 

28536. Sir John Colomb. — Have you lost the means 
of selling fish by the want of having a curing house ? 

—We lost hundreds of cargoes of fish of these yawls 
by the want of a curing station. 

28537. Chairman.— Has anybody ever written from 
the fishermen of MuLLaghmore pointing out that to the 
Congested Districts Board? — I could not tell you that. 

28538. Sir John Colomb. — Did you never ask your 
priest to write to the fishery people or the Congested 
Districts Board? — We used to speak to our priest 
about this curing station, and the harbour also. 

28539. Chairman.— D id he write?— He did, I be- 

28540. What happened?— I could not tell that. 

Mr. Brennan.— I brought it before the Cliief Secre- 
tary in Dublin last October, at a deputation before 
Mr. Bryce, and he promised that something would he 
done. 

28541. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say you never 
can recollect anything being done to that harbour? — 

T saw a little pointing, and that was all I saw done. 

28542. Because in 1899 they spent £348 on it? - 


that it 'was filled up?— (Mr. Gallaher).— It is filled (Mr. Duffy ).— 1 There was not much more than 
~l -i — -i shillings worth of stuff on it, to the best oi my opinion. 


up with stones and gravel. 

28520. Is it a very good harbour ? — It is a very good 
harbour, splendid. It only requires cleaning out. 

28521. Do you say generally you are interfered with 
in the pursuit of your industry by the harbour being 
allowed to become useless ? — Yes. 

28522. It is practically useless to you? — Yes. 

28523. Do any vessels other than fishing boats 
•come ? — Yes, schooners ; those coasting vessels from 
•Liverpool and Glasgow. 

28524. How do you account for it not being pro- 
perly maintained. Are you ever asked for harbour 
'dues ? — No. There are no harbour dues iu it. 

28525. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it considered 
private property? — Yes. It belongs to Mr, Ashley. 

28526. Sir John Colomb. — Did he build it? — Lord 
Palmerston built it. 

28527. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How long have 
you lived there? — All my life. I go away an edd 
time. 


(Mr. Gallagher).— A. vessel broke down the jetty, and 
it was repaired. 

28543. Sir John Colomb. — The jetty was repaired? 
— Yes. 

28544. Then the breakwater was pointed ? — But that 
was no good to the harbour. 

28545. That was work done, and it is very expensive 
work? — But that would be no protection to the har- 
bour all the same. 

2854ti. Mr. Sutherland. — It kept it standing?— 
Yes. 

28547. Sir John Colomb. — Has not Mr. Green been 
around here? — He has. 

28548. I suppose you had every opportunity of speak- 
ing to him — did you? — I did not. 

28549. Did any of you ? — Except the chief officer of 
Mullaghmore. They were saying he did. 

28550. You knew that Mr. Green was there?— Yes. 

28551. And ‘that he was the man to advise the Con- 


28528. I suppose you remember thirty years ago? — gested Districts Board and the Department. Did 


Forty years ago. 

28529. Did you ever know any effort to 
at all?— No. 

28530. Was it always dry at low tide, 
you remember it ? — It 


of you go to Mr. Green ? — I don't think myself any of 
the fishermen spoke to him. They might have been 
speaking to him, but I heard no word about it. 

28552. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You could still 
send on your representation stating your wants ? — -IV e 


28531. What is the difference between the depth of are badly off for a curing station, 
the water now and what it was when you began fish- 28553. What would you cure? — Mackerel, herring, 
in L ? ;r Six feet ' and cod fish. 

28532. How did the silting up occur ?-In the winter O’Donnell. —Send on the. application 

reason the tide comes across the wall, and shoves most xve . 
stones and gravel in from the bay. tllen ' 

The Commission adjourned. 
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"ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


SIXTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 18th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M„ 

At the Workhouse, Dromore West, County Sligo. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, o.c.y.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Jobs 
Colomb, k.c.m.q. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, u.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell • 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p,; Walter Kavanaqh, Esq., d.l.; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary.' 


7 28554. Chairman. — Yon are medical officer 

Easkey No. 2 Dispensary District 1 — Yes ; in 
Dromore West Union. It comprises the parish of 
Castleconnor and the parish of Kilglass, in which there 
are congested districts ; the electoral divisions of 
Rathmacurky, Castleconnor East, and Castleconnor 
West. These are the three congested divisions. 

28555. Castleconnor West is not scheduled ? — No ; 
but Castleconnor East is. 

28556. Is there anything special that you wish to 
bring under the notice of the Commission ?— What I 
"’ish to say to the Commission is this. As regards 
relieving people in the congested districts, I would 
desire that these people should get employment at 
home. The majority of the valuations of landholders 
m Rathmacurky and Castleconnor East are very low. 
The land is very poor. It is a place in which the 
people have small holdings, not sufficient to support 
thedr families. 'What I would suggest is, if 
there was direct labour on all the roads of 
the country these mem, who have some of them 
two sons and some of fihem three sons, would 
earn on an average 10s. a week. If a man with a 
small holding of five or six acres has two sons, each 
earning about 10s. a week, it would mean about £50 
a year additional to that family, which would put 
them in a more comfortable position than they now 
occupy. 

28557. What do you mean by direct labour on the 
roads?— To be employed directly by the County 
Councils. 

28558. Sir John Colomb.— Not by contract ?— Not. 
by contract. I look on the contract system as a sweat- 
ing system. 

28559. Chairman. — What is the contract system? — 
The contract system is this : all the roads are pub- 
lished for contracts. Men come forward and take a 
road, perhaps a mile, or two or three miles. 

28560. Sir Francis Mowatt.— For making or main- 
taining the loads? — Maintaining them — keeping them 
- in order. The men who take these roads employ other 
men to do the work, and want to get as much profit 
as they can out of it. My object would be to have 
nothing between the County Council and the labourer. 
Even though this might be a little bit more expensive, 
it would be for the benefit of the country in the end. 
It would be for the benefit of the poor, and would help 
the poor. * 

28561 You want to get rid of the middleman?— 
Decidedly. If a man takes a contract he is generally 
a man with forty, fifty, or sixty acres of land. I 
consider that that man should be able to live on Ids 
land. 

28562. Chairman.— I suppose that there is nothing 
to prevent the County Council doing what you sue 
gest?— Up to the present it has not been allowed, 
except m a few counties in Ireland, such as Tipperary. 

28563. Do the Local Government Board prevent it? 
—No, but the Local Government Board may not sane- 
tion it. It has not been applied for. I saw not long 
ago in the County Roscommon that it had been 
applied for, but whether it is accomplished yet or not 
I cannot say. 


Dr. Henry Mark Scott examined, 
of 


28564. Do you know whether in England and Scot- 
land the. roads are maintained by direct labour?— I 
saw not long ago that there was a report that jin 
Scotland, in a county as big as the County Mayo, the 
roads are maintained by direct labour. The wages, 
are a great deal better there than in the West of 
Ireland, being about £1 a week, and still the difference 
in the cost of maintaining the roads is very small, in- 
deed. I forget the name of the county at the moment, 
but it is as big as the County Mayo. 

28565. Is not a question of that sort a matter for 
the County Council and their electors ? — You see the 
way the roads are kept. If you had direct labour on 
the roads not only would you give more labour to the 
poor, but you would also improve the roads. 

28566. I daresay you might ? — You would have 
a different class of road, and that would be a blessing, 
to a, man like me, who drives 200 or 300 nules a week’ 
in a trap over roads that are kept in bad repair. 

28567. Is iT not. then a matter which ought to be 
made a question at the County Council elections when 
they come on ; should not the electors then see that 
the County Council would apply for powers to do- 
this ? — There are two ways of looking at that. There 
is a great deal of power in the hands of the land- 
holding class — the forty and fifty-acre men who take 
roads by contract — and they don’t want to do away 
with the contract system. 

28568. Sir John Colomb.— By the landholding class 
you mean the tenants ?— The large holders. They are, 
of course, in a minority when you take the whole 
county into consideration. 

28569. Mr. O’Kelly. — S mall farmers are labourers 
themselves ? — Yes. I want to provide for the per- 

manent labourer and the small farmers’ sons. 

28570. Chairman. — S urely the men who are in a 
position to take these contracts are not in a majority? 
— Then there are men who take contracts down to 
twenty acres. They work with sweated labour, and I 
want to do away with that. 

23571. I should have thought that the people you 
wish to benefit would be in the majority? — I want to 
keep the men in the country. I want also to see that 
this man with the small holding of land gets an 
opportunity for his children of earning their bread, 
so that they can live more comfortably than they have 
done in the past. A man with twenty acres of land 
can make something out of it. 

28572. Mr. O’Kelly. — T he majority of the contrac- 
tors in County Sligo are small farmers ? — They are all 
farmers, but not such small farmers ; some of them 
have forty or fifty acres, and so on. 

28573. Mr. Sutherland. — They require to be men of 
capital ?— Yes. They must be men of a certain 
amount of capital, and there must be a certain 
security, so that if they do not conform to the con- 
tract they can be made do so. The county surveyor 
can. come in, and compel them to do so. If there was 
direct labour on the roads each man working would 
make, about ten to ■‘twelve or fourteen shillings per 
week, . and remain at home instead of going abroad. 

28574. Chairman. — You say the system of direct 
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aifhnnvh it would have more advantages, higher authority ought to recommend the local author- j pr . is 1907. 
lab ^ U /u 0 n nre Lnensive. Why do yon think it would ity to do it. I think if it was pointed out to the — 
uie expensive ?-I have not thoroughly considered County Councils that it would be the best thing to do 
b em ^, , , 1(1 b e . but, of course, you would have to for the small landholders they would do it. 

’ f th^couaty surveyor something elta, and yoa 28589. Mr. KeTiSMH.-Hes it ever been suggested 
to rav a few other men. Yo. .re st in this county t-Sot in this county. 

> assistant county surveyors. The, are 28590. Why notj-l assure you I have not anything 
pt hf?L« ! sums All they do is going about inspect- to do whatever with the matter in a political sense. 
f“^w £ roaTonoe in tlieo month, 6 If there was I don't interfere in politics in the county in any 
ing th ® T 00 ^ e vou wou ld have to have men shape or form. I have nothing to do with politics, 
direct labour I suppo 3 9U p er intend them, Had I to do with politics, I might get up and speak 

oyer them, w properly on the subject, and bring it before the constituents ; 

^857*5 met the° grand jS S the roads did and, perhaps, if it was put before them very strongly 
^TSv^reot iabir^o; and it is the curse of 

"* tradi “” d " 

<5 *S- But- 1 fftouS 1 d0 2^92 n °Yotdon’t know' that it would not?-No; I 

•would save the profit of the middlemen? You would, ^ nQt _ calculated the thing, but I look upon it as 

^nd you would have better roads. ^ best way of spending public money. I think, 

28578. A better road might cost more than a bod "“ there 2 public money to be spent, 'it should be 
road t-It would pay in saving wear the L, d „f ite greatest Sumber. 

sorts of vehicles to have a better road m the end. P 28593. YVould it affect the small farmer who 

88579. That would hardly be a bentf t to the County ^ ^ dil<ct COBtl „ toi who takes a contract and 
■Qouncil, but it would be a benefit to the owners of worb himself?— I would not interfere with 

vehicles?— They are the ratepayers. bim, for this reason, that he goes and works on the 


50. .Sir John' G'olomb. — With reference to 


Lord him, for this reason, that he goes and works on the 


Dudley’s question as to whether the direct labour or 2 8594. That is quite difierent from a man taking 

the contract system is the better, the matter is purely & contracfc an( j then paying day labourers to do it?— 

one for the decision of the County Council ?— I know ; H __ could teke a sm Ji contract- if he chose, 

but what I would do is, compel the County Councils 28595. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you consider that 
to have direct labour on the roads. , the roads are kept well enough at present for the 

28581. Chairman-. —In order that I may understand money that vou speni l on them ?— I do not think so. 


if, the County Councils are elected? — Yes. 

28582- And every man who has a holding has a 
vote? — Yes ; and every man who has not. 


money that you spend on thems — J. do nor xuinK so. 

28596. Do' you know what sections of the road are 
in the contract ?— One, two, three or, perhaps, four 
miles, and when you consider the condition of the 


28583. When you say that the big farmers and land- roads in the Wes { of i re l a nd, you can see what a 
holders have all the power I find that the number of benefit it would be to have them properly kept. The 
holdings not exceeding £10 in the two congested elec- j look at it is t bi a ; y OU may have large numbers 

toral divisions you have been speaking about is about oE ama ll occupiers of perhaps 5 acres of land, at a 
70 per cent. Therefore, the balance of power is renfc ofj sa „ £ 2 10s., ifnd they will have families of 
entirely in the hands of the small holders? — I quite two or three big boys and some girls in the house 


agree as far as that is concerned ; but you don t take w ;th nothing to do. The result is that the children 


into consideration the multiplicity of brotliers-in-law, 
nephews, sons-in-law, and all the rest, with holdings 


have to go off to Scotland— Glasgow, Govan, or some 
place like that, while if these boys were employed at 


nephews, sons-m-iaw, ana an tne reai,, place like tuax, wnue n inew uuy» 

from £10 up. In a great many of those instances f rom iq to 12 shillings a week they need not be sent 

it is a case of a family party. away. , „ , 

28584. On the face of it, it is still true that in tins 28597. Do these contractors work themselves or em- 

v.ery congested electoral division you represent the pro- ploy labour? — Both. • 

portion is two to one ?— Yes ; but I, am talking of the 28598. Are you satisfied with the wages they pay l 
whole county. That would not be ' fair at all, because — Decidedly not. 

we all know why these districts are congested is be- 2 8599. If there were direct labour, do you antici- 
cause the small 'landholders are in the majority. pate that the wages would be higher ?— About double. 

28585. Taking the whole county, do not the returns A man mus t have a profit-, or he would not take a 

•show that the small landholders are in the majority contract. . ... . 

of voting power?— That may be; but they are not in- 28600. Are you certain that there is anything to 
•structed in what is best for themselves ; and I think prevent the County Councils from doing it at present 

you will agree with me when you think the thing over. iE they wished it?— I am not aware. There may be, 

inhere are so many thousands a year collected in the f or a ll I know. 

rates of the county. You want good roads, and you 28601. Do you think the roads are ^er now or 
have a right to see the thing well done, and to see worse than in the old Grand Jury times ? About the 

that the ratepayers get the best value for their money ; same. Of course there is an amount of improvement 

and if you possibly can do it you have a right to in this way, that they have made more roads since 

benefit the labourer. The man who actually 3oes the the Grand Jury times. They have increased the 


work is the man to be benefited. 

28586. What you really advocate is ignoring popular 
;government ? — No. 

28587. Because I understood you to say that there 


mileage considerably. 

28602. They have made new roads and extensions ? 
—Yes. 

28603. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Yon say that if there 
were direct labour on the roads, you would expect 


c-oooi. .Decause, a uuuaawuu — -j ----- were airecx xauuui: uu we • , A Tdi - 

•should be a la,w to compel County Councils?— I advo- the i a bourers to be paid from 10 to 12 shillings a 

•care direct labour on the roads for the simple purpose week?— Yes, and perhaps up to. 14 shillings. . 

of giving the small labourer a chance. 28604. What are they paid now ?— They are paid 

. 28588. Yes ; but as the elected body will not do it. now between 7 and 8 shillings; some of 
do I understand you to say that some other authority 28605 Chairman.— Is there n ™ That ds 

should step in and do what the local authority, you wish to bring before the Commission ?-That is 

popularly • elected, will not do?—I think that the the point I wish to bring before you. 


28606. Chairman. — You live at Culleens, -County 
Sligo? — Yes. 

28607. You are Secretary of the Kilglass i Branch 
df the United Irish League? — Yes, and, Dis- 
trict Councillor for Rathmacurky Electoral Division. 
It is a scheduled congested electoral division-. I have 
an opportunity of knowing the condition's under 
^kiqh the tenant farmers in Rathmacurky. and, the 
•surrounding divisions live, and I wish to give evi- 
dence on several subjects. 


28608. You have given a little -sketch of your Mr. Miohael 
evidence: would you like to go through it?— I sent in O'Neill, 
a statement as Secretary of the United Irish League 
in the first .place, and as a voluntary witness m the 
second place. As Secretary of the United Irish 
League, I had opportunities of knowing the circum- 
stances of sales, of W that took place. In Kilglass 
parish several sales have taken place under the Land 
Act of 1903. Up to the present the tenants, have not 
been declared tenant purchasers, but they expect to. 
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To my mind, the condition of the people there will 

Mr. Michael be very bad if something is not done in the way of 

O'Neill. giving them an increase of land. The majority of 

the people cannot live on the land that they have. 
It may be expected that they could live on all the 
land that they have, but on some of the estates the 
land is of very inferior quality. No matter how hard 
the tenants work it is not enough. The tenants in 
the Kilglass district are very industrious. There is 
no doubt about that, not only at home, but also 
abroad, for they often have to go away. I knew 
farmers with big families who had to go to the United 
States of America to earn a living for their families 
and pay the rent to the landlord. 

28609. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — Tell us the size 
of the holdings ?— The majority are between S and 15 
acres. 

28610. What would the valuation or the rent be ? — 
Take the Campbell Estate first It is in Rathma- 
curky Electoral Division, in the Union of Dromore 
West, and the majority of the rents are from £4 to 
£5, some being about £3 and others up to £10. On 
tlie Rathmacurky portion of the estate the people 
live in a village. The land is held in rundale. There 
are 19 tenants on that portion. Of these, three may 
have economic holdings, but the remainder of them 
have very miserable holdings, some of them as low 
as fifteen shillings. The highest rent, except in two 
or three cases, would not be more than £4, and the 
valuations would range from 15 shillings to £4. 

28611. Sir Francis Mowatt.— There are in Rath- 
macurky 235 holdings, and of those 123 holdings are 
less than £4. That will save your taking particular 
holdings? — These people have entered into purchase 
agreements without fully considering what they were 
doing. The result is that if the money coming from 
America and other places were withdrawn the tenants 
would be unable to meet their annuities. 

28612. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— How used they 
supplement their income from the land to pay the 
rent up to the present ?— 1 They almost all got 
money from America, England, or Scotland, and in 
one village on the Hale Estate where there are twelve 
tenants, I find that the amount of money coming 
to these tenants in the year would, taking a rough es- 
timate, amount annually to about £108. 

28613. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Are all these twelve 
tenants below £4 valuation ? — Yes. 

28614. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You say they 
got £108 from England and Scotland ?— Chiefly from 
America. 

28615. Was any of this money earned by migratory 
labourers who went over to England or Scotland, and 
came hack 1 — Not at present, but in the past few years 
there were migratory labourers. Almost all the 
people have gone to America, save old people. There 
are left only old people and children. 

28616. The connection is with America rather than 
with England or Scotland ? — Yes ; at present very 
many of them go to America. 

28617. Is tliat Hale Estate in two portions or all 
together ? — It is in two portions — the tenanted land 
in Culleens and tlhe untenanted land in Knockagower, 
Castleconnor. Both portions were sold at the same 
time, m the spring of 1904, to the Congested Districts 
Board. 

^ bu3r land for enlarging holdings? 

. ® iere were only three holdings made 
out of the eighty acres of grass land bought. Two 
tenants migrated, and their holdings have been 
divided among six persons whose, holdings were very 
small— between tihree and four Irish acres. 

28619. That process is good as far as it goes?— It is 
but it does not seem to work so well. If the people 
got grass lands nearer home, anywhere from three to 
five miles, they would rather get plots of land. The 
recommendation of finding plots is intended for per- 
sons who would not volunteer to migrate There 
would be a large number of volunteers if grass land 
was available. 

Sir doHN Colomb.— F or grazing?— No, but 
icre tlllage ' F ° r conacre the y P & y from £3 to £5 an 

duS; 2"|- ? l% Grass land at a 

r “ d with h »» * 
_28622. Would those three or four acres at a distance 
of some miles form portion of the farm ?— They could 


28623 You would look on the road as matin, 
farm of the two pieces? — Yes. “ one 

28624. Mr. SmumKR-What is the limit oi 
tance you would go?— Four miles would be f, 
enough. 

28625. Sir John Colomb.— Do you think a small 
farmer could carry on tillage four miles from where, 
he lives?— I think he will I know people have toco 
for conacre, and pay £4 and £5 an awe 

28627. Do you mean for tillage or grazing?— F w 
tillage purposes. Small farmers with only a W 
acres of worked-out reclaimed moor land have to go a 
distance for conacre. 8 “ 

28628. Mr. Sutherland — Who takes the conacre 
people with no land at all?— People with only a few 
acres of land are very glad to get conacre, but as a 
matter of fact conacre does not pay. 

28629. Pay whom?— It only increases the supnly 
provisions for the winter in the shape of potatoes ami 
some food for the cattle. If they were to pay for 
manure, labour, and rent, and estimate the profit 
made on conacre I am sure a man would not make a 
shilling a day on his labour. 

28630. Most- Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— F rom what claw 
of people do tfiiey take conacre from ?— Middlemen who 
have large farms of from twenty to one hundred acres, 
and these people all cultivate their own holdings to 
the last extent before they take conacre. 

28631. They have readied the limit of profit of 
their own holdings first? — Yes. 

28632. There is a large annual return from the 
little plots that are let out in conacre ? — Yes. 

28633. Mr. Kavanagh. — And for corn crop they take 
a second acre? — They take a corn crop off the first 
an “ ^ len potatoes. Persons who can afford 
it take two or more acres, so as to give their own 
worn out holdings a rest. 

28634. They take it for two years ? — Yes, and for 
live years. 

28635. What manure do they get ?— They do not get 
oo^ rd « manure - The y use artificial manures. 
28636. Chairman — You want to tell us about 
Colonel Ho w ley’s estate?— Yes ; but with regard to the 
Hale estate, only six of the tenants have got their 
holdings enlarged. The small plots they have got 
are of very little value to them. That leaves twenty- 
five or twenty-six other tenants without holdings 
laige enough to be economic. Now the Congested Dm- 
tncts Board has done very .good work on the Hale 
estate. It made bits of roads, and did all it could 
to improve the condition of the tenants, but after all 
tfiey c°ul d do they had not sufficient grass lands to 
get the benefit. The members of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board cannot feel satisfied that they are 
st s °iL. the Hale estate for want of sufficient land. 

dtibdl. When did they buy this estate ?— About three 
years ago, but I think the estate was only vested in 
tlie Congested Districts Board about a year or a year 
and a half .ago. 

28638. Would you say that the fact of a great many 
of them being left out is due to the want of land 
available?— I think so. 

28639. You don’t suggest that the Congested Dis- 
tncts Board could have done any more? — The Con- 
gested Districts Board could not do any more at the 
present time. What is needed is grass lands in the 
locality or migration to other districts. The Con- 
gested Districts Board might have given the loans 
and grants for the reclamation of cutaway bog ; and 
thus have made some of the existing holdings eco- 
nomic. 6 6 

28640. I see on my map that tlie Hale estate ap- 
pears to be m two portions? — Yes. 

tewin' Separated from each other ?— By a river. 

, 28 o42. Is the grass land on one side, end the 
tenanted land on the other?— No; both sides of the 
river are tenanted land, hut the grass land is five or 
S1 * ™ 1 4 es from the tenanted land. 

28643. Wihere is the grass land they have bought?— 
At a place called Knockagower, within one and a half 
on*;!?? t be ‘ town of Inniscrone. 

28644. Is that on the property nearest to Killala 
Bay .—y es . it is six miles nearer to Killala Bay 
than the tenanted land. 

28645. Is there no demesne house on tlie property ?— 
No - Thm is the Hak estate. 

28646. The grass land is some distance from the 
tenanted, land ? — Six or seven miles. Three men mi- 
grated from Culleens to Knockagower ; two houses 
were built, and a third is to be built. 
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28647. The land which they leave is divided among 
the others?— Yes. 

28648. In no case does a person leaving one place 
hold land in another?— Not up to the present. 

28649 . Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That was a sug- 
gestion of yours ?— Yes, from the small farmer’s point 
of view. I have an opportunity of knowing the place. 

28650. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say five miles 
is the limit at which you could give an additional 
piece of land? — Yes. 

28651. This is beyond that distance?— It is. With 
regard to other farms purchased by direct sale in that 
parish a great many of the tenants are small holders. 
I instance the Campbell estate. I am sure if some- 
thing is not done in the future to provide them with 
sufficient land the condition is this. These tenants 
have very small holdings, the smallest in the district. 
They have purchased at seven shillings in the pound 
off, but that means nothing to them only a few shil- 
lings in the year, so that they have no prospects before 


28652. They bought direct from the landlord ?— Yes. 
It is at Culleens, adjoining the Hale estate. 

28653. Chairman. — How far off are these two es- 
tates from here? — About four miles. 

28654. Then these tenants on the Campbell estate 
are in very much the same position as the tenants on 
the Hale estate who have not had their holdings en- 
larged? — Yes. The reason why they are so as because 
there was no grass land. Grass lands may be avail- 
able, but there was no element of compulsion in the 
Land Act to enable the Estates Commissioners or any 
body to purchase these grass Lands for the tenants. 

28655. Was there any attempt made to sell the es- 
tate through the Congested Districts Board ? — I think 
they suggested to the -landlord to sell either through 
the Congested Districts Board or the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and the landlord refused to sell to either of 
these bodies. 

28656. He preferred to sell direct ? — He preferred to 
sell direct. It has been the same way on all the es- 
tates purchased. The Ovme estate was purchased in 
Kilglass, and in the case of the Duke estate and four 
or five others it was the same. The tenants were very 
poor, and in need of an immediate reduction, and on 
account of the few shillings that they got off their 
rents they agreed to purchase. In all cases there was 
a year’s rent addl'd to the purchase price, so as to en- 
able the tenants to have the benefit of a year’s rent. 
This was two years ago. It was a year of exceptional 
distress in the district, and the tenants embraced the 
opportunity of immediate relief by saving that year’s 


rent. 

28657. Were there many arrears of rent on the 
Campbell Estate when the sale took place? — There 
were some arrears. The year’s rent then due was 
added to the purchasing price. All other arrears 
were wiped out o n the payment to the landlord of one 
year’s rent, subject to a reduotion equivalent to the re- 
duction secured by the purchase. 

28658. W ere there any intermixed plots on the 
Campbell Estate? — Yes; Ratkmacurky is all in run- 
dale. Each tenant may have five or six plots some- 
times, and have to go one and a half miles to a small 
plot of a half acre or a rood. Each tenant has 
several small plots. 

28659. How do they propose to settle that estate 
now that they have bought? — I don’t know unless 
something is done by the Estates Commissioners, or 
some body having power under the State to stripe 
the land. 

28660. Can they stripe it voluntarily among them- 
selves? — I think not. 

28661. Would people of that sort, who have already 
bought, allow the Congested Districts Board, or any 
body, to come down and divide the land for them ? — 
At present the holdings in the hands of the farmers 
would not be worth striping, they are too small. Un- 
less grass land is available, or some of the tenants 
migrate, it would not suit to stripe. 

28662. Even supposing that no land was available 
for the enlargement of holdings, would it not be an 
advantage to have the holdings solid ? — It would. 

28663. That, you think, can only be done by some 
outside body? — I think so. 

28664. It cannot be done by themselves ? — It cannot. 

28665. Would they allow the Congested Districts 
Board to come in and do it ?— I believe they would. 

28666. Voluntarily ? — I think so, if they were able 
to get more land. 


28667. My point is if they arc not able to get j p ,._ ]g, 1907. 

more land ? — 1 cannot say they would, because it 

happens at the present time some of them have Mr. Michael 
better land than others. A great part of the land O'Neill, 
is moor land, and cutaway bog, and land not re- 
claimed at all, and I am perfectly sure that the 
parsons having better land would not be willing to 
take on a portion of bad land instead. 

28668. Does it come to this, that except a re- 
arrangement of land in rundale can be effected during 
a sale, it is very difficult to do it when the sale is 
carried through I do not know if it can be effected 
under the present Land Act. 

28669. After the land is sold, can it be done at all 
unless there is more land added ? — It cannot be done 
so as to give satisfaction. 

28670. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If more land 
were available for the enlargement of holdings, that 
would be sufficient, in your opinion, to induce the 
tenant purchasers to agree to the re>-striping of their 
holdings ? — It would. 

28671. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it adjacent, that 
land ? — There are plenty of grass farms in the parish. 

I can read, if you wish, a list of grass farms. 

28672. Could these holdings be enlarged without 
lifting the people away ? — Yes, if all the grass lands 
in the parish were purchased. 

28673. That is, they are surrounded by grass lands? 

— Yes, not so much m this electoral division, but in 
the next electoral division, Kilglass. 

28674. Chairman. — Are you speaking of the Camp- 
bell Estate ? — Yes. 

28675. There is grass land available which can be 
bought ? — Yes. Colonel Campbell had two estates in 
the Kilglass parish. One was known as the Frank- 
ford Estate. This was all grass farms held by non-, 
residential tenants. I have a list of the tenants, the 
rent and the valuation of the holdings. It has been 
sold recently to these non-residential tenants. In all 
I think there were about 300 acres sold last November. 

28676. Is that Colonel Campbell of Sligo? — Yes. 

28677. Sir John Colomb. — How many tenants 
were on that 300 acres ? — Seven ; leach of these 
tenants has a residential holding on some other es- 
tate. 

28678. They were judicial tenants like everybody 
else? — Yes. 

28679. They worked this land in grass and not in 
tillage ? — Yes. 

28680. They were judicial tenants who preferred 
working the land in grass? — Yes. 

28681. On an average, they have about 40 acres at 
present ? — One has 61. The same person, I find, has 
in an adjoining townland, 71 acres, and he has a 
residential holding beside. The same state prevails 
all through the parish. 

28682. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How far does he live from 
those non-residential holdings ? — A mile or two. 

28683. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Had he any 
tenancy of these men- judicial holdings _ before he 
bought them ? — I have got a list. On this list they 
arc given as untenanted lands. Of course, there is 
no (residence on these lands. 

28684. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give us the 
valuation of that 300 acres of land, that is, what it 
works out at on an average ; the total valuation of 
the 61 acres is £34? — Yes. In all it comes to over 
£120 or £125. What I have said about the Campbell 
Estate applied to the Orme, _ Duke and Rashleigh. 

Estates. They are also sold direct. 

28685. Under the last Act? — Yes. 

28686. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In those cases' 
some non-residential grass farms were sold with the 
others ? — Yes ; there were. 

28687. Are they also in rundale ? — No ; there is no 
rundale. 

28688. On any of them? — I think there is not 
much. 

28689. They are small holdings? — The majority of 
them are small holdings. 

28690. Holdings on which the people cannot get 
a living from the holding itself ? — Yes. 

28691. Sir John Colomb. — Were there any houses .; 
on these grass lands you speak of ? — Unless a herd’s . 
house, there were none. 

28692. There were some men getting a living out of 
the places by living on them ?— Herding. 

28693. Chairman.— T hese estates that you speak, 
of, the Rashleigh, Orme and Duke, were they 
grass lands? — No, but there were some. On the. 
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Apr. 18, 1907; Rashleigh Estate a few of the tenants had large 
-- ' farms, but the majority had small farms. In tne 
Mr. Michael Carrandufi village there are ten rented under £10 and 
O’Neill. one over it, and three) are valued under £10 and 

eight over it ; so the rent and valuation do not com- 
pare very favourably in that place. The same system 
with regard to rente and valuations prevails ail over 
the division. The people are fully as poor as in the 
scheduled divisions, and it ought to be scheduled. 

28694. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — iDo you say 
that on that Rashleigh Estate there were some grass 
lands sold to non-residential tenants? — No. I did 
not say that. 

28695. Were there any grass lands that might be 
availed of to enlarge those small tenants to which 
you have called attention? — Not on the Rashleigh 
Estate. 

28696. Were there any grass lands near it? — Yes. 
There were plenty of grass lands near it. 

28697. You seem to suggest to the Commission that 
before small holdings are sold to tenants a distinct 
efiort should be made to find land for their enlarge- 
ment ? — Yes. 

28698. Would you go so far as to say that the 
money of the State ought not to be available to enable 
non-reeidential tenants to purchase those grass lands, 
especially as long as there are small holdings need- 
ing enlargement? — I think and believe that were the 
small holdings enlarged it would be a greater advan- 
tage to the government of the country to have a num- 
(ber of prosperous small farmers than to have a few 
-graziers, because the graziers are not making the 
most out of the land. A small farmer with 30 acres 
•of land might make as much out of his 30 acres of 
land as a grazier with 100 acres. A judiciously 
managed small farm of 30 acres would be as valuable 
to a tenant farmer, I believe. When the people of 
•the country are prosperous the State would be 
.prosperous, and this 30-acre farm would be as valu- 
able to the State as 100 acres of grass lands. 

28699. Sir John C’olomb.— Do you think that til- 
lage pays better than grass lands? — Yes, if judiciously 
•. worked. 

28700. You have) got a farm yourself? — Yes. 

'28701. Do you find it pays better by working it in 
tillage than in grass?— If a tenant has some capital 
to expend on the farm, and manages it judiciously, it 
would pay better, because the tenant of 30 acres of 
land might fatten cattle and get the full profit if Fins 
farm is judiciously managed, whereas now he Ftas 
' to sell them as stores and not get half the amount. 

28702. What is the size of your farm? — My farm 
is a small farm. The area is over 30 acres. The 
quality is very bad. A great part is unreclaimed 
. land. 

28703. What is your valuation? — Very low; only 
. £3. 

28704. Do you, with your experience and the great 
intelligence you possess, find it better to work in 
tillage rather than keep it in grazing? — Yes. 

28705. What proportion of your 30 acres do you 
work in tillage? — I till the whole of it in a five- 
-course rotation. Of course, I leave fields out for two 
or three years for grazing purposes, and some for 
meadow, and I till the remainder in a five-course 
rotation. 

28706. What is your rent per acre? — The rent is 
•very low. 

28707. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say a large por- 
tion of your land is practically unreclaimed? — Yes. 

28708. Do you till that ? — It would require a large 
expenditure, of £10 an acre or so, to reclaim it. 

28709. Do you manage to find the capital to 
till that ; does the whole of your land pass through 
the alternate crops? — The unreclaimed portion does 
not, because I cannot till that. 

28710. Mr. Sutherland. — What proportion of it 
is unreclaimed — half and half? — Yes. 

28711. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — So you have 15 
acres under rotation. ? — There might be 15 statute 
acres. 

28712. How many of those acres did you reclaim * — 
All that is reclaimed. It was reclaimed Within the 
last generation. 

28713. Bjj ■ you and your father? — Yes. 

28714. Sir John Colomb. — As tillage involves the 
expenditure of capital, do you think the - enlarged 
holdings would be worked in tillage ; that there is 
capital enough in the hands of the small tenants to 
carry on tillage? — T do. 

28715. Do you think the class of tenants we are 
speaking #f have capital sufficient to put into tillage 


if they had sufficient land?— I don’t think thev h,— 
all the capital, but if they had " " 9 

28716. Chairman.— Where is your farm?— T„ 
Culleens. a 

28717. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Could you ii V0 
at all if you allowed your land to grow grass and did 
not till ? — I could not. Inside of ten years it would 
be growing heather and rushes. 

28718. Tell the Commission what you take off that 
farm from year to year?— I take potatoes, but they 
don’t yield a good crop. They are little more than 
half the crop that would be got on land of better 
quality. 

28719. Sir John Colomb. — What stock do you find 
you can keep ?— I might keep more had I the means 
to do so. Five or six cattle and a horse are as much 
as I can keep. 

28720. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you keep a horse? 
— Yes. I could not manage rough land like that 
without a horse. 

28721. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think a holding 
can be considered an economic holding which is not 
home-farmed ; do you think a holding which cannot 
keep a horse can be called economic? — 1 do not. 

28722. Chairman. — Sir John wants to know 
whether you think a man can ever get a living off a 
holding if that holding is of such acreage that he has 
to do all his cultivation by spade work? — I think he 
cannot. The occupier of a spade-labour farm situated 
near a town might make a living on it. 

28723. Sir John Colomb. — At what age do you find 
yourself compelled to part with your cattle? — Atone 
and a half or two years old. 

28724. You cannot keep them beyond that?— No, 
because land of that inferior quality cannot grow root 
crops that would fatten. Even if you could afford to 
keep the beast to fatten you could, not grow the crops. 

28725. You are compelled to part with your bsasts 
at a year or a year and a half by the circumstances 
<of your farm ? — Yes. 

28726. Chairman. — Is there a creamery near here? 
— No; there is no creamery in this district.. There is 
no industry whatever, except quite convenient there 
are some small tenants with two or three acres of un- 
reclaimed bog land and they cut turf and Sell it here. 
It is not a very remunerative industry. I don’t be- 
lieve it pays them a shilling a day. There is the 
pig breeding and rearing and the egg industry,, 
■which are not profitable on account of the distance 
to the nearest railway. Pigs have to be sold at less 
than they would realise in Sligo or other towns. 

28727. Is there any particular reason why there 
should not be a creamery ? — There is ; the people 
cannot feed their milch cows well enough to keep up 
the required quantity of milk, and there is very 
little milk to be had during the winter months. 

28728. Would a creamery answer in these places?— 
I believe it would. At the present time the small 
farmers who make butter have, in the majority of 
cases, to sell it at sixpence a pound to the local 
traders. 

28729. They make butter themselves? — Yes. 

28730. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The housing 
conditions are not good for. making butter? — No. The 
housing accommodation for the people themselves is 
not good, and the dwelling-houses are not what they 
should be. 

28731. Chairman. — Ts it a general thing here 
for the small holders on the Campbell and Hale es- 
tates to make the butter themselves? — Yes. They 
all keep one or two milch cows. 

28732. They all make butter ? — Yes. 

28733. If that is so why is there no creamery?— I 
cannot say. I suppose capitalists do not think it 
safe to invest money. The people are not sufficiently 
advanced to start co-operative industries, or they have 
no capital. Such industries were started here and 
ended in failure. The present condition of the small 
farmers is such that they could not produce milk 
in sufficient quantities to supply a creamery all the 
year round. The grass is poor in- summer time, and 
the land' is unable to produce roots' for winter feed- 
ing. 

28734. Mr. Sutherland. — Has a creamery -been a 
failure heie? — No. 

28735. What industries do you refer to? — In Ballina 
a boot factory was started and failed. It requires a 
man with capital to keep an industry like that going. 

28736. Who started these industries ?— In Ballina- 
Father Quinn and some of the local clergymen started 
the boot factory. 
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28737 Mr. Sutherland. — Did the Congested Dis- 
tots Bond start anything S-No. 

28738 Mr. 0 Kelly. — Can you account for the 
failure of the Ballina boot factory ?— I cannot well 

8 28739- Sir Francis Mowatt. — How long did it 
0 on ?_About one and a half or two years. I am sure 
they had not sufficient capital and perhaps they found 
it difficult to get a market for their boots. There 
is no body to foster these industries when started ; 
so generally they fall through. 

28740. Mr. O’Kelly. — Had the Department of 
Agriculture anything to do with these industries ?— I 
cannot say. Lord Dudley knows something about it. 
There was a grant given by the Government to start 


^Chairman. — I understand not. I believe that they 
only gave instruction. 

28741- Mr. O’Kelly. — Was the selection of the 
manager of the Ballina industry left to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ?— I cannot say. I don’t know 
much about it, but my idea is this, that when an 
industry like the Ballina industry fails it causes per- 
sons with capital to refrain from starting industries. 

28742. You don’t know anything about the causes 
of its failure? — No. 

28743. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In every district 
such as this milk and butter are very important pro- 
ducts. You were asked about, creameries. Would it 
he a great improvement if little cottage dairies w?re 
attached to the houses of the small occupiers ?— Yes. 

28744. Do you think would that meet the wants of 
a place like this rather better than creameries? — It 
would if there was a way for the people to get a 
market for the butter manufactured there. The 
want of a market is the chief cause. The distance 
to the nearest butter market, 'Sligo, is 27 or 30 miles, 
and the cost of the journey with a horse ond cart 
leaves a very small margin of -profit. With railway 
communication and cottage dairies the butter in- 
dustry would become profitable in the district. 

28745. Don’t you think the market, though very de- 
sirable, would come close on the heels of the im- 
provement in the produce? — I believe it would, if the 
.industry was fostered by some body ; but an industry 
started by poor people, on ‘thc-ir own responsibility, 
as a rule does not get much of a chance in this country 
presently. 

28746. You described something of the way you work 
your farm ; what help have you on it ? — I have only 
myself. 

28747. Are you a married man?— I am. I do the 
weight of the work myself. 

28748. Have you a hired man occasionally ?— Occa- 
sionally, but I could not afford to pay a hired man the 
whole year round. As a matter .of. fact I have to 
manage very carefully to meet my calls. Everyone m 
the locality has, from time to time, to trust to the 
generosity of the local shopkeeper. 

28749. Your family is small at present? — Yes. 

28750. That is the critical time?— I have only 
one child, my wife, and mother. If my family was 
larger it would he impossible for me to hope, to make a 
living. 

28751. You have not any holidays in the year ? — I 
have not. 

28752. You work the whole year?— Yes, except 
Sundays and holidays. 

28753. You work the whole day ?— Yes, I work from 
about half past six or seven o’clock at the latest until 
very often ten or twelve o’clock at night. I have to 
work inside to look after cattle and pigs, to help my 
wife and mother at night and in the early morning, 
and I work on the farm during the day. 

28754. I think it is most admirable ? — I am sure the 
same thing can be said of every other small farmer 
in the district. 

28755. You think so ? — From what I can see. 


28756. They are industrious? — Very industrious. 

28757. IT the farms were larger, if they got econo- 
mic holdings, they would till them, to the best of their 
knowledge? — Yes, if they got something to start with, 
bnt it is not easy to make an uphill fight getting credit 
for everything, and paying maybe from £20 to £100 
for it. 


28758. Chaishait. — You told his lordship that in 
your opinion a small dairy attached to those cottages 
would suit the conditions of this district better than 
creameries. What reason had you for saying that?— 
In the district I come from the grass lands are in the 


centre, and the tenants’ land is up towards the moun- Apr. IS, 1907. 
tains, and the distance that the milk would have to — r , 
be carried to the creamery, which would be situated /ini?.? 5 ae 
near the grass farms, would be very great, so that the 
profit would not be much on account of this loss of 
labour. Moreover the holdings are so small and of 
such inferior quality that a sufficient supply of milk 
could not be kept up. 

28759. Have not many creameries got a system of 
daily collection 1 — I don’t know. I am not acquainted 
with the system. There is no creamery within twelve 
miles 

28760. There are rough roads in these places ’—There 
.are. In the mountain districts, in some places, the 
roads are very bad. 

28761. Mr. Sutherland. — Of course they get a 
better price for their butter if made in a creamery 
than for butter made under the existing conditions?— 

I believe so, but I do not know ; I live at such a dis- 
tance from the nearest auxiliary creamery down alt 
Skreen, ten miles from me. 

28762. Chairman. — Have you ever rhought, sup- 
posing there was a small dairy attached to the house 
and the tenant went in for dairying what the smallest 
number of cows he could get along with would be ? — As 
a rule the people cannot keep more than two cows, 
and these two cows they have to house-feed a great 
part of the year, and in winter time, in the moun- 
tain districts, they have to buy turnips, meal, and 
bran to keep the cattle, and very often hay. 

28763. Do you think an individual dairy, such as 
his lordship suggested should be attached to the house, 
could be made to pay on two cows ? — I think it would be 
better if something could be got- up on a co-operative 
scheme for the locality. The co-operation I mean is 
co-operation in exporting the butter. 

28764. That is a different thing. That is the 
creamery idea. I understand you prefer an indivi- 
dual dairy connected with the house, everybody doing 
his own dairying ? — I know this ease, where there axe 
two or three cows kept, and there happens to be a 
dairy, the persons who keep them make good butter, 
exhibit it at the local shows, and get fancy prices in 
the Ballina butter market. I am sure that pays them 
fairly well, and if some such system were carried on 
through this district it might be remunerative. 

28765. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A cottage dairy 
does not involve a change of system. It merely in- 
volves better treatment of the milk and butter ? — 

Yes ; that is so. 

28766. It is better to get the milk into a separate- 
apartment outside the house, and keep it in pans until 
it is made into butter. That would not involve any 
considerable expenditure _ in the upkeep, but it would 
enable the occupant to give more fair play to the im- 
portant products of milk and butter?— I believe that 
by that system the small holders would make double. 

28767. Sir Francis Mowatt.— How often cofild you 
chum with two cows, one giving milk and the other 
perhaps out ; could you chum twice a week ? — They do. 

28768. You would not have your milk very fresh for 
your butter ? — There must be at least three cows. 

28769. Sir John Colomb. — Where do you sell your- 
butter at present? — In almost all the local shops. 

Thev buy it in small rolls. 

28770. Is there any competition among buyers ? — 

There is not very much competition ; the same price 
all round. 

28771. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Sixpence per lb? — 

Sixpence to That is the highest I know it to 
go in these places. 

28772. Chairman.— Do they pay sixpence for good 
and bad butter alike?— It seems to me they do.. Of 
course where there is very good butter they take it to 
market and get the highest price. They sell it to 
bona fide buyers. . . ., 

28773. Is there very much variation between the 
butter that is made by one house and another ?— There 
is. 

28774. There is a great deal of variation? — Yes. 

There is a great difference in the quality of the butter. 

28775. If there is a great difference in the quality 
of the butter don’t you think it probable that a great 
deal of the best butter does not fetch a good pnee be- 
cause of the bad quality of the butter that is also 
sold?— It does not. 

28776. If a man has to pay a uniform price because 
; 0 f focal feeling he is probably getting the best butter 
very cheaply ?— He is. 

28777. Would not the quality of the butter be more 
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7. uniform under the creamery system than under the 
individual system ? — I cannot say. I know nothing 
of the creamery system. 

28778. If you have a creamery with a person in 
charge of it who knows how to make the best sort of 
butter is not it more likely rhat the butter turned out 
there would be of better uniform quality than butter 
made under those various conditions where some people 
may know all about butter and some people may know 
very little about it ? — Certainly ; it would be of more 
uniform quality. 

28779. Then would not it command a better price 
than is now obtainable, as a whole? — Yes, if the diffi- 
culty of distance could be got over. The untenanted 
land is in the centre portion, and five or six miles 
away along the sea-shore, and in the mountainous 
districts the place is very thickly populated. 

28780. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In winter could 
you feed any cows to keep up the supply of milk 
for the creameries? — 'The tenant farmers as circum- 
stanced at present would be unable to keep suitable 
cows and feed them properly so as to keep up a suffi- 
cient supply. 

28781. Have you heard that with creameries there 
is a tendency to send off all the milk to the 
creameries and to leave little for the family ? — Yes ; 
and I am .also told that the skim milk coming from 
the creamery is of very little value to the farmer as 
a food. 

28782. You alluded to the amount of capital neces- 
sary to start migrants on a new holding. Did you 
consider, with reference to those migrants on the Hale 
estate, what sum would be absolutely necessary to 
start a man? — A great deal would depend on the cir- 
cumstances of the tenant before he migrated. On 
the Hale estate the persons migrated had each a 
horse and farm implements and a few head of 
cattle. Yet they would require about £50 to place 
them in circumstances suited to the s'ze of the farms. 

28783. Sir Francis Mowatt.— T here is a house?— 
Yes. 

28784. Some sort of a cow house ?— -Yes ; but the 
out-offices built there are large enough to meet the 
needs of the incoming tenant if he keeps sufficient, 
stock for the needs of the farm. 

28785. There are already houses? — Yes, there are 
two houses built, with out-offices. The out-offices arc 
small. They have no accommodation for pigs, but 
accommodation for a horse and two or three head of 
cattle. 

28786. Chairman.— These are built by the Congested 
Districts Board? — Yes. I know on the Hale estate 
one of the tenants about to migrate was offered £30 
of a free grant and £25 of a loan if he would under- 
take to build a house there himself. If each of these 
tenants in congested districts got £25 of a loan, pay- 
able on the same terms as land purchase loans, I 
think, apart from the Hale estate, it would be a very 
good scheme to improve the housing accommodation 
8 _'P e °pl e , as most of the dwelling-houses are 
small, low, and insanitary. 

28787. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— S uppose a man 
like you is migrated to a holding of fifteen acres of 
fair land for the purposes of tillage, and the house 
“ put up on it, .and out-houses, not in great plenty 
but sufficient for a start, and suppose you have no 
money whatever from the sale of your own farm, how 
much would you require in hand to provide stock for 
that farm and agricultural implements and manures? 
—I think £50 Would be a very low estimate if I had 
no money of my own along with my present stock 
' j ™ f m plenients. It might vary between £50 
.and £70. I would not want to be extravagant. 

■ f 87 ? 8 ; Sutherland.— You would not like to go 

into debt?— Not too deeply. But some tenants are 
more industrious than others, but, on the whole, thev 
are all industrious. I would like to go as far as I 
would be able to -meet. 

“r-, O'-KEMT.-Wlrt are the item, making 
up the £50?— Assuming a man has no stock of his 
own, or money, he would want two milch cows The 
cows he would buy for £20 the pair would not be good 
cows. He would want a horse. He might buy a 
horse suitable for the farm for between £10 and £15. 

28790. Take it at £12 10s. What is the next item? 
—If he had no farm implements he would want £10 
Then pigs would be required. A person beginning 

wllA £4 W ° Uld IeqUlre f0Ur or five P'g s ^at 


28791. What about sheep?— What I was buililina 
the £50 on was that he might have some stock of his 
own to migrate to his holding. He would reouiTe 
about £100 if he was without cattle of his own if 
migrated to an economic holding ; and I believe he 
could afford to pay the annuities on that- £100 out of 
the profits of the farm. 

28792. Chairman.— Take the circumstances of any 
estate you know about here. Take the case of an 
ordinary man, paying £5 or £6 a year rent— what 
sort of stock has he got?— A great deal depends on 
the value of the farm. These small farms are not 
alike. A farm of four or five acres would be equal 
in some cases to ,a farm of ten acres. H 

28793. Take a man of £5 or £6 rent— what stock 
has he got?— About four or five head of cattle and a 
horse — in some cases he has not a horse — and pigs. 

28794. Would he possess a plough and harrow?— In 
almost all cases they do. 

28795. Suppose that man was migrated in that 
position suppose he was migrated to a better farm 
somewhere else, would not it be perfectly possible for 
him to start for a year or two on the capital and stock 
that he already possesses? — I think it would not- 
because on a larger farm he has to meet larger calls! 
He has more rent and rates to pay, and he has in 
order to be in a position to meet all these charges’, to 
wait until the stock produces stock. That might be 
too long. Then there are losses connected with the 
rearing of stock. If a man has only two or three cows 
something might happen them. They might die be- 
fore he realises them. 

28796. Cannot he get the little necessary capital to 
meet the increased rent, and so on, by letting out the 
nalance of his land in meadow or taking in grazing? — 
I am sure he could get the most of it ; but I think it 
would suit him better if he had cattle of his own, and 
laboured the land for himself. 

28797. I daresay it would, but until he is in a 
position to extend his operations, until the natural 
process of stock producing stock has been arrived at, 
don’t you think he could make up what he wants by 
letting out the land ? — I am sure he would be able, at 
a little disadvantage. 

28798. But is it absolutely necessary for him to 
have more than he possessed on his former holding?— 

28799. You don’t think a man could be migrated to 
work successfully unless lie has got some capital?— I 
think he could, provided he got capital on the same 
terms as the land purchase loan — payable on the same 
terms and at the same rate of interest. That would 
work very well, because it would not be very heavy on 
the tenant. The feeling among the people is not to 
take more than they would be able to meet ; and men 
not industrious, or not inclined to improve their posi- 
tion, would not, with very few exceptions, go in for 
a loan. 

28800. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you ever heard of 
an arrangement by which premiums repayable on ad- 
vances are delayed for two or three years ; by which 
the repayment of the loan is delayed at the beginning 
for two or three years and added on at the end of the 
term — would that meet those cases ? — That would be a 
good arrangement. 

28801. You are aware that an arrangement like that 
exists in Scotland? — I am not aware. 

28802. That would meet the case, you think?— I 
think it would. It would give the tenant room to 
make a good start. 

28803. You say your individual case is typical, and 
that you have to part with your stock at a year or a 
year and a half ? — Yes. 

28804. I suppose you sell them at local fairs?— 
Yes. 

28805. Who are mostly the buyers at these local 
fairs? — The local graziers, who buy store stock; and 
strangers come in to buy the stock. They reap 
all the profits while the small farmers rear the 
stock. 

28806. Do you live altogether by your farm? — I do ; 
but it is a great struggle to live. I have to be very 
careful ; and as I am, I have to run into debt, and it 

v ery uncertain with such means as mine if I am 
able to meet it. I hope I may. 

28807. Chairman. — What is the next point? — 
The next matter is the Howley estate. In the first 
case the tenants, I believe, entered into an agreement 
with. Colonel Howley to purchase their farms. The 
holdings are of very inferior quality, mostly of bog- 
land, tillage bogland, with reclaimed moorland of very 
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inferior quality. I believe it was rented cheaply, but 
if the tenants got it for nothing I am sure there are 
some tenants in Ireland would not come to live on 
it because they would not expect to make a living on 
it. Colonel Howley offered; to give the tenants gnoss 
land sufficient to make their holdings economic, but 
when the time came for having the agreements signed 
none of the grass lands would be given ; then the tenants 
murmured, and got the Estates Commissioners to in- 
terfere. Tire remit was that some of the grass land 
on the Howley estate was sold for distribution 
among the tenants, but there was not enough of it 

S ° 28808. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W hom was it sold to? 

It was a private sale of the owner. The Estates 

Commissioners stepped in. I don’t know whether the 
Estates Commissioners or the tenants purchased direct 
from the landlord. A great many of the tenants did 
not sign the purchase agreements for the landlord. 
On the understanding that they were to get grass 
lands they signed purchase agreements. At first tire 
tenants’ agreements fell through. In the end, the 
agreement signed was with the Estates Commissioners. 

28809. Chairman. — Where is the Howley estate? — 
On the Rathmacurkey division. 

28810. How near is it to these other estates? — It is 
about a mile apart or two miles. There were upwards 
of fifty tenants on the Howley estate. Thirty-two got 
their holdings enlarged by the Estates Commissioners. 
They got between four and seven acres. I have a list 
of the increases. Those of fairly high valuation, 
from £5, got their holdings enlarged. Others, with 
valuations ranging from 5s. to £3, have not got any 
of these grass lands. It would’ appear to most people 
that if the Estates Commissioners had grass lands to 
divide the persons to have first claim on it would be 
the small occupiers. 

28811. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your point is 
that those who got the enlargements were not those 
most in need of the enlargements? — Yes. 

28812. Sir John Colomb. — The tenants first agreed 
with the landlord, and then some of them thought 
better of it, and wrote up to the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and through the action of the Estates Com- 
missioners the grass lands were sold by the landlord 
as well ? — Yes. 

28813. Then came the matter of the additions of 
grass lands given to certain tenants by the Estates 
Commissioners ? — Yes. For instance : Maria Kennedy 
with a valuation of £4 19s. 0 d. got 6 acres 3 roods 
of an increase, while on the other side Phil Atkin- 
son, with 2 acres 0 roods and 6 perches, and no 
valuation, got no increase of land. It is bog- 
land. He was living on a lot of bog, and it would be 
valued on Colonel Howley or else the valuer did not 
see any value in. it. 

28814. Was there any offer made to the very small 
men to migrate, or anything of that sort? — I never 
heard of it. 


28815. Mr. O’Kelly. — Has all the grazing land been ^pr. is, 1907. 
divided? — It has not. ' —~ 

28816. Does not that suggest that there is some hope Mr. Michnel 
that those tenants may get an increase yet? — But this O’Neill, 
sale has been fully completed now. Some of the 
tenants refused to sign purchase agreements. They 
were brought by the Estates Commissioners to two or 
three sessions in Easkey and Sligo, and were decreed, 
and forced to sign, with the exception of one, who held 
out; and he is now declared a tenant purchaser 
against his will. 

28817. Sir John Colomb. — The vesting order has 
been received by the tenants? — Yes. The one who 

refused to sign the agreement has been declared a 
tenant purchaser. On the Howley estate, I am in- 
formed on very reliable authority, there is 365 acres 
of grass land in Cooga end an 11 months’ grass farm 
in Kilgarvin, County Mayo. 

28818. Mr. Sutherland. — Did the Estates Commis- 
sioners buy the land? — I believe they purchased it. 

The bargain was agreed' to at first by the tenants. 

28819. Did they propose to make any rearrangement 
of the land? — It seems they did not. 

28820. Mr. O’Kelly. — How long have the Estates 
Commissioners the property ?— They have it upwards 
of three years. It is vested in the tenants for some 
time. The last of the tenants who held it, Pat Brady, 
with 4 acres 2 roods and 5 perches, and a valuation 
of £1 5s., who refused to sign, has been declared by 
Act of Parliament a purchasing tenant. 

28821. Chairman. — I think you have now told us 
practically all you have to say. At the end of your 
evidence you want to go into the question of roads 
and drainage, and that sort of thing, but we have 
heard so much on that point that I don’t think there 
is any necessity for it ? — All I would say is that in the 
west of this Dromore West district in the congested 
districts along the mountains they are very much in 
need of roads. Some persons have to travel three or 
four miles through the mountain for want of road 
accommodation of any sort. Another matter of great 
importance that I would recommend is a harbour at 
Poulaheeny. It is a splendid natural harbour. The 
proposed work would very much improve the con- 
dition of 300 or 400 families, all under £5 or £6 
valuation. 

28822. All fishermen ? — Yes ; they could not live on 
the land. I have here a map of the place drawn by 
a man in the district, and also a statement of the 
necessity for the proposed pier, and the U9e which it 
would be in developing fishing and helping the kelp 
industry. It is signed by about a hundred occupiers 
of holdings in the districts of Carrowmacbrine, Rath- 
lee, and Cabra. Opposite the signatures are particu- 
lars of area, valuation, rent, and number of persons 
living on each holding. From this it will be seen that 
the interests of over 500 people are represented by 
those who have signed the memorial, and that the 
tenants who have signed all live on very small hold- 
ings. ( Hands in memorial). 


Mr. William Mitchell examined. 


28823. Chairman. — You are a member of the Rural 
District Council of Dromore ? — Yes. 

28824. You appear here to represent them? — Yes. 

28825. What is there particularly you would like 
to tell us ? — I would like to inform you with regard to 
the uneconomic holdings in my district, and also to 
give you information regarding the grass lands and 
anything else that might be useful to you that I might 
be able to tell you about. 

28826. Take the uneconomic holdings first? — I have 
got a list of holdings of certain valuations, not exceed- 
ing £20, £15, £10, and £5. That is only for the 
three parishes of Templeboy, north and south, 
Skreen and Dromore East and West 

28827. Give the result of all those? — Holdings 
not exceeding £20 number twenty-nine, £15 are 128, 
£10 are 142, and £5, 178. Holdings above £20 I did 
not take into consideration, as I thought you did not 
care about the large holdings. In the same district 
I will give you the total amount of untenanted lands 
taken from the Blue Book as '2,175 acres in the three 
parishes at a valuation of £736 12s. Another very 
important case occurred within a mile of this plaoe. 
It is a property that was under consideration of sale 
to the Congested Districts Board. There are thirteen 
tenants, nearly all very uneconomic, in the place, and 


a certain gentleman, a shopkeeper, walked' in and Mr. William 

bought it over their heads. The average valuation Mitchell. 

of these poor people is only £4. Hies© people live 

on a bit of bog reclaimed and cut away, and one of 

the most important things in the barony of Tireragb 

to-day is to have something for these poor people, 

and people circumstanced like them. 

28828. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hat is the name of the pro- 
perty ? — The Comcuil. I think you know a little 
about it. I have been informed on very good authority 
since I came here that there are eight tenants, com- 
prising forty-five individuals, living on £10 15s. valua- 
tion of land. Looking ait all the small holdings we 
have in the lower part of this rural district I think it 
ought to be scheduled as congested. I think it wonld 
be a great benefit if it was ; and I also think that those 
grazing farms should be acquired and divided. There 
is one especially, the ranch of Templeboy. _ Henry A. 

King is the landlord. He lives in Australia, and was 
not in this country for the last fifty years, and it is 
probable that he remembers when there were three 
villages of tenants living near it. They were all 
evicted. I don’t think they owed arrears of rent, but 
they were evicted to make room for large farms. 

28829. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give us Ihe 
date ?— About 1848 or 1849. I was only a boy at the 

f 
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Apr. 18, 1907. time. Those people were all sent away. Some of 
Mr. William went to ^ve , U P * n the mountains, in any places 

Miinhpli they could get holdings. Some of them emigrated. Some 
of their descendants oan be found. I think if this 
■land could be divided it should bei divided, but you 
won’t get this land divided in my opinion until we 
have some kind of compulsion by Act of Parliament. 
I think compulsion must be used before you can ever 
take up grass lands in this country. Graziers are not 
running this at present. Graziers had it and could 
not get a rent fixed because it was grass land, and they 
had to give it up ; so they are now taking in grazing 
and making the most they can of it for the landlord 
who never sees it and probably never will see it ; and 
it is some of the most fertile land in the County 
Sligo. It comprises 355 acres with a valuation of 
£227 5s. That would relieve congestion in a great 
part because one acre of that land is worth ten of 
what the poor people have in the mountains. No 
better land can be found. 

28830. Chairman. — 'W here did you get these figures ? 
— Prom the Blue Book ; but I have it in my own 
book, because I value land. I have been all over this 
land. 

28831. Sir John Colomb. — W ould you apply com- 
pulsion to tenants as well as landlords who have land 
suitable and wanted ?— Certainly. 

28832. Chairman.— W here is Ballygrenan ?— 

About four miles before you come to here. 

28833. Did (Mr. King farm this himself? — He is 
away in Australia sheep farming. He never farmed 
it himself. His father did. 

28834. Who farms it?— A herd or bailiff for Mr. 
King. He takes in grazing cattle. 

28835. Prom the tenants about? — From the ten- 
ants about. There are no houses on it, only a herd’s 
house. Mr. King’s father removed all the tenants 
and took it into his own hands. 

• 28836. Sir John Colomb. — S uppose it was in the 

hands of a shopkeeper, would you take the land com- 
pulsorily from him?— It would all depend on the 
size of the farm. 

28837. Whatever it may depend on, you would 
apply it indifferently to owner or tenant or shopkeeper 
holding the land ? — I would. 

28838. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou think that congestion 
must be put an end to, and the only way of doing 
this is bv acquiring land, and any obstacle stand- 
ing m the way should be removed whether shop- 
keeper or non-residential grazier?— I would not take 
into consideration the person and circumstances of 
the land, but only whether it was required, and then 
I would apply compulsion for the general good of the 
community. 

4« 2 f^ 9 iv C ? AI 5^ A ^'T H ? 3 Mr. Kin S been aaked 
to sell this land ? — I don t know. 

28840. Yon don’t know if anybody has ever made 
an oo^ mP T t °, bu y xt f«> » him?— I don’t know. 

<48841. Is there a demesne house there?— There is 
no house at all except a herd’s house. 

28842. Is that the only grass land that that par- 
ticular gentleman has got?— That is all. 

28843. Has he any dairy land as well’?— No. 

t ° al 7 ° ne W?-One l arg6 tract 

with two herds upon it. He owns land here in Dro- 
more West which is tenanted, but not at the place I 
mention. r 

28845. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— W hen was that 

land cleared to which you refer ?— About 1848, in the 
famine times. 

28846. What happened to the people?— Some are 
living upon the mountain side, and some emigrated, 
and some are m their graves. ° 

28847. Chairman. — I s there any other grass 
land m Templeboy that is suitable ?— There is in my 
w7w« tJ al ^,!?F clng of , Dromard East and West 
Mrs M Munn . fho lives at Templeboy also. 
DO o°^r\i- S % name of the townland. 

28848. Mr Kavanagh— A re all these lands in the 
hands of graziers ?— Yes. 

28849. Suppose you broke them all up and gave 
SfL*? I “ gran k J > what effect would that have on the 
cattle trade of this country ?— You would have more 
stores because the people on these lands buy the stores 
a^ ^L neig ^° U ^ ng fa i rs and fatfcen them for a year 
to ° B *° Lirarp0 ” 1 ” «" 

2 886 °. I quite agree with you, but if you turn all 

sav that* th^ d * fH 8ma x 11 tillage farms y° u don’t 
' ay ,, that the market for store cattle will be greater 
•m this country ?— I do not. g r 


28851. Sir John Colomb— W hat would 
the small men who get a market for their stnv«, ?' pen 
the workers o£ th.W lend,: who " 
the stores if yon dry up that!— My opinion i, p 
man had say ten or twenty acres of this land a 
stores^ SySt6m ° f farming he could fa tten hie oto 
28852. How about the other people who are 
taking up this land like the last witness, who sS 
he had to part with stock at 1£ years old : what 4 „ 
happen to him ? — I am not a prophet 
28853. Mr. Kavanagh— You are a farmer ?-Y« 

stores" 1 “ S ° 0d dSal ° f la ” d ' 1 bUy Bt ° res and *»r 
2886 f „ S “ Jomr Oor.OM..-What is to happen it 
you cut oft the market by splitting np these lands' 
what is to happen the people who now find a market 
from the owners of these lands?— The only thine I 
say is that a mixed system of farming is better 8 A 
small farmer can get morei out of his ground by keen 
mg his stores himself until they are fit for the, 
market. 

28855. Why don’t they do that now if it navs so 
much better?— They have not the land to do it If 
they got this land they could fatten a beast upon it 
28856. But what about the multitude of small 
holders who won’t get this land ?— The multitude of the 
holders don’t sell to these people at all. Buyers from 
England and Scotland come over to buy from them 
The best stores are sold in fairs every day and shipped 
at Sligo. If you have got a year old beast there is 
no beast in the fair you will sell to the foreigner 
better. I am informed that in England now there is 
double the price for young beef, and that fat year 
olds brought over from here are never put out to grass 
m England but are fed on oil cake and sold in the 
English markets at a high price. 

4 What J 7 s , the size of I our holding?— I have 

holdings. Where I live I purchased under the 
Act , « li^s only 44 statute acres. In the other there 
is about 120 Irish acres. 

28858. I presume on your two holdings you keep 
stock until it is two years old?— Yes, and some until 
it is three years old. 

2885g. But the people on the small holdings who 
seu them to the grazier cannot keep them so lone?— 
M y answer is they will always find a market. 

28860. That a market somehow or other will tnrn 
up /—Yes. At present a great many of our best stores 
are shipped across to England and Scotland. I 
could not attempt to buy them when the Englishman 
comes into the market. 

28861. There will be a diminution in the market? 
—There might be for a while. Things will right 
themselves m my opinion. If we want to do good for 
our country make the most of what the country can 
produce, turn the people on to the land, and you will 
sell more produce off one acre of land tilled than off 
nve acres m grass. 

28862. Do you mostly work your land in tillage?— 

I work about eight Irish acres. 

28863. Out of a total acreage of what? — The one 
holding is not suitable in any way for tillage. Die 
Sn oooc* ari T * s g 6nera % used tillage. 

28864. I want to get tile benefit of your experi- 
ence as a practical farmer : what amount of tillage 
have m proportion to the whole holding? 
What is in permanent grass and what is in tillage 
on J°™ ^ a ? nl ■ — I have about eight acres of tillage. 
28805. Out of what ?— Out of twenty-eight. 

28866. On the two holdings? — Twenty-eight is on 
this hoMing. On the other I have no tillage except 
what the herd tills. 

28867. Therefore what you have got is two hold- 
ings. One you work in tillage and the other is a 
grass farm?— Yes. 

28868. Do you think it would not be harsh to take 
away your grass farm from you ? — It won’t be very 
long a grass farm. One of my sons is going on it 
very shortly. I am not talking for myself at all. I 
want none of your grass land, not a bit. 

28869. But you would like to hold on to what you 
have 7 If it was for the good of the country I don't 
think I would hold on too tightly to it. 

28870. Would not you think it only right and fair 
tnat you should get into your pocket what is the true 
value of this grass farm so that you should not be the 
loser ? Don’t think for a moment that I suggest grass 
farms should be taken away for nothing. I would 
pay a fair price for them. 
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28871. You would leave a man the income that he 
had from it before 1 — I would allow the Government 
to fix a price- 

28872. Would you think it right when compulsion 
is used for the benefit of the State that the State 
should lose or that the man against whom it ie ap- 
plied should lose? — I think neither of them would 

*°*8873. You have advocated the principle of com- 
pulsion. Take your own case as an illustration : do 


you think it right that if compulsion for the benefit Apr. 18, I SOT. 
of the State is desirable as a policy that tho person — 
to whom it is to be applied should be a loser ? — Cer- Mr. William 
tainly not. Mitchell. 

28874. If there is any loss it should be borne by 
the State and not by the individual ? — Certainly. 

28875. Mr. Sutherland. — If there is any profit on 
the transaction who ought to get it? — You cannot 
make two laws. If there is any profit let the State 
get it. 


Mr. William Rouse examined. 


28876. Chairman. — You also are a member of 
the Dromore West Rural District Council? — Yes. 

28877. What do you wish to tell us? — The first 
point is the compulsory sale of the lands, and the 
second is the relief of congestion in part of the dis- 
trict which is not already scheduled. 

28878. What is your opinion about compulsion: 
why do you think it is necessary? — In this district 
the Land Act of 1903 has not worked at all. In the 
parish of Easkey there are twelve or fourteen land- 
lords and only two sales have been effected up to the 
present I am led to believe that the reason there are 
not more sales is that the demands of the landlords 
are considered a bit exorbitant, and the number of 
years’ purchase which they ask is more than the ten- 
ants are prepared to pay. 

28879. You are talking of tenanted land? — Yes. 
On the other hand, I think they are more disposed to 
sell to the Congested Districts Board or the Estates 
Commissioners. 

28880. Do you know anything about the Campbell, 
Rashleigh, Hale, Orme and Duke properties which 
were referred to this morning as having all been 
sold since the Act of 1903: do you know anything 
about these properties? — I don’t know much about 
them. 

28881. Have you any reason to suppose that any 
of these properties have been sold since the Act of 
1903? — No ; they have been sold since then, but I was 
referring to the parish of Easkey in which only two 
properties have been sold. 

28882. Have they all tried to purchase? — In most 
cases they have. The idea failed in some cases from 
the fact that the landlords were not disposed to sell. 

28883. Who have failed? — The tenants who prefer 
to purchase through the Congested Districts Board or 
the Estates Commissioners. 

28884. Then your reason for wishing to have com- 
pulsion is in order to be able to get the land at a 
price which more nearly approximates to the tenants’ 
offer ? — Yes. 

28885. Mr. ELavanash. — You would apply com- 
pulsion to tenanted as well as untenanted land — to all 
parties ?— ' Yes. 

28886. You are aware that there are only about five 
millions a year availablo for land purchase ? — Yes. 

28887. If you applied compulsion how much would 
be available then? — It is a question of money, un- 
doubtedly. 

28888. Chairman. — Is there any other point? — Then 
as to the congestion of the district in general, there 
are parts of the district already scheduled, and I con- 
sider that there are even smaller holdings and lower 
valuations in the unscheduled portions. 

28889. Can you give us an instance? — Yes. I have 
made out a few instances. Quite convenient to Dro- 
raore West is the townland of Ballymeny, on the 
Worthington property. That Contains fifty-five 
tenants. Three-fourths of those are under a valua- 
tion of £5. 

28890. Do you know what the valuation per head 
of the townland is? — The population of the townland 
is 275. Taking the population of that townland, it 
would give each person 1 acre 3 roods to live on. 

28891. You cannot tell us the valuation per head 
of the population of the townland ? — No, I cannot. 

28892. Why do you want the place scheduled? — I 
understand that some assistance should be given by 
the Congested Districts Board to such small valuations 
as these. 

28893. Is there anything particular in the district 
which the people want done which they cannot get 
done because they are not scheduled? — An improve- 
ment to their little holdings would be necessary, and 
the houses really are in a very bad state in that par- 
ticular place. 


28894. Improvement is required to the holdings and Mr. Willimo 
the houses? — Yes. I understand that some aid is Rouse, 
given to these matters by the Congested Districts 
Board when the place is scheduled. 

28895. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You might have 
a parish committee, I suppose? — Yes. 

28896. Chairman. — Is there a parish committee in 
any of these other places? — Yes. 

28897. Where is the parish committee? — In Rath- 
macurkey and Easkey. I might also mention that along, 
the seaboard there is another townland called Rathlea, 
containing eighty tenants. Out of these there are 
more than half under £5 valuation. To my know- 
ledge, there are some of them living on two and a half 
acres of land. There is a third property, a Mr. 

Brinkley’s, which contains about fifty tenants. About 
half of these are living on farms of a valuation of 
£5 and under. There is very little grazing land in 
that particular place that might be split up. There 
are perhaps 300 or 400 .acres that might be suc- 
cessfully divided among these small tenants. 

The place is very much lacking in industries. If there 
could be something done to foster industries to give 
the people some little employment with the small hold- 
ings they have to live on at present it would be a 
great improvement in their position. 

28898. Have you any idea what industries would 
be suitable? — The only industry at present existing is 
the making of kelp. That industry at the present 
moment is almost a valueless one. 

28899. Have you got any special industry in your 
mind? — One industry that might be encouraged with 
great success is lace-making. 

28900. What reason have yon for supposing that 
there is any greater opening for lace-making? — This 
much I know, that there are a great number of young 
girls in the locality who have practically no employ- 
ment whatever except to emigrate. 

28901. Do you know anything about the demand 
for lace and the probable market? — No ; but I under- 
stand there is a market. 

28902. .An unlimited market? — I would say so. 

28903. Have you never heard of lace classes in a 
district being temporarily shut up because the market 
was insufficient? — I never heard that. 

28904. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Are there many 
girls without employment? — A great number. 

28905. "What do the girls do? — They have nothing: 
to do except emigrate. 

28906. Is there a fishing industry? — The fishing in- 
dustry is rather poor owing to the very bad accommo- 
dation. There are some piers in existence, but they 
are practically of no use. I think there is one very 
central point, a particularly good spot for fishing, 
about the best along the coast, midway between here 
and a place called Poulaheeny. There is a fairly 
good natural harbour there, and with some expendi- 
ture it can be made a beautiful pier and landing place 
for boats. 

28907. Is that district scheduled ? — No. That is the 
reason I refer to these places having these wretchedly 
small holdings, in some cases between two and a half 
and five acres of land, with a valuation of under £5. 

28908. You think they ought to be scheduled? — I 
think they should. I would like to draw particular 
attention to Poulaheeny. 

28909. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there any 
lace-making in the neighbouring scheduled area? — 

None whatever* 

28910. If started there the people in your area 
would benefit very much? — Yes. 

28911. Perhaps someone would bring it under th* 1 
notice of Mr. W alker ? — Very well. 

f% 
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Rev. Patrick M 

28912. Chairman. — Yon are parish priest of Skreen 
and Dromard ? — Yes. 

28913. What points do you wish to bring before 
ns? — I wish to explain that the district in which I 
live, and Tireragh generally, should be an agricul- 
tural district, and that the development of agriculture 
and the apportionment of the people to the land 
should be facilitated. I was interested in the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Mitchell about King’s farm, at 
Ballygrelian. Ballygrehan is about midway between 
Sligo and Ballina. I came into this district in July, 
1869, and I came on Bianconi’s car. The car was 
crowded, and the driver invited me to the top seat, 
and I was glad to get it. We went along and he 
knew all the places. As we came to this place he 
said: “This is King’s farm.” I said: “It looks 
well ; it is a nice country.” “ It is a beautiful coun- 
try, ’ he said, “ and a fine farm.” “ I came driving 
this car,” he said, “from Sligo in the morning 
eighteen years ago, and when I came here it was in 
the month of May. There were twenty-six families 
asleep lying on the roadside. It rained a little dur- 
ing the night and they were wet, but still they ap- 
peared to sleep soundly. There were some saucepans 
and things lying about the people scattered on 
the road. Now,” lie said, “when I returned from 
Ballina in the evening the people were all gone. 
They were evicted the day before and driven out on 
the roadside, and they had to sleep that night on 
the roadside, and it rained, but still they slept, and 
m the evening when I returned they were all gone, 
never to see the place again.” I heard it given in 
evidence that there are 355 acres of land on that 
farm. Continuously from that time, 1869, to mv 
knowledge, and probably for twenty years before, it 
was a grass farm from which those twenty-six families 
were evicted, and it has remained ever since then in 
the hands of the landlord. I think the children of 
those families,, so far as they can be found, should 
be sent back to that land. I don’t see that it has 
served any useful purpose beyond rearing a number 
° f bullocks and yielding a rent to the landlord. 

Do you know whether any attempt has 
ever been made to buy this farm from Mr. King ?— I 
am not aware. ° 

28915. If vou are so anxious to see these people 
put back would not your first step be to see whether 
tiie landlord be willing to sell it?— I cannot form any 
thatl He lives in Australia. 

Would it not be a usual thing to find out if 
he is Willing to sell it : if he is willing to sell it 
be Setting it distributed 

among the people ?— 1 The difficulty arises in this that 
at present the whole decision as to sale rests with the 
landlord. If the landlord is not prepared to sell to 
the tenants the tenants can do nothing. 

J? 9 / 7 ', Y° u , kn ° w Perfectly well in many places all 
In +1 lo , cal P 60 P 1g have been the means of sug- 
fu'fi! 0 1i h ® lan <Rord sales which have been carried 
through ?— I know that very well, because I have been 

do* withal” Y e 7 large + r le V 1 had a S reat d ^l to 
lt- .?* as tle tenants were concerned 
was . n ° sollcl t°r at all. There was no word 
a ° out , lfc , in tiie country. The sale was carried 
There 8 ™ by tke ,, soliGifc 9 rs having carriage of sale. 

W kL n - 0t the slightest complaint since. That 
was Webbers estate. In this case I was not con- 
cerned m the matter It is not within my parish 
f ™ , the , ver y borders of it. I pass through the 
rible almost every day and know ft as well fs pos- 

„ ?® 91 ?: * suppose he has got an .agent here man- 
aging it for him ? A firm of solicitors from Dublin 

^£sffs&£j&sr ^ s£ 

Estate cSrfSSeS' “ l7 

28920. Mr. Kavanagh.— Where are the twentv-si* 
families now? — They are scattered. y 

thffSe A 5,at?s “ “j ““‘V'- 1 d °»’‘ »PP°* 

ley are. mat is a great many years ago. 

28922. Has the attention of the Estate 
it has been brought to their notice tftat 


‘Nclty examined. 

28924. Chairman.— It does not follow that because 
it is not in a scheduled area the Congested Districts 
Board cannot buy it. They can buy land outside i 
scheduled area. 

28925. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Are there small 
occupiers close to it?— They are all round about 
The worst feature is that these small occupiers are 
obliged to send their children to America just when 
they are grown up. I have painful instances of it 
in this very season, young men and girls having been 
obliged to go away. 6 

28926. Chairman.— Are there any other grass lands 
that you know, of available ?— Yes ; Carrowcullen 
very near where I live. ’ 

28927. What is Carrowcullen? — It is a large extent 
of grass land in the Skreen electoral division. 

28928. Lecarrow, is that one of the townlands?— 
Yes. 

28929. What is the name of the landlord ?— Guil 
foyle. 

28930. How much land is available there ?— I think 
there is an extent of grazing land of about 200 acres 
there. 

28931. Untenanted?— There are no resident 

tenants on it. It has been used exclusively for grass 
land for some years, but in years gone by it was 
entirely used for agricultural purposes. 

^28932. It is tenanted land you are speaking of?— 

_28933. Are they judicial tenants you are speaking 
of? — They are. 6 

28934. What do you propose should be done witli 
regard to that?— I propose that there should be some 
authority vested in the Estates Commissioners which 
would extend agriculture and make the district agri- 
0U ™1 and not have it a wilderness as it is now. 

28935. Take a case of that kind where the lands 
are ir. the hands of a judicial tenant ; what do you 
propose ? — I could not propose anything. I see the 
difficulty very well, but I say that the Estates Com- 
misaiMiexs should be vested with some power. 

28936. What power have you got in your mind- 
you must nave some idea of what you think should 
be done?— Here is how the injustice comes in. The 
landlord of those lands is not getting £1 a year as a 
judicial rent. The tenants who occupy those dis- 
tricts can get £4 and £5 an acre for it by the opera- 
tion of law. 

ono 7 o' is not a scli eduled district?— It is not. 

. ‘ 28938 - proposal is that the Estates Commis- 
sionera, the Congested Districts Board, or some body, 
should have power to take land of this class from 
these judicial tenants?— Yes, and keep the people 
bem j? dnven ou t of the country. 

289311 They are to take land, in the first instance, 
from these judicial tenants ?— Yes. 

28940. If they won’t sell it, they must compulsorily 
buy it from the judicial tenants 1— Yes. I don’t see 
an J°“er way for it, as far as I am concerned. 

-then you are prepared to apply compulsion 
not only to landlords but to tenants too? — Cer- 
tainly ; to extend agriculture and to employ the 
people on the land which will always pay, and not 
have this land given over to cattle. The whole of 
1 ireragh is a wilderness — the best land in the 
country. 

28942. Are you prepared to draw a line?— I would 
draw no line. 

28943. The very fact of a man having got grazing 
land of any sort would involve the possibility of 
applying compulsion over the wliole of it ? — The land 
is naturally intended for tillage. Instead of that, it 
is a wilderness, while on the very borders of these 
lands, within a distance of 250 yards, there are young 
men and young women, the best of the family, who 
have to go out to America because they have not a 
place to labour. 

28944. Then the whole point in your mind is that 
the land is under grass and not under tillage, and 
you wish to have people compelled to till ? — I wish 
there should be moderate-sized holdings on which 
people could live. Then we could have the people, 
and we could have as many cattle as there are in the 
district at present. 

28945. A judicial tenant has got a holding of 100 
acres in grass : do you object to teat man having that 
land merely because it is not tilled or because it is 
100 acres? — I don’t object to it either on tee one 
ground or the other, but I object to there being such 
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an extent of grass land that tillage is pushed out of 
the country, and people must go away because there 
is no employment. 

28946- That is objecting to it because it is not in 
tillage?— Yes. 

28947- If that man tilled his 100 acres, or tilled 
SO of it, would you be prepared to let him alone or 
apply compulsion ? — If he tills 100 acres, or even 50, 
he must give a good deal of employment. At present 
those farms afford no employment. There is no one 
living upon those farms. 

28948. So if a farmer with 100 acres had it under 
grass you would be prepared to apply compulsion to 
take it away from him, but if he preferred to till 50 
acres you would leave him alone ? — The district is an 
agricultural distinct, and should be used for that 
purpose; and 10 or 12 acres of that land is quite 
sufficient to maintain a family, and a family living 
upon 10 acres would be better for the State than 
4 or 5 or 10 bullocks. 

28949. Can you tell me any other instance any- 
where in which the State lays down what are the 
rules under which an industry is to be carried on : 
is there any other business ?— Not as far as I know. 
I am not concerned to deal with that question. 

28950. If there is no other business that you can 
think of, where the State lays down rules under which 
it should be conducted, does not it seem to you rather 
a strong order that in agriculture the State should 
adopt that attitude? — I certainly think that Nature 
intended that district for human beings to live upon. 
Instead of living on the good land all through Tire- 
ragh, they are living in the slums of the mountain. 
They are driven on to the mountain land by the ex- 
tension of the grazing farms. 

28951. Do you think if you had a farm of 100 
acres you would not resent very much the State lay- 
ing down the conditions on which you were to farm ? 
— I am sure I should resent it and feel indignant, but 
at the same time I should submit to justice. 

28952. You don’t mind creating indignation among 
these people for the good of the country? — I do mind 
it. I am always very peaceful. 

28953. You think the State would be justified? — I 
think the State ought to have the power of resuming 
or taking up those lands as occasion might offer, and 
the State should encourage those young men who are 
leaving to remain at home. If their fathers’ hold- 
ings were increased by a few acres even I have before 
my mind several instances in which the family could 
remain together. It is a sad thing to think that at 
present they only leave behind the old and infirm. 
That is the population of some of the villages. 

28954. Mr. Kavanagh. — W ould not these men till 
their farms if it paid them ? — It won’t pay them ; 
but a man living on a small holding of land, if there 
are two good hours in the day, can work for those 
two hours or for a single hour, but a man having a 
large farm and employing labour employs them for a 
day. He must either keep them on for the day or 
send them home. A lot of broken time could be 
turned to good account by a small farmer. He will 
always find some little thing to do. The big man 
•could not find time for these little things. 

28955. You are going to apply compulsion to make 
a man do what you say it will not pay him to do ? — 
No. In the case of the large farm I speak of a place 
like that would be taken up and given to tenants in 
reasonable holdings. They need not be very large. 
Small holdings of this good land would be worth a 
whole district to a poor man for supporting his 
family. 

28956. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Y our point 
seems to be that tillage on a small scale is very differ- 
ent from tillage on a large scale ? — Yes. 

28957. Tillage on a small scale might pay where 
tillage on a large scale might not? — Yes. 

28958. Owing to the climate and seasons men em- 
ploying many labourers might find on occasions that 
he could not either dismiss them or keep them work- 
mg ? — That is so. 


28959. In the other instance the small holder 
might find indoor jobs in rainy times? — Ye9. 


960. With reference to the point that the Sti 
Li* °i C>t ^ n * er ^ ere with people and make regulatio 
about tillage, I may put it in a negative way th 
you think it would be for the State not to give t 
*?™ e facilities for purchase to tenants of non-reside 
tial holdings as are given to those who are reside 
on holdings which they till ?— Yes. 


28961. Facilities for purchase should be given in 
the first instance, you consider, to residents who till? 
—Yes. 

28962. Then to residents of some class ? — Yes. 

28963. Then non-residents would come after these 
two classes? — Yes. 

28964. You feel quite confident that the State has 
an obvious advantage from a tillage system? — Cer- 
tainly it has. 

28965. Is not -it for the advantage of the State 
that fine men should remain in the country? — Yes. 
The Irish race is perilling through strong, able men 
leaving the country. 

28966. Have you heard at all in such countries as 
Australia of practical encouragement given to tillage 
by the State? — Yes. 

28967. I am not familiar with it except through 
hearsay, but I believe it is so? — There certainly 
should be encouragement given to _ tilling the land 
and facilities given to people entering on the lands. 

28968. Suppose that were done, how would you 
meet this difficulty? Suppose the small occupiers, 
after having the land divided up among them, took 
to grazing rather than 'tillage ? — Small occupiers can- 
not do that. They must till the land. They could 
not live on it except they tilled it. 

28969. A witness we had this morning said he 
could not live on his land if he did not work it. You 
think these people could not live on the small holdings 
unless they cultivated them? — They could not. 

28970. Is there anything such as stall feeding on 
moderately sized holdings ? — Very little of it is done 
in this country. The grass is taken off ; the cattle 
are allowed to eat the grass. So far has that been 
carried .that some of those who have grazing lands 
would not even cut the meadow for the purpose of 
feeding cattle during the winter. They would leave a 
field of meadow standing, and if thei winter was very 
bad they would let the cattle on it so that there 
should be no labour expended on it. 

28971. Has there been anything done for practical 
agricultural instruction in this country? — Yes. The 
County 'Council has employed an agricultural in- 
structor. 

28972. Has it been of service? — Yes. Unquestion- 
ably it has awakened the intelligence of the people a 
good deal, but so far as practical results are con- 
cerned I have not noticed it very much. 

28973. Is it your feeling that you would require a 
resident instructor who would practically demonstrate 
by cultivation? — Some of the men possessed of land 
are quite capable of carrying out any system that 
would be pointed out to them. I say those parties 
should be encouraged to make their holdings demon- 
strations in the locality. There is very little good 
cultivation of the land practically. It is not what it 
ought to be. 

28974. Is there room for improvement in the rota- 
tion of crops? — Yes. 

28975. And in drainage? — Yes. 

28976. And in improving the homesteads of the 
people ? — Yes. 

28977. Have you formed any mature opinions 
which you would like to convey to the Commission as 
to the extent to which a farmer’s condition can be 
improved without the holding being enlarged? To 
what extent can the condition of the farmer in this 
locality .be improved by the improvement of the hold- 
ing, reclamation, drainage, and improved methods of 
cultivation, without the enlargement of the holding it- 
self ? — The land in this part of the district requires 
simple cultivation, and drainage of course would be 
a great service ; but it is good land as a rule. Then 
there are other portions of it, and I do not think they 
will ever pay for the cultivation. There are holdings 
of land in the neighbourhood of our workhouse, and 
I do not think they were ever worth the labour that 
was expended on them. 

28978. Some of the Commissioners were interested 
to-day in finding what class of land there was along 
the road within half a mile of this place : is it cut- 
away bog? — Yes, and I also say that the land from 
here to Ballina is cut-away bog and reclaimed after 
the turf is cut away. 

28979. If a farmer has labour in his own family is 
it good business to put his son on the cut-away 
bog? — That sort of land will not pay the labour. It 
was only that the people had to be doing something, 
but it would never pay for hired labour. 

28980. But it is a comparatively good outlet for 
the tenant’s labour once his improvements are secured 
to himself ? — It is. 


Apr. 18, 1907. 
Bev. Patrick 
M'Nulty. 
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8 ® 8 5’ S M °>™— How many tenants 

tW, wl 7 8 Imd ! - Tks loH me 

MB'S twmty-UI tenants lying on tie road. 
AtiVUA. How many tenants are there now?— There 
ff! “"J, pt m a grass farm. It is in the hands of 
™“?e < >, a b ? “ hrm of solicitors 
owner -.. Ib ; lt 18 811 he knows about it. 

28983. Do they take in cattle at so much a head! 

haS'of o* wft “ W “ * gI “ ii ” g f ‘“ “ th ° 

,i5 9 ? 4 ' *i rh ,* t is “f 80 ”» W 14 is not. It is mu- 

a S. I “j£ otd »«'. 1 understand. 

<28885. The Chairman. — I s there any other point 
yon wish to mention !-This part of the cointry 
borders the sea. It is a splendid ashing ground, but 
then, is really no accommodation for the men. There 
used to be a number of boats along the coast, but 
® re are none at all now. In the parish where I 
Pnri- n t^ pari . S \, of Dromar d, there is a place called 
Fortavad, and there were as many as forty boats at 

£"‘ pl ?f 8 v " y ” ics " d 8afe •>“- 

MiAll- Ballysodare Bay. When the oathe- 
was being built by Dr. MacHale in 
1828, a great deal of the stones were quarried and 
?rL 1 wS r Q?- aris;h ’ ^ d JW we taken in boats 
from West Sligo up the River Moy and deposited on 
the very ground where the cathedral is built At 
that time I always heard they were able to send 
fl0m lk ‘ n Thei ® I s . 1104 an y b °at at an in 
SOUK T £r <• w n0t ^ ny at all in it now. 

28986. Most Rev. Dr. 0 Donnell. —T hat was be- 
fore the famine? — It was. 

28987. A. re you aware that in 1845, before the 
tamme, twice as many men were engaged in the 
nshery on the Irish coast as there are to-day? — Cer- 
a ?v aW 5*^ °} tha , t - At that time at that 

rwirtfd 4 * 5, mt d f °' ty b0, 7 “ d they h ™ »»»<■ 

~r to ' da 7' T , he coastguards and everyone who 
nWv nf ^ 1L 0U L th ?c , aRty say that there are 
plenty of fish m the bay if there were only the proper 
means of capturing them. * 1 

wo !? 9 ?i ,™ 8 . f ort l bo «* 8 engaged in the ashing 
we J| regular fishing boats?— Yes. h 

28989. Sir Francis Mowait.— Do you say there 
it n r fis ' nn S ln Sligo Bay now?— There is plenty of 
no iSSXoa™ ‘ h6 Me 0i b "‘ «>.r?are 
K^vanagh.— Why is that ? — I don’t 
know. I think myself that fishing is a thing requir- 
J 7 + Sp6 S ial traimrl g- Men have to be accus- 
it and accustomed to the sea. 
r.Jr, 89 i 9 +- Most ^ ev - ?*• O’Donnell.— The fishing 
population were cleared away in the famine times ?— 
away P ° Plllatl0n decllned and the industry dwindled 
28"2. And the industry never recovered ?— It did 
l H 1 Ve l 6Celved letters over and over again 
from people who never saw this country but whose 
parents were born here. They had heard thatlE 

^A TS ZTr^ d ° f fi3hing fleets here and ima- 

at , r ®, was some property to settle. I 
think the people have to be brought up to it You 
cannot get a crew of men to go into a host 
manage it without training. That training is .one 
£e +W Ilg K t ^ e Pe °P le - Fox twent y miles Tlong 

oaoav \r h V business 18 entlTe ly killed. g 

28993. Mr. Kavanagh.— You do not think there is 
any opening for fishing in this locality as the people 

One C of r tbe S tV the r r f , arms? — 1 wonld not say P that. 
One of the things I always hoped for was that the 
population would be preserved to the country* and 


take themselves once more to the sea, kavinv 
training and encouragement for it, and that it , 8 8 ,°f 
its du, she of attention klSg S‘‘ *3 

28994. The OmiitKik.— What used the, caul , 
there days I-There were immense catchel “ he? 

J?Hhey°ar kn ° W ** 1 “” 8g8 - b « 

28996. You are sure they are here still !— They ... 
About three years sgo there was a great deal of doubt 
on that. The men came oyer from the other side of 
the County Sligo, the Donegal side, and fished slonl 
with other boats, knowing toe herrings were 
TJie people of the locality, whatever means they hays 
of determining that, s.ii that the fish were in K! 
bay. They went out, and some of the men who uSI 
there on that occasion told me they found they w™ 
driving the boat through the shoals of fish, aid aj 
fish were rubbing the boat. They commenced by sSf 
ing them at 50s. per 1,000, and they ended by in Kt 
them at 7s 6d. per 1,000, and the/ when the taS 

8 PfSSo* S“ ttd th .7 ffld fuaor. ’ 

28997. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You know that tto 
Congested, Districts Board have made 74 loans 
amounting to »> 26 16s. lOd for small boats insS 

~p«»5 “Si* in my °’ m ’ 

28998. There are a few !_About Sligo, hut that is 
a very big coast of over 100 miles. There are thS or 
four of those loans in my parish, but they entend 
toom Bai’ysadaio to where we are now in Dromore 
^ miles of oo^ S 

28999 Most Hev. Dr. O'JOoNNmr,.— Do you think 
a>m» training would be necessary b|f 0 , 0 £ 
fieet couid be greatly enlarged!— I think training is 
absolutely uecessary. They won’t go into a boat now 
tremeiT ** Sshl ” e ““ tbfe7 w ™ ld d “ if ‘ b «J wer” 

V"*?* “a* »»T applications tliat were 
made hare been freely acceded to 1 — They were Thera 
money. ddBcnlby ** ^ ‘bout that. L^gefS 
28001. Sir DhAkcrs Mowarr.— But do boats come 

SfligoXay^ l?T^Vare ’ “ W “‘ M “» 18 “ 

even”L I £ h i‘SXfi° m ““ 01 M “ -” 1 

29003. Do Donegal boats ever come to Sligo Bay? 
oj Shle”?f “S ‘7 y ( d fi ”!«»• ash tfi noil- 
here “ 81 80 Bay ’ but they do not com e over- 
29004. They do not follow the fish in Sligo Bay?- 
They do, but not along our coast. 

— f 9 w?fv. , Tlle , O-HAriiMAN. — Is there any other point? 
for tfc? ^ ^convenience the people suffer 

of transiT There ar ® ^ means 

not th e thlS large district - T ^r0 is 

fR pubhc ? eal ! s of transit except a one- 

SodXSalf f eUp f pl ® he“e“n markiJg W Sieh 

com hoX * ei a ”?,! n market, and then thiy 
SSe toXv7- th ° fonb ""« “8 b ‘. This causes tsi- 

Sui T“ and *° life ’ “ d ® 

tour accidents have oeourmf to my knowledge. 

— Ye°s°?'it Si?? 8 radw ay comes it will help you? 

-Yes , it will do a great lot of good if it coni 


29007. 


The Chairman. — Where do you reside? 

remax ™ r»n?irs- 1 h 

°4tr 9f S»i“ 0 ist?5 Ia ffe 
77 1,17 faT “ 18 something about ten Irish acree 

r.Z*?lSi u " 8 !- Tb »o "» 


Mr. F. J, Gilhoaii examined. 


him 01 He ^i U d M a 0o “P“ 8el1 »*!— We approached 

m secoS 1 1 5 ‘- “ 4 »* tom ««•<» aiS 3.. 6d. 

on second term rents. That was in June, 1804. 

for the 3m? -X ? ou , oder ' f — would average 6 s- 
at the f.X It was in trustees’ hands 


S£ in SX',° M 7 d , a - half “"other, and three store t ™ d "i* 5 ? ‘i 8 spIay of tb » ““'""d * 

gestedDistriotsTeS 6 ^; ° 8 - 

&y gu hey have no businese coming back 
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There ia nothing for them here. Only for America 
■we could not stand it at all. Very often I get as 
much as £30 and £40 annually myself from America. 

29013. Is all that from your sons ? — From my own 
family. I have three sons and a girl in it. It is a 
general thing with all the townland. There is not 
'one in the townland that does not get very nearly as 
much, and some of them more. 

29014. What are your sons doing in America? — 
Two of them are waiters in a hotel, and another is 
on a motor car, a conductor. We have a small pier 
here. A few years ago, before we got the pier erected 
here at all, w© had a very good salmon fishery in it 
there. That would be over twenty years since. We 
made for three years in succession from £18 to £21 
per man, paying all the expenses of fishing gear. 

29015. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In the bay ? — Yes. 

29016. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think it would be 
a good thing to purchase with the rundale as it is at 
present ? — I think it would be a very difficult thing to 
•do. There is a grass farm on the mearing part of the 
townland called Garraduff. They have eighty acres. 
If wo got any addition to our holdings we would be 
very much inclined to get it done. 

29017. How does the rundale come about? — I could 
not tell you. It is that way this century. 

29018. Is it going on since? — It is there the same 
as ever. 

29019. Is it increasing ? — Not a bit. It is just the 
same as when I first saw it. 

29020. Would not it be better that the Congested 
Districts Board or the Estates Commissioners should 
buy it and restripe it? — That would be our wish. 

29021. The Chairman. — What was the reason that 
the salmon fishing was declining? — I was a hor.a-fi.de 
fisherman at the age of twelve years. I fished every 
kind of fish from lobster to salmon. There was a 
•great lot of salmon taken. There came a failure for 
eighteen or twenty years. Over twenty years ago 
they made from £18 to £20 a man after paying all 
expenses of fishing gear, and we did pretty well. 
Year after year it declined away, and we were fishing 
for nothing at all at the finish. Then we got out of 
boats. 

29022. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where did you get 
your boat ? — From Killala. 
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29023. You hired them? — No; we always bought 
our own boats. 

29024. Then you had a boat? — I always had my 
share in two boats until the last few years. I fished 
salmon, herring and lobsters all my life from the 
time I was twelve or thirteen years of age. I can 
make nets and mend nets or do anything that way. 

29025. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are the her- 
rings about still? — Any amount of herring, but we 
have neither boats nor nets. 

29026. When you caught the herring were they 
sold fresh ? — Immediately. 

29027. If they were caught now in large quantities 
you would need them cured? — If we could not sell 
them we would cure them. We have barrels and we 
could salt them. 

29028. You used to cure before now? — Yes; often 
up to 3,000 or 4,000. 

29029. About those farms in rundale, is there any 
grass land near that could be used for enlargement? — 
Eighty-one acres on the very mearing part of the 
townland. 

29030. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say that the 
herrings are still coming into the bay ? — I never saw 
more sign of herring than lately. 

29031. Would not it be worth while to fish them? 
— We had no boats to go out. 

29032. Do they come in every year? — There are 
signs of them every year. I never saw better signs 
of them than during the last two years. 

29033. You would not hire boats to fish them? — 
There were boats quite convenient, but the owners 
would not let for hire in the bay except on a very 
calm day. 

29034. What if you had boats? — We could go out in 
very fine weather. 

29035. Could you get men ? — We would get a few 
young fellows to have a try, but I don’t believe they 
would continue, unless it be made worth their while 
to stay, because they are up to age now, and they 
are away from sea altogether. We have a pier 
there, and it is a very remarkable slip. It is very 
dangerous coming in. When there is a ground sea on 
we have to be very cautious. 


Mr. Thomas Patrick Melvin examined. 


29036. The Chairman. — Where do you live? — In 
'Templeboy. I am a small farmer. I have fourteen 
statute acres at a rent of £8, but it will be £7 5s. 
when the sale is properly through. It is in the hands 
of the Land Commission, who are being paid 3^ per 
cent, on the purchase money. 

29037. Who was the landlord? — Major Hillis. 

29038. What is your townland? — Killasleeter. 

29039. What do you want to say? — I have 
heard you ask Father McNulty about the ranch at 
'Templeboy, the property of Mr. King, of Australia. 
It has been in the hands of a firm of solicitors in 
Dublin, Messrs. Longfield, Kelly and Armstrong. 
You asked him did he know whether there were any 
negotiations for sale and he said he did not know. 
I am in a position to say that there were. The. firm 
of solicitors in Dublin made an offer. Some of the 
tenants resided in Dromore West and some in Temple- 
boy. The tenants refused to buy unless the Bally- 
grenagh ranch and other ranches or farms were sub- 
divided among them ; so the sale fell through. 

29040. Then Mr. King has got some tenanted land 
as well?— -Yes. 

29041. The firm of solicitors offered to sell this 
tenanted land direct to the tenants, and the tenants 
refused unless they could get Ballygrenagh grass land 
as well?— Yes ; they made no offer of the untenanted 
land, but they offered to sell their farms to the 
tenants, who refused to buy, as their own holdings 
would not be enlarged. 

29042. No more was heard of it?— No more was 
heard of it since. 

29043. Sir Francis Mowatt.— How long ago is that? 
—-About one and a half years. 

29044. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The tenants 
asked the owner to cut up this grazing ranch and sell 
it to them? — The tenants demanded that as a con- 
dition of sale, and it was denied. 

29045. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did the price suit them 
otherwise? — There would not be much trouble about 


the price if they got the lands for 5s. in the £ im- 
mediate reduction off. 

29045. It was only the question of splitting up these 
lands that came between them? — Yes. I am not a 
tenant on that property, but some of my neighbours 
are. They appointed me to represent them here at 
this Commission. 

29047. Chairman. — Is there anything else you would 
like to tell us ? — No, except that there is a farm lying 
derelict — the Garryduff farm, of about eighty acres. 
No man will bid for it. The people round that farm 
say it should be sold for the purpose of improving 
their uneconomic holdings. 

29048. Whom does that belong to? — Mr. Beatty, of 
Inniscrone. Close beside it are about forty small 
holdings under £5 valuation. 

29049. What do you mean by derelict? — Without 
being utilised in any way. There are no cattle or 
anything on it. It is lying there growing wild grass. 

29050. Are there any houses on it?— There is a 
herd’s house, a labourer's cottage, a schoolhouse, and 
an old house that was a mansion-house about 200 
years ago. 

29051. Is that inhabited? — Not for the last thirty 
years. 

29052. Why is this left derelict ?— Because he can- 
not get a buyer for it. The people won’t send their 
cattle to graze on it. 

29053. Mose Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did this gentle- 
man try to sell this land? — He tried to sell it by 
public auction. The people of the district were 
opposed to this sale, inasmuch as they expected it to 
be carried through to the Congested Districts Board 
or the Estates Commissioners, in accordance with Mr. 
Wyndham’s Act. 

29054. Do I understand from you that the small 
occupiers on the verge of this property were opposed 
to its passing into the hands of private individuals ? — 
They were, and gave public expression to their in- 
dignation. They thought it should be sold to the 


Apr. 18, 1907, 
Mr. P. J. 
Qilligau. 


Mr. Thomas 

Patrick 

Melvin. 
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Apr. 18, 1907. Congested Districts Board or the Estates Commis- 
„ T ~ sioners, and then they -would derive a benefit. Before 
Patrick ** tllat y as a sort of accommodation farm to the 

Melvin. tenants in the line of grazing. The grazing is not 

paying them. Some poor men suffered by the transac- 
tion, inasmuch as they have no place for their cows, 
and they had to sell their cows. Still they don’t 
mind for the general benefit of the country. 

29055. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do they send 
their cattle still to graze ?— No. None will touch it. 

29056. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How long ago was 
this ? — Almost two years. 

29057. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Up to twelve 
months ago the small occupiers on the margin of this 
grass land were in the habit of sending the cattle to 
the land to graze— is that so? — Yes. 

29058. They used to pay so much a head ? — Yes. 

29059. Who conducted the management of the farm? 
—They had a herd, who took in the cattle, and re- 
ceived the grazing money, as they called it, or the 
rent. 

29060. Was the land usually stocked up to its carry- 
ing capacity ? — It was sometimes overstocked. 

29061. That all went on until it was proposed to sell? 
—Yes. Then they proposed to sell the two divisions 
in two plots, and, of course, then the people would 
be excluded. 

29062. Was the proposed sale by auction? — Yes ; 
but the sale was abortive. It fell through. 

29063. Did they divide it into two lots before it went 
to auction? — Yes. 

29064. Then in place of the surrounding men having 
this land it would have permanently passed into 
other hands? — Yes. 

29065. And the possibility would disappear of hav- 
ing tho holdings enlarged? — Yes. 

^ 29066. That was the cause of their displeasure? — 

29067. They intervened in time?— Yes; they 
assembled, and appointed men to speak to Mr. Beatty. 

29068. There was opposition to the auction? — Yes. 
Strangers would be afraid to come in there, inasmuch 
as the people would make things awkward for them, 
as far as they possibly could. 

29069. They made it plain that people coming in 
there would not be comfortable there? — Yes. 

29070. The owner, seeing that the auction fell 
through, did not press the sale to the surrounding 
people ? No ; but the Estates Gommissioners since 
sent down a man to examine the land, and see what 
the land would be worth, but I cannot say what 
arrangement was come to. 

29071. How long ago was that?— About a month 


a know yet what the result has 


29072. No one 

been ? — No. - — ■ 

29073. If the Estates Commissioners bouaht 
Mr. Beatty the, would make th. land avjf.bku! 
Yes. The people would be satisfied able?— 

pSlisi” r dm ’ t inow wl ' ether * Mie » iu t*k* 

29075. During this period of uncertainty the am- 
rounding men have left it severely alone?— Yes • 
they are determined. ’ a 

29076. They have not sent their cattle there?— 
29077 Mr. i, not b.ing S3 

No. There are no cattle, only the herds. Mr Beittv 
is deriving no profit from it. J 

29078. Moat Bor. Dr. ODonuEii.-Ia ho the owner 

oi tenanted land in the neighbourhood ? No • but 

four or five miles away he has a small property ’ We 
heard a lot about Ballygrenagh, but very little about 
all the grazing ranches m Tireragh. Passing from 
bligo to Balhna you can classify the whole baronv of 
lireragh as one grazing ranch. 

29079. Chairman.— Have you anything more to say? 
— Hiere are 1,100 acres m Ballygrenagh, if you in- 
clude the rough sides of the mountain, whereas I heard 
it stated here there are only 300 acres. The blue book 
gives a return of 300 acres. There is none of it 
tenanted land. There is one portion claimed, but the 
man won t go into court. That proves that there is 
no proper tenant. 

29080. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You say there 
are more than 300 acres of untenanted land at Bally- 
grenagh ?— Yes ; there are 600 acres of good land 
prime land. ’ 

2®°81- Your way of accounting for the fact that 
only 300 acres are given is that some sort of tenant 
has another 300 acres? — Yes. 

29082. In addition, you seem to indicate that there 
m a lot of rough land? — Yes ; rough pasture land. 
Very suitable for small farmers along the mountain 
side. 


29083. It would be a useful outlet for them ?— Yes. 
Of course, every farmer in the district has part of his 
land under grass and part of it under tillage. Some 
of the lands would not be suitable for tillage, making 
a horse do the work, but that land would come in very 
handy for the people of southern Templeboy district, 
and it was not tenanted at the time the Wyndham 
Act passed. 

29084. Chairman. — Some tenant has got a right over 
that rough grazing land?— Ono tenant has a sort of a 
right. An attempt was made to have a fair rent fixed, 
which did not work. If he were a tenant he would 
be entitled to get a fair rent fixed. 


Mr. J. O’Neill examined. 


Mr. J. O’Neill. 29085. ’Chairman. — Where do you live? — In Cam 
cuil, in the electoral division of Buncrowey, abou 
a mile from here, on the Ballina side. 

29086. Are you a farmer ?— Yes. I am the son of i 
widow, who has a farm. My landlord at present is 
Mr. Cuffe. Before 1902 it was Mrs. Grace Niddrie 
Then Messrs. Fenton and Lyons began to act as agents, 
immediately after an auction was held of the house 
furniture and farm implements, and in May, 1902. 
Mr. James L. Cuffe, of Aclare, came in, and took the 
place for grazing purposes. Mrs. Neddrie died ir 
October, 1902, and' Messrs. Fenton and Lyons con- 
tinued to act as agents for her grandson, Lieutenant 
Beamish, who did not visit this place since nor foi 
years before. In the beginning of 1904 the agents 
wrote to the tenants offereing them terms of sale oi 
their own holdings. The tenants said that they would 
not accept these terms, as the grass lands were being 
reserved. Finally the agents wrote to the tenants 
stating that they had offered' to sell the whole pro- 
perty to the Congested Districts Board, and that ne- 
gotiations were m progress for its purchase. In 
January, 1905, the Board’s inspector came to inspect 
the estate, and on that occasion expressed surprise 
that some of the tenants were able to live on the 
miserable little patches of hog he found them 
in possession of. All went well until some 
time m 1905, when the tenants received' the fol- 
lowing communication from the agents : “ We bee 

to inform you that Mr. William Robert Delacour 
Beammh grandson of Mrs. Grace Niddrie, who, since 
the death of the latter, has been the owner of Cam- 


cuil and Cuskernagh, has sold the entire property to 
Mr. James L. Cuffe, of Aclare, and be is now your 
landlord. All rents accruing due from the 29th Septem- 
ber last now belong to Mr. Cuffe, and on his behalf we 
enclose you a form, which you will please sign in the 
presence of a witness, and return to us without delay. 
By this form you admit that Mir. Cuffe is your land- 
lord, and unless we receive it back, signed by you, we 
must take it that you refuse to acknowledge Mr. Cuffe 
as your landlord, and it will thus become necessary 
to take legal proceedings against you for tho purpose 
of compelling you to do so.” The tenants did not 
sign the form referred to. There are thirteen tenants, 
and of these nine have land the total valuation of 
which is less than £11, and on these nine holdings 
there are forty-five people living. 

29087. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The reason they 
did not sign was that they wished, instead of a 
sale direct to them, a sale that would enable the hold- 
ings to be enlarged ? — Yes. The reason they did not 
buy direct from the landlord was that they wished to 
get an addition to their holdings. A man with a 
holding of a valuation of 5s. did not see his way to 
buy. It made no matter to him. Mr. Cuffe swore 
at Easkey Sessions that he got his conveyance of the 
estate on 23rd' August, 1905, while in September, 
1905, the Board wrote to the tenants saying that they 
had not yet completed the terms for the purchase of 
the Camcuil estate, the owner being abroad. From 
these facts it can be inferred that the agents nego- 
tiated' a private sale of the estate to Mr. Cuffe, with- 
out notifying the Congested' Districts Board of their 
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intention to do so; and tlie tenants were kept in 
total iignonanc© of the sale to Mr. Cufie until the bar- 
gain, •which has deprived them of the benefits of the 
Land Act of 1903, was completed. 

29088. Chairman. — Apparently there was a good 
deal of grass land about there which did belong to 
Mrs. Niadrie ? — Yes. 

29089. Has Mr. Cufie bought that grass land too ? — 
Yes. 

29090. There is a mansion-house there too? — It is 
used as a police hut at present. 

29091. Mr. Cufie does not live there? — He does not. 
He has more grass lands down here. He holds as a 
yearly tenant three extensive grass farms in this 
neighbourhood, the total valuations of which amount 
to about £200, and also a very large grazing farm 
in Mayo, near Ballina. 

29092. Does he farm these grass lands himself? — 
He has cattle there belonging to himself. 

29093. He does not take them from surrounding 
people ? — No. 

29094. Have you tried to buy from Mr. Cufie? — I 
don’t see what use it would be. What difference 
would it make to a man with a 5s. valuation? It 
would be better to be in the workhouse than to buy it. 

29095. The tenants would be willing to buy their 
holdings so long as they got some of the grass land 


as well? — Yes. That is what they are really in need / pr , is, 1907, 
of. - — 

29096. You said something about refusing to sign Mr. J. O’Neill, 
a form recognising Mr. Cufie as your landlord ? — Yes. 

They did 1 not know the law. They did not think the 
law would allow a man to come in .and purchase on 
such a small estate over the heads of the tenants 
whose valuations are from five shillings upwards. 

29097. What has been the result of that refusal ? — 

He decreed them for rent. 

29097a. Is not that a thing apart altogether from 
this form ? — Yes, but he did not ask them to sign this 
form before purchasing. 

29098. It does not become necessary then? — Seem- 
ingly according to law. 

29099. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Could the man- 
sion-house be used for any useful purpose in that 
locality except as a police barrack? — Yes. Twelve 
months ago the resident doctor of this place applied 
for a loan of £800 to get a mansion-house built. I 
think it would be a very suitable place for -a doctor 
or some such person to reside in. 

29100. In the case of intervention by a public board 
it would be important if you had any means of dis- 
posing of the mansion-house. That would at once 
take away a good deal of the purchase money and the 
instalments on the tenant purchasers could be met 
more easily ? — Yes. I believe that could be done. 


Mr. Patrick Marley examined. 


29101. Chairman.— Where do you live?— I live in 
Tembleboy. 

29102. Are you a farmer?— Yes. I farm 15 acres 
Irish. My father bought it from the landlord. 

29103. When was it bought ? — About 1847. 

29104. He bought the tenant right?— Yes. He got 
into it then. 

29105. Who is the landlord ?— Sir Malby Crofton. 

29106. What have you got to tell us?— It is very 
hard to live on a small spot of land like that. Poor 
men are paying very dear for it. 

29107. What do you do on your 15 acres— graze or 
till? — I do both. I keep a few cows and I till part 
of it. 

29108. What do you get out of your tillage ?— Oats, 
roots, meadow, potatoes, turnips, mangolds ; a little 
of each. 

29109. How much of it is under tillage? — About 3 

29110. You graze the rest? — I graze the rest. 

29111. How many cattle have you got? — I keep 2 
two-year-olds, 2 cows, and a couple of calves, and a 
horse. That is as much as I can feed on it. 

29112. Upon 12 acres of grazing do you mean to 
say you can only keep two head of cattle? — Two 
milch cows. 

29113. The land would bear more if you could put 
it on? — Yes, but then I have to take meadow off 
it. 

29114. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have a 
horse and some young stock? — Yes, I have. 

29115. Chairman. — Have you any sons at home? — 
The first I had to send away for want of employment 
at the age of 18. 

29116. How many sons are with you at home? — 
Three are with me at present, and' one is abroad. 
There are two daughters away in America and two 
at home. 

29117. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose 
America is a good friend of yours? — Only for it I 
would not be where I am. We all could not live on 
a poor patch like that. 

29118. Chairman. — Do they send you money from 
America ? — Yes. 


29119. Do all the three sons at home help you ? — Mr. Patrick 
There is only one able to help me on the farm. The Marley. 
ether two are young and are not able to do much work 
as yet. 

29120. So one son really does the farm ? — Yes. 

29121. Can he manage the farm himself? — He can 
by assistance, and by paying labourers on it. We 
have to get in workmen according as we want to do 
the work. 

29122. If you got an enlarged holding how could 
you manage? — The young lads will grow up. They 
are going to school. Then I would keep them at home 
to help me to manage. Of course when they come to 
any sense or perfection and see they cannot live at 
home they go away. 

29123. How old are the two young sons? — One is 
16 and the other, I guess, is about 13. 

29124. They are at school ? — Yes. The two girls 
are younger than that again, so then, of course, the 
family is weak. 

29125. Is there any particular point that you wish to 
tell us about? — No, except that if there is anything 
going in tire line of these ranches we should get a 
division. 

29126. Why should you ? — To keep my sons at home 
and stop emigration — what is required in Ireland. 

29127. Which do you think would have the best 
claim on grass lands : your sons or somebody whose 
holding wanted enlarging? — They would want to get 
an enlarged farm before they could live on it. 

29128. If another man had a small patch there, a 
holding that needed enlargement, don’t you think he 
would have a greater claim than your sons ? — -I can- 
not say. The man who has no land, would not he 
be more in need of it? 

29129. Than you ! — Than the man who has a patch. 

29130. If there was a man with a holding much 
smaller and trying to make a living out of it : suppose 
he was the head of a family and the only way he 
could make a living was to have a bit of land tacked 
on to his holding, do you think he or one of your sons 
ought to get it? — Surely the man with a family 
and having a small lot would be more entitled than 
my son so long as he was youthful and able to go 
abroad. 


Mr. Richard St. George Robinson examined. 


29131. Chairman. — I understand that you live at 
Seamount, Sligo? — Yes, I am a member of the firm 
of R. G. & J. D. Robinson, Land Agents, whose 
f +v neSS was es t a blished about 1820. I succeeded my 
father as a partner in 1869. We manage estates in 
every county in Connaught, and also in Donegal. 
1 have been a Grand Juror and Magistrate for County 
ougo for about thirty years, and I farm about 300 
acres. In the County Sligo, if suitable land were 


being divided for enlarging small holdings, each such Mr. Bichard 
occupier (including the land already held by him) St. George 
should have in all sufficient to rear three or four Kobinson. 
cows and their calves till year-olds, with sufficient 
meadow and tillage, which a man could work with 
his own family. The area of the land required for 
such would, to a great extent, depend on the quality, 
say, one valued at £12 or over. 
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29132. That is your definition of an economic hold- 
ing? — Yes. Of course the more they get the better. 

20133. Why should they keep their young stock 
only until they are a year old? — The year-olds sell 
at such a high price in the country that the sooner a 
man sells them the more money he makes, in .addition 
to which a farm of this size would he unable to carry 
them for a longer period. 

29134. Don’t you agree that the more he can fatten 
the more his profit? — Very few small farmers fatten at 
all. Men up to 20 and 30 acres don’t try to fatten. 

29135. They could if they knew how ? — If they went 
in for tillage they might. 

29136. If the sort of holding you refer to, valued 
at £12 and over, were tilled, is there any reason, 
supposing they knew how to do it, that they should 
not be able to fatten their calves a great deal more 
than they can now? — Tillage does not pay in my 
opinion. 

29137. Does not it pay in connection either with 
dairying or fattening cattle? — It might pay with 
dairying, but you could not fatten cattle unless you 
had fattening land without tillage. You must have 
tillage or artificial feeding. 

29138. There is no reason why it could not be done ? 
— There is not. 

29139. Is it true there is very little profit in selling 
young stores? — The profit chiefly is selling year-olds. 

29140. Is there more profit proportionately in sidl- 
ing year-olds than two-year-olds? — Yes. 

29141. Taking beef that comes over to England, 
perhaps from Canada or the Argentine, what age is 
that beef when it is killed ?— Probably four years old 
I should think, from what I have heard. I have only 
heard that. I never tried to eat any of that beef. 

29142. There must be a great deal of beef of first- 
class quality sold in the English market which is a 
good deal younger? — Yes. They are put as 1-^-year 
olds into stalls in England and Scotland and they 
come out as 2-year-olds fat. Argentine beef is alto- 
gether grass-fed. 

29143. Is that the reason why you think they would 
be old from the Argentine? — I always heard they were 
from the shippers. Some of them told me that the 
cattle very often were never less than four years old. 

29144. Suppose a man was able to keep a beast 
until it was two years old — I am not. talking of a 
small farming man, but a man who has got sufficient 
land to do it xn a scientific manner — and fatten it and 
then sell it as prime beef, surely that would be more 
profitable than selling it as a yearling? — The prices 
of year-olds are much greater in proportion than 
those of two-vear-olds. I have paid up to £8 2s. bd. 
for year-olds this month. I have bought two-year- 
olds very good for £11. That is a difference of only 
£3 fox - another year’s keep. 

29145. Six- Fiuncis Mowatt. — W as that an ex- 
ceptional price or an average price? — From £7 to £8 
is about an average price for good year-olds. 

29146. What is the average price of good two-year- 
olds ? — I have bought some up to £12, but I never did 
it before. They are about £1 5s. dearer this year 
than they have been for some year’s past. 

29147. Mr. Kavanagh. — W hat is the keep of a 
yeax-ling for a year?— They get a good portion of the 
cow’s milk 

29148. You say there is only £3 difference in price 
between yeai’lings and two-year-olds? — Yes. 

29149- What would you consider the cost of keep- 
ing the two-year-old for the twelve months?— You 
would want to get £4 at least to pay you, and you 
would not make much profit out of it at that. 

29150. But it would be proportionately as good a 
price as^ selling a yearling ? — No, because they get 
i year’s keep in the one case, and only 


£7 c 


i- £8 for a 
£4 in the other. 

29151. What is the difference he should get for a 
two-year-old to make up for the cost of keeping?— 
You ought to get as near £12 as you could get. That 
is to give you a fair profit. So far not many new 
lettings have been made in this County by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, I believe none by the Estates 
oommxssxoners. If the new occupiers had not suffi- 
cient capital to stock their farms, they would be 
nl? 'tJ 0 meadowing, and conacre. 

29152. C HAIKU an. — That might be only temporary ? 
Yes, if ho has not sufficient capital. 

29153. That has been done, I believe ?— Yes. I 
beheve the introduction of strangers from a distance 
would be strongly resented by the occupiers in the 


neighbourhood. When discussing with the tenants 
on different estates, the question of sale to them 
where gx-azing farms existed, and their division was 
referred to by them, I have said to them that even if 
the owner consented, and could dispose of the grass 
lands to the Estates Commissioners, ho could give no 
guarantee how such grass lands would be divided 
that strangers might be brought from a distance for 
the whole or a portion of them. I have invariably been 
met with the retort — “ You can leave that to us, as 
we shall take good care no strangers are let take 
them.” 

29154. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNKit. — What class of 
people are these ? — Tenants on that estate. 

29155. Are these small uneconomic holdings?— 
•Some of them no doubt. 

29156. Did you point out that these uneconomic 
holdings would be first enlarged? — No, because lie 
grass lands in most cases were not in the hands of the 
owner. They were in the hands of judicial tenants. 

29157. Is not it a very delicate matter dealing with 
a question of that kind? — It is very easy to get the 
people on edge over it. 

29158. Hence, don’t you think it would be necessary 
to put the matter to them as palatably as possible?— 
Certainly. 

29159. Would not you say in those cases the right 
way for the public authority to intervene would be 
first to enlarge the uneconomic holdings in the neigh- 
bourhood ? — That would be the best way. 

29160. If put in that way would the same objection 
arise ? — I think xt would. The people on the estates 
want to get the gx’ass lands for themselves. 

29161. Do not you think the way you put it would 
be calculated to set them against it ?— What I wanted 
to make clear to them was that even if an owner 
had power to sell grass lands he could not guarantee 
what the Estates Commissioners would do with these 
grass lands, because they wanted to bind me down 
that the land would' be given to them. 

29162. In this particular case I gather from vou 
it was not conveyed to them that the Estates Com- 
missioners were likely to enlarge the small holdings 
around? — No. The claim was that the land should 
be given to the tenants on the estate. Thev wanted 
to bind me down that on a sale no one but themselves 
would get this land, and of course, I could not give 
any such guarantee. 

29163. You would not consider it unnatural on the 
part of these small holders on the mai'gin of this pro- 
perty to take all pi’ecaut.ions they could that strangers 
should not be introduced until they had their holdings 
enlarged ?— No, I would not ; but, of course, an owner 
could not give any such guarantee. 

29164. If they had got that assn ranee about enlarge- 
ment would they object to the introduction of con- 
gests? — I think they would. 

29165 That is your opinion. There is nothing in 
the history of the case to prove that 1 — No. Take, as 
an example, the tenants on portion of a County 
Galway estate (numbering 129) over which our 
firm are agents, on which there is a large demesne, 
and two large farms which the occupiers use 
for grazing purposes, with whom we have arranged 
terms of sales through the Estates Commissioners. 
The tenants would not have agreed to buy had we 
included the seventy-three tenants on three congested 
townlands on the same estate, situated about seven 
miles off. I do not think occupiers of small holdings 
in a congested district would be willing to migrate to 
new holdings at any distance off. See Mr. Doran’s 
answer (No. 2097), where he states the Congested dis- 
tricts Board have been unable to re-let some of their 
lands. A migrant would, of course, require a house 
and offices built for him, farm fenced, and, in 70 per 
cent, of the cases, capital to stock farm, as there 
would be no use in planting a man on a farm without 
means. The buildings, fencing, and stocking would 
cost at least £300. I should think about 20 per cent, 
or so of them would have sufficient agricultural know- 
ledge to work their new farms, if land was about the 
same quality. Migrants should not be allowed to sell 
their interest until they had been in occupation, say, 
five years. Sufficient land can easily be obtained by 
voluntary purchase if a fair price is given ; more 
than can be dealt with in the next quarter of a 
century. 

29166. Ohaisman. — W hy do you put the money re- 
quired so high as £300?— That includes the house. 
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29167- That is given him ? — I was not aware it was. 

i vinurtN . — The Congested Districts Board build the 
house, and add the cost of it to the annuity. 

29168. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yes, though 
not the whole sum, and the homesteads that have 
been provided up to this time have not cost up to the 
standard of £300?— For a fair house for a man and 
his family to live in, and for out-offices to keep two 
cows and a hors© it might. 

29169. ‘Chairman. — They are up to that standard? 
—You won’t build; that under £200. 

29170. For £120? — There would be a very poor house 
built for £120. 

29171. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Th© average 
expenditure has been something like £120 on the house 
and £30 on the out-offices, but there is something left 
for the incoming tenant to do in the way of additions ? 
—That may be. 

29172. Chairman. — If £150 is spent by the Board 
on the house and out-houses, and also on the fences, 
surely a very large suin would not be required by the 
tenant? — No; hut I contend that £150 will not build 
the out-offices and fence the farm. 

29173. It has been done under £200 in all cases. 
They are very good, with three rooms and little dairy 
places? — Only £50 remains. 

29174. You say that migrants should not be allowed 
to sell their interest until they have been, say, five 
years in occupation? — They get a very valuable in- 
terest. If you put a man on to twelve or fourteen 
acres, with a house, and giving him the tenant-right 
free, there is nothing to prevent that man selling his 
interest, and going anywhere he likes, and getting a 
good profit for it. 

29175. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It seems to be 
necessary to suggest some provision of that kind? — 
Yes. 


29176. At the same time in the cases with 
which the Congested Districts Board have dealt 
they have not given th© tenant-right in that 
way. They think the land of Ireland is not sufficiently 
ample to give people presents like that. They have 
always put on something for the tenant-right. They 
have required .a migrant to surrender the holding that 
he has left for the enlargement of adjacent holdings. 
That is his first payment for tenant-right. They have 
also occasionally added something to the annuity? — 
They have done very little in this county so far, so 
that I cannot speak from knowledge. 

29177. You say sufficient land can easily be obtained 
if a fair price is given ? — Within the next few months 
we are offering ©states with 2,400 acres of good 
arable land in hands. It only remains with the 
Estates Commissioners to give a fair price for it. If 
they do they will get it. If they don’t they won’t. 
It is all good land. I have excluded bog-lands and 
rough land from that area. 

29178. How many acres are offered? — It is not 
offered yet. "We are about offering it. These lands 
represent about 2,400 statute acres. 

29179. That is in the .County Sligo ? — Nearly all in 
the County .Sligo, except 700 .acres. 

29180. That is practically all grass land ? — It is all 
grass land. 


29181. Chairman. — Is your idea of a fair price based 
on what we have heard of — one and one-third times 
the valuation ? — Yes, with the option to the owner to 
have an appeal. In some cases it is very fair. In 
other, cases it does not cover the value of the land, 
especially very good land. Compulsory powers are 
quite unnecessary. If granted, there should be an m- 
tL Pe tr^ ent ^ ourfc A PP ea h composed of three judges of 
the High Court. In no instance should the fixing of the 
price be left in the hands of either the Estates Com- 
missioners or the Congested Districts Board. You 
^tght just as well say a man going to a fair to buy 
stock could fix the price he was to pay for them. As 
it is, the Estates Commissioners unfairly use a great 
deal of, so to Bpeak, “ backstairs compulsion.” 

29182. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That seems 
8trong?--I can back it up. I can read one of their 
ooim * nee< * not mention the name of the estate. 
<*9183. Chairman. — If you read that I don’t think 
it would be quite fair not to say the name of the 
%i e Jr Very W6 ^- I* is a letter of theirs. 

^ you w ^- gi ye me privately the name of the 
state then you can read it ?— -Very well. “ I am also 
suggest that if the evicted tenant is reinstated it 


may facilitate in arranging terms for the sale of the 1a 
rest of the estate to the tenants." ^ ’ L 

29185. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s not that fair? Mr. Richard 
— No. St. George 

29186. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is merely a suggestion? Robinson. 

— -It is a very disgraceful suggestion to come from a 
Government quarter. 

29187. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are not they 
charged with the restoration of the evicted tenants ? — 

They hold that out as a threat — if we don't restore 
the evicted tenants they will block the sale of the 
rest of the estate. As a matter of fact, these lands 
referred to are demesne lands, and never came within 
the ambit of the Land Acts at all. Notwithstanding 
this threat on their part we have offered to sell them 
this demesne if they will give us our net income on 
what tile tenant formerly .paid, not what we are 
making ourselves, because we make a great deal more. 

29188. Would not you consider that a public author- 
ity charged with the restoration of the evicted tenants 
should try to further that programme as much as they 
can on occasions of this kind ? — Certainly. 

29189. Why would not they allude to it in the cor- 
respondence ? — I do not think they have a right to use 
that paragraph. 

29190. It seems to me that it does not refer to price 
directly? — No. I wrote then in reply to that telling 
what we would sell for. 

29191. It is on the question of price apparently you 
say they use backstairs compulsion? — Yes. 

29192. I suggest to you that that phrase can scarcely 
stand on the evidence? — I think it does, with due 
respect. 

29193. It is a question of price? — I don’t object to 
anything about the price, but that pai-agraph should 
not be put in a letter coming from a Government body. 

29194. Let me read you your own paragraph. You 
say: — “In no instance should the fixing of the price 
be left in the hands of either the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board. You might 
just as well say a man going to a fair to buy stock 
could fix the price he was to pay for them. As it is, 
the Estates Commissioners unfairly use a great deal 
of, so to speak, backstairs compulsion.” That is 
“backstairs compulsion" in connection with price? 

— No, but in connection with sale. We are quite 
willing to sell without that paragraph at all 'f they 
give us our fair price. 

29195. It seems to me, without referring at all to 
the propriety or impropriety of that letter, that 
the letter scarcely supports this sentence? — I am 
sorry to differ from you, hut in my opinion it does. 

If, instead of accepting one-and-a-third times the 
valuation, the vendor elects to prove that a higher 
basis should be taken, his evidence should be heard 
by three arbitrators appointed not by the Government 
or airy Government Department, but by the judges of 
the High Court, with an appeal from them to the 
three judges. Further, if compulsory powers are 
granted, it would lead to renewal of boycotting anri 
agitation. The mere mention of compulsory sale has 
already done so in portion of this and an adjoining 
county. I can quote three cases which took place 
after Mr. Bryce’s speech announcing that the present 
Royal Commission would be appointed. 

29196. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Those are cases of 
boycotting and agitation? — Yes. If negotiations for 
a sale of an estate to the tenants were proceeding the 
compulsory taking of grass lands and introduction of 
strangers would stop the sale, even if negotiations had 
commenced on an estate, Where grass lands existed, 
the compulsory taking of them for migrants would 
seriously interfere with the sale of such an estate. 

29197. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You say you can 
quote three cases which took place after Mr. Bryce’s 
speech announcing the appointment of the Royal 
Commission ; but what connection would there be be- 
tween them and the appointment of this Royal Com- 
mission? — They told me in plain English they were 
going to get the land by compulsion, and going to 
force our hands. 

29198. Did Mr. Bryce say that this Commission was 
going to have compulsory powers? — He mentioned the 
word compulsory powers in his speech introducing it — 
not this Commission, but that it would lead up to 
compulsory powers. 

29199. Do you think Mr. Bryce foreshadowed what 
the report of the Commission would be? — He certainly 
referred to compulsory powers in introducing this 
Commission. 

9 2 
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Apr, J8jl907, 29200. I suppose there were cases of intimidation 

Mr Richard before Mr. Bryce’s speech? — Yes, but not in the district 
St." George * re ^ er to - It was one of the quietest districts in the 

Robinson! whole country up to then, but now it is very much 

disturbed. 

29201. But considering the whole country, is not it 
very much quieter than it was before? — I am only 
referring to this district. This county has always 
been a very quiet county, except a very small portion 
of it. 

29202. You would not think that any one spot in 
the country should be affected by Mr. Bryce’s speech 
more than any other portion ? — I certainly think that 
portion was. 

29203 Is there any reason why you should take one 
spot more than another unless there was a particular 
allusion to that spot? — Rightly or wrongly, they got 
it into their heads that this Commission is going to 
lead up to compulsion, and they want to force our 
hands. 

29204. You yourself would not feel insecure under 
compulsory powers if there was a proper court of 
appeal? — No ; I would submit to it, though I would 
not like to part with my lands. I have been connected 
with the management of estates and the buying and 
selling of cattle for over thirty' five years, and I look 
upon the grazing farmers as the mainstay of the cattle 
trade. In my opinion, the breaking up of all grass 
lands would be disastrous to it. If the grazing, lands 
are divided and cut up the competition amongst local 
graziers will disappear, and consequently there would 
be a fall in price. I do not agree with Mr. Doran 
that the small farmers would feed their cattle to be 
two and a half-year olds or over, or with Mr. Finu- 
cane, who goes to Belgium to prove his case. In the 
first place the area of their holdings would be too 
limited to properly mature such stores, and they would 
have to resort to artificial feeding, which they could 
not afford to buy, and which would also be unprofit- 
able. On the contrary, I believe the tendency would 
be to raise more young cattle, and dispose of them at 
the age. of from one to one and a half years. The 
existence of creameries in the country will also foster 
this practice, in addition to which the profits on young 
stock up to one or one and a half years old are much 
more in proportion than from the' ages of one and a 
half to two_ and a half years and upwards. The 
average price of year-olds in this county is from £7 
to £8, and these may sell a year later at from £10 10s. 
to £11. Yery good year-olds often fetch as much as 
£9 or £9 5s. You will see from this, it would be 
absurd to think that a small farmer will keep his 
stock to the age of two years or over. Take the case 
of twenty-two graziers in County Sligo, who feed 
annually between 3,500 and 4,000 head of cattle and 
over 3,300 sheep, which stock is practically all bought 
in the local fairs. If you banish men such as these 
from the county, where will the market for the young 
stock be ? The absence of even three or four of them 
from a fair makes a considerable difference, and a like 
remark will apply to the other counties in Ireland. 
Of course there are more than twenty-two graziers in 
County Sligo. I only give the business of the prin- 
cipal ones, who personally gave me the numbers of 
the cattle and sheep they feed. As an example of the 
extent of the cattle trade in this county, take the four 
leading fairs in the village of Collooney, seven miles 
from the town of Sligo — 23rd March, 3rd May, 17th 
September, and 31st October— and I find that last year 
two banks paid out a sum of over £62,400 ; this, of 
course, was chiefly to dealers, and would not represent 
anything like the total amount which changed hands, 
as many of the smaller dealers carry their cash with 
them. 

29205. Chairman. — Do you mean to say that this 
£62,000 was paid out immediately after these fair 
days?— On fair days to pay for cattle that were 
bought. 

29206. On these four days the amount paid out was 
that ? — Yes ; I got that from the bankers. The bankers 
are advised by dealers coming from a distance. The 
small local men bring the money in their pockets. I 
believe tenants, no matter what quantity of additional 
land they acquire, will not be inclined to increase the 
quantity of tillage, as the tendency amongst small 
farmers, now-a-days is to till as little as possible. 

29207. As to that, did you hear one witness who told 
ns this morning that he did not believe the small 


farmer could exist unless he tilled? — We will come 
to the figures later on. 

29208. You say, “In my opinion the breaking up 
of all grass lands would be disastrous to it and then 
you say, “On the contrary I believe the tendency 
would be to raise more young cattle and dispose of 
them at the age of from 1 to years” ? — Yes. 

29209. Won’t that encourage competition of the 
graziers ? — If the graziers are gone where is the com- 
petition to be ? 

29210. Why will they go if the new men sell more 
cattle at the young age ? — If the grass farms are taken 
from them ? 


29211. Sir Francis Mo watt. — You mean for 
grazing. I thought you meant for selling afterwards. 

29212. Mr. Kavanagh. — There are some other mar- 
kets as well as these? — Yes. 

29213. Is not that what the graziers buy, from 1£ 
to 2-year olds?— They buy year-olds and 1£ and 2 
year olds. I believe there are thousands of acres of 
fattening land in County Sligo, which is used for 
finishing beef and producing forward stores for the 
Scotch market. Another class of store cattle should 
be taken into account, that is, the small cattle reared 
along the mountain districts, which can seldom be 
sold under the age of 2^ to 3 years, and are exclusively 
bought by graziers for their land. As the possible 
importation of Canadian and other foreign cattle has 
been much talked of I wish to say that I think it 
should be strongly opposed, mainly owing to the risk 
of the importation of disease, which would entail 
great losses on all classes of cattle owners in Ireland, 
and secondarily because it might lower the market 
value of both young stock and finished cattle. It 
should be added, however, that it would increase the 
demand for, and therefore the letting value of grass 
land, and this fact should be kept in view in esti- 
mating tho fair price of such land if its present 
owners aro asked to sell it. With the exception of 
one barony in this County, the small farmers do not 
go in for breeding sheep, so that the cutting up of 
grazing farms would mean a considerable reduction 
in the number and price of sheep. Tillage does not 
pay as well as grass farming, so I do not think tho 
giving of additional land would be any inducement 
to small farmers to increase the area under tillage. 
As an example of how the production of oats has 
fallen off in this district, I submit the following 
figures kindly supplied to me by a leading firm of 
com merchants and millers. They purchased in Sligo 
and Ballysodare during the seasons 1883-4, 5,098 
tons of oats ; 1884-5, 3,927 tons, and 1885-6, 3,148 tons. 
The supply has gone on decreasing year by year until 
last season (1905-6), when they purchased only 365 
tons. The exports of oats from Sligo by sea during 
the last twenty years or so tell the same tale. The 
following figures are taken from the books of the 
Shgo Steam Navigation Company : —1884, 10,157 


29214. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is this the export 
altogether or by that particular company ? — The ex- 
port altogether. The other years are:— 1885, 7,522^ 
tons ; 1886, 7,886 tons. The returns for from 1887 to 
1898 not available. The returns for recent years are : 
1899, 605 tons ; 1900, 40 tons ; 1901, 308 tons ; 1902, 
187f tons ; 1903, 45 tons ; 1904, 60 tons ; 1905, 56| 
tons, and 1906, 18 tons. To estimate a fair price for 
untenanted land the minimum income from it should 
be taken to be the Poor Law valuation with one-third 
added (that is, the basis on which the Government 
assess the income tax, viz., Schedule A on the fee, 
and Schedule B on the occupation), but with an 
option to the owner to produce evidence to prove that 
his net income was higher. The owner then should 
get a capital sum which, if invested in 3A per cent, 
securities, would yield him the net income as above, 
in many instances, when an owner farms his own 
lands, the net receipts would not be a fair basis for' 
calculating the selling value. Ho often employs more 
labour than is necessary, for the sake of giving em- 
ployment, in making permanent improvements. Or, 
ne may not have sufficient capital to keep the lands 
rally stocked. Or, the grazing stock may be scarce fin 
tne neighbourhood, and, therefore, only obtainable 
at reduced rates. Lastly, but not least, many such 
lands are wholly or partially boycotted. 

29215. Mr. O’ Kelly, — You say, “ Lastly, but not 
least, many such lands are wholly or partially boy- 
cotted. Have you any cases in your mind ?-^-Yes. 
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29216. Would you mind mentioning them?— I do 
not care to do so. 

29217 Are they in the County Sligo?— I would 
rather you did not press that question. 

29218 Are they on properties over which you are 
t?— Yes. Mr. Commissioner Finucane contends 

that lower prices should be paid for tenanted lands if 
tho rents are mostly small, because he assumes that 
the landlord’s income from such rents is precarious. 
He must know very little, and have made no inquiries 
on the subject. Every landlord and land agent 
knows that these small rents are well paid, except 
here and there where political agitators try to get 
the tenants to refuse to pay their rents. 

29219. What do you mean by political agitators? — 
There is only one meaning as far as I know. 

29220. Have you any cases in your mind?— Yes, 
I have. 


29221. Are they on properties over which you are 
agent?— Yes, and others too. 

29222. Mr. Sutherland.— Is it general all over 
Ireland ? — No. 

29223. Mr. O’ Kelly.— Would there be many cases? 
—In some places it is very bad. 

29224. Are there many cases altogether ? — It goes in 
rings. There are more estates than those I am con- 
nected with. 

29225. Have you exact knowledge of the fact? — I 
have. 


29226. How many altogether are there in the County 
Sligo? — I don’t say what county it is in. 

29227. Can 'you really say there is a single estate 
in the West of Ireland at the present moment where, 
in your felicitous terms, political agitators tried to 
get the tenants to refuse to pay their rents ? — Tenants 
have refused to pay their rents. 

29228. Have they refused because of the work of 
political agitators ? — I believe so. 

29229. That is the case in the West of Ireland at 
the present moment ? — In parts of it. 

29230. What has been the result of that? — No re- 
sult. 


29231. Ejectment processes? — Not as far as we are 
concerned. We hope that the tenants will have sense. 

29232. You would not like to say that political agi- 
tators have tried to get tenants on properties with 
which you are concerned not to pay their rents ? — Yes. 
It has happened this year on one property. 

29233. The consequence was? — We did not get the 
rent. 


29245. Mr. O’Kelly. — B ut you speak with know- Apr. 18.1907. 
ledge of the other three ? — Yes. _tt . 

° >tr. Richard 

29246. Could you enlighten us as to the causes ^t. George 
which operated? This is an important statement to Robinson, 
go on the record of the Commission. Could you tell 
us any reason why the people on these estates refused 
to pay their rents ? What was the modus operandi of 
the political agitator? — As far as I know they were 
told not to buy unless they got the land at a certain 
price. 

29247. Told by the political agitators ? — Yes. 

29248. I suppose you were equally insistent that 
you would not sell unless you got your price? — We 
offered them very liberal terms. 

29249. It so happens there was a difference of 
opinion ? — I believe the tenants would have dealt with 
us straight off, because they are very decent poor chaps, 
not very well off. They are small tenants. 

29250. Mr. Kavanagh. — Your opinion is that a 
small holding is a better security to the State for 
purchase than a large holding ? — I would say equally 
good. 

29251. It is not worse at all events? — It is not 
worse. I have particulars of prices on some of the 
estates of which I am agent. 

29252. The Chairman. — You mean to say that the 
security is as good on a poor estate as on a rich estate ? 

— I say that generally the rents are well paid in the 
West of Ireland. 

29253. The money comes from America. It does not 
come out of the land? — No doubt some of it comes 
from America. 

29254. Take a place like Inishmurray? — They pay 
no rent at all there or taxes either or rates. _ They pay 
nothing at all but they use the county institutions. 

29255. We were told yesterday that there were 
twelve years arrears in Inishmurray. You would not 
say that the security of land in Inishmurray was ex- 
tremely good ? — I believe there are 100 years of arrears 
there. They never paid rent. I don’t call that an 
estate. 

29256. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would you call them 
large or small holdings? — They have very small hold- 
ings. The chief industry is mailing poteen. 

29257. Mr. Sutherland. — Why does the law allow 
that ? — It is seven miles away from the mainland, and 
tliey can see anybody coming. 

29258. Are not the magistrates responsible for the 
enforcement of the law? — You must catch them first. 

The magistrates will try any cases brought before 
them. You must first catch your hare before you 
make your soup. 


29234. You are proceeding against them? — Not yet. 
We hope to get the rents. 

29235. Are tliey long due? — Tliey are usually paid 
in November. The tenants are quite willing to pay, 
but are afraid to do so. 

29236. Are the tenants anxious to enter into an ar- 
rangement for the purchase of the property? — We 
showed them we were quite anxious to sell to them. 

29237. What prevents yon? — The chief reason was 
they wanted to fix their own price. ^ 

29238. My reason for asking this Is if there were a 
n number of properties on which the people revolted 
against paying rents we should hear of it in . the 
newspapers 1—1 think you have heard a great deal of 
it in the newspapers. 

29239. When you say they refused to pay rents do 
jou mean to say there was anything like the Plan of 
Campaign resorted to ? — I refer to only one district. 

29240. Does your knowledge extend outside County 
Sligo? — It does. 

29241. Does this particular ring extend outside 
Sligo ? — I would rather you did not ask one to name 
"the district 

29242. Yon have made a statement which will go on 
the records of this Commission. I want to ask you 
before that goes on the record can you give us any 
•cases in which this thing occurred. I am in blank 
ignorance of it, and I know the province of Connaught 
ver y well?— It has occurred in four estates which ad- 
join. 

29243. In Sligo ?— I had rather you did not ask me 
M ono t count y- H m in Connaught. 

29244. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are those four es- 
•tateg your hands ? — Only one of the four. 


29259. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not it he 
difficult for the fishermen to live ofi the land? — Yes. 
It is very light bad land. 

29260. On the other hand, you have not a good 
harbour on the island for fishing work ? — No harbour 
at .all, -as far as I know. You might be able to. land 
and you might have to stop there a week. You could 
not get ofi. 

20261. However much we may deplore illicit distil- 
lation, it looks as if they must live on their wits in 
some way? — Yes. I believe it would be a grievous 
blunder in public policy to abolish the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. They have done, and are doing, much 
excellent work, and no Government department would 
or could do the same kind of work as well. The in- 
come and powers of the Congested Districts Board 
should rather be largely increased, and their system of 
parish committees should be improved, extended, and 
assisted as much as possible. I think they should be 
asked to take charge of the drainage system throughout 
Connaught, as the new proprietors are unlikely to 
strike a maintenance rate. They refused to do so in 
the Dunmoran district in this county in 1903. 

29262. Chairman. — The local authorities ? — The 
landlords had, up to the passing of the Land Pur- 
chase Acts, to bear the cost of maintenance of schemes 
of arterial drainage, When the new landed proprie- 
tors came in the old landlords wanted them to join 
them in striking a maintenance rate and they would 
not do so, and the works are now lying derelict. 

20263. Before the Land Purchase Acts who main- 
tained the drains 1 — The landlords. 

29264. How was it managed ? — The work I refer to 
was done I should think in the later forties or early 
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7 . fifties. About 1,000 acres were drained. Since that 
work has been done whenever any damage occurred in 
the drainage system there was always a drainage 
board which entrusted a contractor with the work of 
repairing the damage, and struck a rate to pay for the 
cost of the repairs. 

29265. The rat© was struck by the drainage board ?— 
Who consisted of landed proprietors. 

29266. Were they constituted by Act of Parliament 
or voluntarily? — Under Act of Parliament. 

29267. The powers to- levy a rate were given them 
by Act of Parliament? — Yes. 

29268. After the purchase Acts did these drainage 
boards still continue? — I happen to be honorary sec- 
retary to this Dvuunor an district. The Beard of Works 
wrote letters to me to call meetings of the proprietors. 
I did. I happen to act for a great many of the old 
landlords and for some of the landlords who had sold ; 
but the new owners, the tenants who purchased, refuse 
point blank to have anything to say to it. Now the 
whole system is derelict. I believe the County Coun- 
cils can be called on to take over these drainage sys- 
tems, but that- would be out of the frying iian into the 
fire. 

29269. When you suggest that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board would take over this they would have to 
do it out of their pockets? — I would give them com- 
pulsory powers if necessary to strike a rate. 

29270. Why not give it to a local body? — I believe 
the County Councils have power, but I think that the 
Congested Districts Board would carry out the work 
much better. 

29271. That is putting the Congested Districts Board 
in a very invidious and unpopular position to saddle 
them with a work with which they have nothing to do ? 
— It is a very necessary work. 

29272. You say the Congested Districts Board is not 
a department, and is able to do its work successfully 
because it is not a department ?— I have not said that. 

29273. “ They have done and are doing much ex- 
cellent work, and no Government department would 
or could do the same kind of work as well.” Does 
not that amount to that ? — It pr acti cally does. 

29274. They derive their popularity to a great ex- 
tent from the fact that they are not a Government 
department? — They are a very competent department. 

29275. Some of their success must depend on the 
popularity ? — No doubt, but they are a very competent 

29276. Don’t you think very often in the difficult 
work, that the Congested Districts Board have to do, 
restriping land and generally undertaking work re- 
quiring the good will of the people of the locality, 
their success is due to a great extent to the general 

popularity of the skilled officers who carry it eut? 

I have no doubt it is. 

29277. If that is so would not it handicap them to 
a great extent to saddle them with work which they 
know beforehand is going to be unpopular ? — I don’t 
know about that, because it is absolutely necessary 
for the people’s own protection to maintain these 
drainage works. 

29278. Ts not the proper body to do it the local 
authority that represents the district ?— That is the 
County Council. They have quite enough to do to 
keep the roads in order if they would. 

29279. Mr. Sutherland.— Do you mean that the 
Congested Districts Board should do it at their own 
expense?— No. I mean that they should be em- 

powered to strike a rate to do it. 

29280. They are not a rating authority. You have 
and ? \ S most desir able that that 
authority should De used if you are going to lew a 
rate?— The reason I suggest them is tha/they are a 
very competent board and have very good men under 
then! and they would do it far better than anvbcriv 


29283. Sir John Colomb. — In speaking about the 
necessity of some authority to maintain drainage you 
meant somebody to take the place of the owners of 
property who have parted with their property?— 
Quite so. 

29284. Take the cases subsidiary to arterial drain- 
age, where portion of a drain went through various 
lands, was it a common arrangement with the tenants 
that each ienant should maintain his own portion?— 
That was so. 

29285. Did you find after the Act of 1881 the same 
power did not remain to the landlords to make the 
tenants maintain what they had agreed to main- 
tain? — That is so. 

29286. Therefore you think that being so, now that 
the land is passing into the hands of individual pro- 
prietors, it is very important from the State point 
of view in the interests of the people that there 
should be some authority who would do what used 
to be done, that is, to see that the tenants discharge 
their obligation in reference to arterial drainage?— 
I think so. 

29287. With regard to what you said in a previous 
paragraph, may I take it that all you meant was to 
pay a tribute to the natural hrnesty of the tenants 
of the West in discharging their rent obligations?-- 
Yes. 

29288. But at the same time you felt it your duty 
to point out that there were exceptions in exceptional 
circumstances where they departed from it? — Yes. 

29289. But your general purpose was to explain 
that in your opinion, with your knowledge of the 
tenants in the West of Ireland, they were anxious 
to discharge the obligation of paying their rents?— 


uiem and they would do it far better than anybody 
JKi"' f< ” The, have 

properly done. that the work was 


29290. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You say it would be a 
grievous blunder in public policy to abolish the Con- 
gested Districts Board. In what would the blunder 
consist? — I do not see what you are going to put in 
place of them. They are a most excellent board and 
have done very good work. 

29291. I suppose you have heard of the restrictions 
put upon their expenditure by the Treasury?— I 
would not be surprised at what the Treasury did. 

29292. Have you come to any judgment as to 
whether it would not be wiser to commit the counties 
of Connaught entirely to the Congested Districts 
Board, leaving out the Estates Commissioners al- 
together? — Personally I would rather deal with the 
Congested Districts Board. I am only expressing my 
own opinion. 

29293. Have you thought the matter over?— We 
have sold one estate to the Congested Districts Board 
and we have sold thirteen estates to the Estates Com- 
missioners, or at least sold them direct. Four or five 
a S e ’ . ^ think, in process of sale, and we are about 
offering three more. Of the above, only three have 
been inspected, and only portion of one conveyed, and 
that to the Congested Districts Board. 

29294. But do you see any inconvenience in having 
two bodies doing the same work in the one province?— 
Ihere is plenty of room for both— 

29295. Do they ever compete?— Not to my know 
ledge. The Congested Districts Board is not doing 
very much m this county. 

29296. Did you ever consider the matter whether 
it would not be as well to hand over the work of the 
Congested Districts Board to the Estates Commis- 
sioners because they are a Congested Districts Board 
now for certain purposes?— I never did consider it. 
■I would not like to give an answer straight off. 

29297. Again you say that no Government depart- 
ment could or would do the same class of work as well. 
What had you m your mind when you came to that 
opinion I— One reason is that the Congested Districts 
Board nave a much more competent staff, as far as 
ha V ve kn ° Wledge g0e8 ' than the Estates Commissioners 

29298. Are you acquainted with the staff of the 
Commissioners ? — I have seen some of their valuators. 

easier to come to terms with the Con- 
g d Districts Board ? — It is much easier to come to 
terms with the man who knows his business than the 
man who does not. 

293°°. Would you suggest that the Estates Com- 

ssioners don t know their business ? — I think a good 
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many of their officials do not. That is merely my 
opinion. 

29301. That opinion is based on actual contact with 
them ?— With the prices they offer. 

20302 . Is vour prejudice against them entirely on 
account of the difficulty of getting them to agree to a 
price that they consider extravagant ?— There is no 
danger of their being too extravagant. 

29303. You find a difficulty in agreeing with them 
as to price?— Other people have more than we have. 

29304. You say that no Government department 
can do the same work as the Congested Districts 
Board. In comparing that body and the Estates 
Commissioners, have you in mind any estate pur- 
chased by the Estates Commissioners? — No, but I 
have heard the prices offered for estates. 

29305. But prices and the doing of work like that 
of the Congested Districts Board are two different 
things altogether? — The Estates Commissioners have 
practically done very little. 

29306. Therefore is it just to make a comparison 
between their methods: have you in your mind’s eye 
at the present moment any estate purchased by the 
Estates Commissioners ?— No, I have not, except what 
I have heard from others. 

29307. You have in your mind’s eye estates pur- 
chased by the Congested Districts Board and im- 
proved? — I have. 

29308. When you have no knowledge of the work 
done by the Estates Commissioners how are you in 
a position to make a comparison? — I make the com- 
parison from what I have heard from land agents 
and landlords. It is merely an opinion and may be 
worth nothing. 

29309. You base your opinion on hearsay evidence? 
— Really a great deal of the evidence one gives in a 
matter of this land must be hearsay evidence. 

29310. You say the income and powers of the Con- 
gested Districts Board should be largely increased. 
On that we are all agreed. What power would you 
give them? — I would increase their income. 

29311. Would you give them' a larger income and 
no power to expend it? — If they buy estates outside 
the congested districts at present they can only deal 
with the grass lands in hand, they cannot give it to 
the tenants adjoining. I think they should have 
power to give it to the tenants if they cannot migrate 
people. At present if they cannot get migrants they 
cannot deal with tile land. 

29312. Would not the difficulty be more in getting 
the land than in getting the migrants ? — The difficulty 
is in dealing with the migrants too. 

29313. Congestion is a great evil? — Yes. 

29314. You would like to see it removed ? — As far as 
it can be dono fairly and squarely. 

29315. Lot me take a property where you have a 
good area of congestion and contiguous to it you have 
large grazing ranches. Would you agree with the 
view often expressed at public meetings, parties, 
boards and in Parliament that powers of compulsion 
to acquire any of the grazing land should be given to 
such a body as the Congested Districts Board or the 
Estates Commissioners? — No; I do not think com- 
pulsion should be given at all. 

29316. Your view is although you admit congestion 
is a great evil, the application of compulsion would 
be a greater evil ?•— Yes. 

29317. Why do you say that? — You can get plenty 
cf land if you pay a fair price for it. 

29318. They try that first under the voluntary sys- 
tem, but suppose you have a property in which there is 
a good area of grazing land and the landlord refuses 
to sell it, and that persuasion failed and everything 
else failed, would you feel it would be a greater evil 
to apply compulsion than to continue congestion? — 
Yes I say that the property belongs to the landlord 
and he has a perfect right to do what he likes with it. 

29319. Therefore the public interest must be sub- 
ordinated to the private interests of the landlord: is 
that it ? — That is it, if you like to put it that way. 

29320. In asking for compulsory powers for the 
acquisition of land we are not asking for anything 
new, there are precedents for it? — I am not aware. 

29321. You have a railway from Claremorris to 


Sligo ? — That is a different thing. The men from ^ pr ig # 1907. 
whom tbe lands for that railway were taken were well ' — 
paid for them. Mr. Richird 

29322. Is it not more desirable that people should Rob^onT 
live than that they should travel fast? — They would 
like to do both. 

29323. Which is the more important of the two? — 

To live, no doubt. 

29324. If you have a large area of congestion which 
should be xemoved, and if the landlord is unwilling 
to yield, would you not apply compulsion? — No; if 
the landlord wants the land for himself he has just 
as good a right to keep it as anybody else. 

29325. Take the case of a railway? — I don’t think 
the two fall into line at all. 

29326. Would you explain the difference between 
them? — I may leave that to you to do. 

29327. Sir John Colomb. — I wanted to ask you, did 
you agree with evidence we had to-day — I don’t know 
whether you heard it or not — that accepted this posi- 
tion, that if compulsion was to he applied to owners it 
must inevitably be applied to tbe farmers and shop- 
keepers who had grazing land? — I agree with that. 

Mr. Finucane describes at page 360 of the Appendix 
to the Third Report of the Commission how 
the Estates Commissioners value untenanted land. 

Tlie Congested Districts Board value it as a final tiling 
and add so many years purchase for the occupation, 
while the Estates Commissioners value it at so many 
years purchase, allowing nothing for the occupation. 

Suppose a tenant-farmer purchases the good-will of a 
farm, and then purchases the same farm under the 
Land Act, afterwards the Estates Commissioners have 
power to take it by compulsion — according to Mr. 

Finucane they would put a value on it, and the man 
would have to go out and get nothing for his occupa- 
tion interest therein. 

29328. You say a man has a perfect right to do what 
he likes with his own property ?— Yes. 

29329. Do I understand you to mean by that that 
in carrying out a national policy the landlord is not 
the man to suffer, and must be fully compensated ? — 

Yes. 

29330. That is what you meant? — That is what I 
meant. 

29331. Chairman. — I think you went a great deal 
further than that. Did not you mean to say that in 
your view the State had no right to compel a man to 
sell liis land if he did not wish it? — That is my view, 
that the landlord owns the land, and has a right to 
hold on to it; if he requires it for his own use I 
don’t see why he should not. 

29332. Mr. O’Kelly. — T here was a Labourers Act 
passed last year? — Yes. 

29333. The element of compulsion is there ? — Yes ; 
we don’t know how it will work yet. 

29334. That is another precedent? — Yes, I admit 
that. 

29335. Of course we have many more precedents. 

In the Australian States the Government are resum- 
ing possession of large tracts of land that wero given 
formerly to settlers, for the. purpose of promoting 
closer settlement? — I have not heard. 

29336. You may take it from me that it is a fact ; 
and I think they are making similar proposals m New 
Zealand. What is morally right m New Zealand 
ought not to be morally wrong in Ireland. Geography 
has no effect on morals? — Distance might have. In 
confirmation of my general views I wish to read the 
following memorandum, which was sent to me on the 
9th of this month by a small farmer in the Sligo dis- 
trict. It will be seen that his views correspond with 
my own in a remarkable degree, but they reached me 
after the outlines of my own evidence had been sent 
forward. He says : — “Some facts which may be worth 
bringing under the notice of the Royal Commission on 
Congestion. — An agricultural farm to ‘keep a family 
going at all must be at least about twenty acres 
(Irish) of fairly good land of mixed quality, suitable 
to the production of the different crops required for a 
small farmer’s housekeeping — to carry about five cows 
and their calves, summer and winter, giving about 
three acres to tillage. Many occupiers of holdings 
of twenty and thirty acres, Griffiths’ valuation, £18 
to £20, but only useful in one line, would find it most 
diffi cult to get on if not assisted by the produce of 
some of the large farms close by, while the holders of 
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Apr. 18, 1907, much smaller farms of general quality could make a 
good living. The most uneconomic of all farms is 
that of thirty to fifty acres of hilly stiff clay soil, 
difficult of access, requiring much labour, depending 
on favourable weather, with poor return, cattle never 
fit for the market, dairy cattle producing little, while 
rents and rates are more than proportionally heavy 
on such land. Many holders of poor wet farms, as 
well as thrifty occupiers of small farms, who could 
badly go on if confined to such farms alone, added 
much to their income by availing themselves of facili- 
ties for grazing on the larger grass farms in the 
neighbourhood, thereby keeping in hands their young 
stock until they become full value, sometimes some 
extra dairy cows, which through the creameries paid 
even better. Grazing rates Ming regulated by the 
market price of stock. This system by the winter 
feeding added much to the value and production of 
the Home Farm, while it inculcated thrift and in- 
dustry to the members of the family. Most owners 
of moderately large grass farms are most anxious to 
let grazing and at reasonable rates, because such a 
system involves less risk and capital. For this reason 
occasional grass farms are very necessary and useful 
to the very many small holders in the West, of Ire- 
land. Where large grass farms (not required for graz- 
ing) are stocked by the owners themselves, they cause 
a sharp local demand for the young stock of the 
neighbourhood, not yet fit for shipping for the English 
or Scotch markets. Without such local demand pro- 
ducers of young stores should suffer. There is no use 
of talking of home fattening on poor small farms. 
Where the division of large farms has to be resorted 
to, to relieve congestion, care should be taken only 
to take farms for that purpose where a large area of 
country is under grass lands, because the occasional 
grass farms is going far to help to relieve congestion 
already— its produce helping those around. There 
are many large dry grass farms in the West of Ire- 
land, used mostly as sheep walks, wh’ch would 1 never do 
for striping out to small farmers — they won’t produce 
hay and are useless for tillage. Twenty -acre farms of 
such land would only beget still greater poverty. It 
is a doubtful problem if a peasantry of uniform 
small landhoiders, or nearly so, with the resources 
of this country could be prosperous. The best at- 
tempts made to relieve congestion in its present state 
must only go to create it elsewhere in a few years 
and very likely a relapse to the old condition i"n the 
old places. Large grass farms at present paying a 
high rent— 30s. to £2 an acre— if bought up for dis- 
tribution on the basis of present rent, could never 
be made to repay such amount when in the hands of 
small holders, the land very shortly becoming de- 
teriorated Should migration from thickly inhabited 
districts do something to stay emigration for the 
present, it must only increase it the more after a 
short time. With a promise of a better education, 
and the commercial prospects in all newly-colonised 
countries, no young Irishman of any ability will 
settle down to the husbandry of a few acres of land 
here while he has reason to hope for a better condi- 
tion abroad. In a word, more real service could be 
done to the people of our country by some aid and 
encouragement to the industrious ones ; leave the 
idle and lazy to learn from their example : but, on 

+w rary i the - s t ve 7 day mak ”’g provision 
for those who put _ their backs to the wall and do 
nothing, thereby driving whatever capital and energy 
there as in the country out of it. Ireland cannot 
without Wh ° are playing on ifc from withi » and 

M i ost ^ Dr - O’ Donnell.— Are you aware 
'sthe law at present that when the Congested 
Board buy a Property it may expropriate 
the holder of a present tenancy for the relief of con- 
„ yo “ mean judicial tenancy? 

29338. Yes? — I was not aware of that. 


29539. As a matter of fatt, the Stale has abeiuiv 
conferred on the Congested Districts Board the ri«hf 
on one of its own properties of expropriating a nre- 
sent tenant for the relief of congestion. That beimr 
so would U modify the view you have expressed with 
reference to compulsion, if land is required for the 
relief of congestion and the landlord is given a suffi 
cient price, that compulsion should not be applied 7 — 
I am afraid I stick to any opinion. 

29340. Mr. Sutherland.— Your position is perfectly 
explicit. You say the right of the proprietor is 
superior to the right of the State ?— The right of the 
man who owns the land is to be taken into considers 
tion. 

29340a. Sir John Colomb.— You don’t claim for 
the landlord more protection than you claim for the 
occupying tenant? — No. 

29341. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A t present the 
occupying tenant may be compulsorily expropriated? 
— You will find he will be very well paid for it. 

29342. On the question of price, if there is com- 
pulsion you say it should be referred to a judicial 
tribunal ?— Yes, exclusive of the Land Commission or 
the Estates Commissioners. 

29343. That is the reason I asked would the fact 
that there are compulsory powers for the tenant 
modify your view to the extent that in certain cir- 
cumstances there might be compulsion for the land- 
J° rd . I wish to read a letter I have received from 
Major O Hara, Lieutenant of the County. He says: 

" In - former times on my property there was a staff 
of men and an estate steward who made and kept up 
roads and fences on the tenants’ holdings, and the 
steward used to advise as to the best use to be made 
of the farms. I do not think there is any tenant on 
the property who has not a road to his house which 
was made by the landlord, and I still keep up many 
of the roads on my property. Planting, &c., of course, 
one always did. Orchards were planted in many cases 
on the property along the foot of the mountain, por- 
tions of which remain in a neglected state still, as 
is seen on the road from Ballina. Money was bor- 
rowed for drainage and roads which I am still paying 
and j Gunk that should not be allowed to pass un- 
stated. Also in many cases houses were built for 
tenants. Another point which may be of use is that 
on some parts of the property where holdings were not 
large a field has been kept for the accommodation of 
the surrounding tenants, so that they could send their 
cows and young stock to graze there. Recently when 
there was talk of the property being sold, I was 
requested by the tenants in one instance to keep the 
land in my own hands for their nee as at present.” 
29344. Mr. O’ Kelly. —Major O’Hara did all this 
wo ^ k? — Ckl «fl y his grand-uncle and father. 

29345. Have all the landlords in County Sligo fol- 
lowed his example?— Not so much. Lord Harlech 
did enough. But a great many landlords spent money 
making roads and drains. 

29346. What percentage of landlords did that apply 
o^L ca 2, 0ldy re f er f° those for whom my firm acts. 
29347. Chairman. — Does your firm manage Lord 
Harlech s estate ? — No, but I know it well. I did not 
look into this question. I never thought of it until I 
got this letter yesterday morning. Looking into the 
applications of the Board of Works I find we pay 
them £520 a year for different estates. 

29348. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would the ex- 
penditure be repayable?— Not on Major O’Hara’s 
estate. Of course if we expend money on making 
roads into bogs or on drains that does to a cer- 
tain extent repay the landlord. 

29349. It comes up when the rents are being fixed? 
—When there is an accommodation road for a farm 
it is worth more than when there is no accommoda- 
tion, but most of the money I speak of is not re- 
turned. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, I 9th APRIL, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Courthouse, Tubbercurry. 

Present : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, Q.c.v.O. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. John M‘Loughlin examined. 


29350. Chairman. — You are nominated by the Sligo 
County Council? — Yes. 

29351. You represent Tobercurry upon the County 
Council? — Yes, I represent South Sligo, portion of 
South Sligo, and the county division of Kilmacowen — 
nominated by the County Council to be one of the 
two. 

29352. I think you made out a scheme of your 
evidence? — The population of Sligo in 1841 
was 180,886, and in 1901 it w 84,083. 
Area of the 'County Sligo, 452,356 acres ; 
under tillage, 74,508 acres ; pasture, 237,536 acres ; 
plantations, 76,078 acres ; waste, 120,819 acres ; and 
under water, 11,815 acres. The number of agricul- 
tural holdings in County Sligo, 13,491, and the mean 
valuation of holdings, £13. In 1906 the total rateable 
valuation was £214,216. The emigrants from County 
Sligo from May 1st, 1851, to December 31st, 1905, was 
79,829. In 1905 the number of emigrants was 792 and 
in 1900 the number of emigrants was 1,544. 

29353. Is there any particular reason why in 1900 
the number of emigrants should be so large; — were 
there any special circumstances in that year which 
made the figure so large ? — Well, yes ; I believe the 
depression of the times forced more in 1900 than since. 

29354. Was 1899 a very bad year? — Yes, and 1900 
was the year depression pressed most on them, and 
at that time the population dwindled down so much 
on that account. In 1905 the migratory agricultural 
labourers were 169 landholders and 725 not land- 
holders ; 899 went to England and Scotland, and 17 
to other parts of Ireland. The estates sold from 1st 
November, 1903, to 31st March, 1906, in County Sligo 
were 19, of which 8 were in Congested Districts. 

29355. Can you tell us at all the number of estates 
that were sold in County Sligo during, say, the five 
years befoi-e 1903 ? — That would be under the Ash- 
bourne Act? 

29356. Yes? — No, but I could look it up. 

29357. I see from returns prepared for the Com- 
mission that prior to the Act of 1903 twelve 
hundred holdings were sold under the various 
Acts, and since 1903 eight hundred holdings 
have, been sold under the Act of 1903? — The estates 
ini? *. rom November, 1903, to the 31st March, 
1906, in the County Sligo were 19, of which 8 were in 
congested districts. The number of purchasers was 
536, and the number of holdings on those 19 estates 
amounted to 800, including 278 in the congested dis- 

29358. That is practically eight hundred purchasers 
under the Act of 1903, and there were twelve hundred 
purchasers under previous Acts. Should you say 
under those conditions that the Act of 1903 has been 
a failure in the County Sligo ? — Well, I would not say 

is encouraging. 

29359. Although during the three years you. got very 
nearly as. many sales — at least you got two-thirds of 
a (. S , ak ? have taken place under all the -previous . 
Acts?— -I know that 99 per cent, of the tenant-farmers' 
were all anxious to buy if they could purchase at a 
reasonable price,. , • ’ 

29360. Do you realise what those figures mean — 
th & + t n years under the various Purchase Acts 

,-l . -nave been passed twelve hundred purchasers buy 

eir holdings, and in three years under the Wynd- 


ham Act of 1903 eight hundred purchasers buy their 
holdings — two-thirds of the number that have bought 
in the whole of the fifteen years before. Can anybody 
say under those circumstances that the Act of 1903 
has been a failure in County Sligo? — I do not say it 
is a' failure, but I say it is not as encouraging as it 
should be, because the tenant farmers, 99 per cent, of 
them, were prepared to buy at a reasonable price. 

29361. At any rate purchase operations have been 
from those figures very much accelerated in the County 
Sligo by the passage of the Act of 1903 ?— Oh, yes. In 
County Sligo the total number of agricultural hold- 
ings is 13,491. £4 and under, 3,511 ; £4 to £10, 

5,606 ; £10 to £15, 1,817 ; £15 to £20, 860 ; £20 to 
£30, 704 ; £30 to £50, 472 ; £50 to £100, 320 ; over 
£100, 201. In 1905 holdings of land in Sligo County 
not exceeding one acre were 896 ; 1 to 5 acres, 1,422 ; 
5 to 15 acres, 5,492 ; 15 to 30 acres, 4,495 ; 30 to 50 
acres, 1,574 ; 500 to 100 acres, 782 ; 100 to 200 acres, 
302 ; 200 to 500 acres, 123 ; above 500 acres, 37. 
Expenditure, on poor relief, year ending, September, 
1905— Sligo Union, Is. 7 %d. in the £ ; Tobercurry 
Union, Is. 10£rf. in the £. Average number of persons 
in workhouse, 1905, Sligo, 448 ; Tobercurry, 103. 
There is a great deal of untenanted land in the dis- 
trict with which I am acquainted. Ballintogher East 
Electoral Division — In this electoral division in the 
townland of Killerry there are 1,252 acres ; owner-, 
William J. Griffith ; valuation, £135. The popula- 
tion of Killerry fell from 241 in 1881 to 183 in 1901. 
It is in Sligo Union. 

29362. This district you are speaking of is close to 
Collooney? — No, it is on the borders of the County 
Leitrim, near Dromahair, just south of Louglr Gill. 
In the same electoral division, townland of Slesh- 
wood, Mr. Owen Wynne owns 374 acres untenanted, 
valuation of the untenanted portion £25 10s. Mr. 
Wynne owns many grazing farms in County Sligo, 
and the Estates Commissioners have advanced him 
£15,000 for the sale of his demesne at Hazlewood. 

29363.. Sir John Colomb. — You give the fact that 
Mr. Wynne was advanced £15,000 for the sale of the 
demesne, but what was the total advanced for the 
whole property, because he could get only a certain 
proportion for the demesne in relation to the total 
advanced, do you knew the total advance? — 'Mr. 
Wynne has not sold his whole property; He has a 
number of grazing farms. 

29364. Never mind whether- he sold his whole pro- 
perty or not. As you are able to tell us what he 
got advanced; for his demesne, L want to know can 
you tell what is the total amount advanced .for the 
tenants on other lands outside the demesne altogether? 
— Of course I did riot look up your price by what he 
got in the other portions. Ballintogher West Electoral 
Division includes 1,913 acres of untenanted land, 
exclusive of Castledargan mansion house and demesne, 
occupied by . Mr. Hosie. Only a small portion of 
those lands are as fit for grazing as for tillage. 

29365. Chairman.— I can only find in the townland 
of Castledargan in the occupation of Mr. Eosie 194 
acres? — — . 

29366. Sir John Colomb.— Do you mean that in the 
Ballintogher West Electoral Division there are 1,913 
acres of untenanted land exclusive of the 194 acres ? — 
Yes. 

h 
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hands of Mr. Hosie? — No. 

19368. The gross total is exclusive of the demesne 
occupied by Mr. Hosie, which amounts to 194 acres? 
—Yes. Ballinakill Electoral Division — This electoral 
division contains 522 acres of untenanted land, valua- 
tion £211. The population of this electoral division 
fell from 5,712 in 1881 to 4,359 in 1901. 

19369. Chairman. — Do you exclude in that the 
demesne occupied by Mr. Stack?— Oh, yes. I did 
not include the mansion house or demesne of Castle 
Neno, which is in the electoral division of Ballina- 
kill. Ball i sod are East Electoral Division— This divi- 
sion contains 377 acres of untenanted land, valuation 
£266. All this land is of the richest quality, and is 
exclusively used for grazing. The population in 1881 
was 888. In 1901 it had sunk to 667. Electoral 
Division of Ballisodare West — This division contains 
694 acres of untenanted land, most of it in the occu- 
pation of Mr. Charles Keene O’Hara, a large land- 
owner in the district. The valuation of this un- 
tenanted land is £172. One hundred acres of 
good land is held in the townland of Streamstown 
by Mr. Alexander Sim, a wealthy and enterprising 
merchant and manufacturer, and I have been in- 
formed that he would be ready to sell to the Estates 
Commissioners at a reasonable price. 

29370. What reasonable price?— At a fair value 
between both parties. 

29371. Is that estimated by you or the. landlord ? — 
lo give justice between man and man. 

29372. How do you know it would be a price satis- 
factory to both parties ? — I would say justice between 
man and man would be a reasonable price. 

29373. Do you know what is the price he has offered 
to sell at?— I am informed on reliable authority he 
wo n u n 1 “„ be Prepared to sell at a reasonable price. 

29374. If you don’t know what file price is, how 
do you know it is reasonable ?— Of course it takes a 
long judgment because it is very hard to arrange to 
satisfy the landlord and the tenant in a case like that. 

Chairman.— T hat is why I was surprised to hear 
you say what you said just now. 

29375. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D id you hear 
he was not likely to demand an exorbitant price?— 
pit ce 1 he “ rd h ® was P re P ared to sell at a reasonable 
.29376. Sir John Colomb..— D id you hear it from 
parties?— It was other parties. 
Th c ls ,, a . rumour?— A strong rumour. The 
L°P u , afc 7. ° f , t} ] 18 efcctoral division (Ballisodare 
fr °“ 85° in 1881 t0 712 in 1901. 
Electorai Division of Bncklieve— In this division there 
aie 411 acres of untenanted land, valuation £323. 
Owners Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth and Mr. Crichton. 
of exceptionally fine quality. 

29378. Chairman.— W ith regard to that— is that 
w! " dl Core-Booth considers to belli* 

demesne or not?— Oh, no; lie lives in North Sligo. 

miles 79 ThiS iS aWay fl '° m whei ' e he Iives ? — Twenty 

29380. Is that the land which he told us had been 
offei ? d to the Estates Commissioners?- 
1 eiliaps so ; I am not sure. 

S 1 - T Has any land there keen sold by Sir Josslyn ? 
—Well, I am not sure. I could not say. The nouu- 
lation of this electoral division (Bricklieve.) fell P from 
668 in 1881 to 499 in 1901. Electoral division of Cd- 
!w J ~ In ? iv electoral division, excluding Markree 
demesne and the mansion house, there are in the occu- 
9°°P e . r 2 >? 05 acres of untenanted land, 
?nJnf A n i° f 7 hlCl1 is £927 - A considerable por- 
29^? wLl &n / S ai ' e 0CCU P led b y game preserves. 

M, h t r. d ° you mean - “*» occupied by game 
jneseives ? — Game preserves. ° 

iaS 3 i w“ d H”? 0 “ r *° ’“«• “‘“1 

rabbits 7— No , portion of it is in game preserves • 
P h ® 8Sants and aU classes of game. It is given over 
to game preserves. 6 

a 1 su ?Pose, that is a general thing. Is there 

how l 1^1 SpCCla i a j OUt * hat land ? -You don’t know 
+ ^ ings stand ’ and ] UBt t0 g^e you information 
BL'TpSje? 1 ’" 11 « P™ over to 

d ° ff" by “P Ven DO' 

you mean to say nothing is on it except game?— Well 

tvt 


29386. Cattle preserves, too?— There may be and 
what is very rare there is deer to be found on it 
There is a deerpark, and there are deer to be found 
on portion of it. 

29387. Outside the demesne?— I could not say is it 
included in the demesne. J 1 

29388. Do you mean to say there are deer outside 
the demesne? — They have tlieir own park. 

29389. Tli at is the demesne ?— There are 2,505 acres 
of untenanted land exclusive of the demesne. 

29390. And on this land you can find deer?— I do 
not say that. 

29391. Where are these deer?— I believe the deer- 
park belongs to the demesne. 

29392. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou say the de- 
mesne comprises 497 acres?— Yes, and the valuation 
is £400 ; that is apart from the 2,505 acres. 

29393. Sir John Colomb,.— What sort of game is to 
be found besides deer?— There are hares, rabbits 
pheasants, partridge, and numbers of others. I sup- 
pose if we had the gamekeepers here they would give 
us more information. The population of Colloonev 
Electoral Division fell from 2,018 in 1881 to 1287 
in 1901. ’ 

29394. Is that in any way due to the rise of the 
game or not? — It is a misfortune to the country to 
lose such game as the population. 

29395. The two things are not joined in any way ? 
—The population fell from 2,018 in 1881 to 1;287 in 

29396. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D o you think 
when the population was at a higher figure was there 
so much untenanted land as 2,505 acres in that elec- 
toral division ?— There was a large portion of it, but 
I would not say there were evictions on that particu- 
lar estate since that ; but the population having no 
prospect before them to better themselves, they went 
to the four quarters of the world. 

29397. Chairman. — When the population was at 
this high figure in 1881 of 2,018 people living there 
were those game preserves then there or not?— Yes, of 
course they were there. 


29398. And game was preserved ? — It was directly 
after the bad harvest of 1879. The people did 
the best they could for a year or two, and when 
there was no prospect before them I believe they had 
to emigrate to better their condition. I believe 
that is all owing to the persecution of the distress of 
the harvest of 1879 and no room for the poor to make 
a livelihood at home — no change in the land laws 
that would benefit them and root them in the soil. 

29399. No change to benefit them?— There was no 
prospect before them that they could make a liveli- 
hood after 1879, and they emigrated to different parts 
of the world. 


29400. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Were the hold- 
ings small holdings? — Yes. 

29401. The people had no prospect of being able to 
live from their small holdings ? — I believe the popu- 
lation by dwindling down enabled the people on the 
small holdings to hold their own there, but what re- 
duced the population was the stalwart young sons 
and daughters of those poor struggling farmers going 
to foreign countries to make a livelihood. I have 
known in my own district struggling poor fanners to 
rear from four to six sons, and five had to emigrate 
although being reared up as expert farmers ; if they 
were rooted in the soil they could live in the country. 
The most stalwart and able and the most intelligent 
went to foreign countries to fight the battle of life, 
leaving the weak and the aged. 

29402. What class of farms had they ? — Small farms 

from £20 valuation to £1, I would say. 

29403. Sir John Colomb. — You are now dealing 
with Collooney? — Yes. 

29404. Are you aware that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the farmers in that district are over £10 
in valuation? Is that so? — We do not take into con- 
sideration what I call the poor man, the labouring 
man who helped to build the population — they had 
to emigrate. 

29405. Are you aware that the number of small 
holdings in Collooney is very small compared to other 
parts of Ireland, and if you take £10 as the economic 
valuation, the overwhelming number are over that? — 
I would ask you 

29406. I merely ask you are you aware of it?— I am 
not aware, but I know it. is the poor labouring man’s- 
family that emigrates most. 
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00407 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— From the return 
T hTve here before me, I think your general descrip- 
tor, must be pretty correct. In that electoral divi- 
sion there are *f ort/-five holdings under £4 in valua- 
tion and forty-three under £10 valuation. 

29408. Sir John Colomb— Eighty-eight out of a 

tO 29409 'Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— So that if we 
prelude the holdings above £10 there would be over 
half the holdings not economic, that is, there would 
te eighty-eight holdings from which the tenants or 
the sons and daughters probably emigrated ?— Yes. 

29410. Sir Francis Mowatt— The holdings that 
were vacated by the emigrants, what became of them? 
_I would not say they were vacated. Of course the 
old people are there. 

29411. Do you know what happened the holdings 
that were vacated by the emigration— did ether people 
take them up or were they divided?— I did not say 
there were any holdings vacated like that. Of 
course in this electoral division it did not come under 
my notice, but I know that the bone and sinew of 
the youth had to go to foreign countries, and it was 
the labour of those that had to pay the rent in many 
casesi It was never taken from the land. Electoral 
Division of Drumfin — In this electoral division there 
are 385 acres of untenanted land. The population of 
this electoral division fell from 937 in 1881 to 792 
in 1901, from similar causes, I suppose. 

29412. Mr. Kavanagh— You do not give the valua- 
tion — are they mountain lands? — No. 

29413. You gave the valuation in every other case? 
—I have not taken it here. Electoral Division of Kil- 
mackowen— In this electoral division there are 365 
acres of untenanted land, valuation £371. The popu- 
lation in 1881 was 1709, and in 1901 it had fallen 
to 1,363. Electoral Division of Knocknarea — Exclud- 
ing the demesne and mansion house of Mr. J. F. 
"Walker, this electoral division contains 953 acres of 
untenanted land, valuation £738. The population 
was 1,207 in 1881 and in 1901 it had fallen to 978. 
Lisconny Electoral Division — In this electoral divi- 
sion there are four large farms of excellent quality 
untenanted. In the townland of Doorly there is a 
farm of 271 acres, valuation £189, belonging to Miss 
Cooper, and in the townland of Lisconny there is an 
untenanted farm belonging to the same lady contain- 
ing 226 acres, valuation £171. In the townland of 
Lisruntagh there is an untenanted farm owned by 
Dr. Tweedy of 128 acres, valuation £84. In the town- 
land of Spotfield there is an untenanted farm owned 
by Mr. R, A. Dilke containing 289 acres, valuation 
£129. Electoral Division of Riverstown — In this 
electoral division there is an untenanted farm at 
Ardcumber owned by Mr. Phibbs containing 161 
acres, valuation £100. In my opinion the whole of 
Connaught should be scheduled as congested. 

29414. Chairman. — What is the object of that?— 
To relieve congestion on the mountain slopes and in 
the bogs I would believe the entire province should 
be “congested” for the migration of the poor and 
overcrowded districts, and to make room for the stal- 
wart farmers’ sons that they could support. The 
Congested Districts Board or the Land Commission or 
the State should take over all those waste lands. 

29415. You say it should be scheduled altogether 
in order to relieve congestion from the mountain 
slopes?— And the bogs where the people are over- 
crowded. 

29416. What do you mean by relieving congestion? 
— I would say where a number of poor peasants are 
crowded in holdings of under £4 that some two should 
be taken up and removed out to the waste lands, and 
leave one in possession of what three occupy to-day 
to make an economic holding. 

29417. Yes, but that can be done without scheduling 
the whole of Connaught — that could be done now ? — 
I believe it would be the readiest method. 

29418. But without scheduling the whole of Con- 
naught you can do that now?— Every county and al- 
most every district has its own poverty-stricken corner, 
and I do believe that if the entire province was 
“congested” that we would be on the right road to 
success. 

29419. What do you gain that you have not now 
bv scheduling the whole of the province ? I suppose 
those places you speak of where poor people are 
crowded such as you describe are scheduled ? — Oh, no ; 
that is my point. 

29420. Do you mean to say ? — Where I live is 

hot scheduled, and poverty is extreme in it. 


29421. What you mean to say is that there are g p ,.. 19, 1907. 
places in County Sligo where there is considerable — 
poverty and those people cannot be helped because Mr. John 
they are not in the scheduled area? — That is my STLoughlm. 
point. 

29422. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How many 
electoral divisions in Sligo are scheduled, do you 
know? — Not one I believe of all I have read out. 

29423. You know that in these electoral divisions 
that are not scheduled there are townlands that need 
remedial treatment very much? — Yes, and poverty 
exists there as much and perhaps more so than where 
it is scheduled. 

29424. How is the valuation put up above the limit 
for scheduling in those electoral divisions? 1 Is it 
owing to the existence of large grazing farms? — Yes. 

29425. Chairman— Why do you say “Yes” — 
what does that mean? — The valuation of the large 
grazing farm is high. The valuation of the poor is 
small, but the grazing farms are high as the land 
is of superior quality. 

29426. That puts up the valuation of the district? 

— The valuation per head goes up. 

29427. In the good farms the valuation is high, and 
where people are crowded on the mountain sides and 
on the bogs, but where the valuation cf the electoral 
divisions is high owing to the grazing farms, they 
are not scheduled ? — 'That is my opinion. 

29428. Sir John Colomb. — Per head of population. 

You mean the small holding is rated at such a small 
valuation that the land with a high valuation raised 
unduly from your point of view the valuation per 
head of the population, is that what you mean ? — Yes. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — It brings it above the thirty 
shillings standard. 

29430. Mr. Sutherland. — About the scheduling of 
the whole of Connaught, what was your object in 
recommending the scheduling of the Province of Con- 
naught? — My object in having the entire province 
scheduled is that if the existing law cannot deal with 
congestion in those districts, where will you migrate 
the people to except you have it congested. • 

29431. That is my difficulty, and I am asking you 
this question — Would you confine the people of Con- 
naught to Connaught itself? — No, I would not. I 
believe there are counties outside that are in as bad 
a condition. 

29432. Do you think there is sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the people of Connaught to live all over the 
province? — I do not think there is. 

29433. You would not shut it out from participat- 
ing in the good lands in other parts of Ireland?— No. 

It would be a step in the right direction. It would be 
bringing the people from poverty to prosperity. 

29434. I wish to know clearly how it would be, be- 
cause we have recommendations to make. It does not 
involve that the present population of the country 
should still remain in the csunty ? — No. 

29435. Mr. Kavanagh— Are you aware the income 
of the Congested Districts Board is limited, and that 
consequently if you enlarge the area of congestion you 
take money away from perhaps poorer parts — do you 
know Mayo and Galway?— I believe the Congested 
Districts Board should get larger powers. 

29436. Would you compare your county with Mayo 
and Galway in condition of poverty ?— Unfortunately 
there are parishes to be found in County Sligo as bad 
as any other parts of Ireland. _ 

29437. Are you acquainted with Mayo and Galway? 

— Well, not directly, only from hearsay. 

29438. If you were told they were worse?— Well, 
if they are worse, I say God help them. 

29439. Sir John Colomb— You said just now you 
were anxious to get the small holders from the moun- 
tain sides. Well, now, if you take the case of Col- 
looney, I see that there is only forty-five out of 170- 
holdings not exceeding £4. Now, is there not at Col- 
looney more or less of a town? — Yes, a country 
town. 

29440. And some of those around the town have a 
plot of land and are included in that forty-five? — 

The land in the hands of the townspeople is very 
small. . ... ... t 

29441. It will probably be included in this forty- 
five ?_l would not say it could. * I do not believe so. 

29442. Holdings on the skirts of the town with a 
couple of acres would they not be included in the 
forty-five holdings under £4 ? — I would say that a few 
of the large shopkeepers there would own this land, 
but not the general working people or the poor. 

29443. But I mean all small holdings?— I do not 
believe there are any in the hands of the town. 

h 2 
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29444. You mean to say that in Collooney there 
are not cottages with small potato gardens attached 
to them ? — I "believe they . are . very few. 

• 29445. Can you throw any light on this? You have 
given very striking figures, and I must compliment 
you on the information you gave. Can you tell when 
you point to the decline of the population of Col- 
looney how much of that was emigration from the 
town of Collooney — young men and women from the 
town who were not on the lands outside? — I would 
not. say it is from the town. It is from the electoral 
division of Collooney. 

29446. That includes the town. What I want to 
know is whether in the towns such as Collooney there 
is an equal restlessness and desire of the young and 
strong to emigrate -as there is, unhappily, in 
the country ? From your knowledge of the country, 
because we come here to get information from gentle- 
men like yourself who know the locality and what 
they are speaking about— can you tell me that?— The 
circumference of the country round Collooney parish 
is mountainous to a great extent. 

29447. I am not limiting myself to Collooney, but 
as a type of the country town I want to know if there 
is the same desire amongst the young men and women 
in the town to emigrate as there is, I say, un- 
happily, in the country ?— Well, I believe the young 
people are more prosperous in the town than in the 
country round it. 

29448. Am I to draw from that the inference that 
the young men and women in Ireland do not leave 
the towns or small villages as much as people in the 
country ? — No ; they do not. 

29449. That is your opinion? — Rural districts 
suffer most. 


•I think there is a little confusion i 


mind. Perhaps you think that you could onlvo*^ 
out migration if the whole of the province is schedS 


That is not so. If those places that yoiTspe^w 
scheduled now-those poor places-you ca£ now und»r 
the existing law remove those people to grass land? 
any part of Ireland that might be bought bv the r 
gerted [Districts Board or th. Estates Commission 
The Congested Districts Board are not limited do 
nurchasimr land within the .... to 


the existing law remove those people to j 


purchasing land within the scheduled area The 
can purchase outside for the purpose of people inside 
the scheduled areas, and can move the people from 
scheduled to non-scheduled areas ?— If it i s voluntarily 
i. We want some little compulsory 


given to them. 


29459 It has nothing to do with that?— The power, 
of the Congested Districts Board would become more 
powerful. 

29460. Mr. Sutherland.— We were afraid you were 
wanting to limit it by what you were proposing 

Witness. All ^-residential g raz i ng i ands should 
be taken over by the State and used for enlargement 
of uneconomic holdings and for creation of new hold 
mgs. 

■or? 9 ! 61 ; Chairma ;N.— T hat is a very important point. 
What do you call non-residential grazing farms?— 
N on-residential grazing farms are those that are given 
over to the use of bullocks and sheep, nobodv living 
there. I have known some gentlemen to have six to 
eight or ten of those. They might live on one and 
have five to six more under the eleven months’ system. 

29462. How do you define the difference between 
residential and non-residential ?— The residential farm 
the gentleman lives on, and the non-residential farm 
he does not live on. 


29450. They suffer any way?— There is some little 
encouragement in the village. In Collooney there is 
Mr. Sims. He is a very enterprising gentleman. It 
is a little manufacturing town. 

29451. Does not that industry give employment not 
only to the people in the town but draw the young 
men and women from the parish towards the town ? — 
Yes, if it was larger. 

29452. It does do it? — Yes, they come in from the 

country. 


29453. And therefore the development of industries 
does tend to stop emigration from the rural districts 
because it finds employment for people who have no 

employment in the country and go to the town? Ob. 

certainly it would be most beneficial if you couM 
establish industries. In my opinion the whole of 
Connaught should be scheduled 


29454 Chairman.— W ould it not satisfy you iJ 
those places you describe as very poor were scheduled 5 
\°u told us there are places in the county that are not 
at present scheduled and where great poverty exists 
Linder the present law you cannot deal with those 
places because they are not scheduled. As a remedy 
to that you want to schedule the whole of Connaught 
Why not schedule merely those parts? Why do you 
want to schedule the whole lot?— My opinion is that 
if you were to schedule the spots most required, the 
most deserving portion might be left out in the cold, 
ay taking in -the entire province you meet with it. 
Congestion is so visible- in the different electoral divi- 
sions that except you include them all you will not 
Jut on the real road to create prosperity. 

29455. Would it not satisfy you if you had the 
cases scheduled where poverty could be shown to exist? 
—Where would you remove them to? 

29456. Where you remove them to does not matter. 
You could do that now if the place where the poverty 
exists is scheduled. If is not necessary that the land 
you are going to remove them to should be scheduled? 

strongly m each Electoral division, 
on/ic 1 ' 6 . wlU you ina ‘ (e tile selection ? 

29457. Simply wherever it exists. There may be a 
greaf many districts in the county where there is no 
poverty and where bii the other hand, there is 
J , T hy 1 do y? u want to schedule those 

places merely for the sake of dealing with a par- 
" u ^ nber of poverty-stricken spots?— I do be- 

iSI 1 h 1 ve ‘V rajm-for the land- 

Jess people and the farmers’ sons of the County Slieo 

o7fe hapS r e th .e more. congested counties out 
vL^- ei \ 0 I n i ^ nds ^ thout havi »g the entire pro- 


.. 2 , 9 ? 6 f,. 1 Su PP° sin g you were to say that non-residen- 
tial holdings were liable to be taken over by the State 
and supposing that gentleman promptly built a 
Iiouse and put his son into it, would you call that 
non-residential or residential ?— It would be residen- 
tial. 

29464. Would not the whole of what you want to do 
be frustrated by the erection of a small house?— There 
are many of those big men who have no sons. 

29465. I sujipose some of them may have ?— It is 
tlie poor unfortunate peasant on the mountain side 
who has them by the half-dozen. 

29466. Suppose the case of one or two who are 
fortunate enough to have sons. What is to prevent a 
man of that kind from building a house upon his non- 
residential holding and putting his son to live there. 
How are you going to meet that case ?— Naturally we 
could not touch it. It belonged to himself and his 
son. I say non-residential farms. 

29467. My point is, how are you going to prevent 
a non-residential holding being turned into a residen- 
tial holding in a few weeks by the erection of a very 
small house which could be rapidly built. Would 
not that make it a residential holding, and then you 
could not touch it?— You will be sure of the gentle- 
man 'who has no son to put into it. We want you 
to do the best you can for the struggling poor. 

29468. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not some- 
clung depend on whether the son was going to remain 
bona fide or not? Suppose the son went in there only 
for the show of residence, would you consider that 
should constitute him a residential . occupier? Are 
there not two ways by which land of that class mighc 
be dealt with ? The son anight go in there and become 
a 1-e£d fide occupier of the holding ; that is one 
way. The other way would be to go in- for a week or 
two. Would not- some test apply?— Yes. 

Chairman.- — S upposing he does go in as a- 
bona-fide resident, is it not likely , tha.t the man who 
had a non-residential holding . would be much more 
willing to put iu his son than to allow it to go out of 
his possession. _ * 

29470. Most Rev. . Dr. O’Donnell. —Don’t you think 
“ R went .out of; his possession he- would be paid for 
it sufficiently. In some cases he might be disposed to 
put in. his son,- but in many- cases he. would not ? That 
15 your point 1 — Ye$. My point is, these non-resjden- 
tial holdings should be taken over by -the State, that 
is, to relieve congestion, and, .. of course, where ,the 
gentleman had a son for one of his additional farms 
V®*® was no question. I would not dispute it. . 

49471. Unless it was a very, large farm, and if' 
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iie were grazing it, would you, under any circum- 
stances, ask him to surrender ? — Certainly ? — I believe 
<3od made the land for the people, and not for any 
gentleman 

29472. Chairman. — You have to draw a line. You 
told us that where a man puts in his son you 
would not disturb it, but now you say you would if 
it is of a certain size. How axe you going to draw 
the line?— Of course it is not easy to draw the 
line in a case of that kind; if we draw the line 
for the prosperity of our country it should be tilled. 

29473. Do you suggest the Congested Districts 
Board should act without any fixed principles? — I 
would give him thirty acres at least. 

29474. Then do you mean to say you would not 
allow anybody to have more than thirty acres ? — No ; 
I say tli at the stalwart fanner’s son that would make 
a practical farmer would be very happy to get thirty 
acres, and I know 80 per cent, of the people would 
become good trusted subjects here. It would create 
peace and prosperity if they were rooted in the soil. 
They would be thankful to get thirty acres of this 
land, and the gentleman’s son who would not be able 
to use a spade would not be thankful for fifty or a 
hundred. 

29475. We are probably all agreed on that, but that 
is not the point. How do you propose to do this ? You 
want to bring the man down and give him thirty acres. 
You have bought up the whole of the untenanted 
land and put people on it, and now you have got 
to supplement the untenanted land by taking non- 
residential holdings. In the first place how are you 
going to get over the difficulty of dealing with a place 
of that kind if there is a bona fide occupier on it 
in the shape of a son of the owner, and if his pre- 
sence is not to prevent you, how much of his land 
are you going to take — are you going to take all or 
leave some portion ? — If he is a bona fide, occupier on 
the land I would not touch him, but if he is 
bogus 

29476. If he is the bona fide owner — that is to say, 
if his father puts him in a house on the land, are 
you going to touch him or leave him ? — If he is bona 
fide he should be left there. 

29477. You would leave him there ? — Yes. 

29478. No matter what the size of his holding? — 
Except it was to deceive the Act. If he was put there 
for a bogus purpose I should say the question would 
be different. 

29479. Well, you come to a different question, and 
that is of having to decide why he was there. You 
know perfectly well there are such things as bona 
fide travellers. They are not always genuine, and 
you might have the same difficulty with bona fide 
•occupiers? — If it was cleai-ly proved he was bona 
fide it was all right. 

29480. What do you call a genuine occupier — 
would you call the son of a man put in there to 
occupy a house a bona fide occupier?— If the son oc- 
cupies one of the farms belonging to his father, why 
■should not he be there? My evidence is, these non- 
residential farms being so numerous in the district, 
and our population dwindling down, and our country 
driving to decay from an agricultural point of 
view 


29481. I think you would find them less numerous 
! f y°h proposed anything like that? — I say this, that 
instead of the stalwart sons of the farmers going to 
use their hands and brains to build up the pros- 
perity of other countries, . every attempt should be 
made to keep them on the land. .Their labour would 
•enrich the country by making the land pay. There 
are ?■ .1°^ 'of- those big farms going back to prairie 
■condition. The water 'is. nqt drained, and the land 
is not 'tilled. • ’ It is splendid crop land if it was 
bands of young farmer’s sons that 
would be willing- and able to ' mkke it pay. 

.29482.. Why is. it. not tilled now if it would be 
s® much better' under ■ tillage ?— By the, ; labour- of. 
these poor people they are striving fo rear large ■ 
amilifeg'on the mountain side. They are struggling'! 
an uphill battle until they become men, able to fit 
,® mto go to foreign countries to make a 'livelihood. 
AU thoee lands are in the hands of lion-rgsidential 
graziers.. ■ »• “ 


29483. ! Why' does hot that gentleman till at — if'.; 
an nas a 'hundred acres of grass, and if that- hole 
K /Wald j>ay very much. b?fter under : tillage; wh 
■ ne .continue, to carry, on .a systen? of ; agricultui 


that is not . as profitable ? — We have two classes. 
There is the industrious, hard-working class, and the 
idle and unproductive class. One works, and the 
other won’t. 

29484. -The people who graze are unproductive? — 
Yes. 

29485. Sir John Colomb. — You are anxious to re- 
distribute what you call the untenanted land among 
the smaller tenants? — Yes, and the landless people 
and the young farmers’ sons. 

29486. Are yon thinking of the sons of occupiers, 
or are you thinking of the small occupiers them- 
selves? — I am thinking more of their family, their 
growing sons. 

29487. You think it more important to get those 
grass lands for the sake of the farmers’ sons than 
for the sake of the small holders in the bog? — I 
would say I would get it for- the sake of both where 
congestion would be very visible. I would give three 
small holdings to one. 

29488. You have spoken of the desire to place stal- 
wart farmers’ industrious sons on the land, and I 
want to know in your idea of acquiring untenanted 
lands whether yon mean for the purpose of fixing 
fanners’ sons upon them ? — Principally. 

29489. Well, now, in those lands you are anxious 
to get hold of for the purpose of settling farmers’ sons 
upon them, I suppose whoever uses the untenanted 
land ought, in your opinion, to he purchased out or 
disposed of? — Yes. 

29490. Supposing that the grazing farm is in the 
hands of a man who has a tillage farm and who has 
acquired by the sweat of tillage and industry money 
and buys up the grazing farm in order to keep up his 
grazing land — would you take it away from the far- 
mer? — I would compensate him. 

29491. I understand that the man should be paid, 
but my point is, would you interfere with what that 
farmer did, taking away the holding which he ac- 
quired in order to increase his means of making money 
as a necessary addition to his tillage land? — I believe 
one farm was sufficient for him. I think that power 
should be in the hands of the State. 

29492. Then your policy of acquiring by the State 
untenanted land or grazing land would hit farmers 
as well as owners?— Yes. 

29493. Take the case of a shopkeeper who by his 
own industry and toil and by his energy and brains 
has built up property and money, and who sees a 
glazing farm and a good application for his money, 
and buys that grazing farm— are you going to go to 
him and say, “ You must give it up. We will com- 
pensate you?” Is that your opinion? — Yes. 

29494. Therefore your policy of compulsion as ap- 
plied to grazing farms is to take them away, not 
merely from the owners, but from the farmers adjoin- 
ing who have bought them, and the shopkeepers — in 
fact, from anybody in the world who would make 
money and put it into grazing farms as a matter nf 
business? — No, I would not say that. As you make 
a remark about the shopkeeper, he has the custom -if 
the poor all around and making a general profit on 
the poor man, and is not the class of man who should 
starve him from .the land. He is building himself 
up on the struggling fanners around him. I say the 
shopkeeper and gentleman farmer is a dangerous thing 
in the country. 

29495'. In order to improve the country you con- 
sider the shopkeeper and trader on which the country 
relies as a dangerous thing? — The poor man cannot 
touch land so long as the shopkeeper is a bidder in 
the field. 

29496. You would deprive him. of the opportunity 
of acquiring land? — I would give him a portion )f 
land 1 but not the face of a country for miles around. 
One or five farms .won’t do some shopkeepers. 

, 29497.^ Are you a farmer yourself ?— Yes. 

.29498. What is the size of your holding? — About 
thirty acres. 

29499. How much of that do you till?— I till a 
large portion of it.: 

29500. ‘How much?— Six or eight acres, or may be. 
twelve acres, and meadow portion of. jit. 

S&501. The Chairman- asked you some very crucial 
and pointed questions, and one of them, was why it 
is - if tillage t pays better than grass everybody does not . 
go in fofi tillage instead of grazing, and, T ask. you 
what proportion of your farm is tilled ?— Tillage pays -. 
twice over. 
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29502. I want to get information from your own 
instance as a practical farmer, and I ask you, out of 
thirty acres how much do you take for rotation crops? 
— Six to eight, sometimes ten acres. 

29503. Therefore you have got two-thirds at the 
least under grass ? — Yes. 

29504. Taking your experience, two-thirds of the 
acreage of the holdings must as a rule be under grass ? 
— I believe there is more ; there is generally more. I 
believe one-half the lands of Ireland should be tilled. 

29505. I am taking you as an example? — I say if 
we could create prosperity half the land of Ireland 
should be under tillage. 

29506. Why don’t you put half your land under 
tillage? — The labour is gone out of the country, and 
there is no encouragement to the agricultural labourer 
who_would make a practical labourer. 

29507. Do you mean you cannot get labour? — Even 
at any money. 

29508. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there one-third of the 
area of farms in tillage? — There is not that much. 
There is not one-sixth. 

29509. Can we see large farms on which there is no 
tillage at all? — Where there is no tillage whatsoever. 

29510. You do not contemplate cultivating alto- 
gether ? — I say one-tliird should be. 

29511. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — L et us look at 
that for a moment. If those lands were put into 
tillage you would not contemplate the tillage farmer 
every year tilling the whole of the holding ? — No. 

29512. Good fanning would require a very con- 
siderable portion of it to be under grass? — Yes. 

29513. A mixed system of farming is what you 
advocate ? — Yes. 

29514. Even from the point of view of good tillage 
the land should be let out in grass occasionally ? — 
Yes. 

29515. In addition to that grass, I daresay there 
would be a good deal of rough pasture attached to 
those farms ? — Yes. 

29516. In these two ways in a good system of tillage 
there would be a considerable portion of land under 
grass ? — Yes. 

29517. What you said about the advantage of keep- 
ing land in tillage seems to be very interesting. In 
answer to Lord Dudley and Sir John Colomb you said 
the young men were gone. Supposing there were 
some inducement to the young men to stay in the 
country would it not serve to encourage tillage on the 
farms ? — Yes. 

29518. If they were not flocking to America, as 
they are, you would find it much more convenient to 
get hands for your farm when you required them? 


29519. Do you think, as a practical farmer, that 
enough is being done to instruct the people in the best 
form of agriculture?— There is not enough done. 

29520. If practical agriculture of the best kind were 
brought under the notice of the people in a suitable 
way don t you think that of itself would constitute an 
inducement to till more?— What little information 
they have got is inducing them to till more. 


29521. Chairman. — I want you to give me your best 
opinion on one question. I want to ask you, 
and just take time to answer, what, in 

your opinion, is the real reason why so much 
tWx f ><rat n ere 8 rass — is it because 

-t Xeal ??\ a dl ® cult y in getting labour 
to till it, or is it because, in your opinion, as you said 
just now, the people who .graze the land are idle and 
prefer the idle method of agriculture ?— The large 
farms are in possession of those who will not work 
nor t!! 1 the land nor let the people who are anxious 
to do so work or till the land. They prefer to live on 
the grazing system— an idle life. 

29522. Is that because they are idle, and because 
they prefer to carry on fanning in an idle way, ox 
that they cannot get labour ?-I would not say it is 
because they are all idle. 


29523. Do you mean to tell us seriously that thi 
reason why there is so much land in grass is becaus! 
these people cannot get labour to till it?— Th< 
“STS *» ' b f tat i .till they don't m 

to till it. The land is not in the occupation of the 
poor fanners who would till it. 

29524. They could get labour to till it?— Thoi 
r ° , m ? ne J r - and could have horses, bui 
£? “ mt ’* *“ 


29525. Am I right in supposing the chief reason 
why this land is in grass is not because there is an 
insufficiency of labour, but because those people do 
not choose for reasons of their own to till it?— 1 That 
is my real opinion. 

29526. Will you tell me why you think that if you 
broke up those holdings into smaller holdings of 
forty or thirty acres that you would be sure to get 
this land tilled? — I am certain that would be done. 

29527. Why— how can you be sure that if you 
did that they would not be merely smaller grazing 
farms ? — Because it is so much more profitable to ftu 
the land. It pays so much more by tillage than grass 
the young farmers’ sons or struggling tenant farmers 
on the mountain sides or bogs, if they got into good 
lands it would be such prosperity to get from poverty 
to start in prosperity, I believe they would make 
it pay double. 

29528. If there was such a very great difference in 
the value of the two systems, do you think you would 
find the present people so determined to keep the 
land in grass? — I am certain they would work un- 
ceasingly for it, being the new created tenants. 

29529. But why is it that those present people 
prefer, according to you, to throw away all the ad- 
vantages of getting more money out of their holding 
by tilling it? — As I said, there are two classes. It 
came from father to son on the mountain slope t« 
work hard, whereas it came down from father to 
son for the grazier to he idle. 

29530. But, then, according to you, the grazier is 
not only idle, but an idiot absolutely to refuse to 
conduct his holding in the most profitable way?— 
Well, that may be as I have known. 

29531. Does it not strike you?— What I look to in 
a well-governed country is that the State 

29532. Does it not strike you as being very ex- 
traordinary that an enormous class, as the grazing 
class is, occupying in many counties great tracts 
of land, people should be so idiotic that 
they absolutely insist upon conducting their holdings 
in the most unprofitable way that can be found, in- 
stead of having more profit — is it not very extra- 
ordinary ? — Yes, but so long as they see the poorer 
class on the mountain side they are contented. 

29533. As long as they are much better off? — Yes ; 
they are better off and not working, and the poor 
man must be the slave. 

29534. Mr. Sutherland.— On what tenure is the 
grazing farm generally held — is it on the eleven 
months’ system ? — The property owner gives them to 
many on the eleven months’ system, and then they 
are used for .grazing purposes to take in the milch 
cow and dry stock. 

29535. Is it on the eleven months? — More are. 

29536. Are the majority ? — .Well, the majori'ey are. 

29537. I daresay you would hold in that case that 
a man who has only an eleven months’ take would 
not be likely to settle down or to invest his money 
in buying implements and horses to cultivate — is 
that one of the reasons ? — The eleven months’ man 
has no right to till, but there is what I call large 
farms. 


29538. Is that one of the reasons wby these eleven 
months’ grass men cannot cultivate ?— Oh, no. The 
eleven months’ system is worked principally between 
the landlord and the middleman grazier where the 
poor man has no look in at all. 


« m. . , occupies tne land— tne tiura 
man?— The middleman, and let the poor men come 
forward with their cattle and pay the highest grazing. 

29540. The middleman has the land?— He has set 
it back. 


29541. So it arises more out of the system of tenure 
than the economic question ?— That is doing a deal of 
the harm. If this did not exist, the real tiller of 
the soil would get at the soil. The eleven months' 
system is the only block .between the farmer and the 
land. 

29542. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — Take the 

general case, as put by Lord Dudley, and let us see 
how it works out. You have a grazing farmer who 
has two hundred acres in grass. Now, it is one 
thing to turn that into tillage and work it himself, 
and is it quite another tiling to have it split 
up into small farms, end a number of occupiers 
brought on the farms. I call your attention to this. 
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Might not agriculture on a large scale be unprofit- 
able when agriculture on a small holding would be 
very profitable? — Quite right. 

29543. Suppose a man takes to agriculture on a 
farm of two hundred acres, would he not have to 
employ all the labour?— Yes. 

29544. If he had a great many employed hands 
what would he turn them to on a wet day ? He would 
have a difficulty in employing them? — Yes. 

29545. Take that land split up into thirty-acre 
holdings. Would the tillage on those holdings be 
largely done by the farmers themselves? — Yes. 

29546. Would he have to employ a man or two? — 
It would be on a small scale. 

29547. No matter what the weather might be, would 
it not be possible for that farmer to find for his sons 
or himself useful indoor employment? — Yes. 

29548. In other words, from the circumstances of the 
case and climate it looks as if it would be possible to 
have remunerative agriculture on small holdings where 
it might be very dubious on large holdings ?— Yes. 

29549. When you propose that there should be a 
general turn to agriculture, is it agriculture in the 
latter sense that you mean. Do you mean that the 
land should be divided into comparatively small hold- 
ings, so that the farmer and his sons could do most 
of the work ?— Yes. 

29550. That is the class of agriculture which you 
consider takes most out of the land ? — Yes. 

29551. You do not undertake to say that in this 
climate agriculture on a very large scale would 
be equally remunerative. Does that distinction 
commend itself to you ? — Yes. I do not believe in the 
large holdings, they never pay. Furthermore, on the 
small holdings there is a lot of profit from the poultry 
industry and pig feeding and other small industries 
which the large holding cannot reach. If a man gets 
twenty-five to thirty acres you will have a little hive 
of industry in each house which would bring in their 
own different profits and each will create a general 
prosperity for the country. 

29552. Mr. Kavanagh. — You have said that tillage 
pays better than grazing? — It does, twice over, when 
done by the farmer who would be able to cover the 
labour. 

29553. You say tillage pays better in a small hold- 
ing but does not in the very large holding? — If 
labour has to be paid generally by the owner, of course 
it could not. The farmer and his family would cover 
expenditure on the small holding. 

29554. Mi\ O’Kelly. — W ould you agree with the 
view that tillage is decreasing owing to the objection 
of the people to till ? — No, I would not say that, 
though there should be some class of the community 
not satisfied to labour, but then from a general point 
of view the mass of the people are anxious to till the 
soil and make it pay. 

29555. Chairman. — You told his lordship, the 
Bishop, that in your opinion there was a great dif- 
ference between the profits to be expected from til- 
ling a farm, say, of two hundred acres and the profits 
to be expected from tilling a holding, say, of fifty 
or forty acres. His lordship put you a series of 
questions with regard to the method in which large 
farmers farming two hundred acres would deal or 
would find employment for his labourers when the 
weather was bad. From those questions you left me 
under the impression that you thought that whereas 
a holding of fifty acres might be profitably tilled, a 
holding of two hundred acres could not be profitably 
tilled ? — Yes. 


29556. You know the district pretty well, and t 
you know of any case here now at present of a farme 
? g ™. zln ,? farmer, with, say, fifty acres of land livii 
?J' ri0 *'? — ^ es > plenty with fifty acres. 

*19557. Grazing farmers ?— Yes, and round where 
live myself. 

29558. If it is possible, therefore, to make the 
prohts by tilling fifty acres of land, why don’t tho 
grazing men who own those fifty acres till? — He 
m «T Vin ® an mail ) and he knows the poor ms 
mountain side requires the grazing of a coi 
“ e P°S r man mast come in there and pay wha 
over that idle man s demand is. 

tJf 5 ? 9 ' J" otl ier words, his system of farming is 
mnnni" * beasts of the Poor man on tl 

mountain to grass?— Yes. 


29561. Therefore, in his opinion, it is better for 
him to carry on liis holding by using it as accom- 
modation land than by tilling it, so that the ques- 
tion of size does not arise, for two hundred acre 
farms may be used for the same purpose? — Yes. 

29562. What reason have you to suppose that if 
you were to create more fifty-acre holdings they would 
not be conducted in exactly the same way ? — I would 
create holdings from twenty-five to thirty acres. 

29563. What security have you that they would not 
be carried on like that ? — I do not believe they would. 
We would remove some of the unfortunate people from 
the mountain sides who would be anxious to make it 

pay- 

29564. How are the people on the mountain then 
going to rear their calves unless somebody is going 
to have accommodation land to take in the calves? — 
If one of those people on the mountain sides had the 
land which three occupied to-day they could do well 
without the accommodation land. 

29565. They would not have to send them down to 
the accommodation land? — No. 

29566. Mr. O’Kelly. — They would not need accom- 
modation land? — They would have their own little 
accommodation. 

29567. Chairman. — You relieve congestion in the 
district, and you have got, perhaps, three farms, each 
of ten acres ? — Perhaps not five. 

29568. Say five acres, so that you have three of five 
acres, making fifteen acres in all. Those three men 
have got two head of cattle each? — Sometimes one. 

29569. So they have got a calf apiece ? — Yes. 

29570. At present those three men have not got 
sufficient to graze one calf on their holdings, and 
they have to send their calves to the accommodation 
land? — -They make a little tillage on the mountain 
side and send the calf away grazing. 

29571. If you amalgamated the holdings you would 
have one of fifteen acres, and then, in your opinion, 
the result would be that five acres would be tilled and 
ten acres remain in pasture? — Some for pasture and 
some for winter feeding. 

29572. The three calves would be grazed on the ten 
acres of rough grass ?— Yes, and they would not re- 
quire the grazing farm. The grazing farm could be 
used more profitably if it was used in the hands of 
expert farmers. 

29573. The fifty-acre man down in the valley, having 
no longer any calves to take in, no young beasts to 
take in upon his accommodation land, would be forced 
to till it himself ? — Till it or take the compensation, 
and let him have it who would till it and be anxious 
to till it. 

29574. Sir John Colomb. — Could the ordinary 
holders of thirty acres in this county, in your district, 
which you know so well, do without an outlet where 
they could get grazing for their cattle?— That de- 
pends on the locality they are in. 

. 29575. I am asking now of your district. Suppos- 
ing that the lands used as occommodation lands on 
which they grazed their cattle, all ceased to be avail- 
able for their use, what would happen to them ?— 
They have to either till it themselves or take the 
compensation. 

29576. I am talking of the cattle. Does the thirty 
acre man . take grazing every year?— Very few of them 
m my district. It is generally on the thirty acre 
farm he keeps his milch cows, as he can profitably 
supply the town and also the creamery. 

29577. Well, he parts with the young stock? — Yes. 

29578. Who buys the young stock?— There are 
always the fairs — local fairs, ana fine demand. 

29579. Who are the buyers at those fairs? — They 
come from many places. They come from the North 
of Ireland. 

29580. Are they graziers ?— Well, even the farmers 
themselves buy. 

29581. Are they graziers — that is people who have 
grass lands and buy and make a market for the 
holders who have to part with the young stock?— 
Yes, and the farmers themselves buy. 

29582. Are they bought in the locality at the fairs 
by the graziers and people who have grass farms?— 
Yes, and even the farmers buy them, too. 

29583. Big farmers ?— Yes, and small farmers, as 
their means allow them. 


Apr. 19, 1907, 

Mr. Jalia 
M'Loughlin. 
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29584. Do you think if you broke up all the grazing 
farms that there would be the same demand for the 
young stock? Take the existing holders, now. What 
would happen to them if there were no graziers or 
any persons having grass lands that live Dy buying 
stock and keeping it on the land ? — I believe we would 
have a mixed system of stock and tillage, and it 
would pay better. 

29585. You mean that would be compensated by the 
existing holding adopting a different system of 'agri- 
culture ? — Yes, a different system. 

29586. You acknowledge otherwise there would be 
peat danger to the ordinary occupiers of land, small 
Holders in this country, if the market went from them 
for the young stock? — No, I would not say that at 
all. There is no fear of the market going except if 
the importation of foreign cattle came about. 

29587. Supposing a man were to go out to a grazing 
farm of two hundred acres and find certain cattle on 
it, I want to know, would those be cattle bred by the 
small holders? — No, I believe the price would rise 
for them. The more you till the less cattle could be 
raised, and I believe the price would rise. 

29588. Supposing a man was to go on to one of 
those grazing farms you have been describing, would 
a large proportion of those cattle on it be cattle that 
were bought and obtained from and had been pro- 
duced by the smaller holders of the district? — Yes. 

29589. If you take that particular farm you 
are speaking of, you would find on that farm the 
younger cattle that the smaller holders had been 
obliged to part with because they could not keep 
them on their own land ? — I do not believe it would 
reduce the price. 

29590. You would find largely the younger cattle 
that had been bred by the smaller farmer 7 — The 
smaller farmer when restored to the land would rear 
those cattle on his own little holding apart from 
sending them away. 

29591. Do they do it now? — They are not in posses- 
sion. On the land you would restore them to they 
would have a mixed system of cattle and tillage. 


29592 Mr. O'KntT-Tli, small farmer „ OT U 
finish the store himself ? — I believe so. 

29593. In that way he would do away with th- 
profits of the middleman?— Yes. 7 the 

29594. So you do not think the grazier is an eco- 
nomic necessity in the country ?— No, I believe he is 

29595. And that the profits he makes on that system 
would go to the small man ?— They would rise with 
the start he would get. 

29596. Would he need any capital to assist him 
oyer the interregnum ?— He would require something 
of a capital. 6 

29597. Chairm a n. — Just tell us about the sea 
fisheries ?— Steps should be taken to develop sea-fish- 
ing at Coney Island and Ballisodare Bay. 

29598. What could be done? — If there was some- 
thing of a small pier built that would be suitable to 
the people. It is in a very poor condition. 


29599. Is there any pier in Ballisodare Bay ?— It 
is a very poor one. It is in a poor condition. I may 
say all the fishermen say they are in a deplorable con- 
dition. Coney Island is in a very deplorable condi- 


29600. Do people live on Coney Island?— Yes, and 
cannot get off from the mainland except when the 
tide is out. 

29601. Have the Congested Districts Board done 
anything with regard to the fishermen at Coney 
Island ? — No, it- is not scheduled. That is my point. 
Many poor places are left out in the cold. 

29602. Have the Department of Agriculture done 
anything? Oh, yes, their intentions are very good 
but their services cannot reach the people who most 
need them. They did nothing in Coney Island up to 
the present. Even the prize competitions and every- 
thing of that kind are captured by moneyed parties. 

29603. I am talking of fishing ?— They have done no 
improvement for them there. The drainage of the 
Owenmore is a necessary work. 

Chairman. — Y ou need not go into that 


Mr. Charles 
Phibbs. 


Mr. Charles Phibbs examined. 


29604. Chairman.— You appear on behalf of the 
Landowners’ Convention ? — Yes. 

29605. You are a landowner in this district? — Yes. 

29606. You have been for more than thirty years ? 
— Yes. 

29607. You have been a magistrate for about the 
same time? — Yes. 

29608. Will you read us your memorandum? — I 
am a resident landowner in the Tobercurry district 
for about thirty years, and have been a magistrate of 
the county for about the same period. I purchased 
the Doobeg estate, on which I reside, in the Landed 
Estates Court in 1877. It comprised the whole 
townland of Doobeg, 742 acres, 2 roods, 7 perches 
statute. Of this 476 acres are in my own hands 
including about 176 acres of bog. There were twenty 
tmiants in 1877, and I created one new small tenant. 
The rental was then £190, which was very low, and 
it was raised to £224 on -a valuation made by a vainer 
nominated by the tenants themselves. 

29609. Sir Prancis Mowatt.— At what date was 
that raised ? — In 1878. Two tenants, whose rents were 
£6 each, sold- their interests to me some years after- 
wards, one to go to America, and the other wished 
to confine himself to a farm which he got oh Lord 
Harlech’s estate. I paid them their own prices. A 
third tenant, whose rent was £12, got into difficulties, 
and I bought his interest from him for £130. I gave 
him baok a small’ portion at a rent of £1 10s. and 
helped him to build a house on it, in which he still 
Hves. Most of the remaining tenants afterwards got 
judicial rents fixed, and, of course, 'got the usual 
reductions, and the rental is now £156. 


2*10. You bought a tenant's interest for £130, 
and still he remained there?— I gave him back a 
small portion of the holding. 

29611. What year was that?— About ten yekrs ago. 

29612. He is now a future tenant?— Yes, a future 
tenant. I paid £11,000 for the estate, which repre- 
sented .about twenty-three years’ purchase of the 
^ r L Va i^ tl0n ; a ^ d thirty-two years’ purchase of 
the poor-law valuation, and I bought subject to tithe 


rent changes of about £23 per year. The estate be- 
longed to an absentee, and was in a deplorable con- 
dition. Eighty acres had been let by the agent to 
conacre tenants who had been allowed to burn the 
soil. In addition to the Doobeg estate, I own - the 
townland of MnlLane Phibbs, near Clonacool, which 
is set to tenants, the rental being about £120. Until 
recently I had also six other townlands, now sold to 
the tenants under the Act of 1903, namely, two near 
Ballymote, rental about £70; two near Collooney, 
rental about £150; and two near Tobercurry, rental 
about £220. 

29613. Rental about £220 — were they pretty large 
tenants ?— N°, small tenants, all. That is the rental 
ot the townland. I regard the graziers as the back- 
bone of the West of Ireland, and if any policy is 
adopted which would greatly diminish their num- 
bers or their trade, the Government will create greater 
difficulties than they have ever yet had to face in that 
part of the country. The gigantic and widespread 
schemes of migration' and enlargement of holdings 
which have .been propounded by witnesses like Mr. 
Jtienry Doran and Mr. Commissioner Finucane seem 
to me to be both impracticable and mischievous. 
Iney would involve, as Mr. Finucane has proved, 
state advances to an amount equal to, or exceeding, 
the total advances made under all the Land Purchase 
Acts up to the present time.- A very large propor- 
tion of these small purchasers would not have suffi- 
cient capital to till or stock their enlarged holdings, 
iney would therefore have to meadow, or conacre, or 
sub-let most of the' land. The land would soon become 
deteriorated or exhausted by such -methods, and the 
purchasers would then declare themselves unable to 
pay their purchase annuities. Their 1 ast state would 
become worse than their first. The Government and 
the taxpayers would lose enormous sums by their de- 
fault-. Their bad example would tempt many other 
tenant purchasers to invent excuses for not paying 
their annuities also, and in a few years the whole 
policy of purchase, which has hitherto been working, 
well would get into great difficulties and discredit, 
and become the canse of a new agrarian agitation, 
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29614. " Gigantic and widespread schemes of mi- 
gration' . • ■ seem to me to be both impracticable 
and mischievous.” There have been, as you know, 
•284 people migrated under the Congested Districts 
Board, and there has been no case of failure?— I am 
only speaking about my own neighbourhood. They 
have only recently been placed on those lands. 

29615. If 284 men can succeed why should you 
«ay that a scheme of migration is impracticable? 
—That is wholesale. The evidence was very 
voluminous, and I have only glanced at it. That is 
my impression on reading it. 

29616. Am I to understand that you think migra- 
tion on a small scale might be carried out successfully 
and on a large scale it would not succeed?— On a 
wholesale scale. 

29617. What is there that would bring about this 
break down? — It would necessitate in the first in- 
stance the taking of all the land that is under grass. 

29618. Sir John Colomb. — I s your meaning this, 
Mr. Phibbs, that you wish to convey your view, that 
a scheme must be cautiously and gradually carried 
out, and that a great sweeping bold scheme suddenly 
carried out would be dangerous? — Tee, that is my 
idea. 

29619. You wish to rather impress the mind with 
your view that any scheme like that must be cau- 
tiously and carefully oarried out, and that a great 
sweeping reform suddenly imposed would, in your 
mind, be unsuccessful and disastrous ? — I believe so. 

29620. Chairman. — Might I ask you are you in 
favour of migration or not ? — Oh, yes, just gradually, 
if the land could he got, and if the people would agree 
to it. 

29621. If they will migrate you are in favour of it 
as a policy? — Oh, I believe so. 

29622. Then your doubts about it are as regard to 
the pace it should be carried on at? — Yes, very much 
that. 

29623. What would you call a reasonable pace? — 
I think if the land oould be acquired by degrees. 

29624. Could you give me any idea of the pace 
you would be prepared to see migration carried on ? — 
I am afraid I oould not. 

29625. Do you think if you delayed this too long 
all the land that might he available now would be 
bought up and sold ? — How do you mean bought up ? 

2%26. I mean this ; is it not the fact that a great 
amount of grass lands is changing hands, and the 
tenants are buying their lands and becoming pur- 
chasers? — I do not think there are many changes in 
the ownership of grass lands. 

29627. I think there are. A great deal has been 
1903?^ up ? — Bought up under the Act of 


29628. Bought up under the Act of 1903 ?— Where 
they can get it they will buy it as a matter of course. 

29629. Does it not strike you that if you proceeded 
very slowly with this scheme of migration, that land 
which you might want is every year more and more 
being bought up by men from whom it is difficult 
to get it?— Yes. 

29630. Has it struck you that the Estates Commis- 
sioners are buying as much grass land as they can 
get for the purpose of creating ne\? tenancies and for 
the purpose of putting back the evicted tenants — you 
know that is so?— Yes. 

29631. If that goes on, how would you suggest these 
migrations should be carried out. You wifi have a 
lot of new tenancies created in the persons of sons of 
enants, and evicted tenants ; and those people who 
are now ia the congested districts, living upon un- 
economic holdings, will be debarred from relief which 
a present exists? — -There are two properties quite 
^ - me ■ ’"'kmh have been purchased by the 'Con- 

gested Districts Board, and the land has 'been already, 

■or most of it, striped. 

29632. Would you agree or disagree that if a scheme 
“migration were carried out too slowly that the diffi- 
uities of it would be very much increased?— I think 

*>a£« likely to succeed. 

“?b33- If it is done very slowly? — Slowly. 
theTT’ , ^ a P you 8 oin g 40 retain a call apon 
veaif land how are you going to feel that in ten 
i,, i ;r or “'teen years you will be able to get grass 

‘ana i[ you do nofc buy it ^ ? _j jjgijgyg there » re k 


great many ready to sell who do not occupy the land 
themselves and let it for eleven months. 

29635. Owners ? — Landowners. 

29636. They are willing to sell ? — Yes. 

29637. What objection is there that the State should 
buy the land? — I see no objection to that at all. 

29638. Am I to take it this is what you mean — that 
you are prepared to see migration carried out imme- 
diately to the extent of the land that the landowners 
are willing to sell? — Quite so. 

29639. Well, when you say go slowly, you only mean 
you are not prepared to go faster if it means clearing 
men out by anything else than voluntary means ? — By 
anything else. 

29640. The line you draw is voluntary sale? — I 
think so. The other seems extravagant and expen- 
sive, the wholesale purchasing of millions. 

29641. There is not much danger in carrying out 
migration rapidly so long as the land is bought by- 
voluntary purchase? — No. 

29642. There is a considerable danger the moment 
you go to clear it out by wholesale means? — I think 
that is so. 

29643. Sir John Colomb. — The land cannot run 
awav, and the difference, with reference to Lord 
Dudley’s question, would be, it is the owners selling 
their land now to persons that become occupiers of 
that land — the land does not run away, it remains, 
doesn’t it? — Yes. 

Mr. Sutherland. — But the price may rise. 

29644. Chairman. — You say, “A very large propor- 
tion of these small purchasers would not have suffi- 
cient capital to till or stock their enlarged holdings. 
They would, therefore, have to meadow or conacre or 
sub-let most of the land.” Surely that would he 
rather a temporary process? — If you reduce land by 
every crop without manure or in any way reduce it by 
grazing without feeding, you reduce the value of the 
land very much. 

29645. I suppose there is a good deal of the lan-i 
<ould be described in that way now? — The older the 
skin is the more valuable it is. 

29646. Does not grass land deteriorate if you con- 
tinually graze it year after year? — It does, as grass 
land, unless you feed on it. 

29647. Is there very much feeding on those grass 
lands round here? — Not in the country generally. 

29648. Then the grass land is deteriorating? — Some 
of it has, and is. 

29649. That would be remedied by tilling? — Yes, 
proper tillage or feeding on it. 

29650. Then there is no reason to suppose that a 
temporary sub-letting either in conacre or meadow 
would be more disadvantageous than the present 
system? — I think it would. Of the two it would be 
worse. 

29651. What difference would there be ? — As I have 
seen it, and see it every day, at the end of three or 
four years it would grow nothing at all. 

29652. The small holder is brought from a poor dis- 
trict to a grass country, and he is put into 
a holding of, say, forty acres. He has not got 
sufficient capital or labour to immediately till as much 
of that or to stock as much of that as he would like 
to do. He, therefore, to use it up, is forced for a year 
or two to sub-let portion of his holding in conacre or 
meadow until he can accumulate sufficient capital to 
put stock upon it, or until he has got time to till a 
larger portion of it. What difference is there in the 
process he would carry on and what goes on now? — 
Your lordship understands in that kind of work all 
the crops are taken off the land. There is no feeding 
of the land of any kind. Under the landlord and 
tenant system they consume the produce off the land. 
There is great difference in land. There is land and 
land — very different land. You talk of any forty 
acres. 

29653. Forty acres of fair land with a man who 
cannot stock it all, and who has not got time to till 
it all. For the first year or two what has he got to 
do with the balance ? He is bound to sub-let it in 
some way? — I suppose he is if he cannot use it him- 
self. 

29654. And he will probably either meadow it or 
take in cattle. What is there in that process which 
would be more injurious to the land than what goes 
on now ? — Your lordship would see that if you worked 
land— a crop of potatoes and a crop of oats and one 

i 


Apr. 13, 1907.' 

Mr. Charted 
Phibbs. 
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Apr. 19, 1907. or two crops of rye-grass ; meadow taken oS the land 
Mr rv. n ..! nc is there- It is worthless then. 

Phibbe 29655. He does not till. The man has got a forty- 

acre holding, and he has only got enough stock to 
stock the half of it? — I thought your lordship meant 
po stock at all. 

29656. I suppose he has a certain amount of stock 
to bring down, or from the proceeds of it he has a 
sufficient amouht to stock half of it?— That is a very 
much improved situation. 

29657. But still even then he is not able to take 
full advantage of his forty-acre holding. The other 
twenty acres which are in grass he sub-lets for a year 
® two, or he takes in cattle, or meadows them. 
What difference is there between that and what is 
going on now ? — Although it- might be deteriorating a 
little, it is safer under the grass and more valuable 
than it would be after being tilled. 

29658. Sir John Colomb. — Is that on your assump- 
tion he won’t have the manure ?— Yes. There will be 
no manure. 

29659. .Sir John Colomb. — The reason you give Lord 
Dudley is that you do not see where he is to get the 
manure necessary for the tillage to put into the 
land, so . that the tillage would be an impoverishment 
instead of a benefit. 

29660. Chairman. — I am not talking of the part he 
hM tilled at all. You say the very fact of sub- 
letting^ it for meadowing or grazing will lead to all 
these deplorable results, but what is the difference 
between the process that he iwill adopt and the process 
that is now adopted by the large man?— The large 
man does not adopt that process now. 

29661 He puts his own cattle on it, and the smaller 
man will put other people’s cattle?— I do not object 
to that. J 

29662. If he sub-lets it and takes in cattle as he has 
not got the stock himself for a few years ? — I under- 
let 7 ° U meant conacre - There is exception to 
Cilaibman.— I assume this remains in grass. 

29663. Mr. Sutherland.— W hy should it be a fault 
in the case of the tenant and a benefit in the case 
ol the targe grazier which you yourself recommend? 

Uhaihman.— Do you understand my point? 
put r ' StJTHEHLAND -~ I P ut exactly what Lord Dudley 

'Chairman.— -You have given forty acres to a man 
and the tenant can only till, say, twenty for the first 
few years, and he has not got sufficient stock or capital 
to buy more stock or time to till. Therefore he tills 
for half his- holding, namely, 

twenty acres. And the other twenty acres is left on 
S S - to , make some use of it, and so 

f - n C i ttl A ° f °t her W 16 and makes it ac- 
commodation land or else he meadows it. Is there 

carrifd e Sf r K d + r i>rati D n ° f ^ at land b y th at process 

bj * m “ b * Mb 
Thei .f° Ie > long as the tenant has not got 
twl * capital aad deals with his land judiciously 
in J f« a+ r° + T r SOn to “H? 08 * the land will deteriorate 
any faster than now ?— Not in that case as you put 

**1* Dr- O’Donnell. — W hat examples 
great many * h * T ® com « un der your notice ?-A 

the Oo " g “" 

Si29667. - There have been 289 migrants ?— Not in 

: S€6 , ln 8 that you have penned this paragraph, 
would it not have been advisable to see what the ex- 
perience has been with those migrants ?-There is not 

29669 Mr. Sutherland.— You came to a conclu- 
sion ? I heard of people letting in conacre. 

29670. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— “ Their last 
state would become worse than their first.” Don’t 
that 18 :a P r °Phecy?— , Just so; that is all 

29671. At all events, you have not any exDerienoe 
to go upon in the migration process of the Congested 
Distracts Board to sustain this?-No. g 

,*2? » done 011 the estates of the 
? 18tn i^! Y 1 thm y°ur observation ?— 

1719 laDds , have ^ striped and mud fences put up.. 


29673. The men have been moved on to them? 
Yes, on the Doocastle property and the 
property, both near here e ^afipool 

29674. How long are the migrants in the boldines? 
— ^ ery recently on the Chaffpool property and Doo! 
^’f’^ty^rwhich is ]ust on my dividing wall. 

296 7 5, -7i e ht>ldln , gs ° n which those men are planted! 
are divided grass lands?— They are all grass 
the, h.™ been pnt on. They ate all th« t™“of 
“'5;' properties. I know of one exception. 
29676. They have all migrated ? — Only one. 

29677. The others have got enlargements ?— Thev 

lr,So,s , „ gr .‘ ted °" th - ■“» 

29678. Sir John Colomb.— District tenants have- 
given up their holdings and got them enlarged or were- 
brought from another. No migrants were brought 
m? — I know of one who migrated. ^ 

29679. Mr. O’Kelly.— In the beginning of the para- 
graph you say that if any policy is adopted which 
would greatly diminish the numbers of the graziers 
the Government will be creating greater difficulties 
than they have ever yet had to face. What are the 
difficulties you have in mind ?— Oh, I think eenerallv- 
upsettmg everything. J 

29680. Upsetting what?— The cattle trade in nar 
ticular. 1 

29681. How would it upset it?— The graziers are 
the largest purchasers I think in this country of one 
and a half year olds. 

, do 1 . not a S ree the views expressed 

M , r Lou S hlln a while ago ?— Not altogether. 
29683. You do not agree with what he said, that 
wMhat^ WaS n<>t a necessit y ? - N °, I do. not agree 
29684. Why ? — I think he is a necessity. 

29685. Upon what grounds?— A source of sale to 
the small farmers. 

29686. If you had a mixed system don’t you think 
the small farmer would be able to finish his stores and 
get tne profits that the grazier now secures'?— He won’t 
do that. He has not done that. 

, 2 ^ 87 - * f T h ® had the land might he do it?— He 
might, but I do not believe he would myself, or that 
they will ever fatten cattle. 

it Is 688 ' lD any ° aSe ^ iS quit6 possibIe ?— Of course 

29689. Chairman.: — T here is just one more ques- 
tion as to this statement. At the end of it yon say 
the result of this deterioration of the land would mean 
that the purchasers would probably be unable to pay 
their annuities ?— Oh, yes. That is only my poor 
opinion. y r 

29690. You say that the security for the annuities 
would -become very doubtful owing to. the deteriora- 
tion of the land. That rather assumes, in. your view 
the security for the State in the matter of the col- 
lection of the annuities depends a great deal upon 
whether the land is good or bad ? — I think the an- 
nuities are small. Of course it depends upon the 
prosperity of the country. 

29691. And the excellence of the land. Does net 
1 he whole of your argument, and the latter -part of that 
paragraph mean that so long as the land is good and! 
is kept in good condition-, and does Dot deteriorate, the 
annuities are well secured ?— The people -will be well 
on and willing to pay. 

29692. And, therefore, the security of the State 
will be good, because they will -be able to pay 1— Yes. 

29603. If the land deteriorates- they will not be 
able to. pay, and the security of the State is not so 
good— it becomes doubtful ?— Possibly. 

29694. That is the argument running through this 
paragraph ?— Yes; 

29695. Does not that mean, then, that where land 
starts with being' bad, the security, of "the State as 
regards the .annuity may be very doubtful ?— Not the 
P re ^ n -!' a * 1 huities, five shillings below, the second term 

29696. How much will those lands! 'have to de- 
teriorate in order to make the -payment- of the annuity 
insecure?— I co U ]d not say . . . . 

29697. Up to the point they 'would 1 cease to be good 
tends, and . when they would'-' becolhe ' bad lands ? — 
there is such a thing as worn -Out' land- 
29698. Don’t you know tHfere are pifiny .lands which- 
could be described even' now as worn .out? — They are- 
all worn out almost. v-m ■> < ” • 
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29699. And are passing from landlord to tenant 
under the Act of 1903 ? — Yes. 

29700. And you say with regard to those worn out 
lands that the security of the State with regard to 
the annuities is very doubtful? — I am perfectly 
certain it is not. 

29701. That is the security in regard to those 
tenanted lands is secure and as regards the un tenon ted 
lands insecure? — 'You have a basis in one case and 
none in the other. You are starting on no basis. 

29702. It is only relative. If the land is bad land. 
r,o matter how it gets to be bad land, it is a doubtful 
security for the payment of the annuity?— If the 
.annuity is very low it is not. 

29703. That is if the annuity is low even on bad 
land the State is secure. Does it mean this, that if 
the land is bad it obviously can only be security up 
to a very limited extent ? — Perhaps so. 

29704. That is your opinion? — Yes. 

29705. Where land can be proved and shown to be 
bad land do you believe the State ought to be very 
careful as to the annuity that it allows to he fixed 
on that land ? — Do you mean land in the hands of tho 
tenant ? 

29706. Yes? — It has been already twice overvalued, 
reduced twice over, and the purchase annuities are 
a further reduction. 

29707. You think no matter how bad the land is 
so long as it is tenanted it can be regarded as per- 
fectly good security for payment?— For payment of 
an annuity. 


. 29708. And an annuity which is fixed without any 
inspection as to the value of land? — Have there not 
been two inspections ? 

Chairman.— T here may or may not have been. 

Mr. Ka-vanagh. — Then it would not be within the 
■zones— a judicial tenancy. 

29711. Chairman. — It could be fixed out of court. 
It does not follow every judicial tenant has been into 
court? — It does not, but they are very small. 

29712. Those fixed by agreement ? — Yes. 


29713. They are judicial tenants, and if that estate 
were sold under the Act of 1903 they are within the 
zones and there would be no inspection ?— No. You 
■will get no estate in which there have not been many 
rents fixed. 1 

29714. With regard to this, there has been - no 
inspection when the rent is fixed by agreement? — 
Except the fact that the tenant has agreed to the 
Tome T mt!‘ H' 6 l ail< U° r< i and tenant have agreed. 
<3*715. There has been no inspection of the farm ?— 
1 no * " ave been in some cases. 

-fk 2 r? 6 ' !^ r : O’ Kelly.— I suppose you will admit 
ln ™. e last few years prices of land have risen ? 
wcupation prices have risen tremendously. 

<su/ia And the prices diminished under previous 
Acts where the fanner was purchasing ?— The land- 
lor “8 have given up selling. 

i.iSo*? 0 7 0u think land would be more valuable 
oo 2 than m 1907 ?— No. 

29720 And I suppose you know the case of a land- 
in iSo“ 1S district who offered to sell his property 
a at <. twenty years ’ Purchase, but negotia. 
tions did not succeed, and in 1904 he wanted twentv- 
xnree years purchase plus the bonus— could you 
re^ nt - f ° r the increase in ^at case?— There are 
qqoo 5 m Gver y case almost. 

laJnwi O’Kelly.— I suppose you know the 

_vr ^ r - Phibbs ? Was it your own property ? 
T - . ® re were special circumstances in the case. 
J0Ult 0Wner with mother man. I only agreed 
property at twenty years. 

"hat was the property that was being ne- 
•* ttneMt tti-k I know it. I? wa. 
J 297 W tiT 17 ' ■ ^he owner was myself and another. 

4sr3? as : th,t 
with tlM 

that micrkTt 8 ***?“ any suggestion as to the price 
■e*penM 8 of ^ ? ~? hafc was to avoid the cost and 

“* »™»“ »>>M. *»» 


29728. Would you mind recalling it? — I believe it Apr. 19, 1907. 
is as you say. — 

29729. In 1904 you entered into negotiations for Mr ; Charles 
the sale of the same property ? — Yes. Phibbs. 

29730. And on that occasion you asked twenty- 
three years’ purchase ?— That was after the partition. 

They are not the same owners now. 

29731. Partition has nothing to do with the value 
of the land. Twenty-three years' purchase was 
asked in 1904. You say land did not enhance in 
value between 1902 and 1904 when the Act of 1903 was 
passed plus several bonuses? — There would be no 
bonus. My estate is solvent and the other is in- 
solvent. 

29732. Was that the reason — to make the property 
solvent— that you raised the price to make the pro- 
perty solvent and consequently you lifted the bonus ? — 

No. The annuity is less. 

29733. That has nothing to do with the question of 
security. Would you not generally conclude, Mr 
Phibbs, that three years’ purchase is a rather ex- 
cessive advance in the price of land considering that 
there has been in the interval no enhancement in the 
value of land? — You ask me shortly about it: There 
were a great many circumstances. Every one did 
not agree to that twenty years’ purchase, and there 
was pending the costs of partition. 

29734. Of course the tenants had to pay for the 
costs of the partition? — I imagine it would take a 
less price to save a lot of costs. That is no proof that 
the full value was being paid. 

29735. Sir John Colomb. — This paragraph com- 
mences with a reference to the dangers of breaking 
up the grazing land and ends with a warning of 
mote or less fear about the security of the annuities. 

I take your whole paragraph to mean first of all that 
there is the question of interference with the cattle 
trade as affecting the well-being of existing small 
holdings? — That is what I mean. 

29736. With regard to the question of the treatment 
of the land, it was this, was it not, that unless those 
tenants had sufficient capital they would be driven 
to meadow and 1 conacre which would naturally 
deteriorate the land ; and, therefore, does it not mean 
this ; that you are taking the case of tenants put 
on to those lands without sufficient chance by reason 
of capital without resorting to conacre or meadow? — 

Yes. 

29737. It was only that you meant. You did not 
mean that if those men are put after agreement on 
a thirty acre holding on a grass farm and care is 
taken that he can have sufficient capital to work the 
farm himself, that then there is danger? — Oh, no. 

29738. Chairman. — When the point , was raised just 
now you said there was a very small number of cases 
that have been settled by agreement of judicial 
tenancies. As a matter of fact, I find that out 
of a total of three hundred and sixty thousand 
which are the number of judicial tenancies created 
since 1881, one hundred and fifty thousand, or nearly 
half, have been fixed by agreement? — I don’t think 
that is so in this part of the country ; in this district. 

29739. Those are the figures ? — It surprises me very 
much. 

29740. Chairman. — S o that in the whole of those 
one hundred and fifty thousand cases there has been 
no inspection for the fixing of rent or sale. 

29741. Sir John Colomb. — Has not the tendency to 
settle out of Court diminished very much ; it was very 
prevalent at first and is it not less prevalent now? — 

I fancy so. 

29742. Mr. Sutherland.- A re not nearly all the 
rents judicially fixed now ? — I fancy they are nearly 
all judicially fixed. I had no idea the agreements 
were as large as your lordship says. (Witness re- 
suming ’memorandum ). — The general breaking up of 
grass lands would bring down the price of all young 
stock up to 1£ years old. This would certainly not 
be a benefit to the small farmer. Even with enlarged 
holdings small farmers would not keep their young 
stock longer than one year. Even if they did; such 
cattle would not thrive like cattle which have larger 
tracts to run on. It is said that the small farmer 
should stall feed or in-feed them, but he knows 
nothing of such a system and would, not have sufficient 
capital to enable him to adopt it. Dealers would 
not buy immature stores because they would be totally 
unfit for shipping, and if graziers were abolished 
there would be very little' market for young cattle 
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29743. Mr. Sutherland. — One question on that. 
We have a great deal of evidence on this point from 
practical farmers and they assure us that there would 
he ample provision by these people themselves on the 
new holdings to do this operation themselves — you do 
not agree with that ? — No. Cattle want a larger range 
to do well ; from year-olds to two and a-half-year- 
olds. That is one serious reason. 

29744. You know how they are done in Scotland ; 
mostly inside? — Oh, yes. 

29745. Why should they not do that? — Do you 
think what is in Scotland would be carried out here. 

29746. The conditions are most favourable ? — In the 
month of July I saw the mo6t beautiful stall-fed 
cattle I ever saw in Glasgow. 

29747. Why should not these people do the same ? — 
I do not believe it would suit this country. 

29748. Mr. O'Kelly. — 'Why would it not suit? — 
They have never done it. 

29749. Is there anything in the atmosphere that 
prevents it? — We are very subject to disease, and if 
we began to house half-year-olds to year and a half 
we would soon have anthrax in its intensity. As it 
is it is over the country. 

29750. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do ybu attribute 
that in part or a large part to in-feeding ?— If you 
attempt to force young beasts there is danger. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — No danger in other coun- 
tries. 

29751. Chairman. — Why should there be more dan- 
ger? — Want of skill amongst the rest. 

29752. Is there any reason why they should not 
learn skill? — Quite so. 

29753. If they knew how to do it is there anything 
in the climate or conditions which would make what 
is successful in Scotland impossible here ? — No, I sup- 
pose not. 

29754. Sir John Colomb.— Is there not this on the 
farms in 'Scotland — very considerable housing ac- 
commodation, and would not a change by winch stall- 
feeding was to be generally carried out in Ireland 
involve an enormous outlay to provide for shedding 
and accommodation and all that which is essential 
to stall-feeding which cannot be earned on without 
it?— It is not only shedding we want, but capital for 
all the other heavy outlay. 

29755. If you take stall-fed cattle, must they not 
have not merely a cow-house but they must have a 
roofed-in considerable space to move about in, and 
you cannot stall-feed unless you. have great accom- 
modation for the cattle, and therefore is that not 
one of the reasons of the difference— that that is not 
the case in Ireland— the tenant has not that enormous 
housing accommodation necessary for stall-feeding ?— 
That is so. ' 

. Mr. Kavanagh.— W hat we want to get at 

is the six months in which the beast goes to the 
grazier before he goes to the fattening lands. Is it 
not possible for small farmers with thirty acres to 
get their stores without actually stall-feeding them? 
— Through the summer. 

. 29757. Through the winter ?— Stock are never put 
m here in winter at all. v 


29758. Mr. Sutherland.— Is that not . a great ad 
vantage over Scotland. In Scotland the climate n« 
cessitates them going in?— We have a better climat 
tor that work. 


, 29759. Therefore it is more easily done in Ir 
Jand /—Our climate is superior— much milder. 

29760. Mr. Kavanagh.— In our climate they « 
live out where they could not live out in Scotland- 
have we not an advantage in that way ?— We have ; 
advantage in that way. 

29761. Sir John Colomb. — You agree possibly th 
the reason the system is different in Scotland is th 
the climate forces the agriculturists in Scotland 
put up the buildings, but the Irish climate is 
genial it does not force them, and it is not necessan 
— Yes, quite so. 

29762. Mr. Kavanagh.— Therefore we can ke. 
4 ff a easl « r -than the Scotchman, who !h 

heen that small fa 
mere would, or should, till most of their enlaig. 
holdings end this seems to be the expectation of wj 
nesses like Mr. Doran. But everyone who lives 
the country knows that the people are growing mo 
to and a„ mire aid mo 

I' 1 «P* * n <* *11 Mieir holdings in 

* A V"* i™* i*et that this kind ol fSmi, 


involves less work and less personal exertion, giuss. 
farming in one form or another is more profitable 
and more suitable to the climate, especially in the 
West of Ireland. The climate generally is too wet 
too cold, too uncertain, and there is too little ripen’ 
ing sun for successful tillage, except in small patches' 
Consequently you rarely see more than three acre* 
tilled on small farms, and usually much less than 
that. The theories and advice of Mr. Doran and 
his friends won’t induce the small fanners to adont 
tillage to any larger extent. 1 

29763 Mr. O’Kelly.— What is Mr. Doran’s theory ? 
—Mr. Doran s theory is for tillage, as I understand 

29764. You differ from Mr. Doran’s theory in £ 
connection ?— I do, in that as to tillage being a suc- 
cess. 

29765. You are aware Mr. Doran is a man of lam* 
experience on fanning matters?— Is a man of very 
large experience. J 

29766. Is a practical fanner himself?— I don’t 
know as to that. 

29767. I think I can tell you that he is. His view 
is founded on experience ?— He has had very We- 
expenence. 6 

Chairman. — And large experience of small holders 
in many parts of Ireland. 

29768. Mr. O'Kelly. — And is a farmer himself? 

I think so. 

29769. You sav the country people are growing- 
more averse to tillage— is that so in this part of the- 
country ? — Yes. 

29770. You would not agree with the view ex- 
pressed by the' former witness that the contrary is the 

fact ? I know for a fact — I can state for >a fact 

they are reducing their tillage. 

29771. Will you tell us what is the reduction. Take 
the ordinary farmer of ten or fifteen or twenty 
acres ?—r do not know the figures at all, but there is 
a gradual reduction of tillage. 

29772. How do you arrive at that conclusion?— 
dimply from seeing it. 

29773. Observation ?— Observation and seeing it 
with my own eyes. 

29774. Do you base your view on any of the reports 
from the Department of Agriculture ?— Not a bit 
on the public reports. 

29775. But simply observation ?— My own observa- 
tion, for a fact, I can state so. 

29776. Can you give us any concrete case. Run 
? y ? over the country you are familiar 
with?— It is before you. Three acres is as near as 
I could go to the average of the tillage. 

29777. Has it in recent years diminished ?— It has 
been gradually going into grass year after year. 

29778. You say we have three acres of tillage on a 
ten-acre farm ?— Yes, something like that. 

29779. How many would you have five years ago?’ 
—Uh, I suppose, perhaps, double that. That is, five- 
years ago there might have been. 

29780. Twenty years ago ?— Double, I should say. 

29781. Six acres ? — I would say so. 

Y ° U , WOuld not a S ree Mr. M’Loughlin 
«iat the people are not getting averse to tillage ?- 
They are getting averse to tillage, I believe. 

29783. He expressed a different view, but you 
maintain yours? — Yes. 

29784. Mr Kavanagh, — A re there any creameries: 
in this district?— Yes. 

29785 Do you find the presence of the creamery re- 
duces tillage?— I think it does. 

h , ad „ evidence yesterday on this. Do 
you think it does?— It is more a matter of money. 
Ihe people sell the milk to the creamery. 

29787 Don’t you think more tillage would have 
produced more milk?— If they tilled differently, but 
none '*** ^ turnips or mangolds grown— practically 

29788 Tillage would really do -better for the rear- 

g of dairy cattle? — It would give more milk in the- 

early spring, for instance. • 

29789 Do you approve of creameries as a rule ?— T 
ao not think they are good for the country. 

29790. Do you think they deteriorate the calves? — 

- **' * t? ded ^ y ’ * s a to 06 *- serious thing. That 
is not the fault of the creamery, hut is the fault of 
tne farmer, who sends too much milk to it, and does: 
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not reserve enough for the calves. The calves cannot 
be reared •without milk up to a certain age, and the 
longer you can keep them on milk the better. 

29791. Chairman. — Did you go to the Cork Exhibi- 
tion four or five years ago ?— No. 

29792. Do you remember the experiments that were 
made at that time with regard to adding cod liver 
oil to the skim milk for feeding calves ? — I do not re- 
member, though I have been continually reading the 
Live Stock Journal. 

29793. Do you believe in that? — I believe nothing 
can properly rear a oalf or calves but milk. 

29794. Natural milk. You don’t think by add- 
ing ? — I limit it to a month or six weeks or two 

months. I say a couple of months for milk, and 
then begin to add other things. I now find catmeal 
is the best to add, and the milk is reduced by de- 
grees. 

29795. Sir John Colomb. — As a matter of fact, is 
it not the case that a calf on separated milk properly 
treated by restoring the fatty matter for the first six 
•weeks gets on extremely well ? — I have never tried it. 

29796. That is my experience? — If you separate 
yourself. In the creamery it goes through processes 
we don’t know anything about, and we get back stuff 
hardly fit for using. 

29797. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say they grow 
no mangel-wurzel in the country. Is that because 
they never have been here or have grown them? — It 
lias been grown ; I have grown seventy-five tons to 
the acre. 

29798. It is gradually shrinking ? — Oh, there is no 
mangel grown. 

29799. Sir John Colomb — Have you found from 
your experience in this district that mangels do ex- 
traordinarily well ? — Yes. 

29800. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Do you know what the effect 
of this creamery system has been on calves? — I 
have heard very bad. I used to buy Limerick 
calves before the creameries, but not since. 

29801. That is because they are fed on separated 
milk? — So I am told. There is no calf like the calf 
reared on milk. The chief industry in this Toher- 
curry district is the production of milk and butter 
and young store cattle and pigs. To keep this in- 
dustry intact or to develop it it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the grass lands in the district should be 
kept intact — (1) To provide a home market for the 
stores produced. (2) To enable small farmers who 
have capital enough to send out for the summer's 
grass their surplus young cattle and milch cows, on 
which, at the present prices of grazing they make 
very substantial profits. The moist, mild climate 
of this district suits cattle well, and where the land 
is in heart the grass is always growing. It was grow- 
ing here so fast in last January and February that I 
stopped hay to a large lot of out-liers, leaving them 
on the grass .alone. But my land is in heart, and in 
that respect differs from all the land that I know of 
m this part of the country. 

29802. Mr. Sutherland. — What put it in heart? — 
Cake-feeding for thirty years. 

29803. I noticed elsewhere you said you cultivated 
the land, and put it in heart? — Not all — only fifty 
or sixty acres. 

29804. Of course, we all know land that has been 
lying fallow cultivation for a year will put it in 
heart ? — Yes. 

29805. So that the land that is a long time lying 
fallow loses heart? — You call fallow grass. It can- 
not support cattle without help without deteriorating. 
It is the idea in this country it grows richer every 
year. Put feeding stuff on the land, and even sheep 
un the land, feeding them, and you will have the 
benefit of it. If you even put .a few handifulls of the 
cake, on the grass you will see the benefit of it. Cot- 
ton cake is the best, and I have used all sorts of 
cakes. Cake is the most fertilising. 

29806. Mr. Sutherland. — On page 4 of your memo- 
randum you say — “ When I first purchased the Doobeg 
property I had to break up and till a good deal of it 
partly to level the surface, and also to get it into good 
heart.” You got it into good heart by tilling it? — 
It was in useless ridges. 

29807. In one case you put it in heart by leaving 
it untilled, and the other by tilling it? — >By tilling 
Portion I tilled had been burned. When I first 
P 18 *®*****! t ^ 10 ^ )oo ^ e B property I had to break up 

j , a go °^ < *. 6a l °* **> P art ly to level the surface, 
and also to get it into good heart; but for the last 
twenty years I have had no tillage, because I have 
round that land pays better in grass than in tillage, 


and of course all the small farmers in the district Apr- ]g, igo? 
have found the same. In my own immediate dis- — 
trict they broke it into con-acre. Much of the land M ’ r ; Charles 
in this district could he improved by suitable recla- p|) ibbs. 
mation, and I would suggest that employment might 
be provided in this way for the poorer agricultural 
population for many years to come if the Congested 
Districts Board ware able to adopt this practice. 

Great employment and great benefit to the land of 
the district would also result from large drainage 
schemes, especially lowering portions of the Owen- 
more River and some of its tributaries. If the 
Royal Commissioners could find time to visit Well- 
mount (Mr. Robinson’s place) and Old Rock (Major 
Charles Boyle’s place) they would see good examples 
of judicious reclamation. 

29808. Mr. Kavanagh. — C an you explain what you 
mean by burning it? — By burning the skin off it. 

29809. Sir John Colomb. — T o make the land burn? 

— Yes, the best part is burned. 

29810. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W hy do they take 
the skin off it? — To foroe the crops. 

29811. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he ashes are 
supposed to be manure? — Yes. 

29812. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W ould you mind ex- 
plaining a little more what you mean exactly by 
burning — do they burn the grass ? — There are fires lit, 
and the skin is burned into ashes, and that ashes is 
spread 

29813. Do they spread it over the surface of the 
ground ? — Yes. 

29814. Sir John Colomb. — T hey collect it in heaps 
first ? — Yes. 

29815. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s it clay soil? 

— I am talking of clay soil. 

29816. Is clay soil burned in that way ? — Not so 
much lately. It is gone out of fashion. 

29817. Will clay burn ? — It will bum into beautiful 
red ashes. I have seen it in heaps to the height of 
this room. 

29818. Mr. Kavanagh. — D o they top-dress? — Yes. 

29819. With the ashes ? — Yes. 

29820. That deteriorates the land ? — Oh, tremen- 
dously. The best agriculturists state that it could 
not be recovered for fifty years. 

29821. Mr. Sutherland. — W hat damages it? — The 
surface is damaged. 

Sir John Colomb. — T he surface is removed for the 
purpose of tilling and scattering the ashes on what 
was the full surface, and turns the land valueless. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I t forces one crop and prac- 
tically leaves the soil barren. 

29822. Mr. Kavanagh. — W ould you get a very good 
crop in that way? — Sometimes tremendous. 

29823. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou described how 
you got seventy-five tons of mangels— would it do that 1 
by burning ? — That was with a forced crop of manure. 

I stall fea at that time. 

29824. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou would not expect to- 
be able to get much crop from land that was burned 
for a couple of generations ? — No. I know it is a . 
ruinous system. 

29825. How does this land happen to be burned ? — 

It was let by the agent in this country of an absentee • 
landlord for con-acre. 

29826. Chairman. — I t is burned first and then is it 
ploughed after that? — It is used for oats, sometimes- 
for potatoes, chiefly oat crop. 

29827. How long after the burning is it sown? — 
Immediately. 

29828. Then you put the ashes on the top of where- 
you sow ? — Yes. I have never burned land, but I have 
seen it done often. It has gone out of fashion. 

29829. Sir John Colomb. — I t is rather a good thing 
it has gone out of fashion ?— Oh, yes ; the most 
ruinous thing that ever was done to land, I believe. 

29830. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou say: — “For the 
last twenty years I have had no tillage because I have 
found that land pays better in grass than in tillage, 
and of course all the small farmers in the district 
have found the same.” As the result of passing from 
tillage to grass you are enabled to do without a cer- 
tain amount of labour? — Less labour. 

29831. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H as the price of 
labour gone up very much ? — It has. 

29832. By how much in the last twenty or thirtr 
years? — By a third. 
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Apr. 19, 1907. , 29833. Mr. Sutherland. — W hen did you see burn- 
mv ln S l asfc ? — I do not think I saw it for the last ten 

PhihK, ' years or twelve years or fifteen years. 

29834. Chairman. — W hen you talk about land pay- 
ing better in grass than tillage had you in your mind 
the same kina of produce in both— do you mean to 
say that when you started cattle rearing with tillage 
that you found it paid better to rear cattle without 
tillage? — I finish cattle. 

29835. Did you in both cases? Did you till as a 
factor in. your cattle trade or till merely for cereals? 
— 'As a factor in the cattle finishing. 

29836. The cattle in both cases were your produce ? 
— I never sold a shilling’s worth of produce. 

29837. So that when you talked of tillage you did 
not mean tillage in the sense we understand it in 
England — tillage for the purpose of selling? — No. 

29838. It was tillage merely to grow things, parti- 
cularly green crops, for feeding cattle?— Yes. 

. 29839. You found that did not pay as well as feed- 
ing the cattle on the grass? — Yes, with the help of 
cake, dried grains, and all sorts of feeding stuffs. 

• ® lr 0HN Colomb. — Y ou surface treat the grass land 
m order to keep it in heart. 

29840. Chairman. — Y ou have made an outlay in 
the shape of cake of different kinds, because if you 
did 1 not put it into the land you would not get much 
out of it?— No. The land would not rear cattle 

otherwise without deteriorating it. 

29841. That is not a common practice in this 
country? — Very uncommon. 

29842. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hen you say yecc 
-were tilling for the purpose of feeding cattle, that 
means, I suppose, stall-feeding or in-feeding them ? — 
."Staill-feeding them mostly. 

. 29843. Do you keep them and stall-feed them, fat- 
tening until ready for market ? — Yes. 

29844. Did you sell them in England ? — Yes, in: 
Glasgow and Liverpool, and in Edinburgh. 

29845. You fatten them straight up to the time- 
they are ready for market? — Yes. 

29846. Chairman. — T hey do not pay you as well as 
stores you now don’t fatten ?— Some of them I fatten 
for Dublin and other markets. 

29847. Can you fatten without tilling ? — Oh, lots- 
Yes, on the grass. 

29848. With cake? — Yes. 

"29849. Do you find they take longer to fatten now 
than they used? Do you sell them earlier nowadays? 
— One system is from November to May, which is in- 
feeding, stall-feeding. 

29850. Do you still have those heavy beasts selling in 
this season? — I sold two-year-olds without a broad 
-tooth in Liverpool before now. I bought them in. 
.July as yearlings and sold them the following April. 

■ 29851. Sir Francis Mowatt. — D o you say that 
never paid you ? — The best that ever paid me- I sold 
them double the size and weight I bought them at, and 
three times the price. 

29852. Chairman. — W hat sort of price? — Five 
pounds ten for a yearling, land I got nineteen pounds, 
for them in Liverpool as two-year-olds without a 
'broad tooth. 

29853. What can you do in these days of cake with, 
•grass? — I have very good prices this last summer. 

29854. Two-year-olds? — Generally. I now fatten 

"barren cows after rearing a calf. I sold yearlings in 
Dublin cattle market this year. 

29855. Could you sell two-year-olds in the month of 
April now which had been fattened on grass lands ' 
with cake? — You would not have them fit here at all 
in April. 

29856. So that you would have to wait until the 
following September? — No, July. 

29857. Do you take four or five months longer than 
you did? — You have them for a different time and 
season. If _ you were fattening in winter you would 
have them in April. 

29858. If you bought a yearling in October what 
would you do with him now ? — If he is a good beast I 
would feed him highly and send him as a forward 
store to England in September or October following. 

29859. You would not do the same with him as in 
the other days? — With some of them. I sold them in 
Dublin market last August and September. 

29860. What age? — About a year and fourteen 
months. 

, 29861. Fit to kill ? — Were killed, sir, sold by weight. 
The great bulk of them were small ones and fattened 
rapidly. They were not growers, 


29862. Is it more profitable to sell fast or slow?— 
The earlier you can sell them the better. There is 
always a demand for young stock within three years 

29863. What sort of price have you got as yearlings? 
— About eleven pounds ten. I brought over forty 5 to 
Wellington in October, and they went from eleven 
pounds' ten to eleven pounds five. 

29864. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A yearling is about 
fifteen months ?— Some of them fifteen, some of them 
eighteen — stirks. 

29865. Mr. Kavanaqh.— Y ou must have done them 
very well? — They were. 

29866. Sir John Colomb. — A nd you say you got 
eleven pounds ten for them in the Wellington mar- 
ket? — That is the case. 

29867. May I ask you with regard to these stores 
were they cross bred or Polled Angus ? — Those were all 
by a Hereford bull, some out of Angus and mongrels 
from Connemara. 

29868. Chairman.— I f it is possible to sell animals 
at a year old and obtain such a price as you seem to 
get, why then should there be such disasters, and why 
could not the small people do it also? — Those cattle 
were all reared on the dams to begin with for eight 
or nine months. 

29869. You bred them yourself ? — Bred them all my- 
self. 

29870. Is there any reason why the small man 
would not do that?— They would not stand beside 
those cattle. 

29871. How? — They would not compare with the 
cattle I sell at the price. 

29872. I am sure pride of ownership must be great, 
but will you tell me why?— I only want to tell your 
Lordship the exact plain facts. 

29873. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou have- a good range 
for the cattle and the small holder has not ? — That is 
so. 

29874. Is not that a very material factor in the 
whole thing? — Yes. 

29875. To bring cattle to maturity they require a 
large range? — Yes. 

29876. Chairman. — Y ou breed them on your pro- 
perty ; then you say it stands by the dam for nine 
months; then you proceed to feed it with cake and 
other things until it is fifteen months, when you ob- 
tain a very large price ? — I got better prices than last 
year. 

29877. I mean £11 10s. or whatever it is. Now, 
why could not the small man do that ? He has a cow, 
and there is no reason particularly I can see that the 
■calf could not stand by the dam ? — It would be very 
bard to explain. These calves of mine are out of 
small Connemara dams. I bought their dams for five 
or six or seven pounds (sterling). 

29878. Is not that all the more reason why the small 
man could do it? — He would not have such cows at 
all. 

29879. The breed of the cow would be worse? — No. 
If they were out of their big cows I would get more, 
but the big cows would not suit my work. They would 
be too delicate. 

29880. In your opinion, in order to let the small 
man do what you have been able to do he would have 
to change the breed of his cow ? — -No. 

29881. Just explain exactly? — He has not the area, 
Hie room. He would not be able' to cake feed them. 
He has not change of grass and room to run on. 

29882. How much grass is wanted for each cow and 
calf? What do you call a fair allowance of grass for 
a cow and calf ? — It depends on the grass- 

29883. Take your own grass ?— Oh, my land ; an 
acre will feed more than a cow and a calf. 

. 29884. Is there any reason if a smaller man was 
m possession of a similar amount he should not feed 
a cow and calf ? — No, he could not. 

29885. Why not? — He has not enough of grass to 1 
gether, and he does not feed his land as I do. 

29886. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou could not keep it or 
that acre ?— I am talking in a general way. The calf 
is weaned, and then there is the fresh farm clean for 
the calf. 

29887. A different area with a large range of land 
for the calf ?— Yes. It is a very difficult thing breeding, 
from the keeping of bulls to. the calf and stirk and 
every other thing. 

29888. Mr. Sutherland.— A certain amount of area 
for the cow and calf to pretmenade in; T suppose ?-- 
Yes. 
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29889. Sir John Colomb.— Especially for the calf 
after it is weaned ? — Yes, fresh grass. 

29890. Is it not rather also a question of capital. 
The small man is obliged to make a profit from day 
to day on the milk, and therefore he cannot rear on 
the dam ? — That is in it too, want of capital. 

29891. The small man must make from day to day 
what he can. Therefore he sells the produce, milk 
and butter, to keep going. He could not afford the 
profit on a small holding ? — No. 

29892. Chairman. — Have you ever seen a small man 
attempt to do what you have done? — No. 

29893. Sir John Colomb. — Is it not rather the con- 
ditions of the holding? — Yes, the cows pay very 
largely. 

29894. The small man has to sell his milk to the 
creamery. He could not afford to use his milk on a 
calf which might die ? — No, and if she had two calves 
it might not suit him. 

29895. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Assuming that a cer- 
tain treatment of the cow and calf enables him to 
make a larger profit at the end of the eighteen months 
than he could make by selling his milk and subse- 
quently selling an indifferent oalf, would he not do 
that which paid him best? — I think so. 


20896. Assuming he made a pound more by fatten- 
ing his eighteen months’ calf than by selling his milk 
and only having an indifferent calf? — The milk and 
calf pay the small man best. 

29897. Do you mean, to say he makes even more by 
his milk and bad calf ? — They mainly rear good calves. 

29898. That is the advantage? — They are not like 
the calves reared naturally. 

29899. Mr. O’Keily. — You got nineteen pounds 
for cattle in | Liverpool ?— I got as much as thirty- 
three. ... 

29900. Was that due to forcing the animal into 
condition? — I don’t know what you mean. They were 
yearlings, for instance. 


29901. What produces black quarter? — It is very 
mysterious, and they have never yet made it out. 
Anything that suddenly forces any animal into flesh 
In ay cause it. 

29902. Does forcing produce black quarter? — Yes. 
Injudicious forcing. 

29903. You took the risk? — Yes, but I never had 
a case of that kind in stall-feds. Another thing is 
if you feed a calf from the very first all along the 
line he is not as subject to it as the late well-fed calf. 
I see it very much in yearlings. The one that 
suddenly begins to do well gets struck. In fact, 
they are struck on the grass without any extra 
feeding at all, and in the sheds. In the 
month of January I had to put them out on a new 
farm. ■ Much of the land iiy this district could be 
much improved by suitable reclamation, and I would 
suggest that .employment might be provided in this 
way for the poorer agricultural population for many 
years to oome if the Congested Districts Board were 
able to adopt this practice. Great employment and 
great benefit to the land of the district would also 
Result from large drainage schemes, especially lower- 
ing portions of the Owenmore River and some of its 
tributaries. • If the Royal Commissioners could find 
l™ 6 b> visit Wellmount (Mr. Robinson’s place), and 
"1" Rock. (Major Chas. Boyle’s place), they would 
see good examples of judicious reclamation. My own 
property at Doobeg is also an example of the benefits 
arising from treating land well. My Landed Estates 
Court conveyance purported to give me an indefeasible 
~ ajliamentary title, and relying on this I proceeded 
to fence, drain, reclaim, and improve the estate gener- 
' * a' 80 made suitable roads for my own and 
the tenants’ use (one being through a deep bog), and 
Pvt a Eu ^ arL rial dwellinghouse, out-offices, and gate- 
"*lge. In a few years I spent over £6,000 in these 
ways, of which more than two-thirds was for land im- 
provements, which gave large employment when it 
was much wanted. Since I came to reside [.here I 
ave also been a buyer from the country round of 
their produce in hay, oats, cattle, etc. 

^ G’Kei.lV.— You say your Landed Estates 
•mJi* -conveyance gave you an indefeasible Parlia- 
entary^ title)' do you mean by that that you felt 
ure that ''no Compulsion would be ever applied to 
yon to- give Up any of the land ? — T never thought of 


such a thing as that, but a Landed Estates Court i nr 1 
title is a very good one It is- for cash down. p ‘ ^_i. 

29905. Assuming that in your district there was a 
good deal of congestion contiguous to grass lands in Pblbb8 - 
your possession, would you think your Parliamentary 
title would prevent those lands from being taken from 
you? — All I spent since on them on the faith of that 
title. 

29906. Do you mean that your indefeasible. Parlia- 
mentary title would exempt, you from the operation 
■of compulsion ? — No ; it -is the spending of money on 
them, and the labouring on them. 

29907. You also say you made suitable roads for 
your tenants’ use. Was that money expended -out of 
your own capital ?— Out of my own pocket. 

29907a. Or borrowed from the Board of Works? — 

Not a shilling of it. 

29908. Was this a free gift to your tenants? — The 
same road was for my own use as well as theirs. There 
was no way of getting on the townland at all. 

29909. You could not get into the house before this 
-road was built?— No. It did not bring -me. to my 

house at all. 

29910. Where did it bring you to? — Right through 
my own property. 

29911, It was built for your own convenience as 
well as for your tenants? — Quite so. 

29912. Were you recouped by the tenants for your 
expenditure in any way ? — I was not. 

29913. Sir John Colomb.— I understand you gave 
£11,000 for the estate, and in a few years you spent 
£6,000 ?— Yes. 

29914. Out of your own pocket? — Yes. 

29915. The money went into the pockets of 1 about? 

— Labour all around me. There was no cart or horse 
on the townland when I purchased it. There is nut 
one without a donkey-cart now at least. 

29916. All you want to say is, having, on your 
Parliamentary title, spent all this money, you con- 
sider that if for any State purpose you are to be pur- 
chased,. all these matters should be taken into con- 
sideration, and you cannot be expected to lose a penny 
over the transaction ? — Yes. From this outlay and 
employment the land in my hands has trebled in value- 
in the last thirty years, and can now carry three times, 
the number of stock in good condition ifc was able 
to keep alive in 1877. It keeps improving still under 
my present system of feeding sbeep and cattle with 
cakes and other foods, and with hay and oats pur- 
chased here, and cakes and other concentrated foods. 

I also work a hill farm of eighty-five statute acres, a 
couple of miles from Doobeg. It is wholly unsuitable 
for' tillage, but is excellent pasture. I use it as a 
stock farm, for a bull, with cows and heifers. The 
profits, and therefore the circumstances of the small 
farmers would be much improved if they could be : . in- 
duced to breed their stock from better animals, - or - 
could be prevented from breeding from inferior ones. 

I have kept, at various times, Aberdeen Angus, Short- 
horn, Hereford, and Galloway bulls which were al- 
ways at their service for a nominal fee of 2s. 6 d., but. 
they made little use of them. I have heard that in 
some Continental countries a farmer is forbidden by- 
law from keeping any animals for service unless they 
are certificated by a Government Department. Some 
such system might be advantageously introduced here. 1 
In some districts a stud farm under Government oon- : 
trol and expert officials, would be valuable. - Under' 
local control it would be worthless Good boars are 
also essential. Good pure-bred bulls in the- congested'- 
areas would, produce cattle that would be acceptable- 
in the English and Scotch markets. 

29917. Mr. O’Kelly. — Has the Department of Agri- 
culture a County Committee in Sligo?— Yes. 

29918. Has the Department done anj^hing 'in ''thij' 

County Sligo?— Not in mv district, except that theffi.' 
are premium bulls. 

29919. Would Hot you think a work" of this ' kind 
would fall naturally on the - Departmeht;- of 1 A'gri cul- 
ture? — I presume so. ■■ : . ■ • - . - • ' • •: 

. 29920. Because that is. what the -Department -of 
Agriculture is „fpr that sol—rYesi. . ....-• 

29921. And so far' as your knowledge goes the-De-. 
partment. of Agriculture has done nothing in this 
direction? — I think there are .premium- bulls, and. 
sires — a few thoroughbred horses. 
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29922. You speak about a stud farm under Govern- 
ment control, and say that under local control it would 
be worthless. What reasons have you for advancing 
that view ? — Many reasons. There is not skill enough. 

29923. What local control have you in your mind? 
There is not skill enough in the county for the selec- 
tion of sires. 

29924. When you speak of local control have you in 
your mind some local body ? — No. Any local body that 
would be formed for the purpose would not be the 
beet. 

29925. Why would Government control be better? — 
Because there would be skilled managers 

29926. Don’t you think a local body would have 
those skilled managers also? — Perhaps so, but I don't 
think it would be the same as a Government body. 

29927. You have a Committee of Agriculture in this 
county. That Committee of Agriculture might be en- 
trusted with the work. That Committee of Agricul- 
ture will get its grants from the Government, and will 
employ skilled assistance ? — Perhaps so. 

29928. Would not that obviate your objections to 
local control? — I suppose it would. 

29929. In any event don’t you think the advice and 
assistance of local men such as those selected under 
the Local Government Act would be of considerable 
assistance to those who would have knowledge of the 
technique of the work? — Perhaps they would. 

29930. That being so you have no objection to local 
control? — Not if proper men were employed. 

29931. Let me assume that the men the Government 
employ are the same as the local body would employ ? 
— If that were so 

29932. If that were so you would have no objection 
to local control. But you see some advantage in hav- 
ing the co-operation and advice of local men well versed 
in farming matters ? — There are some very skilful 
cattle men in the county, but as a rule they are not 
so. 

29933 You mean to suggest that they don’t know 
their own business ? — They are not skilled in breeding. 

29934. I would like to find out what great advan- 
tages you have in having Government control, and 
what great objections there are to local control? — 
Want of knowledge and training of those who would 
be tlie local controllers. They have not themselves 
the skilled knowledge and training. 

29935. And the Government have? — The Govern- 
ment system is by examination. 

29936. Sir John Colgmb. — Is this your meaning : 
you were not so much concerned as to using the word 
Government as you were in the establishment of a 
staff and that the whole carrying on of the business 
should be done by experts? — Yes. 

29937. Mr. O’Kelly. — I heard a witness state yester- 
day that from his experience that a number of the 
officials of the Estates Commission did not know their 
business? — The oats and potatoes grown in this dis- 
trict are the worst in quality I have ever seen or used. 
I impute this to bad cultivation and also to the cli- 
mate being unsuitable for tillage; also to want of 
occasional change of seed. As regards migration 
schemes, I think they will be difficult to cany out 
successfully or at all. Most farmers dislike leaving 
the neighbourhood in which, and the relatives and 
friends amongst whom, they have always lived. 
Again, if they get a better holding elsewhere, and the 
land is materially' different in quality and character 
from that which they have left, they would require 
to be instructed how to work it, and would often re- 
quire to be provided with some capital also. Further, 
there is the serious fact that they will probably be 
regarded as inthiders in their new neighbourhood, and 
Be treated with hostility by the people there. 

^9938. Of course "no one ever suggested thiat you 
could migrate’ a '.tenant to a holding without capital, 
nc matter how it was. provided for him ; whether in 
the shape of a loan or in what he had himself? — I 
think I have heard it suggested, but it is ridiculous. 

■ 29939. Of course it is. It is absurd? — A shopkeeper 
would hardly do if you put him into a house, if he 
had no capital or oredit. 

29940. I would like to kitow where it was suggested ? 
— I say the absence of suggestions as to capital being 
provided. 

29941. Further, there is a serious fact that they 
will probably be regarded as intruders in their new 


neighbourhood, and be treated with hostility by the 
people there. Have you any instance in your mind 
where that is the case ? — I know that that is the general 
feeling. 

29942. Do you know the causes that give rise to 
that feeling? — To get it for themselves. There is * 
selfish cause under it all. 

29943. I suppose you have a certain estate in view 
where that feeling was given expression to? — I have. 

29944. What is the character of the holdings in 
that particular estate that you have in your mind?— 
They have been all changed lately. There is a great 
deal of land added on in the case I am thinking of. 

29945. Is it on this particular estate that the in- 
trusion of strangers is resented ? — It would have been, 
resented if it had been attempted. 

29946. It is purely hypothetical on your part?— 
They were asked — “Woula you go,” and they would 
not go. 

29947. Do you think I would be describing the situ 
ation if I was to say that the small occupiers on estates 
of the character you have in your mind would resent 
the migration of tenants from a distance simply be- 
cause their position is no better than the position of 
those whom it is propsed to migrate, and that they 
would have no objection to the migration of tenants if 
their own necessities were first provided for, and would 
have no objection to any surplus land left over being 
given to migrants ? — By no means. They think they 
have the best right to the land. 

29948. Have these people large or small farms?— 
Medium size. 

29949. I might put it in another way. Do you think 
the settlement of the problem of congestion proceeds on 
light lines if these were the lines: You have large 
grazing farms contiguous to a large area of congestion. 
The tenants on the congested portion feed that they 
ought to get the land, and that it is a necessity to 
them. A Board comes along and divides up the graz- 
ing farms among people from a distance, stereotyping 
the congested area. Don’t you think that the hotter 
way would he to enlarge the holdings in this area of 
congestion from the untenanted area in the first in- 
stance? — If it could be done. 

29950. Why could not it be done? — If the land is to 
be got. 

29951. Suppose all the grazing land contiguous to 
this area of congestion is handed over to migrants, 
don’t you stereotype the congestion, of this congested 
area for all timb, and the only hope of relieving 
the occupiers is to migrate them in turn somewhere 
else.? — It looks like it. 

29952. Which of the two systems would you prefer? 
— You aTe talking of general places that I know noth- 
ing about. 

29953. I only want to get your view. There is no- 
thing controversial about it at all? — -If there was a 
good deal of land to be divided on a certain estate, 
and the tenants on another estate much more conges- 
ted were asked would they go to that land id some 
remained that they know nothing about, they would 
not rgO; — they would not risk it. 

29954. Simply because in the view of the people in 
the neighbourhood they were going to displace them? 
— I did not consider in the estate where the large lot 
of land was that there was great congestion. 

29955. There was some ? — I think there was. 

29956. Was there any attempt made to provide for 
the necessity of the same? — There was a good deal of 
this land to divide. 

29957. Mr. Kavanagh. — More than was required 
to relieve congestion? — It would raise them beyond 
£10, I believe. I am not managing the estates. I 
am just giving you an outsider’s view. 

29958. I thought Mr. O’Kelly was asking you a 
particular case ? — It was only what I as an outsider 
could see. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The difficulty was no 
matter how much land there was, there might not 
have been power to enlarge the uneconomic holding* 
on the 'border. If there was no such power these un- 
economic holders on the verge Would naturally resist 
the incoming of people from a distance. That I take 
to be Mr. O’ Kelly’s point. 

29960. Mr. O’Kelly. — Quite so? — As regards a 
general enlargement of small holdings to the so- 
called “economic” standard of a Poor Law rating 
of about £10 each (as advocated by Mr. Henry 
Doran, Mr. Commissioner Finucane, and others). I 
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think that, apart from the disastrous consequences of 
abolishing the class of large graziers, or greatly di- 
minishing their numbers, it would he an unfortunate 
thing to reduce the whole country to a sort of dead 
level of holdings just sufficient to enable their occu- 
pants to 'barely keep their heeds above water. So far, 
however, as such a policy may be carried out the 
State should provide these small men with loans or 
grants sufficient to enable them to work their new 
land; otherwise they will meadow, or con-acre, or 
sub-let it, and the land -in. a few years will be run 
out, and the tenants become unable to pay their pur- 
chase annuities. Of course, I think that emigra- 
tion, State-aided, if it was more popular, might be 
tried. 

29961. -Sir John Colomb. — All you mean by that is 
that the alternative should be offered to everybody 
who chose to accept it, of the emigration of a whole 
family ? — Yes. 

29962. Mr. O’Kelly. — It would be an unfortunate 
thing, you say, to reduce the whole country to a sort 
of dead level of holdings. What would be unfortu- 
nate about having economic holdings in the country ? 
— I think you can understand that. Do you want to 
destroy all competition and level the country. I 
think it would be very unfortunate for the people 
themselves. It is only my poor opinion. 

29963. I daresay you know it would be impossible 
in any case ? — I suppose it would be possible if the 
millions were handed out. 

29964. Don’t you think anything almost would he 
better than the present condition of a great number 
of people in the congested area? — That is why I say 
emigration. I would not advocate it if there was any 
practical scheme for relieving congestion possible. 
It should not he forgotten that the sons of small 
landlords and great numbers of professional people 
resort to emigration as the best means of getting on 
in life. Therefore I think that the same means 
should not he kept from the small farmers. I 
would not put on any pressure, but if whole families 
were willing to emigrate the State should give them 
all assistance to do so. 

29965. Sir John 'Colomb. — You know of your own 
knowledge in many countries of the world where 
families are increasing, and there are not means for 
ell to get on at home, and the sons and daughters 
have to go to the uttermost parts of the world to try 
to get a living? — That is what I mean. 

29966. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is not emigration going 
on fast enough already ? — I believe faster. They are 
rushing literally at present to America. 

29967. Would you actually assist to increase it by 
State money? — There are tracts and tracts of land in 
Canada and Australia. 

. 29968- are talking about .this country ? — But it 
is the strong people who are going. 

29969. Sir John Colomb. — What you mean is that 
it is the young and strong who are leaving, and that 
is disastrous, but that if they were to bring with them 
aid 9 °^ an ^ wea k the State might very properly give 

29970. But you deplore the young and strong going ? 
— Yes. 

. 29971. And' the emigration you mean is where there 
p a family and sons and daughters in America the 
“light fairly give assistance to the mothers 
and fathers to join them if they wished? — Yes. 

29972. In no sense to urge them or compel them ? — 
•‘•hat is what I mean. 

29973. Mr. O’Kelly. — You deplore the young and 
strong going ?_Yes. 

29974. Would you recommend the old and weak to 
v~l speak of whole families — if the whole family 
mshed to emigrate to Canada or the States. 

J75. Sir John Colomb. — As was done in 1883 or 
«»4 .--Yes. There .are large areas of untenanted 
lr } County Sligo which, I believe, would be 
Uingly sold by the owners to either the Estates 
ominissioners or the Congested Districts Board for 
purposes of migration or enlargement of holdings or 
teTr i e ” t of . evicted tenants, if the owners were 
ered a fair price. There is no need to grant com- 
Tf wers to those bodies unless Parliament 
sube rately wants to force people to sell their pro- 
for much less than it is worth. Mr. Doran has 
qgnised in his evidence that if land is wanted a 


fair price must be paid for it to everyone, whether Apr. 19 , 190 T 
owner or tenant, who possesses any valuable inten-st — 
in it. Mr. Finucane contends that if the owner is Mr. Charles 
also the) occupier he should be paid nothing for the 'Phibbs. 
occupation interest, but in every part of Ireland the 
owner could split up such lands into suitable hold- 
ings, put fair rents on them, and offer the occupa- 
tion of them for sale subject to those rents, and he 
would get a large fine or input in addition to the 
rent. In face of this fact how could owners he ex- 
pected to think it fair that they should he asked to 
sell the land without being paid for both the occupa- 
tion interest and the fee ? When a tenant becomes a 
purchaser under the Purohase Acts he becomes owner 
and occupier of his holding. Would Mr. Finucane 
contend that the valuable occupation interest which 
he had as tenant was thereby wiped out, and would 
any tenant be willing to he bought out on such an 
assumption? For example 1 , in 1899 I sold a townland 
to the tenants, except six statute acres, in my own 
hands. For the tenanted portion I got twenty-five 
years’ purchase of my then rents. For the six sta- 
tute acres I got £1,000, there being a valuable lime- 
stone quarry on it. What might I expect to get for 
the land if it was being taken by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Beard ? 

29976. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — -Would there be 
some of the amount that you got given for the lime- 
stone quarry ? — It was given in consideration of the 
limestone quarry being there. 

29977. How would that prove you would not get a 
fair price -under compulsion ? — That would never be 
calculated. 

29978. Who knows that? — It is not the rule. 

29979. Is it not the fact that land taken compul- 
sorily brings more than land taken voluntarily? — 

Railways pay more. 

29980. Why then should you dread that under a 
system of compulsion prices would be lower thair 
under a voluntary -arrangement? — When taken for 
railways it is not in the same way. It is taken for a 
public purpose. 

29981. This would be for a great public purpose, 
too? — Yes, but it is taken from one man to give to 
another man. In the case of the railways the very 
man from whom it is taken will probably benefit 
greatly himself by the railway. 

29982. Sir John Colomb. — In the case of a railway 
the land is taken compulsorily under an Act of Par- 
liament, but the Act of Parliament does not fix the 
price. That is done compulsorily by an arbitrator — 
is not that so? — Yes. 

29983. Is your bed-rock of objection this,- that under 
compulsion the two sides are the owner and the State. 

The State as the purchaser wants to get this land as 
cheaply as it can, and what you object to is that the 
buyer should fix the price?— Quite so. 

29984. Mr. O’Kdlly. — You admit that congestion 
is a great evil? — Yes. 

29985. Parliament admits it also? — Yes. 

29986. The policy of the two great parties in the 
State for years has been to put an end to it? — I 
suppose so. 

29987. Parliament would not come to that decision 
unless it was convinced in the public interest of the 
necessity of putting an end to it? — I suppose so. 

29988. Admitting that congestion is a great evil, 
if they found it could not be put an end to without 
having recourse to compulsion, don’t you think it 
would be unworthy of Parliament not to have re- 
course to compulsion? — I think nothing can justify 
even under these circumstances compulsion. 

29989. You think nothing can justify compulsion 
under the circumstances? — No. 

29990. We have compulsion already in regard to 
the railways? — Yes. 

29991. Is not it more desirable, as I put it yester- 
day, that people should live than that they should 
travel fast? — I cannot see it. I cannot see that I 
have the right to take any man’s land because he has 
more than I have. 

29992. You are aware of the Labourers’ Act that 
passed last year? — Yes. ' 

29993. The element of compulsion was introduced 
there? — Yes. 

29994. You can provide an allotment in England 
under the Allotments Act by compulsion ? — I believe 

k 
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29995. What is morally -wrong in compulsion in 
Ireland whilst we have the English precedent? — 
Those are all small holdings. 

29996. The principle ol compulsion is there all the 
same ? — -It is in railways, too. 

29997. Land can he compulsorily sold by the Land 
Judge in Dublin? — (For debt. 

29998. Have not you hosts of precedents for the 
principle of compulsion ; you are aware that in Aus- 
tralia at present some of the States are resuming 
possession of the land that was granted to settlers ? — 
That is a new country, and no one has got land there 
without notice that it may be taken from him. 

299S9. Are not you aware that large grass ranches 
in Australia are now being compulsorily resumed by 
many of the States for the purpose of closer settle- 
ment and attracting settlers? — Yes. The occupiers 
were aware of -that all along. They did not pay hard 
cash for them in the Landed Estates Court. 

30000. The principle of compulsion is there? — Yes. 
30001. What is the bed-rock of your objection to 
the principle of compulsion — is it that there is no 
need to grant compulsory powers to those bodies un- 
less Parliament deliberately wants to force people to 
sell property for much less than what it is worth ? — 
Yes. That is my conclusion. 

30002. Can you give us some reasons for arriving 
at that ; why would Parliament want to do that ; 
what was it you had in your mind when you said that 
Parliament wants to compel you to sell your pro- 
perty for less than it is worth? — I cannot make it 
any plainer. 

30003. Have you any oase in your mind to which 
that remark applies — would it apply to your pro- 
perty ? — I believe it would if there was compulsion. 

30004. Where compulsion is applied there is gene- 
rally a higher price given ? — I cannot see that. 

30005. Did you ever have any dealings with rail- 
way companies acquiring land? — Yes, on a small 
scale. 

30006. There was compulsion there? — That was a 
matter of course. 

30007. Did you get a lower price than the land was 
worth ? — They paid me very handsomely for the loss 
of rent, and they -paid up for the occupation value. 

30008. You had no reason to complain of compul- 
sion there? — No. 

30009. That is a case of taking land? — It is not 
the same. 

30010. With what tribunal had you to deal? — I did 
not put it past their own arbitrator. I knew the 
price was fair. 

30011. Suppose you had a siniilar tribunal dealing 
with land would yon have any more cause to appre- 
hend you would be treated badly ? — I would. 

30012. Why? — Because I know it is impossible for 
valuers fairly to estimate my loss. 

30013. Would not you be able to show them how 
much you lose. If you represented the actual state 
of things they would he reasonable ? — I cannot answer 
that any more. 

30014. I notice further on yon say that an every 
part of Ireland the owner could split up such lands 
into suitable holdings, put fair rents on them, and 
offer the occupation of them for sale. Did you read 
the last report of the Estates Commissioners? — I 
think I did — my memory is not very good. 

30015. Do yon know that where this practice was 
attempted the Estates Commissioners refused to have 
anything to do with the properties? — I believe they 
did in one or two cases. 

30016. Do you think it is consistent with the spirit 
of the Act of 1903 to do a thing of that kind ? — I 
really could not say. 

_ 30017. Let us see how this practice would work out. 
You have a farm of one hundred acres in addition 
'to occupied land. Instead of selling the unoccupied 
portion to the Estates Commissioners you propose to 
•divide this one hundred acres among your tenants 
yourself in the first instance. Before yon approach 
the Estates Commissioners you exact fines, say £9 or 
.£10, for each of twenty lota of five acres each?— 
It is what has been done. 

3000.8. That is what lias been attempted. You 
exact ten years’ purchase in the first instance. Then 
;you get the tenants to buy under the Act of 1903 
at a valuation of your own, say twenty-three years’ 
purchase. Then you get the bonus of twelve per 
. cent., representing three years’ purchase ; then you 
get a years purchase for gold instead of stock, and 


then yon get a year’s purchase for clearing the title 
By this device you bring up the price of land to 
thirty-eight years’ purchase. Is that conforming to 
the^spirit of the Act of 1903? — I don’t suppose ft 

30019. Mr. Kavanagh. — I am sure you would like 
to relieve congestion? — Indeed I would. 

30020. You are apparently against migration. Can 
you suggest any other way of relieving it ? — I ain not 
public man at all enough to think of such a tiling. 

30021. You have it around here — you must have 
thought of the question. If you are opposed to mi- 
gration what other scheme have you now? I don’t 

think there is much real congestion in the Countv 
Sligo. 

30022. As a matter of fact there is. You would 
actually apply no relief to congestion rather than 
migration? — I oannot suggest. 

30023. Yet you oppose migration? — I did not op- 
pose it. 

30024. I thought you did ? — I did not ; where the 
land is voluntarily sold, as I know, many landlords 
would sell it voluntarily at a fair price. 

30025. If the principle of fair price is established 
you would have no objection to migration or com- 
pulsion ? — Oh, compulsion I could not agree to. 

30026. It is a matter of price? — I object to the 
principle. 

30027. Still if yon got the fair price you would 
waive tile principle? — I could not waive the prin- 
ciple. If I have been .a blacksmith or a merchant, 
and have made £500 by hard labour, and have bought 
land with it, why take that land from me ? 

30028. Mr. O'Kelly. — You are aware that one of 
the principal reasons for the passing of the Act of 
1903 was to relieve congestion in the West? Was 
it? — It may have been. I never took that in. 

30029. You may take it from me it was the object 
of the Act — to use Mr. Wyndham’s words — to reach 
the poor people— the small people ?— Yes, by making 
them owners. 

30030. Suppose you adopted this proposal of yours 
to split up lands into suitable holdings, then ac- 
cording to the process described a while ago no one 
could get in on that one hundred acres except a man 
who could pay a fine? — Yes. 

30031. You are aware tlnat the very small people 
whom the Act was intended to reach could not afford 
to pay a fine? — The majority could not. 

30032. Therefore if your plan were carried out one 
of the principal objects of the Act of 1903 would be 
defeated ? — Why do you say my plan ? 

30033. Your suggestion ? — I am only aiguing as to 
the value of the land to the owner, and he has it in 
his power to do it. 

30034. If he chooses to exercise that power he 
would defeat one of the principal objects of the Act 
of 1903 ? — That might be. As to a method of esti- 
a fair price, I could not agree to its being 
left to professional valuers. These gentlemen's valu- 
ations are mere opinions, which always lean in favour 
of the party by whom they are employed. Some 
method or standard should be found as nearly as 
possible of an automatic character for calculating 
. the f air price. _ I agree generally with Mr. Boyd's 
proposal on this point — namely, that the poor law 
valuation of the land and buildings, plus one-third 
thereof, should be taken as the minimum income .of 
tiie property, with an option to the owner to prove, 
by his books or other evidence, before a judicial tri- 
bunal that his net income during, say, five years 
preceding, was more than that minimum. The price 
should^ then he the sum which, if invested at 3£ per 
cent, interest, would produce that net income. It 
may be said that one and one third times the rating 
value would occasionally represent more than the net 
income that the land had yielded on an averarge of 
years ; but I am confident there is very little land 
in the country which, if divided and sold subject to 
fair rents, would not produce between the fines and, 
say, twenty-three or twenty-four years’ .purchase of 
“ e rents a sum which, if invested at 3£ per cent, 
would not produce an income equal to one-and-on®- 
third times its poor law valuation, no matter how 
• “ have been previously used or worked. 

™J>35. You refer to professional valuers? — Yes. 

30036. Surely would not it be the function of such 
a body as the Estates Commissioners or the Congested 
■ Districts Board to make a valuation — would not they 
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stand impartially between the seller and buyer? — I 
don’t think they could. 

30037. Sir John Colomb.— 1 They would be the 
buyer ? — Yes. 

30038. Would not it be like as if the buyer of a 
cow in the market was to dictate. to the seller what 
should be the price ? — Yes. That is what I think. 

30039. On whom would you throw the responsi- 
bility? — On no one. On the valuation. 

30040. Mr. O’Kelly. — W ith regard to the occupied 


portion of your land, would you be willing to accept Apr. 18, 1907. 
your net income from the tenants on this land ? — Yes. ' — - 
30041. Suppose to-morrow you were negotiating Mr. Charles 
with the tenants for a sale of your property, and said p hibbs. 
to them — “ I am willing to take a sum which if in- 
vested at such a figure will give me my net income,” 
would you have any objection to produce your rant 
books showing what your income and expenditure 
were over a period of five years ? — None whatever. 


Very Rev. Canon Loetus examined. 


30042. Sir John Colomb. — I think you have been 
deputed to give evidence by the Bishop of Achonry ? — 
Yes. 

30043. Kindly tell the Commissioners what yon wish 
to state ? — I have during all my life, with the excep- 
tion of the last ten or twelve years, been familiar with 
the Congested Districts. I was bom in a congested 
district, and lived the earlier portion of my missionary 
career in a, congested district, until I came to my 
present parish. I have been sixteen years in the con- 
gested districts of the parish, Killaber, which was 
exclusively Lord Dillon’s property, which has now 
been sold. I therefore claim that I have some idea 
of what congestion means and of the necessity of re- 
lieving it. There is a general opinion that the entire 
province of Connaught . should be placed under the 
Congested Districts Board, and the reason why it has 
been referred to, I think, is that the people in the 
non-scheduled districts hearing of and seeing the 
operations of the Congested Districts Board in their 
vicinity feel very much aggrieved that nothing was 
done for them, although their condition was very little 
better than that of the people in the scheduled dis- 
tricts. These people were excluded because certain 
larger holdings in the electoral division raised the 
average valuation per head of the population above 
the statutory limit. That explains why tlie general 
opinion is that the whole of Connaught might be 
brought under the operation of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. I have listened to the evidence here, 
and read a great deal of the evidence given before the 
Commission since it commenced its sittings, and in 
general respects I think that the evidence in other 
places was somewhat similar to that given here. But, 
in reference to this part of the country, there are two 
matters that I came here particularly instructed in. 
One of these is the drainage of the Owenmore River. 
Portion of the upper reaches is under the Congested 
Districts Board. Since I came to this part of the 
country, twelve years ago, I have been particularly in- 
terested in the Owenmore. I know it well. It is very 
fitful, and is subject to periodic fits of overflow, and 
when it overflows it does a tremendous lot of harm. 
It is very hard for any man, even the most skilled 
expert, who has not seen it himself to appreciate the 
amount of damage done by that river and the terrible 
scourge it is to the people along its banks. Its evil 
influence is felt for four or five miles on either side 
of the river in flood times. The great damage is done 
during the summer time when the great falls of rain 
occur and enormous damage is done. I remember 
about ten years ago we commenced to agitate about the 
drainage of the Owenmore. Colonel Cooper took a 
great interest in it, and Mr. Phibbs took an interest in 
it too, knowing the terrible injury done to the poor by 
that river. We had a correspondence with the Govern- 
ment and a deputation over to the House of Commons 
in reference to it. Colonel Cooper and others, includ- 
ing myself, were there. We were received very kindly 
by the President of the Board of Works at the time, 
who heard our story. I explained the difficulty of put- 
ting the matter under a district drainage board, as the 
P°° r people by themselves could not organise such a 
board or undergo the initial expense. General San- 
"was Chairman of the Board of Works. I sugges- 
ted sending one or two men to examine the place to 
see the minimum cost at which the drainage might 
be effected, and you would imagine I offered him a 
a ® ront w ^ en I made that suggestion. He 
calked to mo very roughly, and said he had no man 
co send down there and he would not send down. I 
cuonght it extraordinary on the part of an official to 
™ake the observations he did. There was a project to 
wain the Owenmore as a relief work in the bad 
£»es, 1847 and 1848, and there were surveys made 
2? rrper - These surveys were too elaborate, and 
tne cost was so great that it fell through. Nothing 


has been done for it, but I have heard several times, Very Rer. 

from persons who were not professional gentlemen, Canon I.oftuB. 

but had great common sense, and who have examined 

the river and know its whole history and everything 

about it, that in their opinion an outlay of about 

£600 or £700 will be quite sufficient to keep the river 

at ordinary summer level every day of the year. 

30044. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell Where does it 

discharge its waters?— -It starts at the foot of the 
historic Curlew mountains, near Kilfree junction. It 
is not very old when it commences to make itself felt, 
and when it comes down to the low waters it is ter- 
rible. 

30045. What river does it fall into? — Bally sodare 
Bay. 

30046. How many miles of agricultural land does 
it flood ? — I should say about ten or twelve miles. 

30047. In its upper reaches it passes through a con- 
gested area ? — Yes, for a few miles in its upper 
reaches, near Gorteen. It rises near Kilfree, and is 
a small stream until it comes down four miles. Then 
it assumes formidable dimensions, and that is where 
all the damage is done. 

30048. Is it your strong impression that little can 
be done for flooded land of that kind until the flood- 
ing is abated permanently? — It poisons the land, 
land that otherwise would be good for agricultural 
purposes, grazing and meadowing. When tlie flood 
comes down it is absolutely distressing to see the 
damage done by this river. On the occasion of great 
floods tlie hay is carried away, and the meadows are 
destroyed by tlie mud left in the subsoil. Sir Josslyn 
Gore Booth, as landlord of a great portion of the 
property, used always make a reduction in the rent 
on account of the floods on that property. 

30049. The drainage of the river would materially 
improve the condition of the people? — Permanently, 
and at no great expense. 

30050. The riparian owners would not object on the 
ground of fishery rights ? — I don’t think they would. 

The river is so sluggish, and the mud in the bottom 
is so silted by accumulated vegetable deposits, that 
very few fish go up there at all. (Some do, hut they 
are hardly worth catching. 

30051. Did anybody in the locality move in tlie 
direction of having a drainage board formed? — They 
thought at the time that the Government would give a 
substantial grant for the purpose of draining the 
river, as they gave in the case of other rivers, and 
would give it at a reasonable rate of interest repay- 
able over a reasonable term of years. 

30052. Is it your suggestion to the Commission that 
for that long tract of country, part of which is con- 
gested, nothing can be done in the way of improve- 
ment until a scheme of drainage is promoted to pre- 
vent that flooding ?— Very little can be done. 

30053. Mr. Kavanagh. — You think about £600 or 
£800 would do the work ? — Yes. Everyone who knows 
the river knows that there are certain obstacles. 

.Colonel Cooper used to say that the key of the whole 
situation was at Collooney;. There is a rock there 
near the creamery, two miles up the river, and if 
there was a channel out there it would greatly obviate 
the difficulty. Then there is an old eel weir that has 
been in disuse for a long time. I have no doubt if 
some practical steps were taken to carry out' the 
drainage you would have the eel weir people, who 
never derive any advantage from it, getting up like a 
Jack-in-the-box and' saying they were being damaged. 

That was done in my experience not long ago where 
there- was an eel weir which never caught an eel, and 
some person suggested when the work was going to be 
done that the claim should be revived. 

30064. How long has the flooding been going on?— 

From time immemorial. 

k 2 
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Apr. 19,1007. 30055. Is it getting worse? — It must be, because each 

— year brings its own deposits. It is very hard to 

Very Rev. graduate the difficulty in the river, because it is 

Canon Loftus. always accumulating. Once it commences it increases 
every year, and the river gets choked up by accumu- 
lated vegetable deposits. 

30056. Sir John Colomb. — The flood comes from the 
higher ground, where it is a congested district? — Yes. 

30057. And it floods the lower district, part of 
which at all events is not congested? — Yes. The part 
where it does most damage is not congested. 

30058. The waters from the congested districts are 
turning economic holdings in the non-congested dis- 
tricts into uneconomic holdings owing to damage? — 
Certainly, as I saw from the very start, even up to 
wards the source, the river commences to show itself, 
because the waters have not a free flow into the lower 
reaches of the river, and naturally enough this affects 
the upper portion of it. 

30059. Mr. O’Kelly. — How many miles does it run 
through a scheduled area ?— Two miles, but there are 
about eight or ten miles of a thickly-populated dis- 
trict on either side. 


. 30060. Sir J ohn Colomb. — You attribute extreme 
importance to this question? — Certainly. 

30061. How many holdings do you consider might 
faarly be described as subject to this damage?— Im- 
mense damage has been caused in a large portion of 
tlie County Sligo through the periodic flooding of the 
Owenmore River. This river rises in Kilfree, in Boyle 
(Nm 2) Rural District, and flows through the districts 
pf Boyle (No. 2), Tobercurry, and Sligo, and enters 
the sea at Ballysodare. Several attempts have been 
made by the people affected by the flooding to have 
this river drained. About the year 1847, when the 
Government advanced money for relief works, a drain- 
age district was formed for the purpose of the drain- 
age of this river, and on that occasion complete plans, 
drawings, and specifications were prepared by Mr. 

o C nnA ty Snrv ®y° r in Sligo. He estimated 
that about 8,000 acres of land would be benefited, and 
that the cost of the drainage would be about £7,000. 
Before the work could be carried out the money ad- 
vanced for relief works was expended in other parts of 
so the work was abandoned. About the 
1272 , tlle Sll g0 Grand Jury interested themselves 
in the drainage, and they employed Mr. Jones, County 
Purveyor to make an estimate of the drainage, but he 
estimated the area served by the drainage at 3,000 

tbroLh^ 8 ' ° f ? 18 >°°°- The drainage also fell 
through on this occasion owing to want of co-operation 
Mr T? 5 i!f rt °1 some ° f the owners. We might get 
Mr. Kirwan, the new County Surveyor, to give us an 
estimate now. In August, 1904, after ’ruinous flSidJ 

Bafcrt m t- l ? g 7 as Kel ^ at Courthouse, 
2^- te ’ * w3 “cli ^ presided, and at which 
^ 6re Y a ® sed ' casing on the Govern- 
glVe 1 iree 8 ra nt to assist the 
drainage, as in the case of the Suck, Bann, and 
Other resolutions were also passed re- 
questing the Congested Districts Board, as the river 
onCTate ' 2th +? r B gh JL Cm & sted District, to co- 
T tfc r^ th6 ,2 epartment of Agriculture to carry 

TSr -r ft O’D° m ^ time the , seore tary to tS 
meeting (Mr. I. o Dowd) received renlies to 

mous. Hay, pasture, and tillage are fremier^w 
ruined, being either rotted on the land hv fl™| tly 

g™ that hjaty ramf.ll . giMt flSj § 

IS no exaggeration to say that a We flood in tbo 
summer months means a loss of at leaTt fil^nnn 

KWstt $ ft 

a 

pl “* and.spadftation,, for the 


this heavy initial expense thrown on the promoters 
who are unable to bear this expense. I have here the 
correspondence in reference to the matter. There is 
a letter dated 2nd September, 1904, from Sir Antonv 
MacDonnell acknowledging receipt of the resolution 
passed at the meeting to which I have referred The™ 
is a letter dated 20* April, 1905, from the Secretary 
to the Congested Districts Board stating that the 
Chief Land Inspector had been unable up to the pre- 
sent to make an inspection, hut that he was beincr 
reminded of the matter in the hope that his other 
duties may permit him to give the matter early atten- 
tion. There is a letter dated 26fh of May, 1905 
annexing copy letter sent to the Under Secretary on 
the subject of the drainage of the Owenmore. The 
annexed copy referred to states that the Board had 
decided not to undertake the work owing to the state 
of their funds, and the fact that only a small portion 
of the river was in a congested district. There is 
also a letter from the Secretary to the Department of 
Agriculture, dated 28tli of April, 1905, stating that 
schemes for the promotion of arterial drainage must 
be initiated locally by the formation of a drainage 
board under the Board of Works, and suggesting that 
if the parties interested in the matter desired to form 
a drainage board they should put themselves in com- 
munication with the Board of Works. 


30062. Mr. O’Kelly. — The Board suggest that the 
Chief Land Inspector would go there when other en- 
gagements permitted ; did Mr. Doran go there ?— No 
but he sent down Mr. Carroll. 


30063. Did he make an estimate ? — He sent a report. 
I never saw it. I am fully under the impression that 
the removal of these obstacles would not assist very 
much, and would have the effect of reducing tlie nor- 
mal level. 


30064. I suppose you are aware that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has something like £300,000 un- 
expended to its credit for several years past?— They 
should give a free grant, and then we will organise a 
drainage board. 

30065. Of course it would be impossible to ask 
small farmers to undertake a considerable share of 
this liability ?— Yes. If they did something to help 
them the people would be very willing to do their 
share. In reference to tlie question of migration. 
I cannot see that there are such great difficulties in 
the matter. I think that people are making moun- 
tains out of molehills as regards these difficulties and 
that when you came to tackle them they would dis- 
appear. 

30066. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou think firm- 
ness and gentleness combined would carry the day? — 
I have not the smallest doubt. 

30067. Sir John Colomb. — It must be judiciously 
done?— Yes. I don’t go altogether with those who 

say festvna lente. The pace of procedure will develop 
itself if you take it up. 

30068. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you think if 
the uneconomic holders on the margin had their 
holdings enlarged there would be very much objection 
to strangers from a distance ? — Any common sense 
that these are the people to be first at- 
tended to in the case of dividing large farms. That 
is an instinct. 

30069. Do you think tho heads of families from a 
distance would have a claim, to say the least 
of it, m preference to the sons of men around 
the grass lands?— Migrate the families, the 
JPJPS th®. old, and you will have no 

difficulty. The Irish people have a great attachment 
to their home no matter how humble it is, but, as in 
the Land Act of 1903, there was a bait held out to 
the landlords to sell their property, so if a bonus of 
that kind were given to the poor people it would be 
a great means of inducing them to go in for migration. 

30070. Sir John Colomb. — You are aware that the 
policy of the Congested Districts! Board in carrying 
out migration is to see that a man is fairly started, 
and if he has not capital himself, to assist him in any 
way possible, and that is in itself something in the 
shape of a bonus ?— It would be. I don’t think any- 
thing further is required, provided it is generously 
done, than to take them from a worse position and 

put them in a better. 

30071. If a man is migrated to a better holdinc 
tnan the one he has, what is your opinion as to his 
tenant s interest m respect of the holding that he is 
giving up?— I presume that the holding which he 
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gives up will be used to enlarge adjacent uneconomic 
foldings, to make them economic. 

30072. The man is in this position. He has got a 
holding which is uneconomic, but still if he sold his 
tenant’s interest in it he would get something for it. 
The Congested Districts Board through the use of 
■State money is going to move that man, who is willing 
to go, to a better holding. Do you think that the 
■Congested Districts Board should take credit, in ar- 
ranging with that man, for the value of the holding 
he gives up? — I should think so. I should think 
that would go for the purpose of establishing him 
in the new holding, but I consider that the Congested 
Districts Board would add something to that as a 
free grant or as a loan. 

30073. One of the points of inquiry of this Com- 
mission is as to the general character and methods 
■of the acts of the Congested Districts Board. Do you 
consider that the Congested Districts Board has done 
its work well and is a better body to do that work 
than a Government department? — I believe that the 
Congested Districts Board has the affection of the 
people and no wonder it should. It is the first 
organised attempt we ever had to bring benefits to 
the doors of the people. Therefore, the people are 
very much attached to the Congested Districts Board, 
and I don’t think it would be desirable, so far as the 
people are concerned, even to change its name. 

30074. That being so, assuming that a policy pre- 
vailed which destroyed the Congested Districts Board, 
abolished it, and put the work in the hands of the 
Estates Commissioners or of a Government depart- 
ment, do you think would that new department com- 
mand the sympathy, good will, and co-operation of 
the people? — I am afraid it would affect the temper 
of the people very much. 

30075. And make the work more difficult? — And 
make the work more difficult, because if you have not 
idie sympathy of the people all your movements would 
be made more difficult. 

30076. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Would you say that the 
congested counties in Connaught as well as outside 
Connaught ought to be committed to the care of the 
Congested Districts Board and that the Estates Com- 
missioners ought not to be allowed to operate in Con- 
naught at all? — I don’t say that. They were 
operating together, overlapping each other for a con- 
siderable time. It would be well if there could be a 
modus vivendi established, but I don’t go into that. 
So far as I know the people, the Congested Districts 
Board has their entire confidence, ana things would 
run very smoothly and be better done if they were left 
to the Congested Districts Board. 

30077. The proposal has been made in the evidence 
"to schedule all Connaught. In that case don’t you 
think it would be better to hand over all the Con- 
naught counties to the Congested Districts Board, 
whose special experience enables them to deal with 
the problem of congestion effectually? — Yes, and I 
would suggest that their hands should be strengthened 
by giving them more funds. 

30078. Because you do see some disadvantage in 
having two bodies doing the same work ? — There is no 
doubt about it. 

30079. You will find landlords in some cases going 

the Congested Districts Board and asking a certain 


price, having a valuation made, and then you will ' 
find them going to the Estates Commissioners to see 
if they would give a higher price? — Yes. Another 
point that I wish to bring before the notice of the 
Commission is this. You have large farms taken 
over by the Estates Commissioners for the purposes 
of the surrounding tenants as accommodation farms. 

I am interested in a case like that at present. In a 
place called Carrigans, near Ballymote, there is a 
farm of about sixty statute acres. It has been taken 
over by the Estates Commissioners for the benefit of 
certain tenants, perhaps eleven or twelve tenants. 
It is a beautiful grass farm. They purchased this 
farm from the landlord, but it seems a tenant came 
in and took possession of the farm, and though lie 
only had it years, I believe he had to get £200 
compensation, which was brought in on the purchase 
money. The thing was carried through, and the 
amount of the purchase money apportioned among 
the tenants and made part of their contributions. 
In this case the farm was divided into twenty sums 
apportioning the number of sums to the surrounding 
farms pro rata according to the quantity of land 
they held before. They apportioned it to the satis- 
faction of all the tenants and then a rule was laid 
down for the benefit of the tenants that no cattle should 
be grazed on the farm from the 1st of November to the 
1st of May. The parties concerned did not seem to 
take any great objection at the time, but some persons 
suggested to me it would be very inconvenient foe 
the people to part with their cattle on the 1st of 
November as the great local fairs take place at than 
time. I suggested to the officer who had charge of 
the business that it would be better to give them per- 
mission to hold the cattle on until the 15tli of Novem- 
ber. They all agreed to that. In all these negotia- 
tions the Estates Commissioners made no provision 
at all for caretaking. After the first 15th of Novem- 
ber six or seven of the tenants concerned sent in their 
cattle on the farm and kept them there in spite of all. 

30080. That means, I presume, that in your 
opinion where any such arrangement is made for the 
benefit of the tenants on a grazing farm it is essen- 
tial that there should be supervision? — Yes. People 
who have some surplus cattle think it a great sacrifice 
that they cannot send them on to the farm, and we 
had no means of compelling them to observe their 
agreement. There is one whom I call the arch 
offender. I said to the tenants that they should 
single him out and process him before the court. 
Owing to the technicalities of the lawyers and the 
devious ways of the law they made a defence and 
the County Court Judge was in a difficulty to know 
what to do, as he said the case was a unique one. I 
was there in the court myself and explained the whole 
thing and the Judge gave a decree against the arch 
offender which was supposed to regulate all the 
others. I brought him into my room and arranged 
with him to pay according to the number of cattle 
on the farm, according to the winter grade, All 
agreed to do that. When I went to look for the 
money I could not get it. I wrote to the Land Com- 
mission about the matter and they told me that every 
single one of the tenants was interested and had a 
perfect legal right to take out a process against the 
offending persons. Putting off the settlement of the 
matter^ m this manner is leaving me a damnosa 
haereditas which I would sooner be without. 


Rev. B. Quin examined. 


30081. Sir John Colomb. — You appear here nomi- 
nated by the United Irish League ? — Yes, by the 
'Central Executive. 

30082. What is your parish? — The parish of 
•Achonry. I have seen the works of the Congested 
■Districts Board in the parish of Achonry and the 
surrounding districts, and whilst I bear willing 
; testimony to the fact that many great improvements 
have been effected by the operations of the Board, I 
respectfully submit that their good intentions have 
not in many cases been realised, and, in fact, could 
• f+E £ ealised > °’ R ? n g to the way in which the action 
■or. the Board is being hampered by the existing laws. 

o doubt the Act pf 1903 was intended by the Govern- 
ment to give every facility for the abolition of dual 
■ownership in the lands of Ireland, but for one reason 
oi another these facilities have not been generally 


availed of. There has been no general movement, 
there has been even no county movement on the part 
of the landlords to sell en bloc. The consequence is 
that the properties purchased by the Board are 
isolated, and the operations of the Board for the im- 
provement of the condition of the country are, tfiere- 
fore, confined to those isolated spots. This is very 
inconvenient. For instance, the Board have now dis- 
tributed the untenanted lands in Achonry, but no 
drainage scheme has been carried out ; the principal 
tributary of the Owenmore has been left untouched, 
and all, it seems, because the Board’s officials had no 
authority over the neighbouring Templehouse estate. 
The drainage of this river and its tributaries would 
have conferred almost incalculable benefits on the 
tenants of the Achonry and surrounding properties. 
The same is true of the River Moy, which, in its 


Apr. 19, 1907. 

Very Rev. 
Canon Lofbua. 


Rev. B. Quin. 
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Apr. 19, 1907, present undrained condition, is of vast injury to the 

K vT'o • Board’s tenants in the neighbourhood of Cloonaraher. 

Kev. a. yum. ^g a i nj -the Board expended a large sum in making a 
road to Daghloon, but this road is useless, except for 
the purposes of bringing home turf ; whereas, if the 
Board could have continued it through the neighbour- 
ing property to the county road it would prove a work 
of public utility, and a great boon to the people gener- 
ally. The expenditure has been in part a waste, 
simply because only one landlord in the district has 
sold to the Board, and the neighbouring properties 
cannot be interfered with. Besides, the County Coun- 
cil would not take over the road as it is at present, 
whereas, if extended, the County Council would care 
it, and keep it in repair. On the question of turbary, 
it is also a great evil that all the properties of a 
county, or of a substantial portion of a county, could 
not be purchased simultaneously. It would facilitate 
immensely the distribution of turbary on economic 
lines, for the bog-land is very often on the fringe or 
the mearing of an estate, and the nearer to his home 
that a tenant can get his bog, the greater value the bog 
is to him, whereas the present system of dealing with 
one property at a time, and dividing the bog-land of 
that property amongst the tenants of that particular 
estate, may necessitate that tenants should carry turf 
several miles to their homes at great expense, although 
these tenants may be living on the mearing of another 
property, where there is turbary in abundance, and 
where, if both properties had been purchased simul- 
taneously, a great saving could be effected by the 
distribution of the turbary on economic lines. This 
reasoning is also true for the distribution of un- 
tenanted land. No one can till on economic terms a 
farm which is two or three miles distant from his 
• home. And it often happens that the houses of the 
people are at one end of the estate and the untenanted 
land at the other, and that an equitable and economic 
distribution of the untenanted land could only take 
place by the purchase simultaneously of all the sur- 
rounding properties. From what I have seen, I main- 
tain that, the Board, so long as it must be content 
with buying isolated properties, cannot do much good 
either in the way of main drainage or accommodation 
roads, nor can it distribute either the untenanted 
lands or the bog-lands on economic lines ; and I there- 
fore hold that the Board should be empowered by Act 
of Parliament to purchase simultaneously on just and 
equitable terms all the lands that, in their opinion, 
are necessary for the purpose of carrying out their 
improvement works on a scientific and economic basis. 
This argument leads to compulsion, but it is 
compulsion of a mild typo, which only fixes the 
terms of a bargain, which bargain both sides 
believe to be necessary, and consent to. The 
objection to compulsion seems to be the question 
of price, and I contend that properties have already 
been sold voluntarily in sufficient quantities to fix 
approximately a fair price. Besides, any landlord 
who would receive such a price as would guarantee 
him his present net income could not complain if the 
Government, whilst inflicting no injury on him, 
helped his neighbours. We have had in this 
county years of fruitless attempts at bargain- 
ing, and it is really time for the State to step 
in, and stop unreasonableness on either the one side 
or the other. It is no argument against this view 
that properties are being purchased as rapidly as they 
can be dealt with. My contention is that these pro- 
perties are purchased on the patch-work system, and 
that the isolation of the purchased properties prevents 
any large scheme of improvements. It would, in my 
opinion, be a mistake to limit compulsory powers to 
Connacht. Most of the untenanted land is outside 
Connacht, and the Board should have power to buy 
up, for migration purposes, untenanted land in the 
other provinces. I may say, in connection with the 
question of price, that shortly before the passage of 
the Act of 1903 I had several communications from a 
landlord of this county, who offered his property for 
sale to his tenants at twenty years’ purchase. The 
tenants refused to buy because of their hopes in the 
promised new Act. They have purchased now, and at 
twenty-three years’ of the same rents, with added 
bonus. The landlord raised Iris terms when the Act 
of 1903 became law. This is not an isolated case. I 
had myself one other experience of the same nature 
in the County Sligo. The Congested Districts Board 
have proved so satisfactory and successful in such 
small, works ' as could be .undertaken by them that they 


not only should get additional powers, but should be- 
liberally financed, and the whole province of Connacht 
should be placed under their care. The present system 
of scheduling by electoral divisions is arbitrary, and 
leads to great injustice. The townland of Branchfield 
is by far the poorest in the parish of Achonry. It i s . 
not scheduled because of the presence of untenanted 
lands in the division, whilst the neighbouring town- 
lands of Pullagh and Mullaghanarry, which are not 
nearly as poor as Branchfield, are scheduled as con- 
gested, and the Parish Committee scheme is in full 
working order amongst them. I have the valuations- 
with me, and the figures show that the scheduled 
townland has twice the valuation of the non-scheduled 
townland. This seemingly unfair treatment of neigh- 
bouring townlands breeds discontent and want of con- 
fidence in the Government ; and it would be well to- 
schedule all Connacht in order that at least all tlm 
poorer districts might be brought under the improve- 
ment schemes of the Board. In reference to the 
question of migration, it is the large landholders— the 
men of 100 or 200 or 300 acres — who should be migrated 
to the rich lands of the Midland counties. It would 
be a far less costly proceeding than the migration of 
the smaller tenants, fewer dwellings would have to be 
erected, and less fencing would be necessary, and be- 
sides the grazing plains of the Midlands would, in the- 
possession of such migrants, continue in part graziers’ 
plains, even though the number of habitations on 
them would have increased. Besides the large land- 
owner has no objection to migrate, provided he gets 
anything more than an equivalent, and the small 
landowner as a rule has a sentimental objection to- 
migration. I have spoken to large landowners who- 
are perfectly willing to migrate. The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board do not, as a rule, enlarge holdings beyond 
£10 valuation. I think this is right and proper, but 
F have known the Estates Commissioners to enlarge 
holdings up to the valuation of £40, and this in a 
district where there are many uneconomic holdings, 
but not on the same property. Further, I believe it 
is contrary to the Act of 1903 to allow any landlord’ 
to re-purchase any lands which are necessary for the 
enlargement of uneconomic holdings on the property, 
and I am informed that the Estates Commissioners 
have allowed this, and if so, they certainly have not 
grasped the evils of congestion. 

30083. You have heard that the Estates Commis- 
sioners have allowed that ? — Yes. They have allowed 
landlords to re-purchase lands that were necessary for 
the relief of congestion on their own properties. 

30084. You have not heard that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board allowed it? — No. The Congested Dis- 
tricts _ Board never- allowed it so far as I know. 
Superior systems of agriculture should be taught to 
the people. I believe in model farms, hut know that 
the Department of Agriculture will have none of 
them. I was some time ago in a position, through 
the generosity of Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, to offer them 
ten acres for a model farm, but the offer was refused. 
I cannot seo, however, why the Congested Districts 
Board would not utilise the Chaff pool lands and gar- 
den in then- possession as a model farm and garden 
for the surrounding districts, and especially for those 
new tenancies which they have recently created. 

30085. Mr. O ’Kelly. — Have you any correspondence 
with the Department of Agriculture?— Not with me. 

30086. What was the objection they urged?— No- 
objection, except that they could not take up the farm 
at present. 

30087. They' did not give a definite refusal? — No, 
they said it could not be taken up at present. The 
congested districts have suffered by the transference to- 
the Department of Agriculture of the Board’s schemes 
for Jdie improvement of agriculture and live stock. 
The potato is our most valuable crop, and although toe 
experimental days of spraying have passed, the Depart- 
ment have done very little to educate the people either 
on the necessity of spraying, or the proper methods of 
spraying, or the proper times for spraying. It 13 
lamentable that after so many years’ existence under 
the Agricultural Board the blight was as powerful 
and prevalent last year as ever. Neither is the Jwf 
stock scheme a success. The present scheme of plac- 
ing a few highly-bred animals in a county, and exer- 
cising no authority in the case of all the other ani- 
mals, promises to be interminable. Neither the Con- 
gested Districts Board nor the Estates Commissioners 
should be allowed to denude the country of its timber. 
Demesnes may be purchased, but the timber should no 
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,be cut down unless when fully developed, and then 
only to have the ground re-planted. We have not so 
many beauty spots in Connacht that we can afford to 
lose any of them. The work of re-afforestation must 
be in Ireland, a Government work, and the lands 
suitable for this purpose should be retained at the 
time of sale and vested in the County Council or other 
public authority. I believe that on the abolition of 
dual ownership in the land, the duties connected with 
the properties are transferred to the Government, and 
that it should bo the constant care of the Government 
to see that all works of public utility now being done 
by the Congested Districts Board should be maintained 
in good order; and the Government should reserve to 
themselves the right to enter upon any holding for 
public purposes of this description. 

30088. Sir John Colomb.— You advocate the simul- 
taneous purchase of large areas of land in the con- 
gested districts? — Yes. 

30089. Assuming that policy adopted, and in view 
of the time it takes to settle a property in a province 
or a district, striping it, arranging it, going into the. 
details, and fixing it up, do you agree in the appre- 
hension that that would leave the Congested Districts 
Board in the position of a landlord for a very long 
time over a very large area? — I don’t think so at 
all. I think it is very much better that the Congested 
Districts Board should do whatever work it undertakes 
to do, and do it well, and not buy properties on this 
patchwork system, but that when they do buy a pro- 
perty thtey should be empowered to buy all the sur- 
rounding properties that are necessary to carry out 
the work of improvement. 

30090. I quite agree with you that the Congested 
Districts Board should do this work well, and that 
it requires time, supervision, and great administrative 
ability. If they are to do it well they cannot rush 
it. But if you throw into their hands a large area, 
more than they can deal with, does it mean keeping 
the- Congested Districts Board in the position of huge 
landlords for a long period ? — No. Suppose the Con- 
gested Districts Board could not get any additional 
staff, my contention is, instead of buying a property 
in Sligo one day, in Mayo next day, and in Donegal 
on the third, and thus not being able to carry out im- 
provement works on a large and scientific basis they 
should, when they buy a property hea-e, buy all the 
surrounding properties, so as to be able to take a 
broad view of the question and carry out the work 
in a way that would be permanent and economic. 

30091. Another point is that you propose to induce 
farmers with 100, 200, and 300 acres of land in or 
near congested districts in Connaught to go to other 
parts of Ireland ; that is with a view to splitting up 
these large farms into small economic holdings ? — Yes. 

30092. That might involve having to build houses 
on those 200 or 300 acres ? — It might, but I would not 
anticipate too many houses would have . to be built, 
because invariably it is on the properties where we 
have large farms like that that we have uneconomic 
holdings also. 

30093. On the fringe? — Yes; on the fringe of large 
farms of that description. 

30094. I gather it is your general experience that 
what are really wanted beyond the question of migra- 
tion are supervision and assistance in the promotion 
of knowledge of agriculture? — Yes. 

30095. You feel that very strongly? — Yes. 

30096. You don’t think enough has been done in 
that direction? — I do not. 

30097. Do you also think that where the Congested 
Districts Board have acquired land and striped it and 
put tenants on it it is very essential for some time to 
come that they should have some man on the spot to 
advise, help, assist, and instruct the new tenants in 
every way possible? — Yes; I believe that. 

30098. Do you attach greater importance to a resi- 
dent instructor who mil point out things on the spot 
than to a man who would come from other places and 
go away again? — Yes. .1 attach far more importance 
to a resident instructor who would instruct the people 
what to do by showing it to them on the spot, rather 
than to itinerant instructors. 

30099. You are strongly in favour of something 
being dome by the Congested Districts Board or by some 
■other body having small model farms and gardens with 
a view of showing what could be done ? — Yes. 

30100. You only mean a model farm worked on lines 
that are possible for small holders? — Yes. 


30101. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou consider 
that if the Congested Districts Board were able to buy 
up a set of estates in the same area drainage, tur- 
bary, and the enlargement of holdings by the addition 
of grass lands could be conducted on a more economic 
basis ? — I believe so. 

30102. Would it be the case also that with a fair 
staff it might be quite as feasible to do the work over 
that parcel of estates effectively and with as much 
quickness as if only one estate was being dealt with ? 
— There would be far less labour in sub-dividing and 
distributing the lands on the idea I have suggested 
than there is at present. No matter what shape a 
property may take surveyor's have to go all along the 
mearings and see across the mearing where the unten- 
anted land is. In using tile maps and measuring the 
property they practically survey all the neighbouring 
properties. They have to do it. Not only in the 
matter of survey, but also on the question of valuation 
it would he far easier for the staff to carry out the 
work of the Congested Districts Board on the idea I 
have suggested than it is at the present time. 

30103. Then there would be much less likelihood 
that the Board would ever have to return again to 
deal with these holdings ? — There would be no likeli- 
hood if the work is done on the suggestion I make, 
because the work would be thoroughly completed and 
permanent. 

30104. With reference to your other suggestion, that 
the big men should be migrated, are you aware that 
that has been the policy of the Board ? — I have heard 
that, but so far as I know there has been no attempt 
made in the County Sligo to migrate any large land- 
holder. 

30105. You say these men have much less senti- 
mental objection to changing their location in the 
country ? — They have told me so. 

30106. The process is much less expensive? — Yes. 

30107. As you say, there is the advantage that the 
holdings can be increased by additions to them with- 
out the State having in many instances to build new 
houses 1 — Yes. 

30108. I think you suggested that all Connaught 
should be under the control of the Board ? — Yes. 

30109. But you would not at .ill limit the area to 
which people might be migrated to this side of the 
Shannon? — No. I think that the Congested Districts 
Board should have compulsory powers to buy un- 
tenanted land in any of the other three provinces for 
the relief of congestion. 

30110. I was much interested in your statement 
about practical agriculture. Did it occur to you at 
all that if one of the National schools in a parish, a 
central school, were turned into an agricultural school 
much could be done to spread a knowledge of agricul- 
ture? — Yes, there could. But I believe it would be 
much better if tbe teachers in all schools got a prac- 
tical knowledge of agriculture, and that attached to 
every school building was a small farm of two or three 
acres, and that upon this farm the children would get 
practical instruction from the teacher. This being 
principally an agricultural country, and the children 
having to make their living by agriculture, they 
should be taught from their earliest years the best 
system of agriculture. In order to have this done the 
Government should see, and I think it should be the 
business of tbe Congested Districts Board to see, in 
the districts of which they have charge, that attached 
to each school there was a small farm of two or three 
acres, larger, if thought necessary, in order that the 
teachers might give practical instruction to the 
pupils ; but with the teachers whom we have at 
present in the school this could not be done, as the 
teachers would first require to get a practical know- 
ledge of agriculture. . . 

30111. You would require a special training college 
to train the teachers ? — Yes. . . 

30112. Or a special department in a training col- 


a little’ education in light farm work or gardening 
and agricultural chemistry they would not be any 
the less disposed to pursue sufficiently the ordinary 
school work?— On the contrary, I believe that it would 
make the ordinary school work very interesting to 

th 30114. Go to the other side, and take girls. Do you 
think it would be a good thing if you provided in 
some way that there be a room in each of the National 
schools, where the girls from tender age would begin. 


Apr. 19, 1907. 
Rev. B. Quin. 
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— wards they might earn a livelihood? — It would be a 
Eev. B. Quin, wonderful advantage, and, of course, a great deal is 
being done in that way already. As your lordship is 
aware, the girls are in practically all the schools 
taught to sew and to knit, and things of that descrip- 
tion, and small things, no doubt, suitable to their 
tender years. Still, a great deal more could be taught 
to them. But under the county schemes now, girls 


are being taught cookery and laundry work by itin- 
erant instructors ; but this is not as good a system as. 
permanent instructors attached to National schools 
30115. Of late there is a tendency to practical work 
in National schools. Do you consider it was a great, 
loss _ for so many years after the starting of the 
National system in Ireland, that there was little 
practical training given to either boys or girls?— It 
was a great loss to the country, decidedly. 


Mr. J. M. 
Cry an. 


Mr. J. M. Cryan examined. 


30116. Sir John Colomb. — You are nominated by the 
Boyle No. 2 Rural District Council? — Yes. The two 
points that I was asked to bring specially before you 
are the necessity of relieving congestion and of carry- 
ing out arterial drainage. The scheduled area should 
be extended, so as to include the entire of Boyle No. 2 
rural district. 

30117. Mr. O’Kelly. — How many electoral divisions 
are there in Boyle No. 2 rural district? — There are 
ten unscheduled and three scheduled. 

30118. You desire to have the ten non-scheduled 
divisions scheduled ? — Yes. 

30119. Is your district close to the plains of Boyle ? 
— Pretty close. 

30120. Is it because of the high valuation of the 
grazing ranches of Boyle without any population that 
the ten divisions referred to are excluded from the 
definition of congestion? — Yes, and grazing ranches 
outside, even in the County Sligo. 

30121. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there as much poverty 
in the other divisions as in those already scheduled ? — 
I believe more. The very division I represent myself, 
Templebanny, has more than 100 holdings under £4 
valuation. 

30122. Mr. O’Kelly. — Are there many properties 
bought there ? — Only one at present. 

30123. By whom was it bought? — By the Estates 
Commissioners. 

30124. Was it bought in your division? — Yes. 

30125. Is there grazing land on it? — A lot. 

30126. Have the Estates Commissioners got hold of 
the grazing land? — They have. 


30127. Are they dividing it up amongst the people?" 
— They are very slow about it. 

30128. Are they in process of doing it ? — Yes. Canon 
Loftus gave you an instance of it at Carrigans. 

30129. You think it a grievance that those districts-, 
which contain a lot of poverty should be excluded from, 
the operations of the Congested Districts Board?— 
Yes. 

30130. Mr. Kavanagh. — Among whom are they divi- 
ding it? — They are not dividing it at all. They are- 
simply letting it for grazing purposes for six months 
of the year. 

30131. Mr. O’Kelly. — They are letting it only until, 
such time as the property is vested? — The property is. 
vested already in the tenants. 

30132. What is the name of the estate? — The King- 
Harman, Rockingham, estate. 

30133. Sir John Colomb. — The other point you were- 
anxious to refer to is drainage? — Yes. I believe 

arterial drainage would be a great benefit to the 
country at large. There is a lot of land rendered 
practically useless by the flooding of the Owenmore- 
and other rivers. 

30134. You are speaking of general drainage and 
the relief of flooding from rivers? — Yes. 

30135. You attach extreme importance to that? — 
Very great importance. 

30136. I take it that the reason you press it upon us 
is because you don’t think sufficient has been done in 
that direction? — Yes. 

30137. And you wish to impress the Commissioners- 
with the fact that more should be done? — Yes. 


Mr. William Gilmaetin examined. 


Mr. William 
Gilmartin. 


30138. Chairman. — Is there any particular point 
you wish to make ? — I am Vice-Chairman of the Boyle 
No. 2 Rural District Council. I am a farmer, holding 
thirty-one acres, and reside at Derrynagray, Bally- 
mote, County Sligo, and am familiar with the con- 
ditions of the small farmers in the various electoral 
divisions of Boyle No. 2 Rural District. There are 
three electoral divisions of Boyle No. 2 already 
scheduled in the congested area. Ten divisions remain 
unscheduled, and in each of these ten divisions the 
condition of the small farmer is just as bad as any 
within the scheduled area. It is unjust that these 
ten divisions should be debarred from the privileges 
of the Congested Districts Board owing to the amount 
of untenanted land and non-residential farms in them. 
As an instance, I may state that in the electoral 
division of Drumrath there are 2,000 acres of un- 
tenanted land and non-residential farms. Bordering 
those there are 136 tenants under £5 valuation, and 
63 between £5 and £10, making a total of 199 living 
on uneconomic holdings. In many places these poor 
people are huddled together on patches of reclaimed 
bog, and on the refuse or useless portions of those fat 
and fertile lands, used for bullock runs and sheep 
walks. The same may be said of the other electoral 
divisions not scheduled in Boyle No. 2 Rural District. 
They are studded over with untenanted land, while 
the poor people have to exist on the bogs and mountain 
sides. To relieve this unnatural condition of things 
it is necessary that these non-residential and un- 
tenanted lands be taken over by the Government and 
re-distributed amongst the tenants who hold un- 
economic farms in the neighbourhood. Tlds rural 
district is very mountainous, and on the slopes of the 
Curlew, Derryknockeran, Keash, and Geevagh Moun- 
tains. There are hundreds of small farmers living 
on reclaimed patches of mountain that have not one 
perch of land on which to grow a potato fit for human 
use. They have to go to the. nearest grass farm, and 


pay the exorbitant price of from £6 to £9 per acre 
for land to grow potatoes. 

30139. Sir Erancis Mowatt. — They have to rent 
land on a grass farm ? — They have to go to the nearest 
grass farm, and pay the exorbitant price of from £6- 
to £9 for land to grow potatoes. 

30140. Chairman. — Do you know this of your own- 
knowledge? — Yes. This is all from my own ex- 

perience. 

30141. Where is this place ? I should like to see- 
this place very much? — I have given an instance of 
Drumrath, where there are approximately 2,000 acres 
of untenanted and non-residential farms. 

30142. But where are these places where the people 
live on land that won’t even grow potatoes?— In the- 
slums of Derryknockeran, Keash, and Geevagh, and. 
various other places in the immediate vicinity of these 
mountains. 

30143. Sir John Colomb. — You mean £9 an acre for 
the year for the crop? — Yes. 

30144. Is that an Irish acre? — Yes. 

30145. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But they pay 
the £7 to £9 an acre out of sheer necessity ? — Yes. 

30146. Without this they could not live at all on 
the mountain slopes? — They could not raise potatoes. 

30147. Chairman. — They pay because they hope to- 
grow potatoes? — Yes. They take it as con-acre at £6 
or £9 an acre for one year to grow potatoes on. That 
is taken on con-acre by the small farmer, who has no- 
land suitable to grow potatoes. He has to pay that 
price to the man who owns the untenanted land. 

30148. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not that a 
manured crop 1 — Yes. He has to buy artificial manure- 
to apply to the land. . 

30149. Mr. Sutherland. — This has to be done by 
the man who takes the con-acre ? — Yes. 

30150. And he has also to cultivate it ? — And he has 
also to cultivate it. He has to bring from 6 to 8 cwt. 
of artificial manure. 
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30151. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Is the land let 
only for one year? — He may have it next year for 
oats. 

30152. What has he to pay for the oats ?— The very 
same price. He may get it for £1 less. 

30153. Chairman. — Does this happen atGurteen? — 
Tes. It does happen there. 

30154. Mr. Sutherland.— D oes that acre go back 
into grazing when the man who has taken it in con- 
acre gives it up ? — Yes. There may be rye grass taken 
off it next year. Then he has the privilege of taking 
the rye grass at a price. An outsider might come in 
and outbid him, or the owner of the land might keep 
it for himself. 

30155. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does such a con-acre 
holding gradually go back into grass ? — Yes. There is 
generally one crop of potatoes, one of oats, a crop of 
rye grass and then back to pasture again. 

30156. Mr. Kavanaoii. — I suppose that the man gets 
it two years for certain? — Yes. 

30157. He would not put the manure on unless he 
got it for the second year? — Yes. 

30158. What would you have to give for an acre of 
potatoes if you went to buy it? — The produce of an 
acre? 

30159. Yes? — That is a difficult question. In the 
market if a man has more than, he requires he will 
get about 2s. a cwt. ; that is about £2 per ton. That 
is about the average, but this year he would get up 
to £5, owing to the bad crop. 

30160. Suppose he takes it at £9 an acre, and then 
wanted to realize his money, how much per acre could 
he gelt ? — No such system is carried on in this country. 

30161. What are the townlands? — In the electoral 
division of Drumrath there are seven townlands in- 
cluding Kilfoddel, Derryeen, and Boy town. In this 
townland of Boytown there are ten tenants, and the 
valuation is under £1, and they have to go to those 
grass farms and pay the price I have stated for land 
to grow potatoes. If they keep a cow they have to 
pay an exceptional price also for the grass of the 
cow, and thley have to go in summer time and pay an 
exorbitant prioe for meadow, and save it and bring 
it home. 

30162. Chairman. — How do they get the money for 
all this ; surely no way of keeping the cattle would 
ever return them sufficient money to enable them to 
pay £9 am. acre? — It would never do it. They get 
assistance from their sons and daughters away in Eng- 
land and America, and places like that. 

30163. Surely it would be a great deal cheaper to 
remove? — They cannot. They have no place to go. 

30164. The money which they spend in this way 
seems to me so large that in a few years it would 
amount 'to a sum sufficient to buy a tenant right some- 
where ? — I quite agree ; but it takes each year to meet 
its own demands, and they would starve if they did 
not invest in this land to grow potatoes. 

30165. Why don’t they, instead of spending this 
enormous sum of money, taking one acre of land to 
grow potatoes, buy the potatoes ; it would seem cheaper 
than that ? — Really they could not do that. The fact 
would be that they would be going round with their 
hands in their pockets the whole year if they had 
nothing to employ themselves at. 

30166. Do they spend this money to give themselves 
something to do? — No; I don’t mean that, but it 
would bo a wretched way to have them going round 
doing nothing. My inference is that it is a great 
pity these industrious people would not- have good land 
to cultivate. 

. 30167. How much potatoes would an acre of land 
m con-acre return him ? — Four or five tons is a very 
good crop. 

30168. And they pay £8 or £9 an acre for the land 
to grow it? — Yes. 

30169. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that the production of potatoes per 
acre in Sligo is not quite three tons an acre? — I am 
sure it was, and lees last year. 

30170. Moet Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — This land would 
oe good land? — Excellent land, and with artificial 
m ™ ure '^ere will be an excellent crop. 

30171. You would not overstate the produce at 
nve tons an acTe ? — It would be an excellent crop. 

30172. Chairman. — An excellent crop of five tons 
that would cost him £8 apart from labour, merely 
the renting of the land?— Yes. 

30173. How much would it cost to buy five tons of 
potatoes ? — £25 at the rate they are going now, five 


shillings a cwt. in the market of Boyle. That is the 
price this year. 

30174. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n an average 
year what would be the cost ? — £2 a ton approximated, 
as near as I can go. 

30175. Would not it cost more? — More or less. 
30176. The second year the farmer is not compelled 
to put any manure into the land ?— Yes. 

30177. He has merely to buy the seed?— Yes, and 
do the work. 

30178. So when the two years are taken together 
ttiere is some explanation of the investment? — Yes. 
The instructors appointed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in going through the country never attempt to 
carry out experiments on any of these wretched little 
holdings, the inference from which is that it is useless 
to cultivate such soil. They always select a sunny 
fertile field. 

30179. Sir John Colour. — For the experiments?— 
If it were not for the assistance of exiled sons 
and daughters no doubt many of these holdings would 
be abandoned. The poor people of those districts are 
elevated so that they can look down on the plains of 
Boyle on one side and on thousands of acres of non- 
residential and untenanted land on the other. One 
half of the land in Boyle No. 2 Rural District used for 
tillage is entirely too wet and can never be successfully 
cultivated until it is thoroughly drained. There 
should be a greater effort made to encourage and assist 
the people to drain and improve the soil than to make 
roads and improve houses, for it is on the soil the 
small farmer has to depend for all and everything. 
Therefore improvement of the soil should get as much 
prominence as the making of roads or building of 
houses. After the soil was made dry by drainage, if 
lime was available, and properly applied, I am confi- 
dent good results would follow. If the condition of 
thJe small farmer is to be improved two things are 
necessary : — 1st, the non-residential and untenanted 
land must be divided for the relief of congestion ; 2nd, 
the Government should give a loan at a low rate of 
interest to have the wet land of those districts drained. 

30180. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say the Govern- 
ment ought to advance a loan on low terms for drain- 
age ? — Yes. 

30181. Whom do you suggest that the Government 
should advance a loan to? — Either through the Con- 
gested Districts Board or give it to the small farmers 
themselves, and to have an inspector to see that the 
work would be done. 

30182. Who would be responsible for the keeping 
up of these drains when made ? — I would suggest closed 
drains for tillage land. Open drains would not be 
suitable. 

30183. Mr. Sutherland. — You mean draining of 
fields? — Yes; the draining of wot fields. This very 
year the people tilling wet soil are held back up to 
the present, and they cannot get a crop. In many 
cases the seed is gone almost bad before being put into 
the ground. 

30184. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Is not this an exception- 
ally dry year?— On the contrary the last four weeks 
have been wretched weather. 

30184a. Was January over-wet? — That was too 
early for putting in seed. 

30185. They have all the land prepared in January? 
— No; they have not. 

30186. Is it a dry month to prepare? — The soil is 
so wet that they never attempt the preparation of 
the 6oil at such an early period. They have to wait 
until it loses part of the moisture before they can 
attempt to prepare the ground for the crop. 

30187. Mr. Sutherland. — How do you propose that 
this money should be used that was got as a loan for 
drainage? — The small farmer with ten acres of wet 
land unsuitied for agriculture has to make the best 
of it. This land oonld be made dry by drainage, and 
I would say it would cost £8 per acre to have it 
thoroughly drained. 

30188. How would it cost it ? — To have drains dug 
three and a half feet deep. 

30189. That is an ordinary process of cultivation ? — 
Yes. 

30190. Would you have to buy anything ; would you 
drain it with tiles or stones? — Fourteen inches of 
stones on the bottom, covered over with something 
to keep the clay from going down through the stones. 

30191. So your proposal is he should be paid for 
making improvements ? — He should be encouraged in 

l 
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some way. I say it would be as good a way as the 
Congested Districts Board or any other body could 
assist the small farmer. 

30192. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You don’t want 
a grant; only a loan? — Yes; a loan at a low rate of 
interest. 

30193. Mr. Sutherland. — If you have no material 
to purchase in what way would the loan be employed ? 
— On labour. 

30194. Most Rev. Dr. O’Dqnnelx. — If he had ten 
acres he would not be able to drain the entire ten 
acres by himself ? — If his sons are not enough he has 
to employ labour. 

30195. Mr. Sutherland. — Generally drains of that 
kind are done by the tenant himself in his spare 
hours? — Quite so. 

30196. I quite follow you that if you had to employ 
labour you would require money to enable you to do 
that? — It might be done by the small farmer himself 
while his sons remain at home with him, but when 
they get sick and tired of the business and leave it 
then he has enough to do to cultivate one acre, or one 
and a half acres. 

30197. In reference to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction to which technical edu- 
cation is entrusted, do you know if they have made 
reclamation of land any part of technical instruction; 
do they instruct the people in the best way to reclaim 
land ? — They do. 

30198. Have you seen the syllabus? — I have seen 
an experimental plot. 

30199. On what sort of soil ; on bog ? — On excellent 
soil ; the most fertile soil that could be procured. 

30200. The principal industry of Ireland is the 
reclamation of land ? — I would say it should get as 
nuch prominence as any other industry. 

30201. Am I right or wrong in assuming that? — I 
would say you are right. It is on the soil that the 
small farmer has to depend. If the soil will not 
support him he must either leave it or have it im- 
proved. 

30202. We may take it that a large proportion of 
the land of Ireland that is at present used for agri- 
cultural purposes has been reclaimed from bog? — A 
large proportion. 

30203. A very large proportion ? — A very large pro- 
portion. 

30204. We see it in process of being made wherever 
we go. Therefore, don’t you think the Department of 
Agriculture might have demonstrations as to the best 
way of reclaiming land ?— So they have, but I would 
sooner a great deal see them experiment on one of 
these wretched little holdings that a. small farmer has 
to live on. 


30205. Are they doing that ? — Not in my' district. 

30206. Are they doing it anywhere to your know- 
ledge? — I saw an experimental plot on one occasion 
in Boyle No. 2. 

30207. It was not on bog land ? — No ; the njost fer- 
tile spot that could be got where it was quite easy to 
carry out experiments. 

30208. Do you think there is anything to learn by 
these tenants with regard to the reclamation of land? 
— The great majority of them have a thorough know- 
ledge of the reclamation of land. They have that by 
practical experience, and they can make more out of 
an acre of land than the most scientific man that 
could be introduced. 

30209. Did it ever occur to you that they have not 
made these demonstrations because they cannot?— I 
am not aware. 

30209a. What is your opinion? — I say they have 
just as much right to experiment on one of these 
wretched holdings as on the fertile land. 

30210. How are they going to do it; or what do 
you propose with regard to it? — I would say they 
should not do if at all if they would not experiment 
on all classes of soil. 

30211. Suppose they come to conduct experiments 
to show the people a better way of reclaiming bog than 
they have, what should they do? — It would take them 
all their time to show the people a better way than 
they have of doing it if they have the means. 

30212. May not that be the reason why they don’t 
do it? — I don’t think so. That is not my point. 
They don’t do it. 

30213. Sir John Colomb. — You think you could 
teach them a thing or two? — I don’t mean myself. 
The vast majority of them have a thorough knowledge 
of the reclamation of land. They are at it, and tlieir 
fathers 'before them were at it. 

30214. If .this process of reclamation has been going 
on with a thorough knowledge from father to son, 
how is it that there is any land that wants reclama- 
tion now ? — My explanation would be that as long as 
the small farmer had any help, as long as liis sons 
stuck with him, he tried as far as possible to reclaim 
land. When the sons grow up they go away, but 
there are attempts made on the part of the large 
majority of small farmers to have lands reclaimed. 

30215. Do you believe it would pay them to reclaim 
lands ? — Yes. 

30216. Why don’t the sons stay at home and do 
this if it would pay them to reclaim? — I don’t say it 
would pay the son better than going away when he 
can get a higher price for his labour in England or 
America than at home ; and if there is a farm of ten 
acres it would be unfair to expect four or five sons to 
stop on that land and spend their whole life on it. 


Mr. Dominick Henry examined. 


,,^0217. Chairman. — Would you kindly mention t 
the Commission any points that you wish to brim 
before us ?— There are twenty-one electoral divisions ii 
the Tobercurry Rural District, nine of which are al 
ready scheduled as congested ; and I am of opinion th 
remaining twelve electoral divisions should be als< 
scheduled, for the reason that a portion or portiom 
of each of them will be found to be congested — fo: 
example, in the electoral division of Branchfield ou 
of a total of about thirty-six holdings there are fifteej 
of them rated at £5, and under ; and in the adjoinint 
electoral division of Loughill, which I represent 
there are about forty-seven holdings, twenty-five o 
which are rated at between £5 and £10, and ten o 
them under £5 ; and I believe this condition of affair 
applies with equal force to the other non.-schedule< 
appears to me that non-residentia 
holdings rated at, say, £50 and upwards would be thi 
lands most suited for- the relief of congestion; and ‘ 
would advocate compulsory powers to the Board ti 
acquire the lands necessary, and like powers for thi 
.migration thereto of persons inhabiting congested 
areas, and the placing of sufficient funds at the dis 
posal of the Board for these purposes. 

30218. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— Y on are dis 
tinctly of opinion that in the area which is not sche 
• duled there are some poor spots which need specia 
. treatment as much as the places that are scheduled 
duleff m ° re “ an 501,10 of the places that are sche 

'/. ^ 9 ' 'Chairman— \ vhy more *o?— There is .mo* 
■poverty. The reason that places ’like 'Branchfield tt* 


not scheduled is that there is a farm with a valuation 
•of £160 in the vicinity, and the division is very 
small. 

30220. You think if that farm was not there at all 
the rateable value per head of the population would 
be a great deal lower than in some of the scheduled 
.districts?: — Yes, on the townland of Branchfield espe- 
cially. 

30220a. What would you like to see done — would 
you like to see these spots scheduled by themselves 
where poverty could he shown, or the whole of Con- 
naught scheduled? — I would like to see the whole of 
Connaught under the Congested Districts Board, and 
compulsory powers given to them to re-arrange as 
they liked and purchase estates anywhere they liked. 

30221. Mr. Sutherland. — What would you do with 
Donegal ? — The same would apply to the seven coun- 
ties, different portions of which are scheduled. The 
•con-acre system exists in my place, where they pay 
£6 10s. to these (farmers who have 100 acres, for 
potatoes and oats. 

30222. You cannot remove all these mountain 
people who do that? — I would not remove them All. 
I would take away three or four of them. 

30223. And so enlarge the holdings? — Yes. 

30224. But so long as people remain there can you 
avoid .their, having to go down and take con-acre?— 
It would, because then they would have more liberty 
to till on their own land, and more places for therf 
.grazing cattle. . Suppose they have two or three milch 
cows, to keep irp tho6e cows they have to go out to 
those iarms ana con-acre portion for potatoes and 
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oats, ancl take in fodder to feed the cattle, to send, 
their Tjiilk to the creamery. 

30225. W.hat do they do with their own holdings ? — 
Till portion of them, and take meadowing. These un- 
productive portions are very small. 

30226. "When they are very small like that what do 
they do with them ? — They till portion of them, and 
keep two or three little mountain cows, and rear the 
calves, and meadow a little bit of it. 

30227. Do they grow potatoes? — Some of them do, 
but the potatoes they grow are not very good for 
human use, and they go to where they get pretty 
good land. 

30228. Their land is so bad that they cannot grow 
good enough potatoes ?— They cannot. 

30229. If you gave them more land of that sort 
they would still be forced to go? — They would not be 
in such a state of distress. 
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30230. If the land is so bad that it won’t grow 
potatoes? — Part of it is so bad that it won't grow 
potatoes fit for human use. 

30231. If you were to throw three holdings into 
one would merely doing that prevent a man from 
going down ?— Yes. The man who would live on the 
holding that would he left would not require to go for 
con-acre, because he would find a portion of this 
land that would he fit for potatoes. 

30232. You really think that? — Yes. 

30233. Because probably he could not get the con- 
acre afterwards. If you were to break up the land 
among the other people they would want it for them- 
selves? — I could point out seven miles of land out- 
side Ballymote where there was no law-suit for seven 
years ; while all along the other side of the Ox 
mountains is thickly populated. 


Mi\ Petek James 

30234. Chairman. — Kindly state what points you 
wish to bring before the Commission? — I would be 
in favour of having the entire rural district of Tober- 
curry treated as a scheduled congested area, as I be- 
lieve on inspection it will be found that parts of each 
of the present non-sclieduled divisions will be found 
to be congested, and in some instances acutely so. 
The lands most suited to remedy this state of affairs 
are non-residential holdings, and I am strongly of 
opinion that the Congested Districts Board should 
get compulsory powers for the acquisition of such 
lands, that they should be provided with adequate 
funds for the puipose, and that the Board's consti- 
tution should he widened if possible, so as to afford 
county representation, and also that the speed of its 
operations should he quickened. 

30235. Mr. Sutherland. — How long does it take 
for the Congested Districts Beard to act? — I know two 
cases of estates lying quite close to where I live. The 
Congested Districts Board have got hold of them so 
far back as 1901, and they have not quite finished up 
the work of dividing and allocating the lands of those 
two estates. Though they are five years at work, they 
have not quite finished up the work yet. They are 
comparatively small estates too. 

30236. Sir John Colomb. — What are the names of 
the estates? — One is the Armstrong estate. 

30237. Chairman. — The Armstrong Estate they have 
had only two years— I have just been over it? — It may 
be only three years since it came into their possession, 
but negotiations that were regarded as being definite 
were in progress two years before that. 

30238. They cannot begin re-striping or doing any 
work upon it until they get possession? — What I 
would suggest, if possible, is that the speed of its 
operations should be quickened, and they should he 
afforded facilities for getting possession of the estate 
in a shorter time than two years. 

30239. Two years elapsed between the time the pur- 
chase was agreed on and the time that they got it ? — 
Quite so. The other estate is the Dany Estate, in 
the County Mayo, quite close /to (the Armstrong 
Estate. 


1‘Dbrmott examined. 

30240. Mr. Sutherland. — What time do you think 
reasonable to allow to the Congested Districts Board 
to adapt the estate? — I think a year should be quite 
long enough to acquire ownership of the property, and 
another year should be sufficient to stripe up and 
allocate to the tenants. 

30241. And to make roads, fences and houses where 
necessary ? — Yes, and in connection with the speeding 
of the operations of the Board I think a circum- 
stance that has a great deal to say to the slowness 
is the rate of wages that they pay to workmen, the 
ridiculous rate of wages they pay to the overseers. 

30242. Do they pay too little or too much?— 1 They 
pay too little, and they pay their overseers much 
too little. I think if they paid their men better, 
■and paid their gaffers better it would make it worth 
the while of the gaffers to attend to their position, 
and they would get better men. 

30243. Do they pay lower wages than those current 
in the district? — No, but they pay wages not one 
particle higher. 

30244. Would you expect they should? — Certainly. 

30245. Sir John Colomb. — Why? — Because they ex- 
pect the men to work longer hours. It would not be 
the same rate of payment if the time the men worked 
were considered. It would be a lower rate of pay- 
ment. 

30246. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What regulates 
the number of hours in a locality for which a man 
is employed? — I could not answer that question. 

30247. How do you know the hours are longer under 
the employment of the Congested Districts Board?— 
The Congested Districts Board require the men to 
come to work at seven o’clock in the morning. If a 
man is five minutes late he is deprived of a quarter 
of a day’s wages, while a farmer will allow a labourer 
to come in at eight or nine o’clock in the morning, and 
the man gets a full day’s work. 

30248. Sir John Colomb. — Do you know that in 
England and Scotland they begin before six ? — I believe 
that is the case. 

30249. While a day’s ordinary labour on the farm 
here begins at eight or nine o’clock? — About eight. 


Mr. P, J. Henry examined. 


30250. Chairman. — You are a Justice of the Peace, 
and reside at Doomore, Tubbercurry? — Yes. I reside 
at Doomore, Tubbercurry, in the County of Sligo, and 
am treasurer of the Cloonacool and Tubbercurry 
Branch of the United Irish League, and a Justice of 
the Peace. Being a large farmer in this parish, and 
also holding another farm in a neighbouring parish, 
I am well acquainted with the condition of the small 
farmers in this district. I deal first with the Beatty 
Estate, Tullycusheenbeg. It is very much congested. 
There is no untenanted land on the estate. A small 
lake there could be drained at very little expense. A 
thorough system of drainage is much needed in this 
parish. The River Moy runs through the centre of a 
very congested district, and the adjoining lands suffer 
very much for want of drainage. The people cannot 
get their potatoes and oats into the wet lands until 
about the 1st of May. Consequently, when the blight 
appears early, as it did this year, the stalks are not 
fully matured and the potato crop is a total failure. 
In a wet year the loss sustained by the farmers along 


the Moy cannot be less than £1,000 in the parish of 
Tubbercurry alone. The hay and oats in a number 
of cases are earned away by the floods, and what re- 
mains is useless for feeding purposes, as it is saturated 
with mud and sand, and it can only be used as bedding 
and manure. The untenanted lands in the parish are 
Balljglass, containing 500 acres, mixed land, and 
Lower Leitrim, about fifty acres. I next refer to the 
Knox estate, comprising the townlands of Ballyara, 
Carrowreagh, Carane, Doomore, Mullaun, Mnllagh- 
anarry, Pull'agh and Cloonaraha. It was offered for sale 
to the tenants about the year 1896, the price then de- 
manded being eighteen years’ purchase. In November, 
1904, it was again offered at twenty-six years’ pur- 
chase, and again in 1904 at twenty-four and a half 
yeare' purchase. The estates already sold in .this par- 
ish .are the O’Connor estate, Carrentubber, sold about 
1886, at fourteen years’ purchase; the Brett estate, 
Corsallagh, about 1894, at fourteen and fifteen years’ 
purchase; the Meredith estate, Sessue, about 1895, 
at fifteen years’ purchuse ; the Fitzgerald 
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estate, Tullycusheen, in 1903, at sixteen years’ 
purchase. Under the Act of 1903 the follow- 
in have been ohered for sale also: — The Young 
estate, Cloonacool, in 1904, at twenty-six and a quarter 
years’ purchase; the Cooper estate, in 1904, at twenty- 
four and a half years’ purchase; the O’Hara estate, 
Longhill, in 1905, at twenty-three and a half years’ 
purchase; the Leitrim, estate (in Chancery), in 1906, 
at twenty and twenty-one and a half years’ 
purchase. On the O’Hara estate the tenants 

are very much in arrears, consequently they would 
agree to purchase on almost any terms. Most of the 
tenants owe from two and a half years’ rent upwards. 
On the Leitrim estate some of the tenants are much 
in arrears also, and would accept any terms in order to 
have arrears wiped out. In the caseof the sale of the 
Meredith Estate, Sessue, an outside landlord (Cooper) 
bought something over 100 acres of the best portion 
of Hie bog, the tenants did not understand that they 
were losing this bog until the sale was completed, 
when it was too late to object. On the Corsallagh 
Estate some of the tenants were badly treated. They 
were allotted portions of bog altogether away from 
their holding and no right of way pointed out, so 
that they have to trespass on others in getting to 
and from their portions of bog. Some of them have 
no right of way from their houses to the public road, 
and when going to mass, market, or other necessary 
places they have to trespass on others, consequently 
they are persecuted, and are often brought before the 
local petty sessions. Taking each estate in the parish 
of Tubbercurry, the rents are earned either in Eng- 
land by the farmer and his sons, or sent from America 
by the sons and daughters of landholders. The mer- 
chants and traders of Tubbercurry supply the outfit, 
and often advance the money to enable those boys and 
girls to go to America, and have often to wait for 
their money from one to two and three years before 
they are fully paid. At the present time if those 
resources were cut off, the people would be unable 
to live on the land, as the merchants would scarcely 
advance provisions, clothing, etc., if there was no 
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prospect of being paid. If the merchants and traders 
pressed for the money due to them, they would leave 
nearly all the middle class and small farmers without 
any live stock on their lands, but they always indulge 
and encourage the farmers to hold on to their stock 
until they can be disposed of at most advantage. 
They even advance the rents to the farmers when 
required, as the landlords have no sympathy whatever 
with their tenants, and unless the rents are paid on 
a given date, the tenants are sure to be put under 
law costs. The tenants in this parish who appa- 
rently can get along without assistance from America, 
England, or other resources would scarcely be ten 
per cent, of the whole. The small landholders pay 
from £5 to £6 an acre for con-acre to those who have 
larger farms. Some of the latter are non-residential. 
For a number of years the Congested Districts Board 
gave a grant of £100 a year for the benefit of small 
farmers. 

30251. Sir John Colomb. — In what way? — They 
gave it to the parish committees for the improvement 
of holdings and the dwellings. This is of great ad- 
vantage, as it encourages them to erect partitions in 
their dwellings, thus providing decent sleeping ac- 
commodation. _ Hundreds of outhouses have been built 
and roofed with corrugated iron for cattle, pigs, and 
poultry ; a number of these were heretofore kept in 
the dwelling-houses. A number of useful bye roads 
have also been made, together with drains in wet, 
marshy lands. The appearance of the farmers’ home- 
steads have been vastly improved owing to the Board’s 
annual grant to the parish. 

30252. Therefore the Parish Co mm ittee has done 
very good work? — Yes. I believe so. I have been 
one of the members myself. 

30253. Besides improving the homesteads has the 
farms been improved through the Parish Committees ? 
— In some cases wet and marshy land and in some 
cases streams and rivers have been drained. 

30254. Sir Feancib Mowatt. — H ave the Parish 
Committees done any drainage ?— Yes. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING- 

SATURDAY, 20th APRIL, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Courthouse, Tubbercurry, County Sligo. 

Present : The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, K.C.M.G.; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mo watt, g.c.b.; Moat Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l.; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Edward G. Boles examined. 


30255. Chaibman. — Where do you live? — I reside 
in Knockacopple, Gervagh, Ballyfaman, County 
Roscommon. I am Secretary of the High- 
wood Branch of the United Irish League, 

County Sligo, and am appointed to give evi- 
dence on behalf of that branch 'before the Royal Com- 
mission. The number of holdings inside the confines 
of the above branch is 225, 106 of -which are over £10 
valuation. There are 89 from £10 to £5 and 30 under 
£5 valuation. In the townland of Annaghloy, Elec- 
toral Division of Kilmactranny, County Sligo, there 
is a grazing ranch containing about 120 Irish acres 
held at present by Richard Gorman, Templevanny, 
County Sligo. This farm is non-residential, a herd 
named James Gunning living on it. There we about 
twenty-eight Irish acres owned by Colonel Getbin 
on the Innishmore Island, Lake Arrow, Electoral Di- 
vision of Killadoon. This land is at present held by 
William Attison, Ballingarry, Oorriganroe, Boyle, 
on the eleven months’ system. There is a worlcman 
of Colonel Gethin’s named James Gildea living on 
this island who has no land at all. There are very 
small holdings in the townlands of B allin arry and 
Corrigeemblike, and in some instances the people have 
no land. On the King-Harman property recently 
sold under the Wyndhaan Act there is a portion of 
land containing about five Irish acres situate in 
er Rarroe. This land was taken by the Gethin 
family about forty or forty-five years ago. It ad- 
joined the demesne, and comprised the best portion 
of the Barroe tenants’ property. When this land 
was taken from the tenants it deprived forty or fifty 
of them of a convenient pass to water, as the land 
runs along the shore of Lake Arrow. A good number 
« the King-Harman tenants were in arrears, and 
rather than pay the arrears they agreed to a high 
purchase price — twenty-one and a half and twenty- 
three years’ purchase, which the majority of them will 
not be able to pay. The Sir Gilbert King Estate 
comprises the land of Ballinarry Upper and Lower 
Annaghgowan, Electoral Division of Kilmactranny. 
The tenants on this property approached the land- 
lord m 1904, and asked for terms of sale. The land- 
iord demanded twenty-six and a half years’ purchase 
on first term rents and twenty-four and a half years’ 
purchase .on second term rents, while some of the 
neighbouring properties on which the land was much 
oetter than on this estate, were sold at seventeen 
J eal ®, Purchase. Terms were refused by the tenants. 

the O’Connor estate, which comprises the lands 
m Uarricknagrip, Corrigeenboy, and Treenmore, im- 
mediately after the passing of the Land Act of 1903, 

. 6 tenants demanded a sale. The landlord asked 
wenty-one and a half years’ purchase, while the 
reevagh property, which comprised land of a very 
superior quality, was sold at seventeen years’ pur- 
The tenants refused the landlord’s oiler, as 
ost of them depend on American earnings which 
con tinue. There are nineteen families on 
Zi; iT property, and one man has nearly as 
urn as other eighteen. The Colgan 

pxooertv comprises the quarter lands of Tully- 
nnd Cornamuckla, Electoral Division of 


Killadoon. The land on this property is of 
an inferior quality, and was cleaned of most 
of its tenants in the famine year of 1846. 
Afterwards the land was re-tenanted and at the time of 
setting, the receipt issued to each tenant was 
dated back a half year, so that a tenant who took 
a holding in May, 1849, would have a receipt dated 
November, 1848, but there was an unwritten agree- 
ment that this was never to be charged. About the 
year 1897 the landlord claimed the running gale, and 
the tenants had to pay three half year’s rent inside 
fifteen months, and but for the generosity of their 
friends in America and in England the tenants 
would have been unable to pay this. The tenants 
on the above property approached the landlord in 
1903, and demanded a sale, which he refused. The 
tenants again demanded a sale in 1904 by a petition 
signed by Rev. G. J. Coyle, P.P., Gervagh, Bally- 
farnan, County Sligo, but were also refused this time. 
The tenants on this property depend mostly on earn- 
ings from America. They would be anxious to pur- 
chase through the Estates Commissioners, in order 
to have an inspection of the land. I believe com- 
pulsory purchase will be necessary on this property 
as well as on the other properties I have previously 
mentioned. In the Kilmactranny property the 
terms of sale are — First term judicial tenants, 21£ 
years’ purchase ; seoond term, 24£ ; the year’s rent 
then due to be added to the purchase, and all arrears 
wiped out, hut most of the tenants owed no arrears. 
The tenants got the sporting rights, and tenants 
who adjoin the bog are to have it after the turf has 
been cut out, the other tenants to leave three feet of 
mud for reclamation purposes. There are five tenants 
under £5 valuation, but two of them have land on 
adjoining properties. There are four tenants who 
have no land on the property ; one of them has land 
on an adjoining property. This property was of- 
fered for sale about nineteen years ago for seventeen 
years’ purchase, but a few of the tenants would not 
agree to give more than sixteen years. After about 
two months all agreed, but the agent then informed 
them that the sale had been abandoned. I believe 
this was on account of the interference of the mort- 
gagees. If the tenants had accepted the landlord’s 
offer at that, time they would have got a reduction 
of eight shillings in the pound, whereas the landlord 
is now, taking all things into consider?.*’'™, eettinc 
as good as ten years’ purchase more than he offered 
to sell at nineteen years ago. There is another matter 
that I wished to bring under your notice. 

30256. Tea. What was the other point? — It is 
with regard to about 150 or 160 -acres of bog which 
■adjoins the Highwood district. This bog is owned 
by the representatives of the late Mr. Parke, 
and 1 it would be of great utility if it was 
purchased or acquired by the Estates Com- 
missioners or the Congested Districts Board, and 
divided up amongst a number of the tenants for the 
accommodation of turf, as there is no turf in the High- 
wood district. They have to go five and six miles 
for turf. And they also requested me to bring nnder 
the notice of the Royal Commission that it has been 
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certified by experts that there is a lot of coal in the 
district, that is the Highwood district, as experts on 
different occasions certified. 

30267. Yes? — And there is also in the Gervagh 
district about 1,100 acres of land, and it would be a 
great benefit if the people were taken from town- 
lands such as Cornmuckla and Tullybullawn, and 
migrated into these farms, as the parties have to 
take con-acre all round in our parish of Highwood 
year after year. 

30258. I do not find anything about this farm you 
are speaking of belonging to Mr. Gorman of Temple- 
vanna. Where did you get that from ? What makes 
you say that there is this place in the townland of 
Annaghloy — do you know that' yourself ? — Well, I am 
well acquainted with tine situation of the farm, and I 
live within two miles of it, and know all about it. 

30259. But Mr. Gorman is the tenant of it at pre- 
sent? — It is a noil-residential farm. He is not living 
there.. . 

30260. But it is tenanted land. Mr. Gorman is the 
tenant of it, or the purchaser of it. It is not unten- 
anted land. It is not in the hands of the landlord ? — 
This farm belonged to Mr. Gorman, and he is the 
owner and occupier of the farm. It is what we call 
a grazing ranch of 160 acres. 

30261. But Mr. Gorman is the tenant of it, is he ? — 
It seems Mr. Gorman purchased this land. 

30262. He is the purchaser of it? — He bought this 
land. 

30263. He bought it? — At a public auction in the 
Sligo Courthouse in 1894 at £2,665. 

30264. Mr. O’Kelly. — How far does he live from 
the place ? — He lives away. He lives in Templevauny. 
That is his property. 

30265. How many miles is that from the farm you 
have been speaking of ? — Eleven or twelve miles. 

30266. Has he got any other non-residential grazing 
farms in the district? — Not in that district. 

30267. But anywhere ? — I believe he has a non-resi- 
dential farm about Templevanny. 

30268. Does be let out these non-residential grazing 
farms to local people? — Yes. 

30269. Do the local people send their stock there ? — 
Yes, they send their stock. 

30270. Does he send any there himself? — Well, he 
puts some cattle of course, but very little. 

30271. Do you know the size of his residential hold- 
ing? — Well, I don’t know the size of farms outside 
this parish of Highwood, what size the farms are, but 
I am informed he has a farm near Templevanny. 

30272. But the fact remains that he has there a 
non-residential grazing farm?— Well, I believe he has. 

30273. _W as this money advanced to him by the Land 
Commission to purchase this property, do you 
know ? — He. bought this farm by public auction. 

30274. Sir John" Colomb. — I do not exactly under- 
stand this. Did he buy the farm or the tenant’s in- 
terest in the farm — was it a farm put up for auction 
and was it a sale by the previous tenant, or what ? — 
The representatives of Thomas Rae sold this farm. 

30275. Who was Thomas Rae — was Thomas Rae the 
owner? — Thomas Rae was a fanner. 

30276. Was Thomas Rae the owner or was he the 
tenant that had previously had this farm? — Well, it 
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was the representatives of Thomas Rae that put up 
this farm. 

30277. Did the representatives of Thomas Rae re- 
present the holding held by Thomas Rae previously? 

Yes. 

30278. Sir John Colomb.— ‘ Then was Thomas Rae 
the owner in fee ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The question is this— 
was Thomas Rae a tenant or was he a landlord ?— 
Well, I consider he was. 

30279. Sir John Colomb. — W hat was he ? — He was a 
tenant. 

30280. Then the tenant’s interest was put up for 
auction — Thomas Rae’s interest was put up for auc- 
tion and bought by this gentleman you are speaking 
of ? — 'Bought by Ricliard Gorman. 

30281. But was it the tenant’s interest of Mr. Rae 
that was sold ? If he was a tenant, and you state he 
was, I would presume that his representatives were 
selling the tenant’s interest? — Mr. Rae owned this- 
farm himself. This belonged to Mr. Rae. He owned 
this farm. 

30282. He was the owner ? — He was the owner. He 
was owner of the farm. 

30283. And therefore his representatives sold the 
fee-simple of the farm? — Yes. 

30284. And it was sold by public auction? — Yes, sold 
by public auction. 

30285. He was both owner and occupier in his life, 
was that it? — Yes. 

30286. Chairman. — All right? — And there are a 
number of houses I would like to make mention of, 
Mr. Chairman, which are in an unsanitary 
condition, and a number in villages with very little- 
apartments, and at the time of the sale we would re- 
quest the Estates Commissioners to improve the houses- 
in this district that I refer to. I am of opinion it 
would he of great importance and a big improvement 
in the condition of affairs if a money grant was given 
at a low rate of interest to improve the small farmers’' 
houses of the country, as well as for the improvement 
of their land. And with regard to the Ag- 
ricultural Department, I would ask to make a 
few remarks about the breed of cattle. Of course the 
County Committee have selected Ballymote as a centre- 
but would it be impossible to have a centre selected in- 
some other part of Sligo as the district is poor land.. 

30287. Mr. O’Kelly.— Is not that a matter for the- 
County Committee of Agriculture — you have got a 
County Committee of Agriculture in Sligo, have you 
not ? — Yes. 

30288. Well? — But they have not the selection of 
the stock. 

30289. They have not ? — I believe not. 

30290. Suppose they made a representation to the 
Department, the Department would yield to their 
view ? — But they have not done so. 

30291. Why not ask them?— The Department has- 
not done so. They have requested them different times. 

30292. And they have ignored the local representa- 
tion? — The people do not approve of the breed of 
cattle that they have selected. 

Chairman. — That is all the time we can give yon 
because we have lots of others waiting. 


Mr. Patrick Nicholson examined. 


30293. Chairman. — Y ou have prepared a statement? 
— Yes. Mr. Henry, in the same district, touched 
on nearly everything I have to speak of to-day. Mr. 
Henry gave information mostly of what I had pre- 
pared to read to you to-day. Every estate in this 
district, properly speaking, is congested. There are three 
or fo-ur bad estates in it, that is in Tullycusheenbeg, 
Ballygl ass, and Carntubber, near the town of 
Tobercurry. In Ballyglass there are seven 
tenants, and the seven tenants have forty- three 
acres -between them. There are three of them 
that hold only one acre each. There are three 
of them on the one “ street,” and one of the 
tenants on the “ street ” has only just the breadth of 
a house on the “street.” He has to go three or four 
hundred yards away before he gets into his own acre of 
land, and he has no -proper right of way. 

30294. He is not a farmer ?— Yes. He has only an 
acre. He has not, properly speaking, any cart-way 
•or such as that, to the public road 1 ; he has to- go 
.around portion of the ranch to get to the road. 


There is a large grazing farm there of 500 acres where- 
the tenants were all thrown out, some forty or fifty 
or sixty years ago. 

30295. Does he work for other people too?— H 0, 
does. 

30296. Would not you call him an agricultural 
labourer? — Well, he is. Of course he works for 
people round him. 

30297. I mean he is more a labourer than a farmer. 
— Yes. 

30298. Mr. O’Kelly. — Has he a farm? — Yes. . 

30299. I understood you to say that 5°°' 
acres were evicted? — It is there to be seen. Some- 
•of the people on the outskirts of that farm were 
chucked out of that place a long time ago. 

30300. Chairman. — W as he one of them ? — Well, am 
people were. He got married into the place and his wne s- 
people were. Some of those who were evicted- 
Some of them that were thrown out were 
people on the brink of the bog, and they remained 
on living round the brink of the bog ; and this grazing: 
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farm of 500 acres of good laud is there to be seen, and 
it is let on the eleven months’ system, and Mr. Robin- 
son is the agent; and I have.it on very good authority 
that there are one or two big graziers that have too 
much land— well, enough — already, and they are want- 
ing to take this over the heads of the people. There is 
some mystery about the ownership of it. There was a 
Miss Mossman, that died, and her representatives can- 
not be traced by the tenants, and they do not know the 
landlord’s address. 

30301. To whom does this belong? — It belongs to 
the representatives of Miss Mossman, who died three 
years ago, and they do not know exactly who the 
-owner is. 

30302. What is the townland? — Ballyglass. 

30303. And the electoral division? — Cloonacool. 

30304. The rural district? — Rural District of 
Tubbercurry. 

30305. Is it in the hands of representatives of Ellen 
Mossman ? — Yes. 

30306. I do not think it is 500 acres of land ; it is 
.387 ? — Well, those might be statute acres possibly, the 
500. 

30307. These 387 are statute, acres? — Well, there 
•was a lot of rough land attached to it, and the people 
there teR me that there are 500 acres in it. 
The rate book shows it to be 387£ acres. And there 
is a lot of a sort of bog and coarse land attached to it, 
•and there is some very good land in it. And, 
then, in the other townland of Leitrim, that adjoins 
it on the other side, there are twelve tenants. 
There are ten of them and the ten only own forty- 
eight acres, three roods, between them. One of the 
tenants holds only three-quarters of nn acre, and that 
was given to him as wild, rough bog, and he cropped 
it and reclaimed it and has it fairly good land at pre- 
sent. One tenant was fairly well off. He had about 
twenty acres, and there was a farm there too, and the 
•Congested Districts Board, I think, were negotiating 
about taking it over, and some way or other they were 
not satisfied with the title, and the result of it was 
that it was divided, and one of the tenants got some- 
thing about fifty or sixty acres. That is the man that 
had the twenty acres before and he did not want it 
as much as the small tenants, and another, a school 
teacher, got twenty-five acres of land, and he did not 
want it either. 

30308. Sir John Colomb. — He did not want it? — 
Well, the other tenants, I think, had a better right to it. 
"The other tenants had only forty-eight acres between 
them. 

30309. Did either of those gentlemen tell you that 
he did not want it ? — Well, I think they could do well 
without it. 

30310. Mr. O’Kelly. — You think they had a suffi- 
ciency of land already? — One had twenty acres, and 
the other was a school teacher, and the popular opinion 
is that a school teacher being a professional man 
should live by his pi'ofession, and that the tenants on 
the estate had a prior right to it. 

30311. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean that a man 
ought not to get additional land because he is a school 
teacher? — He was not connected with the estate at 
all, 

_• 30312. And do you want it to be taken away from 
Kim ?— Well, the tenants do. 

30313. Do you mean that under these circumstances 
the school teacher ought to have his land taken away 
from him? — Honestly I would say that it should be 
taken, away from him and that he be given an equiva- 
lent amount of land in some other place where land 
would not be so scarce. 

30314. -Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you know 
under what circumstances the proposed sale to the 
Congested Districts Board fell through? — I do. The 
title was bad, my lord ; they were not satisfied with 
the title. That is my impression, and what I heard. 

30315. If you had gone on you would have 
suggested that after the needs of the poorest men 
on the outskirts had been supplied, eighty 
or ninety acres should have been divided among 
other tenants ? — W ell, the highest number of acres 
that any of these men have is seven. Two 
hold only one acre each, and one thre^quarters of an 
acre, while one part of that farm was given to an 
outsider, and another part to a man who had already 
twenty acres. And I say the farms here are altogether 
too small. My opinion is that a small farm, for a 
farmer to live on it, ought to be twenty or twenty- 
five Irish acres of the land around here, which is not 
"the befit in Ireland, or in Connaught even. And there 
was evidence given here yesterday about migration, 
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and I heard about large farmers, that some of them 
ought to fce migrated, and I really think that that 
would be the best rule, and they would be better 
adapted for migration. And generally here they own 
the best of the land, and they would have an oppor- 
tunity of being transferred to better land, and some 
of them are anxious to improve their residences and 
build hay-sheds, and such as that, and if they got 
farms larger and better than the ones they now 
hold. I think it would be easy enough to induce them 
to go. And I think the non-residential farms might 
be acquired, too, on similar terras if inducements 
were held out to those men. They might take an 
equivalent amount of land in some other place where 
there was not so much scarcity as around here. The 
drainage of the Moy was referred to yesterday by 
Mr. Henry. The want of that does great harm. 
There is a lot of tillage along the banks of the Moy, 
and when the flood rises the back waters choke up the 
rivulets flowing into the Moy, and there is great harm 
done. That flood remains on the land sometimes for 
a couple of days, and the potatoes in the ridges get 
soft and they are worthless. 

30316. Is the Beatty estate in a. congested district? — 
Yes. 

30317. In a scheduled district? — It is, my lord. As 
the potato crop is the mainstay of the people here any- 
thing that would save it would be a blessing. The 
poorest people suffer most by its failure, as along with 
being partly their food, it constitutes the food of the 
poultry, pigs, and, to a small extent, cattlle, especially 
before and after calving. With the exception of 
spraying, which in many oases does not seem effective, 
nothing has beten done to save this valuable crop. I 
think new varieties should be introduced to see which 
would suit this district best. Apparently the 
Champion introduced in 1880 is the main crop relied 
upon to the present. It has one great drawback — 
the tubers do not form until late in the season. I 
understand that an engineer connected with the Con- 
gested Districts Board drew up a plan some years ago, 
having for its object the thorough drainage of this 
district, hut fearing opposition from the Moy Fishery 
Conservator's nothing was done in that direction. I 
have been informed that these plans, maps, etc., are 
still to be had and would be a saving of nearly £1,000 
if this work were taken in hand. 

30318. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you mean a 
saving of £1,000 a year? — No; but in drawing up the 
plans, my lord, instead of employing now a fresh 
engineer. These plans, Mr. Doran has told some of 
the clergymen of the parish, are to be had still if re- 
quired. Well, about untienanted land, we have about 
550 acres. The Rate Book re-turn is 4321s acres. There 
is Lower Leitrim and Ballyglass that I referred to. 
That is about all the untenanted lands we have here, 
■and there are a number of non-residential farms, 
but I think the owners would expect to get too much 
for them. 

30316. Chairman.— You do not say that; you say 
that their owners would expect more than their true 
value for them? — Yes, I say that. 

30320. Why do you think that? — Some way or other' 
they are loth to part with them. Tf there was nothing 
like compulsion tried, and if they were being 
negotiated for without compulsion, I do not think they 
would like to give them on the terms they bought 
them at. 

30321. What do you call the true value? — About 
here I would say that, the true value would be about 
twenty years’ purchase of the rental. 

30322. How do you know that; what do you mean 
by true value; would you say that it was the true 
value if the price did not give the man what he made 
by it before? — I would not, because possibly no two 
would agree about that. But some lands have been 
acquired for burial .purposes, railways, and such as 
that, - and they leave the. value of the land to arbi-. 
trators, and I think the people would be equally 
satisfied to leave the true value to men such as they, 

30323. Would you say it was. the true value to give 
a man a sum of money which did not return him what 
his income had been before? — Well, I do not know. 
That is a- difficult question, • my lord. 

30324. You have not thought that out?— I have not, 

30325. You have not got any particular basis for 
your opinion as to what is true value ? — My lord; there 
have been a couple of large farms bought in my neigh-' 
bourhood within the last ten years or so, and I- know 
what they paid for them, and I know wliat -they; 
would expect now, and -that .they would- expect -now' 
50 per cent, more than they paid, and I say that it 
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Apt. 20, 1907. would not be the true value to give them 50 per cent. 
' — - ' more than they paid. 

Mr. Patrick 30326. They might have bought them very cheap ? — 
Nicholson. Some of them were bought at public auction, and 
more by private sale. Still I have an idea of what 
they paid for them in each case. 

30327. Lots of people buy things very cheap?— I 
would take the true value as being what an article 
would fetch at a public auction if there was proper 
competition. 

30328. But if you went into an auction and bought 
a cow extremely cheap because it happened that there 
was nobody else bidding, do you think it would be fair 
to ask you or to force you to sell that cow a week after- 
wards for the same price that you gave for it— would 
you think that fair? — No. 

30329. Then that is not the true value of the cow ? 
— No ; because he bought it to hold it, and competi- 
tion was wanting. 

30330. And you got a bargain, didn’t you ; you got 
a cheap cow? — Yes. 

30331. W as the true value of that cow not what you 
gave for it, because you bought it cheaply?— I would 
not say you could buy a cow at a public fair cheap, 
because it was there for competition. 

30332. And do you think it would be perfectly fair 
to take back that cow from you a week or two after- 
wards at the price you paid at the auction, because 
you bought it at an auction? — I would not feel very 
much, of course, my lord, if I bought it at a public 
auction or public fair. I certainly would not be 5 
per cent, of it the loser or the gainer. 

30333. And if you bought that cow very cheap at 
a public auction you would be perfectly prepared to 
hand that up? — If I bought it very cheap I would 
not, but there is no such thing as getting a cheap 
bargain at an auction. At any rate I do not see it 
round here. 

30334. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But you are pre- 
parted to say that a fair price should be given for the 
land ? — Yes. 

30335. Mr. Sutherland. — There are two parties to 
be taken into consideration in fixing a price? — Yes. 

30336. Could you make a bargain and fix a price 
having regard only to the interests of one side? — Un- 
doubtedly not. 

30337. And it is only the adjustment of these claims 
tha/t is necessary ? — Yes, you must take each side into 
consideration. 

30338. And your argument is that the public arbi- 
trators would do that for public purposes? — Yes; I 
think the public would have confidence in them. 

30339. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think they 
would fix a fair price? — I think so. 

30340. Chairman. — Would you be prepared to leave 
it in their hands ? — I would, and so would the general 
body of the public here, in my opinion. This list 
here gives an account of the lands that are damaged 
by the Moy. 

30341. Mr. Sutherland. — I was going to ask you 
about that. Where is the obstruction? — It accumu- 
lates for years and years. 

30342. Where is the principal obstruction to the 
river’s flowing freely ? — In this little parish there are 
three or four obstructions. It seems there is a con- 
junction of rivers near where it leaves the parish, 
and it does a terrible lot of damage there, and even 
cattle and sheep are sometimes surrounded by the 
flooding and get lost. 

30343. How many miles along the banks does the 
overflowing extend on each side? — Well, from where 
it enters this parish till it leaves it it is about five 
miles. I went into the townlands through the parish, 
and I find it damages something about 574 acres. 

30344. Where are the conservators? — They are at 
Ballina, and they have water bailiffs all along to 
watch the fish during the year, and I am informed 
that the Congested Districts Board were of opinion 
that these parties would not like them to interfere 
with the river. 

30345. And those Conservators have no power to do 
drainage? — They did not think they had. How- 
ever, they do not do it. 

30346. Do you know whether they have powers to 
do it? — I do not know whether they have powers or 
not. 

30347. Sir John Colomb. — The Conservators are a 
body established by Act of Parliament for the pre- 
servation of the fish as a national asset? — I did not 
know that. 

30348. You did not know that? — I did not. 


30349. All their powers are for the preserva- 
tion of fish as a matter of great public im- 
portance to the whole population ? — I find that about 
574 acres in the townlands that lie along the Moy in 
this parish are damaged — pasture land in some cases 
meadow land in other cases. I see in some oases 
damage to the cocks of hay when there would be 
floods of water all around them in the harvest time. 
Now, with reference to the Knox estate, that estate 
was in the year 1896 oflered for sale to the tenants. 
I was in the office when he asked eighteen years’ pur- 
chase, and the sale fell through then. There were 
mortgages, I think, upon it — I am sure that there 
were, and the agent said that himself — and I think 
he got them changed, and got money at a cheaper 
rate of interest. The sale fell through, and there was 
nothing more about that till the 1903 Act was 
passed, when the tenants approached him again, and 
he asked twenty-six years’ purchase. 

30350. Mr. Kavanagh. — Was that on second term 
rents ? — Yes. 

30351. The first was on first term rents ? — I do not 
know whether there were any second term rents at 
that time or not. He oflered the estate at eighteen 
years’ purchase to the tenants, and they of- 
fered him sixteen, which was about what was 
going at the time. Sixteen was the highest, 
and they oflered him that, and' he got the 
money, it appears, at a cheaper rate of inte- 
rest, and he changed the mortgages, and as he got 
relief at the time there was nothing about it 
since. Before the Act of 1903 four estates were sold 
in the parish varying from fourteen to sixteen yeais r 
purchase. Under the Act of 1903 four other estates 
in the parish were offered for sale, but as the land- 
lords demanded from twenty -three (and a half to 
twenty-six and a quarter years' purchase, sales were 
not carried. On the Fitzgerald estate all the good land 
was in the hands of the landlord — a large farm in 
the centre of the estate. When the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board bought the estate they divided this farm 
amongst the tenants. The Board also dr aimed, 
fenced, and made roadways there ; they also changed 
some of the tenants who occupied some very wretched 
dwellings, into good substantial houses — one of which 
they built, and some more which they remodelled out 
of good substantial farm buildings erected on the 
landlord’s farm. iMr. Henry gave details with regard to 
direct sales between landlords and tenants yesterday. 
We had a couple of instances of it here in the parish. 
There was an estate with bog on it for the tenants, 
and that was not included in the sale, and when the 
sale was carried through the tenants found that an 
outside landlord had bought the bog, and taken it 
from them. And a similar case occurred where the 
tenants were allotted portions of a bog, hut they 
have no right of way from their own lands into’ 
it. They have no passage to get to the 
turf, and it is perfectly useless to them, and 
they cannot use that bog from that day to this. 
Before the landlords are paid I think all 
these details should be attended to, and that the 
Estates 'Commissioners or somebody should see that 
the tenants had access to the turf without trespass. 
And sometimes there are tried actions amongst them 
selves here for trespass. Very often the shop- 
keepers advance the rents, to poor tenants especially. 
I know of cases where an ejectment process costing 
10s. 6 d. used to be clapped on each of them if they 
were a day or two late. But they generally applied 
to gentlemen in the town who obliged them with a 
loan of money for -a month or two, and this money 
was of course paid back punctually, as coming on 
Christmas each year the American money orders ar- 
rive, when the farmer does his best to pay up nearly 
all he owes. In the month of December each year I 
often saw in the post-office at Tubbercurry a fair 
sized table covered with invoices of American money 
orders. To the best of my opinion there could not be- 
less than 500 orders on that table on some days. 
This money helps to pay for clothing, foodstuffs, etc., 
and in some oases is part-payment of the passage- 
money, outfit, etc., advanced to the emigrant 
or his people by the merchant years before. 
When a few bad years come in succession 
the people have to depend on the shopkeepers 
to supply them with food, hoping, when their 
children would get stronger, to pay off this debt by 
their earnings in England or America. I know, per- 
sonally farmers who are obliged with tbe loan of 
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money bv at least two business bouses in Tubber- 

rry besides having money on a six months' bill 
in the bank in. hopes of better times to clear uip 
all The tenant farmers who could live on their 
farms without receiving outside help are very few. 
Most of the small farmers take from one to two 
acres of con-acre yearly for potatoes and oats, and 
they pay for this from £5 to £7 an acre to the larger 
fanners, who generally own the good land. Some of 
these large farmers are non-residential. 

30352. We had a great deal of evidence yesterday 
about the conacre business of the small farmers. 
Of course they must look out for some good ground 
capable of producing a good crop outside of the 
mountain holding, and they generally stock half an 
acre or an acre or two acres in order to have good 
crops for the rent they have to pay, £6 or £7 an 
acre, for that, of course. In my neighbourhood they 
are paying £6 10s. for it, and the land is not very 
good, and that is paid by farmers who have one or 
two or three cows themselves in order to nurse then- 
own land. If they broke up or tilled all their own 
good land they would have nothing for the cattle; 
they must nurse it on till it comes to grass again. 
And each year they have an acre or half an acre of 
potatoes, and some of them have two acres, and so 
on, and of course this conacre rent is a great draw- 
back to them. 

30353. 'Chairman. — If migration was effected and 
people were brought down from the mountains and 
given some grass land, would you be willing to see 
these men prevented from letting their land out in 
conacre? — I would not. 

30354. Supposing they went on letting their land 
out in conacre would not the land deteriorate very 
much ? — Do you mean if the people got new holdings ? 

30355. Yes ? — Well, of course, they would be the best 
judges how to manage their own farms. They would 
take very good oare that they would not let it out if 
they possibly could, my lord. 

30356. Supposing they did let it out in conacre 
■would not the land deteriorate very much ? — It would. 

30357. And would not it be doubtful if they would 
go on paying an annuity to the State for sixty-eight 
years? — I do not think it would be doubtful at all, 
if they only took one crop of rye-grass off it after 
tilling it would not deteriorate very much, my lord. 
T often do it with my own land, and it is not very 
good, and at the same time when I allow the clover 
aftergrass, which is sometimes 1^ feet high, to rot 
on it it does not deteriorate very much. But I 
speak of good land. Of course where the conacre is 
taken is extremely .good land, and I say that the 
staying power is there. It does not do, however, at 
ell with light land to conacre it. 

30358. Mr. O' Kelly. — How many acres do you 
farm yourself?— I have about nine Irish acres of 
■whet you call light land, besides seven or eight acres 
«f bog. 

30359. 'Sir John >Colomb. — Irish acres?— Yes, and 
the rest of the land I hold is mostly light. If you 
were to plough it you would dig it all up to what 
you call the subsoil, the white bit that is underneath. 
There is no staying power, and you have to nurse it. 
If you were to let such land as that reclaimed land 
out in grass without tilling or digging over for eight 
or nine years, it would not be worth lialf-a-crown an 
•acre. It -would grow scarcely anything but moss 
and rushes and heather. 


30360. .Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You state here, 
and iwe were told yesterday, that it is good land that 
is taken in conacre, for the purpose of having good 
■crops?-- Certainly, my lord. 

30361. Is it a fact that a crop of potatoes, besides 
wing better .in quality, is somewhat more secure 
irora blight on good land than on the poor mountain 
sides where these people live? — Oh, my lord, there 
18 VaSt ^^ erence altogether between them, and 
° n -i-i 2.°°^ strong land you have the advantage of 
partial immun'Jty .from disease, and the starting 
power of the stalk helps, too, on such land. If you 
j P u b a crop of potatoes on some of those rich 
grounds, and plant another crop on this sort of re- 
aimed ground, and give Ahem the same treatment, 
C j°P s would be planted on the reclaimed 
ground would .be withered and blighted, and gone 
'? y ' ; hree weeks or a month before what you would 
on g°°d soil. The staying power is not in it. 
_ ™ f 8 ® the stalks wither away three weeks or 

onth before they would decay on the strong land, 


even without spraying at all. And then, of course, ^„ r> 20, 1907. 
the nature of the crop of potatoes is not at all to be — 
compared with what you grow on the good land, and Mr. Patrick 
of course the yield is far less on the bad land. Nicholson. 

On this light land the potatoes have to get two 
mouldings, and then, as I said, when forming the 
ridges with a spade or plough or loy you dig up 
from the gravel. After the first moulding you 
do not leave a bit to be put up for the second 
moulding, and the result is the stalks are not pro- 
perly earthed, and the weeds will come, and you 
will have to weed them and manure them. They 
take double the manure that the rich land will 
take. Even then you will not have nearly the 
crop that the rich deep soil would produce. You 
have to watch them, i.e., to spray them often, or 
else you lose them practically. The Con- 
gested Districts Board gave a grant of £100 yearly 
to the parish. It is administered by a Parish Com- 
mittee, and has very much improved the dwellings, 
out-offices, and general surroundings of the small 
farmers. At the time it was first introduced very 
few of the fanners had an out-office roofed with 
corrugated iron, but at the present time the parish 
is fairly well dotted with them ; the dwelling-houses 
have been greatly improved owing to grants given 
for that purpose. I was a member of the Parish 
Committee since its inception here until I was ap- 
pointed parish secretary over a year ago, which posi- 
tion I hold at present, and I know some people who 
very much need to improve their dwellings and erect 
an outhouse, but they are too poor to take advantage 
of a grant for that purpose, as in the case of the 
poorest person only one-third of the estimated cost 
can be given by the Parish Committee. I think 
where the applicant is exceptionally pcor and under 
£4 valuation, the committee might have authority to 
give a grant of one-half the estimated cost. I know 
several who would be unable to take advantage of 
the grants allocated to them if it were not for their 
neighbours who supply horse and skilled labour gratis. 

As to industries we have, unfortunately, none here. If 
the girls of the district could get employment at, say, 

5s. to 9s. a week, and the boys constant work, at, say, 
from 6s. to 12,s., thousands would remain at home in- 
stead of rushing to America. During three or four 
months of the year a number of men and boys of the 
parish go away to England for the harvest. 

Taking into account their expenses going there and 
coming back, together with wet weather, time spent 
looking for work, etc., I think if they had constant 
work at home with medium wages they would be 
better off and more content. The County Council 
spend a considerable amount of money ostensibly for 
the purpose of improving the breeds of cattle, horses, 
and other live stock. No doubt this is done with the 
best intention, but I think a certificate of merit 
would be sufficient in such oases. The recipients are 
generally the independent portion of the people. If 
the moneys used for these purposes were doubled and 
utilised in starting cottage industries or local factories 
capable of giving employment to a number of hands, 
the general body of ratepayers would scarcely com- 
plain as a considerable amount of this money would 
find its way to the poorest portion of the people, some 
of whom might otherwise be a burden as inmates of 
the poorhouse or recipients of outdoor relief. 

30362. Chairman. — You want to see something done 
which would increase the demand for labour in the 
district and prevent these people going off to Eng- 
land ?— Yes. 

30363. New, the creation of a lot of holdings of 
tlurty acres would not do that, would it?— It would 
help to do it, my lord. 

30364. Why would it help to do it?— If you had 
twenty-acre or thirty-acre farms you would have a 
good deal more demand for labour. 

30365. Would not the owner himself be able to do 
it well ? — Yes, but there might be an extra hand re- 
quired occasionally on a farm of twenty acres ; some- 
times a, farmer has not grown-up sons, and there 
would be nobody but the farmer and his wife, and 
they could not attend to all those matters which have 
to be attended to on a farm. 

30366. Not on twenty-five acres?— I would say not. 

30367. Do you not think that a man that got twenty- 
five acres of land would be able to run the thing him- 
-self without employing labour ?— If it would be a nice 
farm of twenty-five acres, with a fair proportion of’ 
it m tillage, he would be able to employ a man almost 
the whole year round. 


m 
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Apr. 20 , 1907 . 30368, Take a holding of twenty-five acres of grass 

' — L ' land, how much of it do you imagine the man would 

Mr. Patrick till ?— I would say, generally speaking, that one-fourth 

Nicholson. of the twenty-five acres would be sufficient, or five 
acres: I would say five acres would be enough, and 
that would be only a fifth. 

30369. Eive acres would be the most that he would 
till on a. twen'ty-five-acre farm, You would not like 
him to till more than that? — Well, I think not. 

303,70. Well, could not he manage five acres by him- 
self ? — No, he could .not, my lord. 

30371. He could not manage five acres by himself 7 — 
He could not, my lord. 

30372. He would want labour ? — He would. 

30373. How much tillage do you think he could man- 
age himself — three acres? — Well, it would be the 
limit of it. He has many things to do besides to 
attend to the three acres. 

30374. Do you not think that his temptation would 
be to till as much as he could manage himself and let 
the rest Remain under grass rather than till a little 
more and employ labour? — Well, the tendency was 
sometime ago to let the tillage run down, but I think 
lately that .is running up a small shade. It is not 
altogether as Ibad as it was ; it was ruinous to till 
and sell it at that price. Oats some time ago here 
were sold at what we call 11s. a sack. Well, oats are 
not sold at 11s. now. 

30375. But if you have a man with a fairly big 
annuity to pay every year, he wants to feel certain of 
his income ; he is going to be sure to get in something ? 
— Yes. 

30376. Is not it more likely that he will be sure of 
getting in something if he lets the land remain under 
grass and sells the milk of a oow to a creamery — is not 
it more likely that he will be sure of getting his 
annuity paid that way than if he works it in tillage ? 
— It is not, my lord, because you want to run both in 
conjunction. You want to have roots for the cattle. 

30377. Oh, yes, a certain amount. But would he be 
likely to embark on more tillage than he need have, 
because of the uncertainty ? — Well I think a man with 
twenty-five acres would be certainly safe in tilling five 
acres of it even with the profits on cattle and selling 
milk to the creamery. That would be two acres for 
meadow, what we call rye grass. 

30378. Supposing they did not till, supposing they 
only tilled potatoes and allowed the rest to remain 
under grass, the district would not benefit very much ? 
— No; nor do I think that it would bo a profitable 
system, my lord. 

30379. Supposing they did do that, what would you 
do— would you try to compel them to till?— I think 
myself— of course it is only my opinion— that the 
grant-in-aid that they get out of the rates should be 
withdrawn from some of those people. 

30380. Mr. O'Keu/v.— Do you mean the agricul- 
tural grant? — Yes; for they are practically, of no 
benefit to the community at all. 

30381. Chaimian. — T hat would be a means of com- 
pelling them ?— Indirectly it would. 

30382. You stated in your evidence earlier that you 
would be rather disposed to allow these people to have 
f I ee , hand ir ‘ the way they c 'hos6 to run their farms, 
rnd that you would not be in favour of seeing conacre 
prevented and that you considered it was better to 
allow them to use their own discretion as to the best 
way f Well, my opinion is that they would manage it 
in a mixed system of grazing and tillage. I am per- 
fectly sure that if the people had fairly good land 
they would be anxious to till it. I know them to go 
four miles away and take conacre, and they never did 
it before these late years. 


30383. They take conacre now because it is abso 
lutely necessary for them to grow potatoes ?— Yes. 

30384. But would they till more than that ; they 
might till more than would be absolutely necessary foi 
them and the question is whether they would till 
more than that?— T do not think they would, mv lord 
because I think if you gave the majority of the 
people farms of tyenty-five acres there would not 
be _ so many looking for conacre then, and they 
could take in a few grazing cattle from better-off 
:'3 r r?i a f' A t nd generally are getting 

inclined to put a tittle money together and they buy 
a calf or a heifer, and they send them to farmers that 
are run down occasionally in circumstances. 

not *nu6h more likely that that is what 
would happen, that the man to whom you gave this 


25-acre farm would take in the cattle of his neichb 
in the same way as the big men do now ?— I am m 
he would if he would not be able to stock it himself 
303S6. He would take in stock? — Undoubtedly '«« 
because he would not like to run down his farm of 


30387. And in that case he would only till tfi 
minimum amount of the land that was necessarv?- 
Possibly. 1 


30388. And they would not give the same amount of 
attention to the growing of crops?— You would not 
have double the amount of tilling that there is now 
but in some cases not very much less. As far gl 
turnips are concerned, they are not very much grown 
by the farmers who have holdings of light reclaimed 
land. I have often tried Swedes, and they were a 
perfect failure. The soil was not deep enough. And 
I think, my lord, about the points that were touched 
upon yesterday about these mountain people and 
other people with small farms, let them have at least, 
five acres of good land, in addition to their old 
farms, as has been done at Tullycusheen for some of 
tiie tenants living on the outskirts of the bad ground 
They gave them additional plots of five acres in the 
centre of the grazing farm, and those people can 
now have their crops produced in succession, and 
when one portion is under tillage there is another 
field for meadow, and they get the young cattle raised 
on portion of it for the season. 

30389. Have you any personal knowledge yourself 
of any estate that the Congested Districts Board have 
bought and striped out in holdings? — Only this Tul- 
lycusheen. I live on the borders of it 
30390. And how long have they had them?— The 
Board have had it for two years. 

30391. And they enlarged the size of the holdings? 
— They did, except in one or two oases, where the 
farms were non-residential and held by small 
farmers on an adjoining estate. 

30392. Do you know any case on that estate where 
the enlargement of the holding of a man led to him 
employing labour ?— Well, indeed, no, my lord, be- 
cause there was one reason, though you might not re- 
member it very well, that previous to this addi- 
tional land being given to them they were almost all 
labourers themselves. Previous to getting their ad- 
ditions they used to go to other districts and pay £6 
or £7 an acre for conacre, and since then they have 
had no occasion to go. 

30393. And are there no men on that estate who 
now have twenty-five acres or twenty acres of good 
land ? — Well, none of them have. There were only 
100 acres there and there were twenty-one tenants, and 
eighteen of them got additions or new holdings. 

30394. In the new holdings which they got ? — They 
were fine new holdings, but there was not land to give 
twenty-five acres each, and if you did, then you would 
" a Z?_I'5 l additions to give to some of the others. 

30395. These people that got new holdings, would 
not you call their holdings economic and self-support- 
mg ? Well, I think the largest is about nineteen 
^ think it a small shade to some. 

30396. But at any rate, none of them employ 
— "°» exce pt occasional horse labour. 


30397. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What are th?v 
doing with these new holdings ?— Well, they are till- 
ing them. In the first year they let some of them out 
in conacre because there were fines levied on them by 
the Board, and to make up these fines they came in 
here and they got the money .in the bank ; 
and even the Board themselves, my lord, gave out 
conacre to the tenants the first year, an d 
to show the reasonableness of what the Board did they 
■u n °t get £6 or £7 an acre for it. The Boara 
charged the tenants only 30s. an acre. The tenants 
then when they raised the money in the bank let out 
only possibly an acre or two in conacre, and the fines 
were handed back again to the most of them, owing 
to Land Act of 1903 being passed, and, as a matter 
of fact, they have not let conacre since the first year, 
the first year it is used for potatoes and secondly for 
° *" ey ^ acI to wake up the fines as beet they 
could, and they could not withdraw from theiT agre-e- 
1 fitting the conacre for two years. 

30398. They had to take "the best means to hand in 
order to make the money they had to pay ? — That is 
so, my lord. ^ 

30399. And they are having this advantage, they 
are getting back the fines ? — The fines were handed 
back in almost every case, my lord. 
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30400. Are those men that got enlargements of their 
holdings tilling more than they did when on' the small 
patches ?— They are tilling about twice as much, my 

*° 30401. You S3id that they were not employing 
labour. Are not the holdings of the class that would 
he worked by a man and his own family ? — They are, 
my lord. 

30402. They have not reached the acreage at which 
It becomes expedient to employ hired hands ?— I think 
there should be more acreage, but the land was not too 
bad on the new holdings. 

30403. I was glad to hear what you stated to Lord 
Dudley, the Chairman, about the price of cereals going 
nip now so as to enable the people to return to tillage? 
— There is, my lord. 

30404. Is there a marked tendency to return to the 
land? — There is, my lord. It is not very much yet, 
but it is on the upper grade. 

30405. Do you think that those men with holdings 
of moderate dimensions would be more disposed to 
tillage if there was a practical instructor planted in 
their midst? — I am sure it would be useful. There 
was a lecturer who went round here the last few years 
and attended the National schools, where he lectured, 
but the people have not much faith in those people 
that go round, and the fanners think it is all non- 
sense, and I know it is nonsense. They preach 
partly about tillage and getting on, and I know the 
Termers don’t believe a word of it, and they speak 
■about phosphates and things the farmers don’t know 
anything about, 'but after one or two turns people 
would not go .to them at all. 

30406. Chairman. — It is possible that you could 
not get all they mean in one . lecture, but you would 
want an opportunity of talking to the man after- 
wards ? — Yes. 

30407. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — A practical far- 
mer would think that he had more in his head and 
knew more about the matter than the lecturer? — I am 
suTe of that, my lord. 

30408. Have you children at school yourself? — I 
have, my lord. 

30409. Now, with a view to the promotion of tillage 
in the country, what would you think of a school that 
provided agricultural knowledge of a practical nature 
for your boys at school? — I think they could not ac- 
quire a better knowledge. 

30410. That is to say that if one of your sons is 
going to be a farmer, you think it would be a good 
■thing that from his tender years he should be gra- 
dually instructed in the principles of agriculture and 
the practice of it ? — Certainly, my lord. 

30411. Do you think it would tend very much to 
extend the area in tillage? — I think it would be of 
use for those people who would become farmers them- 
•selves. When I was going to school myself I got no 
agricultural instruction, and I had to have it from 
my own experience ; and T think it is the same still ; 
it is worse, as a matter of fact, because the ordinary 
education is not good. 

30412. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou stated that oats 
were rising in price? — Well, I think so. 

30413. Is there anything else rising in price that 
would encourage an agriculturist to employ labour — 
you said you looked to a rise in prices as probably 
encouraging people to employ labour, and you in- 
•stanced oats ?— Yes. 

. 30414. And are other things rising? — You know 
•eats are used for a variety of purposes even if they 
do not sell them. On the creamery system they feed 
cattle with oats, and if you give them to the cattle 
they will have more milk and it will be of good 
quality. You get a good price from the creamery firm 
for it, and there is an advantage any way you look at 
it. 

30415. There is another point with respect to what 
70 u first said. Are there any labourers’ cottages 
building in this union ? — There are none built yet. 

30416. Do you know that a labourer’s cottage will 
carry with it an acre of land? — I believe so. 

30417. You haye described very clearly the case of 
a labourer living in a street with an acre of land 
•some distance from his holding. When Lord Dudley 
asked , you was he not a labourer you said you con- 
sidered him a farmer. Now I want to ask you do 
Jou consider a man having a labourer’s cottage with 
an acre of land a farmer? — Oh, no. • 

_ 30418. What is. the difference between a man living 
in the town and having an acre being considered a 
farmer and a man living on an acre m the country 


&1 

not ■ a farmer ?— The difference is this that a Apr. 20, 1907. 
man living in the town does not like to — ■ 

go out to do agricultural work for a fanner or Mr. PJtr.ck 
anything outside the town ; but anything that he can 10 on * 
turn his hand to in the town generally pays him better 
than if he went out to a farm where he would have to 
do a good deal harder work for possibly less wages. 

He would not like to bind himself down to agri- 
culture. 

30419. How do you describe a man living in the 
town who does not like hard agricultural labour as a 
fanner? — This man that I described is not living in 
the town at all 

30420. You said he lived in the street? — Jn the 
street — no, no. 

30421. In the village? — No. The three houses are 
built together, and the three are built on the one 
“ street." 1 

30422. As a rule does a farmer with twenty-five 
acres keep a horse ? — Well, not in all cases. 

30423. Do you think that there are more farmers 
with twenty-five acres that keep a horse than farmers 
with twenty-five acres who do not keep a horse ? — 

Well, I would say there are more without them in 
this district. 

30424. Do you consider that a twenty-five-acre 
farmer who has a horse might work five acres of 
tillage? — Well, he could of course, but he has to 
get swapped labour.. For that horse he has he will 
get the work of the man that has no horse. They will 
go, their sons or the farmers themselves, and give 
their work for that of the horse. 

30425. If each had a horse they would work in a 
friendly neighbourly manner using two horses?— That 
is what the owners of the horses do. 

30426. Could not each of those farmers work five 
acres of tillage? — They could, but there is some work 
that a horse cannot do. 

30427. May I ask you where there is a case of a 
neighbour with a horse, could not ' each of the two 
men work five acres without calling in labour? — Ah, 
they could not. 

30428. Or very little labour. Well, the two could 
keep a labourer between them? — They could very 
easily. 

30429. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you not think that 
the absence of horses keeps down the area that is 
under tillage ? — Well, I would think so. 

30430. And if they had more horses where they 
could plough there would be a great saving of time 
and money perhaps and more tillage? — That is so. 

30431. Sir John Colomb. — Do you agree with the 
distinction drawn by a witness between an economic 
holding and an uneconomic holding, that an economic 
holding is a holding on which horse labour would be 
employed? — I think an economic holding should be 
able to support a horse. 

30432. iDo you think that it is, on general .grounds, 
a .fair definition of the difference between the charac- 
ter of an economic and an uneconomic holding that 
a farm .that necessarily keeps a horse may 
be fairly considered as an economic holding? — .Well, 
it is easier to keep a horse. Still if he keeps a horse 
for the purpose of working his farm he should, 
have a farm of twenty-five or thirty acres. Well, 
now, there is one point I would like to mention — 
non-residential farms. Now, there are 653 acres in 
this parish alone that are non-residential farms, 
where the owners are not actually living on them, 
and I would say, too, that the tenants are anxious 
to buy, but the landlords’ demands are unreasonable. 

Some of the large tenants and the non-residential 
ones, too, would buy direct from the landlords, but 
the small tenants prefer to buy through the Estates 
Commissioners. I expect the Government, will 
amend the Land Act in order to deal with unreason- 
able landlords. Well, there were four farms sold in 
my neighbourhood inside the last fen or eleven years, 
and I have personal knowledge of them,' and the 
point that struck me most forcibly was that the large 
farms are more easily acquired than the small ones. 

30433. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Easier to. acquire ?— 

Well, they would not get as much money in the open 
market, that is the plainest way to put it. 

30434. Mr. O'Kelly. — They have not so many com- 
petitors for them? — Yes, that is the way I account 
for it. There were two farms ; there were about forty 
acres in one and the price was about £400, and 
there were about 42 acres in the otheT, and the .price 
was £400. One of them was bought at a public 
auction and the other was bought by private sale. 

m 2 
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Jlpr. 20, 1907. There were two small farms eold by public auction, 

— • too. One of them was about fifteen acres, and there 

Mr. Patrick was some middling bad land or bottom land ; it was 

Nicholmm. not very good. It went about £250, auctioneer’s 

fees and all. The other farm was about eleven or 
twelve acres ; there was some bottom land on it, and 
■it went about £250, too. And I think the larger 
tenants might be migrated. They are living 
on the best of the land, and if they got other land 
and if inducements were held out to them to give 
them land better still they might go, and they are 
generally in a position to get loans to stock the land 
from the bank. The bank would oblige them sooner 
than oblige the small fanners, and besides that, too, 
if they would consent to go you would have fifty or 
sixty or seventy acres the migrants farm. You would 
only have to build one house for him if you trans- 
ferred him away to where there would be waste land, 
and if you transferred the small tenants yon would 
have to build six or seven houses for them, and in 
the matter of money cost it would be cheaper than to 
transfer six small tenants. 

30435. Chairman. — And would you like to see the 
big farmers get land somewhere else and migrate ? — 
I would not ask to compel them, but I think induce- 
ments should be held out to them. I understand that 
for every tenant that is migrated presently there is a 
loss of close on £100 to the Estates Commissioners or 
the Congested Districts Board. They set them up and 
build a house for them, and they lose about £100 on 
each of them, and I think that in some cases some of 
the large farmers presently might be inclined to build 
improved residences and such as that, and if they 
got some help or an inducement held out to them in 
that direction it might be very easy to induce them 
to move. 

30436. You are an intelligent man. Do you think 
it would be a good thing for the country-side generally 
to have all the holdings more or less of one size — do 
you not think that it is a good thing, as an example, 
to have some larger ones?-— I think it would be a 
good thing to have them. 

30437. You do not want to see all the holdings 
stereotyped to one size ? — No, and some of them might 
like them small. 

30438. And you would have differences? — Yes. 

30439. And would not it be better to have larger 
farms, so that if a man i6 thrifty he has more chance 
later on of getting a better place ?— Certainly. 

30440. If you had everything stereotyped to one 
level there would be no opportunity for him to better 
himself ? — That is so. 

30441. Sir John Colomb. — And yon would not in- 
terfere with one tenant purchaser buying from another 
tenant purchaser, would you? Take the case of a 
property acquired by the Congested Districts Board 
and portioned out into thirty-acre holdings. We all 
know that some men will be more successful than 
others ; some men unfortunately will go down and 
others go up. Take the case of two men alongside 
one another, put in that position by the Congested 
Districts Board. One man goes down, the 
other man goes up, and the man that goes down 
cannot meet his annuity, so the farm has to be sold, 
would you allow the other man to buy that farm ? — 
Why not ? But I would prefer that a man that had 
no land should get the preference of it 

30442. And then begins the growth of big farms 
over again, does it not?— Well, I think if there 
was some limitation that the State could at any time 
take over that farm again by handing the man back 
his money I think possibly that would be a good 
thing. 

30443. And being so intelligent, and having given 
so much attention to these matters, you have probably 
yourself read some evidence that we have had that 
affirmed that one man ought to be prohibited from 
• ‘buying from another. Do you agree with that?— I 
would not. 

30444. You would leave it to the natural working 
of a man’s thrift and industry and let it have its 
triumph by increasing his area? — I would, but I 
would have some, clause in to the effect that the State 
or whoever would ibe, like the Estates Commissioners, 
in the position of landlord should have the power if 
a man would accumulate. If you gave him twenty 
acres he might acquire another twenty acres, and he 
might acquire fifty acres by buying small patches. 


30445. You would prevent any such man from in 
creasing his land by his industry and his prosperity 
and his money. You would prohibit that man from 
buying more than would make up his farm to fifty 
acres ? — Well, I would not prohibit him if there •was 
sufficient land, but I think if he had fifty acres he 
could knock a fairly good living out of it, and as the 
people round here stand I think that on a farm of 
fifty acres a man could get a living very respectably. 

30446. Would you go so far as to say that in the 
case of an estate bought by the Congested Districts 
Board and parcelled out into holdings none of those 
men should ever hold more than fifty acres? — I would 
not. 

30447. You would allow the operation of the law of 
the survival of the fittest? — I would, but of course 
my suggestion would be that there should be some 
clause giving power to the State or whoever would 
be over this land that if this land were required at 
any time, by giving him back his money and possibly 
something more, if he had acquired fifty or at most 
100 acres, the State should be empowered to take any 
further lands purchased by him. 

30448. Chairman.— So that it comes to this that 
you would put a limit to the power of acquiring 
land. A man with fifty or one hundred acres would- 
not be allowed to buy any more? — Well, I would not 
prevent him from buying it, but at the same time if 
it was required at any time, say for an occupying 
tenant, I would like to see that the State would li- 
able to take.it over and hold it. 

30449. That is that he should give it back again? 

Yes. 

30450. 'Sir John -Colomb. — And having pur- 

chased this land by the use of the State’s money to 
set small tenants up, so in process of time some men 
go up and some go down, and thus accumulation 
goes on, and if a man by his own thrift has -in the- 
course of time become a big farmer, would you then 
apply the principle of compulsion over again and re- 
divide? — I do not think he would feel the principle 
of compulsion very much, because he would know 
that when lie was buying more than 100 acres he was 
doing it at his own risk. 

30451. Mr. Sutherland. — Would you have this 
process continually' going on? — I would. I would not 
like to see a large farm of 500 or 1,000 acres at any- 
time accumulated in -this district. 

30452. But they have accumulated in the past in 
Ireland ? — Well, in the past they did everything to 
hunt the people out of the country. 

30453. Are you of opinion that the same process 
might set to work again ? — -I am afraid that it would. 
I do not think that if a man has enough money -that 
he should be allowed to buy up the whole world. 

30454. You think the State should look that it does 
not take place ? — I think if you drive people out of 
a district it will not be an improvement to it. 

30455. If yon are putting the tenant in the position 
of the landlord you cannot well prevent him from 
doing the same as the landlord was doing before. 
That is the difficulty? — Yes. 

30456. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you be against sub- 
dividing? — I would not like to see them anything 
under twenty-five acres. 

30457. But you would not? — No. Well, not round 
here. I am not accustomed to what you call good’ 
land. I have seen evidence that was given before 
this Commission by Mr. Fitzgibbon to say that « 
man could live very- well on twelve acres. It is pos- 
sible that twelve acres of good land would be better 
than twenty or twenty-five acres of the land round 
here. The land lonnd here generally is not worth- 
more tli an 15s. an acre. By adding the rates to- 
this you would bring it up to about £1. 

30458. Chairman. — It is extremely doubtful whether; 
a man with twelve acres could make a living out of 
the farm ? — It is doubtful. It would not work out 
here very well, because there i re such men as these- 
round here, and they cannot live on the farms, and 
they have therefore to go over to England for three' 
or four months of the year and their sons have to go' 
with them when they are strong enough. 

30459. Mr. Kavanagh. — What in your opinion is- 
the smallest size of an economic farm ? — I would not 
like to see them under twenty acres. 
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Mr. Patrick Dyar, Tubbercurry, examined. 


A pr. 20, 1907. 


30460. Chairman. — I think you are not a farmer 
yourself ? — I am not a farmer myself. 

J 30461. You are foreman in a mercantile house? — I 
am manager in one of the principal houses in the 
town, my lord. 

30462. Tell us your address? — Tubbercurry. 

30463. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Are you a member of any 
local body? — Not of the District Council. Not ex- 
cept of the Town Tenants’ Association, the United 
Irish League, and some others. 

30464. Chairman. — What is the shop in which you 
are employed ?— The mail with whom I am em- 
ployed is Mr. Cook here. He is chairman of the 
District Council. He is a general merchant. I have 
a good knowledge of the conditions and needs of the 
pimple in the district and for some miles around. The 
entire district within a radius of seven miles of Tub- 
bercurry ought to be acquired and dealt with by the 
Congested Districts Board. Almost the whole of 
Tubbercurry parish, the whole of Curry parish, the 
whole of Kilmacteigue, and portions of Mullina- 
breena and Bunninadden .are very much congested. 

30465. Are they scheduled now or not?— Well, por- 
tions of them are scheduled, and a great deal of them 
are not. The parishes I give presently are the 
ecclesiastical parishes. They are not the civil 
parishes, because the people generally are more fami- 
liar with the geography of them in that way. There 
is a considerable quantity of untenanted land in 
Mullinabreena and Buninadden, and an abundant 
supply of unten anted land in the neighbouring 
parishes of Collooney, Riverstown, Ballymote, and 

30466. When you talk about untenanted land you 
mean land in the possession of the landlord — you do 
not. mean non-residential holdings? — Well, I stretch 
tlie definition, my lord, in my way of looking at it, 
because whether the land is in the possession of the 
landlord or owner, or whether it is the land of a 
tenant, or grazier, or middleman, I look upon it 
precisely in the same way so long as it is not occupied 
by a resident tenant or a resident landlord. 

30467. But in returns of lands which are "un- 
tenanted lands” that, of course, only means land in the 
possession of the landlord ? — Sometimes you have diffi- 
culty in ascertaining whether the land is tenanted or 
not from the way things are fixed, and my way of 
looking at it no matter even if there are twenty-five 
middle owners between the occupying tenant or eleven 
months’ man, and the landlord, I do not care whether 
they have mortgages or debentures, or deferred shares 
in the land, my impression is that so long as the land 
is waste it ought to be acquired and used for the pur- 
pose of relieving congestion. 

30468. By waste you mean under grass? — Under 
glass, and used for fattening purposes, and not used 
for dairying purposes, or anything of that sort. There 
is a considerable quantity of untenanted land in 
Mullinabreena and Bunninadden, and an abundant 
supply of untenanted land in the neighbouring 
parishes of Collooney, Riverstown, Ballymote, and 
Keash. By drawing a line from Bunninadden to 
Collooney, thence to Riverstown, Ballyrush, Keash, 
and 'Bunninadden you get a rough boundary of a 
fertile district from which the tenants were practi- 
cally wiped out during the clearances of the forties 
and fifties. Large tracts of land sufficient to provide 
economic holdings for between five hundred and six 
hundred families, besides enlarging the holdings of 
the present small occupiers and still leaving ample 
grazing lands, are untenanted or not occupied by 
resident tenants or landlords in this area. The 
change most needed in law is authority for the board 
to acquire compulsorily, but on a reasonable basis of 
compensation from the present owners, lands which 
they themselves or their predecessors acquired com- 
pulsorily for their own private use and benefit, and 
for which they rarely if ever paid any compensation. 
Short of granting compulsory powers to the Board, 
good might be done by giving the County Coun- 
cils power to withhold the exemption or abatement in 
poor rate at present reverting to the owners of un- 
tenanted lands through the operation of the Local 
Government Act, 1896. Under the present system 
°f taxation the poor inhabitants of congested 
areas pay in duty on their tea and tobacco, 
whiskey, porter, and other commodities, money 
which the Government virtually hands over 


to the large landholders and large graziers. Dyar _ 
Of course the small farmer gets what is supposed to be 
his share, but it is inconsiderable, and the people 
most entitled to its benefits get practically none, the 
people least entitled and least in need get the lion's 
share. The County Councils ought to he empowered 
to levy the full rates regardless of abatement on all 
untenanted lands, and on all large holdings, and any 
surplus funds retained in the local taxation account 
as a consequence ought to be applied exclusively by 
the Council to improving the condition of the people 
in congested areas — the money rightly belongs to 
them. 

30469. Sir John 'Colomb. — What money do you 
mean belongs to the small holders? — The money that 
is handed over by the Government to local bodies, 
that is, to County 'Councils and such bodies, in relief 
of taxation. 

30470. Do yon mean the Imperial money given to 
the local bodies for the relief of taxation ? — I do not 
call it Imperial money, but money collected from the 
Irish taxpayer. 

30471. Well, we will call it State money? — Money 
that is levied from the Irish taxpayers, that consume 
whiskey, porter, and other commodities, and handed 
back to the local bodies to go in relief of local taxa- 
tion. But the people that .are least entitled to it and 
least in need of it, that is the large landholders and 
the large graziers, get the bulk of the money under 
the present system. Bullocks do not pay taxes, nor 
do waste lands pay taxes. That money is raised by 
the poor inhabitants of the congested areas who 
drink whiskey and beer and porter, and smoke to- 
bacco, and the people who get the lion’s share of it 
are the large landholders and the large graziers. 

30472. Mr. Kavanagh. — And how could you help 
that ? — I would give the County Council power to levy 
the full rate, regardless of the abatement, on un- 
tenanted lands and large landholders, and .any sav- 
ings that they would effect by that means I need not 
say that I would make the Government pay over to 
the same bodies as at present, because from my way 
of looking at it they are even now swindled out of a 
great deal of money that they ought to be given. 

30473. You would put full taxation on the un- 
occupied lands? — Yes. 

30474. And the Government contribution you con- 
sider should be for relief of the small landholders ? — 

Yes. I would allow the County Council to use it in 
the way they considered best for the relief of conges- 
tion, and fov the relief of the people, and to apply 
it in whatever way they might consider best for the 
benefit of the people in congested areas. 

30475. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
in reference to grazing farms that bullocks do not 
pay taxes? — Yes. 

30476. And I suppose rolls of cloth do not pay 
taxes ? — No ; but the man that sells the cloth has to- 
pay income tax on his trade profits, and I suppose- 
the fellow that wears the cloth eventually has to pay 
his share of that. 

30477. But he has not to pay any looal taxation, 
on the value of the wool ? — That is quite right. But 
there is another point. Now under the present sys- 
tem a man in a congested district Who has a little • 
house and garden valued at, say, £1, pays at the ■ 
present time approximately 4s. or 4s. 2d. in the 
pound on the valuation of that little house and 
garden, whereas the landholder up in Doobeg has 
is. 6 d. or Is. 8 d. of his rate paid for him by the 
Government. 

30478. I just want to understand your view in re- 
ference to toe bullocks. Are you aware that land in 
the owner’s own occupation is taxed on one-third 
more than the valuation? — In what way? 

30479. For the income tax ? — I am mot aware of 
that. 

30480. But you may take it that is so? — But what 
I am aware of is that the owner pays a tax on one- • 
third of the land occupied by himself. At least that/ 
is my reading of the income tax schedules that I see.. 

30481. A third of the valuation ? — Consequently, at 
the present rate— we will go into the figures for a 
moment — at the present rate of Is. in the pound he 
would pay on one-third of the valuation, .and that 
would be 4 d. ; so that the owner of the grazing ranch 
pays income tax to the Government at the rato of 4<J, 
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Vr p77~„i, Vi T el J t if- on ^ third of (die valuation, and if he the following way. There is a duty of 11s. levied l 

i)rar gets back through local taxation Is. 8d. does not he every gallon of whiskey in this country. Sixpence nf 

7 r - benefit still? that is set aside by the Treasury to go in 5K Jf 

local rates. And on every barrel of porter consumed 


benefit still? 

30482. Sir Francis Mowatt. — A re not you wrong 


— ..j.o-u me lanuioru pays is income nax 

on one-third of the valuation ? — I do not think I am. 

30483. He does pay on one valuation and a third ? 

In the schedules that I see it appears -that the in* 
come tax is levied on one-third of the valuation of 
the land. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— One and a third-dhat is 
four-thirds. 

30484. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are speak- 
ing of the occupier? — I am not speaking of the land- 
lord, of course. 

30485. Chairman— W hen the landlord and the 


bir Jjrancis Mowatt. — Are not you wrong local rates. And on every barrel of porter consu 
saying (drat what the landlord pays is income tax there is an excise duty of 7s. 9 d., of which 3d. 

va ^ uat i (>n ? — I do not think I am. in aid of local taxation, and that these duties 
30483. He does pay on one valuation and a third? handed over to Dublic bodies to an in relief i 


in aiu ox local taxation, ana cnac tnese duties are 
handed over to public bodies to go in relief of local 
rates ; and as I understand the Treasury returns and 
their explanation, it is made up in that way. 

30500. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is this your 
point, that the small occupier who consumes tea and 
other dutiable articles contributes largely to the taxi, 
tion ? — Yes. 

30501. Some of the money that is raised by duties 
on tea, spirits, and tobacco is handed back in aid 


•zn„oc >rr - on ««*> spines, ana tooaeco is handed back in aid 

00485. Chairman.' — When the landlord and the of local taxation ?— Yes, my lord; but it is chiefly 
tenant are different people, then the landlord in that money that is raised on whiskey and beer and porter 
W once on the valuation ? — Yes. 30502. Very well. Now let us take 100 acres under 

tlle tenant pays -a third 1— Yes. grass and the same 100 acres in the hands of four 

OU487 -_Wji ere the landlord and tenant are the same 


. oxj. “I. ub bane xuu acres under 

grass and the same 100 acres in the hands of four 
"««>« me lanaiord and tenant are the same small occupiers? — Yes, my lord 
person, then in that case he pays one and a third? — 30503. If 100 acres are in the hands of four small 

Yes. Well, even assuming that, your lordship, my occupiers the families of those four small occupiers 

point still remains, that where the landlord who, as wil1 be consuming tea, tobacco, and some spirits 

we know, is generally an absentee, pays his income Q ulte ri g ht - 


reumuis, mac wnere tn© landlord who, as ua consuming tea, cooacco, ana some spirits?— 

we know, is generally an absentee, pays his income Quite right. 

tax, and there is an occupier of grass land who has 30504 - And, in other words, those 100 acres when 

it for eleven months or on a letting of, perhaps, fiv® occupied will be contributing largely to the source 

years I assume that man pays the assessed rate to the fro . m which local taxation is aided ?— Yes ; that is 

bounty Council, and he gets approximately Is. 6et. rjgM, my lord. 

to is. 8a. of the rate paid for him by the Govern- 30505 - Then, it is your contention that if the 100 
ment ; and do you want me to believe that it is, as it a ? res are fcbe han ds of small occupiers those occu- 

were a certain set-off against that, the circumstance- P ,ers . would , have a claim for having their local 

mat that mar* navs inmna ^ r- a, ... taxation eased, which cantmt ovist. whon, inn 


.v„, V agaiiiai, uuas, me circumstance- f ,. “ , . “ uieir local 

that that man pays income tax to the Government on t axa tmn eased, which cannot exist when the 100 acres 

-one-third of the land, that is to say,, approximated are la the hands of any man who does not contribute 

' 7 ®- Jf the pound on the valuation after he has cot 1x5 t' lat ?— I mean, with nobody there 

..is. bd. out of the general taxation. *■ oxcept a herd. 

30488. Sir John -Colomb.— To make quite dear 305 9 6 - In . tbis way the 100 acres in the hands of 
-what you mean, is it nob the case* that you aw weupiers yield far more to the public revenue than 
alluding to the grant from the State iin aid of heat 3D ° ac / es under grass?— Yes, that is so. 
taxation ? — Yes. 30507. While the local rate on the 100 acres in the 

hands of one man may be the same as if they were 
oaennied hv four small hnUo™ v..^ 


304S9. But does not everybody, according to Bis haTOis . of on ® man may be the same as it tney were 
valuation, share equally in that?— Yes. occupied by four small holders ?— Yes. 

30490. And how do yon make out that the man wftt> 305 °8- But you say that there is not at all the same 
■occupies grazing land gets any advantage over (die- * or a id to the local rate which is paid by the 

man who pays on the same valuation who lias a tillage* l^-acr© under grass as there is where the land 
farm?— He gets Is. &/. or Is. 8 cl. of the poor rate pauLfl f ™ ™® },ands of th e occupiers ?— That is right, my 
f °r him bv the Government. Is not that the fact? lo f- _ 

30491. Pardon me — because this is very important — , Because in the one case tlie occupier con- 

the local taxation is hnsofT snfimlv — xr.„ __-i.._x_- tributes to the mum. (mm I, u.„ ... ...x- _ • 


* 1 . T “ , y-' ue ‘-»use whs is very important — . * r"^ , , “ uie oni cas * wie occupier con - 

tne local taxation is based entirely on (Urn- valuations?’ t l' l ,utes to the source from which the taxation is 
Iknow. aided, and in the other the holder of the grass land 


—I know uaaeu entirely on cine- valuations T 

30492. And the valuation was mad©- some fiffiiw 
years ago on a certain basis?— Yes. 

30493. And then there- is so much money to lie* 
raised, so much in the pound is levied <m the varia- 
tion? — Yes. 


aniau IlOluers f — xes. 

30508. But you say that there is not at all the same 
claim for aid to the local rate which is paid by the 
100-acre farm under grass as there is where the land 
is m the hands of the occupiers? — That is right, my 

30509. Because in the one case the occupier con- 
rributes to the source from which the taxation is 


, ... u..o uiuci Uie noiuer oi cue grass land 

ooes not, or does not at all to the same extent? — Yes, 
my lord; and further, if you divide that 100 acres 
into a greater number of holdings than four your 
argument is considerably strengthened in proportion. 

30510. And the greater the number of families who 
consume thnsA Hnfioklo. o xu.. xl , • 


30494 ^orl aa< 4 i - 30510. And the greater the number of families who 

nat fVc 11 e . according to his valuation has-, to- consume those dutiable articles the more they contri- 

P 30^95 fet Se Stare S0? - Tes --, , bute ^.f>urc© from which the Xf of Nation 

00490 (Dire the State funds come in aid or relief comes ?— Quite right, my lord, 

of the -taxation of the whole body? — Yes urmn a- i? 6 ,, 

30496 And the advantage gained by that is strreudl riWilVo I? 4 ™ 18 Mowatt.— T he sum that you 


1 .. . ‘'r runas .come in aid or relief comes? — Quite right, my lord, 

of the -taxation of the whole body? — Yes urmn a- i? 6 ,, 

30496. And the advantage gained by that is strreudl - lr Tkancis Mowatt.— T he sum that you 

over all the occupiers or taxpayers oar the haifo nP ??l C ate 1 . n , tb e manner you suggest does come fro.-n 

their valuation ?— It is, of ' the general body of taxation ?-lTo not believe it does, 

30497. Yet you mean to convey that somehow or to ^ convinced of the fact. 

Other a .ov.»*iTMr farm 3051^. I am not going to convince you?— Well, of 

course. I am onen t n J 


convey tirat: somehow or , ni - 10 T , 

other a grazing farm gets more advantage- out i am not going to convince you?— Well, of 

of that than a tillage farm of the same value ?— I do cour . se -' 1 am °P en to argument. There would be ao 
not mean that it gets comparatively more advantage use ™ b f in S here otherwise. The Board is at pre- 
than the tillage farm. But I do say that they are the l ent opc^t'flg on the D’Arcy estate in Doocastle, 

people least m need of relief from local rates and Lounty Mayo, within three miles of Tubbercurry, on 

they are the people that I consider least entitled to Ik m , lbbs at Moylough, County Sligo, two 

y ds°- miles from Tubbercurry ; on the Armstrong estate as 

30948. And, therefore, at present they are all equal Achonry three miles from Tubbercurry. They pur- 

but what you mean is that as ■ to policy m ’ the cllS8ed tbe Fitzgerald estate at Tullycusheen five years 

future they should not be all equal?— Yes. They ag , 0 ’. and distributed the untenanted portion of the 

are all relieved equally on the basis of valuation, but esta “ among the tenants, made roads, fences, etc., 

when you take the same basis in relation to Imperial and lm P rov6C ' the estate in many ways. The estate 


on tne oasis of valuation, but 
when you take the same basis m relation to Imperial 
taxes you find that the congested areas contribute 


““piovt-a tne estate in many ways. The estate 
ras not a large one, and was in some respects awk- 
'ardly situated, but the Board made the most of the 
leans at t.liAii- 8ior.Aeoi t+ u ... ±i. . x 


— ^ j pivpmiuu, as. compared with the J e ooara maae tne most oi me 

waste ranches, under the present indirect method of means at their disposal. It is now sold to the tenants, 
levying. who are, generally speaking, well satisfied with their 

- 30499. You stated also, if I do not mistake tint po3ltl ? n : a fjd there is very little grumbling. With 

the money is handed over by the Government to the f°. tbe all eged difficulty in inducing the in- 

County Council. That is a lump sum taken from ibn habitants in congested areas to migrate to other lands, 
general taxation of the country collected from Ireland ’ 1 to any a PP reciable extent in those 


vuiuioy oouncu. mat is a lump sum taken from -’re if io migrate to otner ianu.i, 

general taxation of the country collected from Ireknrl ’ ' i “9! , e 5 lat to an Y appreciable extent in those 

*■ Note by witness . — Rxpianation of answer to Nn . r.™... . . . 

congested ->rea by the landlord, who is' generally an x °"? val >'a('on (approximately) is paid in respect of ths 

is the extra h^^£X 2 .Z&S*.." *““• "V mprn that 1, a 1,. put da»i, te the cSt a! the 
through the ,mnt ia aid. .And ^lS JSNSSflSfSSdW «• U>.lh« P«uad a. agala.t I,. M mMW 

landlord draws from the congested area is in verv nun.- ,abl > <1,8a PP fiar i >f closely examined into, because the cent which the 

ou that area if it were, like the grazing rancho unnsl.iMaJi .?- re *, 1 0 °, nB one-third, times the valuation which would be placed 

grazing ranches, consolidated, ’ ».e. cleared of its farmhouses, &c., and lakl waste.-P.D. 
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that having regard to the persecution and ill-treat- 
ment of those people for generations past, which ac- 
counts for congestion, poverty, and numerous other 
ills, they ought to be excused if they do not display 
the same spirit of enterprise and the same readiness 
to adapt themselves to new and changing conditions 
that may be found in the inhabitants of free and well 
governed countries. Some of the tenants on the 
D'Arcy estate at Doocastle, who had very small and 
poor holdings, and who were offered far better and 
larger ones by the Board elsewhere, were not willing 
to remove, and the reason they gave me when I was 
enedavouring to point out their apparent lack of 
energy and pluck, was “ that their means were en- 
tirely too small at present to undertake to work new 
farms and pay the rent of them, and that if they 
encountered one or two bad years after removing they 
would find themselves and their children on the road- 
side. ” — that is, evicted. That is the ordinary way 
of putting it. A small number of tenants on the 
same estate, while quite anxious to get an additional 
piece of land with their present holding and to pay 
a fancy price for it (in instalments), are loth to 
abandon their old holdings because they like to keep 
a grip of the homestead. That is the advice that 
Parnell gave them. 

30512a. Chairman. — Why do you say that you dis 
agree with those witnesses who told us that there is a 
difficulty in getting people to move? — I will explain 
that. There may be difficulty in some cases. The 
Board has met this by giving special inducements to 
about three of the larger and more comfortable ten- 
ants to migrate, and afterwards dividing the holdings 
thus acquired in small lots among the adjoining ten- 
ants. This, although sometimes unavoidable and done 
with the best intentions, has serious drawbacks, inas- 
much that while the small holdings are enlarged and 
improved they are still uneconomic, and their owners 
will remain poor always — it is merely devolution — 
cobbling with a great question. The most desirable 
(lass of tenant — those who are in the prime of life — 
will, with very rare exceptions, be found willing to 
migrate when reasonable inducements are offered. The 
advice and guidance of the parish committees where 
they exist under the Board will always be found most 
useful to the Board and its officials in facilitating 
migration. With regard to bettering the conditions 
of the people in congested areas, the Parish Com- 
mittees are the most competent bodies for dealing 
with this matter. A great amount of good has been 
done in Tubbercurry parish and also in Curry by 
means of grants administered through the Parish 
Committees considering the smallness of the sums at 
their disposal. The people exert themselves greatly 
m order to take advantage of those grants in im- 
proving and repairing their wretched dwellings and 
outhouses. They even borrow money from their wellc 
to-do neighbours and local shopkeepers to purchase 
timber, iron, etc., to complete the work specified by 
the local inspector for the purpose of securing the 
grant. Those grants ought to be continued for several 
years and ought to be increased considerably. Besides 
improving their dwellings and immediate surround- 
ings the committees should, in the case of Tubber- 
curry and Curry, be provided with and empowered to 
administer grants on similar lines for the purpose of 
encouraging fencing, drainage, planting, etc., on small 
n ^ 1 j gS ’ ™ 0St wla ’ cl1 are ver y poor in quality. A 
good deal in the matter of devising local schemes ought 
™ ?V eft tlle discretion of the Parish Committees, 
and it would be very unwise to endeavour, as has been 
suggested in some quarters, to carry out the work of 
i nose committees by means of a Government Board, 
ir® People do not care about Government Boards. 

I 50 , 8 d °, not and never can acquire the same 
sess^v! k ?i? Wl f 5ge , of the wanfcs °f the people pos- 
* J® V 10 * 1 committees, and, besides, those 
woTv^f' 5 t d, *?? har g? a good deal of administrative 
work voiun tardy, which would not be the case with 
are B ,f rd ' S f uch as are paid for 

admrniet * 3 S U 1, rate of wa gcs. The actual cost of 
undo? St ^ Ing £10 ° 1S 11 ot more than £10 or £12, and 
work Board ’ as we know it, the same 
sn m k d n0t be done at anything approaching this 

vo?mea^Pvn < L^ EIJ '^;T A T nyfcllil,g a PP roac hing it, 
Under the 

ystem the actual cost of administering £100 


30515. Mr. Sutherland. — Ten per cent. ? — Yes. Mr. Patrick 

30516. Would you call that low ?— Yes ; I call that D J' ar - 
low, according to what we are accustomed to in this 
country. If it was handed over to a Government 
Eoard the belief generally exists, and the belief is 
well founded, that the cost of administering £100 
would be £70 or £80 probably. 

30517. Sir J ohn Colomb. — D o you mean that with 
£100 to spend the officials would eat up £80 them- 
selves and have only £20 for distribution ?— Yes. I 
have read the evidence that was given at the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the working of the Department 
of Agriculture, and I do not see what other conclu- 
sion any Irishman could come -to. 

30518. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou say that 
ten per cent, is low for administering £100. See how 
that works out. That would be £10 expenditure out 
of £100 ?— Yes. 

30519. But that is not the way to take it, I sub- 
mit to you. How much would the work be value 
for that would be done with that £100 ?— Taking 
£10 out of the £100 ? b 

30520. No. Take the £100. How much is the 
value of the work done for £100?— £270, I take it. 

30521. That is to say three times the amount of 
the grant? — Three times the amount of the scant, 

30522. Then if you take the expense of administra- 
tion as £10, it has to be compared with £300 and net 
with the £100 ?— Probably that is the better way of 
taking it, but the cost of administering £100 is what 
I was dealing with. 

30523. Ana the administration is really of £300, 
not £100 ?— Within a radius of four miles of Tubber- 
curry there is on nearly all sides a very nlentiful 
supply of bog, together with an abundance of cheap 
labour. The district is pretty well provided with 
roads, and, with the co-operation of the railway 
company, there is room for the development of a peat 
industry, which, under proper business management,, 
would prove highly remunerative and give consider- 
able employment. Any scheme for bettering the con- 
dition of the people, their dwellings and holdings; 
ought to be accompanied by the establishment of this 
or some other reproductive industry, adapted tc the 
district, and they should both go ‘hand in hand to 
insure the best results. I was asked by some of 
people to state to your lordship in connection 
with the establishment of some local industry to rive 
employment that the nuns of the Marist Convent 
here would be very glad to consider any scheme or 
suggestion or assistance that would be given with a . 
view to providing employment for girls in this part 
of the country, that is to establish some small in- 
dustry in the way of hosiery or shirt-making or some- 
thing of that description if they could get any assist- 
ance from any of these boards. 

30524. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I s there anything of that 
kind done now?— No, but the place is new. It is: 
only put up within the last few years, and there has 
not been any time to make any start in that direction, 
the foundation-stone of the building was only laid 
m the end of 1904, and it is only just finished. 

30525. I understand there is a successful industry 
m the lace-making way?— Yes, in Banada. four- 
miles from here. - 

30526. Chairman.— You spoke about the peat in- 
du ?. fa 'v~ - .T e s ’ the general peat industry. 

30527. What is the -general peat industry ?— Such 
as they have on the Continent. But here in Ireland, 
of course, we have no practical experience, and people 
that communicated with the Department of Agri- 
culture cannot get any instruction on the subject. 

30528. The industrial system you have in your mind 
involves the selling of the peat?— Yes, and taking the 
by-products out of it. 

30529 Do you think it would be a good thing to 
- I believe it would. Why should it- not. my lord ? 

We are importing fire stuff from England a l't hough 
we have abundance of bog on every side.. 

30530 Do you think it would be a good thing to 

allow the bog on which the people depend for tlieir 
luei to be used for commercial purposes? — There is 
such an abundant supply, my lord, that there is no 
danger whatever of its running out. - , 

30531. Mr. Sutherland.— T hat does not agree with 
evidence that we. have had in other parts of the 
country ?— In this part of the country the landlords 
are sticking to the bog and won’t even allow their 
tenants to cut it. 
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30532. Chairman. — But supposing there was a peat 
industry to be carried on, dp you think it would be 
better to allow the peat to be sold rather than divided 
up amongst the new holdings? — Well, I would first 
give a reasonable supply to the tenants, and after 
that any bog that would be left I would use for the 
purpose of creating a local industry, 

30533. Sir John Colomb. — What do you mean by 
a reasonable supply — how many generations’ supply 
would you allow ? Of course I do not suppose it will 
go on for ever, but for years and years and for gene- 
rations. Therefore for how many generations would 
you provide, because you must think of the people 
that are to come after you? — Yes, that is right. 

30534. How many generations? — Well, I would 
leave that an open question. You know there are 
parts of the country where they have a supply of bog 
which at the present rate of progress would not be 
exhausted probably in three hundred years. 

30535. But I am talking about the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board taking the bog and dividing it. You 
say they ought to allow a reasonable amount, and 
then let the industry work away? — Certainly. 

30536. Then in that case for how long a time 
should there be a supply reserved? — Well, such a 
supply as would maintain the present rate of con- 
sumption for 100 years. Would not that be reason- 
able? 

30537. Well, I was merely asking you what you 
thought. You say 100 years? — 'Yes. 

30538. And then after 100 years the people might 
be without fuel? — I do not think that is a right 
conclusion to draw. 

30539. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think there 
would be some new contrivances? — I think there would 
be an abundance of new contrivances. 

30540. Sir John Colomb. — When you see fuel 
brought from England or Scotland into this country, 
is it not because the people find coal from England 
and Scotland really cheaper and more economical than 
turf ? Wily else do they do it ? Why does it come 
in ? — There are a variety of reasons that combine to 
make it come in. The first of them is that we have 
coal in this country, within twenty-five miles of the 
town here; still, owing to the bad transit system, 
it comes cheaper to us to get it from Newcastle, in 
England. 

30541. Why do they not use turf instead of coal? — 
With regard to turf, one cause is that the landlords 
won’t allow them to get a supply of turf to sell to 
the people of the town. Another great difficulty is 
the uncertainty of the seasons, which affects the price 
of turf, and a third reason is the difficulty of obtain- 
ing labour in a great many places to save the turf. 

30542. Is there a difficulty in obtaining labour to 
save the turf ?— At the time that the turf is being 
saved the men who would otherwise be doing that 
here have to go away to England to the harvest. 

30543. That means that at the time for saving the 
turf the people cannot get wages enough for cutting 
and saving the turf, and therefore, they go to Eng- 
land to get better wages ?— They go to England to get 
better wages in a great many cases. That is right. 
And the reason of that is this, that it would not 
pay, that you could not sell the turf at a price unless 
the landlord was willing. But turf and peat are 
different commodities. 

30544. I am talking about fuel?— I am talkin'* 
about peat. I endeavoured to get a full supply of 
information on this question, but you cannot get any- 
thing except what you read in the papers. Because 
I know of a gentleman who wrote to the Department 
of Agriculture, where they said they had an expert 
in the Department of Agriculture 

30545. But am I right in understanding you to 
say that at the time of the saving of the turf there is 
no surplus supply of labour?— I will explain that to 
you. The men cut the turf and spread it out, and 
then go off to England to the harvest, and the women 
■ and children of the family generally save the turf, 
provided the weather is fine. There is no surplus 
supply of labour. The men do part of the work and 
the women and children do the rest of it. 

30546. Chairman.— They can do the light work?— 
They can do the light work and fashion the clamp. 
And comparing the cost with regard to coal, I see 
that in Canada 

30547. Sir John Colomb.— I was talking of Tubber- 
curry? — But there is no peat industry in Tubbercurry. 
But I will give you an instance of the comparative 
cost of peat .and coal. I see Mr. Alexander Dobson, of 


Ontario, who has appliances of liis own for the manu- 
facture of peat, sent peat sixty miles by rail into 
the City of Toronto, and sold it at 17s. a ton in the 
market, and coal is sold there at 28s. a ton, although 
the city is in a position to obtain a coal supply. 8 

30548. Mr. Kavanagh.— When you talk of peat and 
turf, what is the difference in your mind?— Peat is 
practically what may be called manufactured turf. 
Turf, as we know it, is a purely natural product 
with practically no artificial treatment at all, except 
merely cutting it and letting tile sun dry it. 

30549. Peat is for export? — And for home con- 
sumption as well ; and it would be better for the 
people and far cheaper if they had a peat industry. 
They would get their fuel considerably cheaper than 
they do. 

30550. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is the artificial treat- 
ment?— 1 There was a peat industry at a place called 
Coolaney, along the railway line, which existed some 
years ago ; but it failed, owing, I understand, to 
financial embarrassment and want of proper business 
management ; and I saw the stuff burnt, and certainly 
as I valued it at the time I computed the cost of H 
for general use, it was far cheaper than turf. 

30551. Is peat compressed, hardened turf ? -Yes. 

30552. Is there any mixture ? — No, but in a great 
many cases they take other products that are more 
valuable. I saw some time ago the result- of one 
experiment with peat and the other products, and 
there was £4 wortli in all of material taken from a 
ton of the common bog or raw stuff, the cost of pro- 
duction being only 30a. 

30553. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you know a place 
where a peat factory has succeeded ?— Net in this 
country. 

30554. Do you know that it has been tried in a 
great number of places? — I see by the papers that 
they are making it a great success in Germany. 

30555. In Germany it is used for the production of 
gas? — For a variety of purposes. As a matter of 
fact, I believe they are turning out both gas for 
illuminating purposes and what is called “ producer 
gas ” from the peat. 

30556. Sir John Colomb. — Do you know any place 
where it Inis been successfully applied to the produc- 
tion of gas? — Well, I have not any experience of 
that myself, but I know a gentleman whom I see con- 
tributing a series of articles to the papers, and he 
appears to take an interest in statistics on 
the subject, which are furnished chiefly by some Ger- 
man Government Department, and he wrote to the 
Department of Agriculture some time ago — I can give 
you the gentleman’s name. Colonel Warburton, and 
he appears to be keenly interested in trying to get a 
Government Board to take up this thing in Ireland, 
being himself an Irishman. 

30657. Did the Department of Agriculture do any- 
thing? — I am coming to that, sir. Colonel Warbuv- 
ton wrote to them to make some ^Inquiries of their 
peat expert, and the l-eply that lie got was that the 
peat expert had seen something about it in the Dublin 
papers, but beyond that that he knew nothing more 
about the subject. There are portions of Tubbercurry 
and Curry parishes in need of a good system of 
drainage, and there are various small portions of 
waste moor which the Board, with advantage, could 
have drained and planted. Both fanners and 
labourers would benefit directly and indirectly from 
this. The Board could afterwards if it so desired 
hand over these plantings to the County or District 
Councils on reasonable terms, and they would after 
a very few years become a source of profit to the 
ratepayers. At Doccastle the Board is cutting down 
the timber on the estate, but it is not re-planting. 
This is a great loss, because the district is very bleak 
and exposed. With the exception of the four or five 
townlands in each parish the tenants of Tubbercurry, 
Lurry, and Kilmacteigue parishes are largely de- 
pendent on the earnings of themselves and their chil- 
dren in England and America for the landlord’s rent, 
the clothing of their families, and, to some extent, 
their food. During, the month of December in each 
year I cash American cheques and money orders 
amounting to between £700 and £800, and I believe 
that it is only a small fraction of the amount sent 
into the district comprised in the above parishes. 

30558. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Within what' 
months did you cash them ?— In the month of Decem- 
ber in each year. Of course I get them all the year, 
but the great bulk of them come at that particular 
time. 
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30559. In one month you cash between seven and 
pisht hundred pounds worth?— Yes, and that is only 
a small fraction. In all the parishes of the West 
they are received and cashed. It is difficult to conjec- 
ture what would happen if the English and American 
earnings were stopped, but it is quite safe to say that 
the landlord’s rent would be sadly in arrear. Under 
no circumstances ought the sale of estates within the 
parishes referred to as congested, direct from the 
landlord to the tenants, to be sanctioned without in- 
spection. Four or five estates within the area were 
rffered for sale to the tenants in 1904-5 at from 
twenty-three to twenty-six years’ purchase of second- 
term rents. The only tenants who showed any willing- 
ness to buy were the poor, who owed arrears of rent, 
and who would not be able to carry out their bar- 
gains or contracts hereafter, if the sales took place 
on the terms ofiered, and a few (not many) compara- 
tively large landholders and small graziers who were 
in comfortable circumstances. Practically all the 
tenants who were clear in the rent office and who had 
their children in America to rely on refused to buy 
at the terms offered. The landlord in stating his 
terms invariably quoted, not as hitherto the number 
of years purchase he required, but the reduction in 
present rents which the acceptance of his offer meant. 
In any negotiations which took place prior to 1900 
the price usually demanded by the landlord was, in 
this district, seventeen or eighteen years’ purchase. 
Ir. these districts near Tubbercurry where the Board 
has been operating there is a marked improve- 
ment in the spirit of the people. They have 
become move sober, thrifty, and industrious. There 
is a desire to he independent of everybody, which 
hitherto did not exist. I know men who since they 
got under the Board have settled and paid old shop 
bills which were out of date and irrecoverable. One 
man who formerly had three acres of land voluntarily 
settled a bill of £27 which was long out of date, and 
which I regarded as almost bad. The potato crop 
has failed on the four-fifths of the tenants. The hay 
crop has been an exceptionally fine one in quality 
and quantity, but there is no market available for 
the extra supply, which is a great loss to many 
people. 

30560. Sir John Colomb.— You are speaking of hay? 
—Yes. In France, on the other hand, according to 
the newspaper accounts, the hay crop has been a bad 
one this season, and prices are high— £4 to £4 10s. 
per ton. I should say that since this was written — 
last. October — the price has considerably increased. 
The import duty is only 4s. per ton, but the French 
market is lost to our people owing to the bad transit 
system and to the circumstances of Ireland having 
lost hex direct foreign trade. If proper trade and 
transit conditions existed here, the County Sligo far- 
mer could easily dispose of his surplus hay at Sligo 
and BaJlima at from £2 10s. to £3 per ton 

30561. Chairman.— In the first page of your memo- 
randum you say the change needed in law is authority 
for the Board to acquire compulsorily, but on a reason- 
able basis of compensation for the present owners, 
lands which they themselves or their predecessors ac- 
quired compulsorily. What do you mean by a reason- 
able basis of compensation — what would you call 
reasonable ?— Whatever a competent land valuer would 
consider reasonable. Whatever capital value is con- 
sidered reasonable as between the owners and the ten- 
ants that are to be given the lands hereafter, and I 
cannot really understand the mystifying antics of a 
lot of those gentlemen that are grumbling about fair 
value when you recollect that the State in taking over 
this land, though buying of course from the owners, 
do not buy it for themselves, hut merely buy it for 
the purpose of handing it over to the tenants whom 
they create. 

30562. Those are the Estates Commissioners ?— Yes, 
or the Government ; and they pay the owner 
presumably the highest they can afford to pay 
him consistently with due security to the _ State ; 
and I do not see what hardship they are likely to 
inflict on the owner, nor do I understand the great 
opposition they are giving to the application of the 
principle of compulsion at all. I have followed 
most of the evidence that was given by the witnesses 
who went up in the landlords’ interest, and I cannot 
see that any one of the witnesses gave a solid or sub- 
stantial reason against the application of the prin- 
ciple of compulsion. The only ones that I could know 
or understand myself could be put down under two 
heads, the first of these being that the Government 
was going to cheat them in some way or other, or 


going to deal unfairly with them — a thing that I do Apr. 20, 1907. 
not think from their past experience they have any — : 

reason for supposing, while the only other reason for Fatr,c 
objecting to compulsion is that there may be a senti- - ar ‘ 
mental objection to it in this way, that the Irish 
landlord, who, during the experience of men now 
living, wielded unlimited power over an estate and 
over a portion of the country, cannot see his way 
now to be told to quit or to clear out — a man who. 
or his father before him, wielded a power and in- 
fluence in the country far greater than King Edward 
or the German Emperor will ever dream of wielding. 

30563. Now, you say the shop in which you are 
employed is that of a general merchant ? — Yes, my 
lord. - 

30564. And do you supply any of the small farmers 
in the district with goods? — Yes. 

30565. Are they in greater debt now than they used 
to be or in less debt?— Well, of course I must admit 
that there are a great many of them considerably in 
debt. 

30566. How do they compare with what they used 
to be? — Well, my experience covers something about 
fifteen years in business, and I do not think that they 
are worse now, and I think, on the other hand, that 
they are considerably better than they were fifteen 
years ago. 

30567. You do not think that the indebtedness of the 
countryside is greater than it used to be? — I do nol 
say that it is, but of course it is bad still. 

30568. But it is not worse ? — No ; and if it gets 
any fair run of luck or favourable seasons it dimin- 
ishes greatly. 

30569. Sir .Francis Mowatt.— Their state is net 
merely not worse, but better ? — I consider, on the 
whole, that their position is better. 

30570. Chairman. — During the last fifteen years did 
you see any difference in the standard of living ? Do 
they buy better goods— do they live better, according 
to what they buy in the shop ? — I do not consider that 
there is any noticeable change in that, my lord, 
during my experience. Of course I believe that they 
live better now than they did fifty or sixty years 
ago ; but during the last fifteen years I do not know 
that there is any noticeable improvement. I do not 
notice any more appearance of high living now than 
fifteen years ago. 

30571. I do not mean extravagance, but you have" 
noticed that during the last fifteen years there was 
a tendency to purchase things in the shop that they 
did not do formerly ?— There is one thing that I notice, 
that they are all inclined, as far as their means go, 
to purchase goods of a higher quality ; but at the 
same time I do not know that they spend more money 
or that they are more extravagant in that way or 
that they are living higher. 

30572. When you talk of goods of a higher quality, 
do you mean to say that they pay more for tea and 
sugar and flour and things of that sort than they 
use d? — Well, they do not pay less. There is hardly 
any change in the quality of these commodities, as 
far as my experience goes in this part of the country ; 
but in other goods, m clothing and such like, and 
even in the purchase of manures and seeds and such, 
other things as they require for the up-keep of the 
farm, there is a tendency to get the best quality in 
everything they get. 

30573. I see. Then in your opinion the change is m 
the things they want to put upon their land and in. 
clothing 1 — Yes. 

30574. And though they spend more on these things- 
their indebtedness is not increased? — Well, I _ would 
not consider that it is increased, hut it is still bad. 
enough. . 

30675. Does not that show rather that their posi- 
tion is better than it was fifteen years ago, that they 
are making more money? — Yes, but one bad year- 
eclipses all that. 

30576. But, taking the average of years, would you 
say that the small people generally are making more- 
money than they did? — I could not honestly say they 
are, but I do not say there is no material improve- 

30577. If there is material improvement where does- 
this extra money come from 1 — It comes from America, 
and it comes from England, and other places. It is 
not realised at home. 

30578. But they must have more money, must not 
they, if they spend more on things for their land ? — 

I do not mean to say that they spend more on tilings 
for their land or on their clothing. From the circum- 
stance that a man buys a better suit of clothes, for 
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instance, that he pays £3 for a suit of clothes, . and 
wears it for five years, it does not follow that he is 
spending more money on his clothing than if he 
paid 30s. for a suit of clothes every second year. 

30579. I see. You think that their expenditure 
generally is not greater ? — No ; I do not see that 
their spending power is increased. And another 
thing is that they are .less inclined to go into debt 
than they were in those times. 

30580. Mr. Sutherland. — I was going to ask you 
that question, which is the greatest test of all. They 
axe beginning to see more clearly the benefit of 
thrift ? — Yes ; they are less inclined to go into debt. 

30581. Chairman - .— W hen a man goes to a shop to 
buy a thing for which he does not wish , to pay ready 
money, does he show the same curiosity and anxiety 
with regard to its. price as if he was going to pay 
ready money for it? — Well, two-thirds of them, or 
more than that, three- fourths of them will. 

.30582. Will what? — Will pay just as much atten- 
tion to it as if they were paying ready money for it, 
and be precise to see that they axe getting value and 
fair play in every respect. 

30583. Three-fourths of them ? — Or more. 

30584. But there is a class of them that are care- 
lees ?— There is a class that are careless, and that 
class is careless not exactly because they do not intend 
to pay or that they are heedless about paying, or, as a 
matter of fact, that they expect to be heedless about 
paying, but that, as a rule, they have such confidence 
in your honesty that they leave the whole affair to 
yourself. 

30585. That is not due to a feeling that as they do 
not intend to pay ready money they have no claims 
to bargains ? — W ell, I think the number of people 
that would be influenced or have their minds that 
way would be very small, indeed. The number would 
not be more than three or four out of a hundred. 

30586. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hey are not 
quite so independent as the people generally who have 
casii ? — Well, not quite so independent. 

30587. Chairman. — That man that buys on long 
, hphmgs to a class that is careless ; but do you 
think that when that man does pay cash, he then 
becomes careful? — .Well, in very rare cases. In fact 
any man that I would see doing that would strike me 
as being an odd sort of a man. 

30588 . Sir John Oolomb.— That is, a man who was 
careless while getting goods on credit, would, on pay- 
ing ready money, become very tight and very careful? 
TT- w ° uld , ™ e -as being a very odd man in 

tins part of the country. 

30589. Chairman. — As a rule when a man does 
buy on credit he is rather careless ?— Oh, no, not by 
any means ; it is now the other way, but I believe it 
was that way formerly. 

30590. You find them more careful ?— Yes, more 
careful and more .businesslike in the wav of shoo 
, r ^ er ® ls a considerable improvement. 

30591. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — Do yon find a 
general tendency among people to take the world 
much more seriously than they did some years ago?— 
Yes, my lord ; that is my experience. Thev are be- 
™n,mg f„ mere W.Wai, if I “ 

m iaie ordinary affairs of life. ’ 

° HAIE “ A ? r_ ' I J n a Easiness like yours when a 
mnall farmer wishes to reduce his debt, does he al- 
ways reduce it by cash payments to the shop, or does 
he ever offer you stock ?-Erequently. In the 
where I am employed there is no live stock or farm 
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hay, potatoes, etc., required for his bouse are all 
bought from his customers, but their amount is 

+h J ™ the amount of debts that could be paid 
m that way is very trifling ‘ 
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30595. In the market?— At the fairs. 

30596. Sir John . Colomb.— Is there a spirit liceno* 
attached to your place of business ? — Yes sir. 

30597. Have you noticed a diminution in the urofit* 
you have made on drink in the fifteen years that vm 
have been employed there. As an illustration of these 
things, have you' found that the profits from that 
branch of the business, beer and spirits, has beer 
diminished? — Well, I do not consider that there is 
any diminution in the profits, or that the coiisumn 
tion has very much diminished during that time • 
but drunkenness at the markets and fairs, such as we 
were accustomed to. see in former years, has to a great 
extent disappeared. 8 

30598. Mr. O’ Kelly.— These are secrets of busi- 
ness ? — I am at liberty to tell the truth, to give the 
information. 

30599. Sir John Colomb.— Have you many of the 
farming class who are ready money purchase custo- 
mers — who are ready money people— and in asking 
you this question I do not press you for any answer 
I leave it to you to answer as you think* right?— 
I can. There are between 1,400 and 1,500 families 
trading with the place in which I am engaged as 
manager and something like 900 of these are what 
we look upon as regular customers, that is customers 
who do the bulk of their trade with us, and I con- 
sider that something over 600 of these— slightly 
more — are what you oall ready money customers, or 
quite as good. 

30600. Ready money ?— Well, that class of customer 
that pays his account at the end of the half-year or 
at the end of the year, I look upon as ready money 
customers in the ordinary way of things here. 

30601. I want to ask yon, to clear up my mind 
about it, when you spoke about waste land you were 
asked by Lord Dudley to describe what you meant 
by waste land, and what I took down was that you 
meant land not used for dairying purposes but for 
fattening purposes? — Lands that were not tenanted 
m the ordinary sense as we know it. I would not 
consider a grazing farm as tenanted land that was 
used for the purpose of fattening bullocks, even though 
the man that was immediately in possession of it was 
a tenant within the meaning of the law, unless that 
he lived on it and worked it. 

30602. I misunderstood you. You stated that at 
Doocastle the Congested Districts Board was cutting 
down timber, or that timber was being cut down, and 
that no new planting was being done in its place ?— 
That is quite right. 

30603. Do you mean the trees in the hedgerows 
or banks, or do you mean plantations? — .Well, they 
were small plantations. 

30604. Are those being cut? — They have ceased to 
cut them for some time past, but they cut down a 
considerable amount of them, and I would not like to 
see them cut down at all, especially as they were not 
being replanted. 

30605. Was it that they were thinning out the 
plantations— or that they cut down the planta- 
tions absolutely ? — In some parts they cut them down 
absolutely, and the land they acquired by that pro- 
cess they gave to some of the adjoining tenants as an 
increase of their holdings — the land that they cleared 
of the trees. I know one tenant in particular who 
got a slice of the land just after being denuded of 
the trees, as an increase to his holding. 

30606. Were those plantations with regard to the 
holdings to windward — I suppose your worst winds 
west and north-west — were ■ those plantations 
shelter plantations to those holdings ? — This is only 
one plantation I am referring to really. 

30607. Can you give the Commission any idea of the 
size— on acre or two acres, or was it merely a little 
patch? — The total amount of land under trees would 
not be more than ten or twelve acres, and it was a 
shelter plantation more than anything else. 

,30608. It had been planted for shelter? — Yes, for 
■uie district. It was formerly the residence of Mr. 
Joe More McDonnell, and along the fringes of his 
gross Land. 

30609. Had that plantation stood would it have 
been a shelter from the prevailing gales to some of 
those new tenants ? — It would have sheltered some of 
the farms, but it was not of itself of sufficient ex- 
tent to shelter any considerable tract. 

30610. Mr. O’ Kei.lv. — D o you .know what the ob- 
ject of the Congested Districts Board was in cutting 
down the plantation ? — I do not really know, but I 
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Vnow that they distributed a certain amount of the 
timber but I would say a very small amount of it 
would be needed to repair the houses. The trees may 
have been cut down to distribute some of the timber 
amoneet the small tenants to repair their dwellings, 
but the amount required for that purpose was not very 


8 3u 611. What was done with the balance of the tim- 
jjgj. i I really do not know, but I heard some of it 

W 30612: Sir John Colomb. — You say the Congested 
Districts Board did it, but have you any reason to sup- 
pose that it was done under the authority of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. Perhaps the tenants cut it 

ior fuel? The Board’s officials were there at the 

time, and I took it to be the act of the Board. 

30614. Do some of the shopkeepers hold agricul- 
tural land ?— Yes. 

30615. Do they reside on them i — No. 

30616. They are holding non-residential land? — 
Yes. 

30617. Now, is the shopkeeper’s land used for agri- 
cultural purposes? — Yes. 

30618. Would you take it away from the shop- 
keeper? — Now, I will answer that, if you please, and 
I intend to ask the Chairman’s permission to make a 
remark on that point. A somewhat similar question 
was asked of Mr. M'Loughlin yesterday in the evi- 
dence, and I was here in the court at the time when 
he was i asked the question. He was asked, I think, a 
question similar to the one you are now putting to 
me, did he consider it fair to take from a shopkeeper 
land that he was after buying with the money that 
he made in trade, did he consider it fair to apply 
the principle of compulsion or to take the land from 
him for the purposes of the Board. Now you know 
that unfortunately in this country when a shopkeeper 
makes money in business he has nowhere else in the 
country to invest his money except he lodged it in 
the Post Office Savings Bank or in a joint stock bank, 
or if he cared to buy Dunlop shares for it, or some- 
thing of that sort. And consequently finding an op- 
portunity of getting grazing land he, as a prudent 
man and from his own point of view, invests his 
money in it in the hope of turning an honest penny, 
and I think it is a very fair thing to do, but the only 
remedy for that is this, but when you touch the 
question we go up right against the great eternal 
question of Irish freedom— when you touch that, I 
think, no matter what Government is in charge of this 
country, you must give facilities to men of that class 
to have other outlets for the investment of capital 
besides investing it in land intended to be distributed 
amongst small farmers. And, of course, if we had 
industries in this country the same as they have in 
every well-goveraied country a man would have plenty 
of opportunities for investing his money which might 
bring in a reasonable rate of remuneration from the 
investment without sticking it in land. In the pre- 
sent case, and with the connection that at present 
exists between England and Ireland, without an or- 
ganisation of Irish industries, the shopkeeper who has 
his money made has nowhere else to invest it unless 
he sticks it in the Post Office or joint stock banks. 

30619. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is not the 
question Sir John put to you. It was not exactly a 
question of the propriety of the investment. He asked 
you whether in the case of such an investment you 
would expropriate the shopkeeper? — I would expro- 
priate the shopkeeper, but I would leave an Irish 
Government to do it. That would be my answer, and 
I hope that will be satisfactory. 

30620. Sir John 'Colomb. — If you are going to deal 
with owners or with f armers in this way, would you 
make an exception of the shopkeeper? — I do not 
think I would, but still the point that I have made 
remains, that the shopkeeper who has made money in 
business in the unfortunate circumstances in which 
we are placed in this countary has no other investment 
for his capital. 

30621. We had very strong evidence from a gentle- 
man who came forward as a nominee on the same 
question that I put to you, and he was for absolutely 
making no exception at all. He said he considered 
the shopkeepers a dangerous class. You do not agree 
with that? — I do partly agree with it. I consider 
the shopkeeper it, like the grazier, hurrying the 
country on to destruction — that is, the class of shop- 
keeper that buys up land and leaves it waste or under 
grass. 


30622. He was not talking of any particular shop- ^ 2 o 1907 
keeper, but was asked the same question exactly which p ' .1 ' 

I put to you about a shopkeeper putting his money in Mr. Patrick 
a grazing farm. He considered that that man was a Dyar. 
dangerous man to the country. Do you agree with 
that? — I certainly believe that a shopkeeper in doing 
that is hurrying the country on to destruction, but the 
unfortunate circumstances in which he is placed are 
certainly not of his own creation, and though I 
would be for expropriating him and packing him out 
bag and baggage, I would like to see an Irish Govern- 
ment in charge of the job. That would make all 
the difference in the world. 

30623. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It would make 
it more sweet? — Oh, yes, and he would have an in- 
vestment of his money in the country just as well. 

30624. Sir John Colombo — How would it affect the 
shopkeeper on a question of public policy? — If you 
had an Irish Government in this country, and that 
there was sufficient public confidence for the security 
permanently of investments in industrial enterprises 
and you had a financial system in this country, a 
banking system and a Stock Exchange, not as at pre- 
sent under the threat of the British Government and 
the Lord Lieutenant of the day, there would be plenty 
of opportunities, and shopkeepers and others who had 
made money would be ready and willing to invest it 
in enterprises which showed a reasonable chance of 
success — a thing that cannot be done at the present 
day. 

30625. Thank you. I am sorry to have kept you 
so long. Now take your peat industry that you ad- 
vocate ? — Yes. 

30626. You believe that would pay? — Yes. 

30627. What is to prevent the shopkeeper from in- 
vesting his capital in that — what is to prevent an 
Irish capitalist, a shopkeeper, or anybody else 
in Ireland starting an industry that would 
pay? — A shopkeeper taking that to run it on 
sound lines would require a considerable 
amount of both organised labour and capital. 

It is' in modern times a very rare thing to find 
one man with capital to do that. Consequently they 
require to float a limited liability company. If that 
company is established the chances are twenty to one 
that unless they are backed by powerful political in- 
fluences in this country they won’t get a quotation on 
the Stock Exchange, with the result that they cannot 
dispose of their shares in the concern if they require 
their money for any other purpose. 

30628. Do you mean to tell me that all opportuni- 
ties for private enterprise are not available in Ire- 
land to two or three people or to half 0 . dozen or a 
thousand people to put capital into a fuel industry? 

— ‘There are a great many things against them. The 
banking system is against them, and the Stock Ex- 
change is against them, unless they are hacked by 
powerful .political influences. 

30629. But is not the banking system in Ireland the 
same as in England? — I do not believe it is. 

30630. 1 D 0 you think the Stock Exchange is — for 
the Stock Exchange is not under the control of the 
Government in England? — I do not believe it is, ex- 
cept in Ireland. Does not the Lord Lieutenant of 
the day nominate the members of the Stock Ex- 
change? Is not that the fact, my lord? 

30631. Chairman.— I was not aware of it? — He ap- 
points the members of the Stock Exchange. 

30632. Sir John 'Colomb. — But gentlemen in 
Tubbercurry could start a Stock Exchange of their 
own? — The Lord Lieutenant of the day appoints the 
members of the Stock Exchange. If you do not know 
it, my lord, I am somewhat surprised, but you may 
take it from me in strict confidence. And in addition 
to that the Lord Lieutenant is supposed to satisfy 
himself of the loyalty of the applicant. 

30633. Chairman. — Did yon ever know a case in 
which the licence had been refused 1 — The Lord Lieu- 
tenant nominates the members of the Stock Exchange. 

30634. Have you ever known a case in which the 
licence was refused ? — Well, I do not know. I did 
not see anything published about it. 

30635. If there is no case in which a licence is re- 
fused does it amount to an appointment at all ? — But 
is not it the fact that the Lord Lieutenant of the day 
has the appointment of the members of the Stock 
Exchange, and hence this part of the country’s busi- 
ness is absolutely in the hands of -the British Govern- 
ment. 

30636. Well, there is a licence, but I do not think 
it has ever been refused ? — Well, no matter. 

n 2 
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30637. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You know the question of 
solving tlie problem of congestion is most urgent?— 

30638. And it is no matter who solves it so lone as 
Jt is solved ? — Yes. 

30639 Have you any period in your mind in which 
we are likely to have self-government in this country ? 
—1 would like to give an answer to that question. 
That would greatly depend on ourselves. 

30640. Quite so ; but in any case do you think it 
will be a year or two years or three or five, and would 
J t * e a y the solution of the question of congestion 
tiU the time of having a Home Rule Parliament in 
Lmbiin 7— Oh, no ; there are certain powers with re- 
£ a ™ the expropriation of shopkeepers. 

3064 1 . If you leave out the non -residential holdings, 
would you have land enough in the country on the 
eleven months system to get a fifth of the problem 
of congestion solved ; and still you propose to allow 
the non-residential people to go on holding the land 
till such time as a great change is efiected ?— That is 
not exactly my contention, for I would «o for ex- 
propriating them right off, but I would much rather 
tor the sake of security and causing a less amount of 
ment 4 ° 866 the ]ob entrastwi to an Irish Govern- 

30642 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donhell. — I am interested 
m what you say, that you would prefer expropria- 
tion under an Irish Government, but you do not pro- 
— No* 0 deky necessariI y rill then tlie expropriation ? 

*** under an Irish Government 
1 would be investments open to an enterprising 
shopkeeper that are not now open ?— Yes. I a m .per- 
fectly satisfied of it. 1 

30644. I suppose that if there were industries 
throughout the country such investments would be at 
once available ?— Oh, certainly. 

30645. Are you one of those who believe that the 
he inning of industrial progress in Ireland is Irish 
self-government ? — Yes. 

T WT* *•* «•» “‘I <o»»<Io-*ion of 
1 ? . JS Insb self-government ?— Yes. 

30647. And for one who holds that, it is very 
meS^f ™ f/ 1 fchat , there will be avenues for employ! 


30648. You mentioned something about a ni 

Krd^Yes^ 38 CU * d ° Wn by the °° D S ested »£$£ 

30649. I am anxious to know how far vanrUu 
can be imputed to that Board. Do tou W? 
extent of the cutting ?-I do not think it S £ 
mere quantity of acres. I know that a whole W 1 
peop e grumbled at it. and that they objected ta 

j-^ r th « “ "« * li-nSSS S 5 

30650. Would you be surprised to hear that those 
trees were cut down as surrounding a house that i 
tote occupied, and to which tlie trL were injutS 
-Well some of them might be cut down on thj 
excuse, but certainly they were not all cut down for 

30651. Do not call it an. excuse. Would vtm l, 
surpnsed to hear of the trees being cut off demesS 
land where they obstructed the striping of the lZl 
for agricultural tenants ?-I could not very we fl H 
y °™«£ 1 T ftn8wer t0 that 9 ues rion altogether P 
30652. I suppose you might safely say that if . 
tillage man is being planted down bn certain land 

a “ d m ] T way ’ they got to be re! 

moved?— Oh, yes, but I would hope that other 

v p lor h ” id “ tha ‘ °»4fe 

loSy'fS,/wrfl W ^ 

30654. Are you quite sure that the agricultural re- 
settlement could be carried out without that amount 
tte^ e f- em ? Iltl<>n th , at has ooouned ?—■ Well, ofreS 
the paiticular ground on which the trees were situS 

S ga™‘ e to CO S 1 ?r t,y fo V\ le - paitiou lar tenant 
S fXp ?p SeV:es PmVlded lt Was n0t 

30655. You can understand that bein" done te 
gnmlh,,,! body f„. ,» agrieuItl "f 

hHi 5V? ” ot , thi " k “>■* «”» i" J0« 

hk ]? to Ilave a keen er vision for beautv- 
spots than an inspector of land charged bv the Con- 
gested Distnots Board to try and provide^farms for 
c ” n S® s rion ? -Well, I Luld not hke to 
mv Uvri r P or a ne S«rive answer to tliat, 
rny lord. I would l,k„ to lonv. it „„ ope „ 


Mr. Luke 
Armstrong. 


Mr. Luke Armstrong examined. 

-What do you want to tell the snfiTW w, j 

^ t ou/ — -X “W* How do you mean you are attacked for 

ELuf'hS £'” S ' U ~ Ms ' l0Hl ' *>« b»>«* «» 

cSiiw « week niter week 

oa ‘““S on ™e to surrender it. 

caS 7 T W 0 S T‘ Gnder w]lom? -I cannot say, be- 
f fLLiv '? b ““ made uo offer by anybody. But 
L” £ ? r that about • year 

? 5oSo. bv o e 11 “1 b °“S M . th “' e ™ ««l ™»<1 

stathS t,h : \ « Distrlote Bond 

tMe If IT 'fa h,d “ mmber » £ “mSb «") 

sSe b p r” ddl yr £ ° WJ1 > up at Claiemonis, 
I wrote to them at the 
lZf 8 ff“S<0 eemhange with them, and X got a big. 
fowl fS/ d °?"* *° ffll »P. between tSiiiy Ji 
who J h?^1?Te * nd lu ”' 1 aeffnired it, and 

me, and was it emtanaased, and 
and thev b LI “ sw81e ? “ alJ . «»d sent it back, 
from tbit rl / Ue .. a I? rma l acknowledgment, and 
” ouli K e ^ea Districts Board?— Oh, yes from tte™ 41118 l Jlave Dever ^eard a word 

° r te " ye “ ,so JOU 
UHL'S? £ is 


30657. Chairman. — » yn_. _ w „ 

Commission ?— My lord, I am one of those shop! 

land and Purchased it. P 

30658. Where is your land?— Well, the principal 

holding I have is in Moylough. principal 

, AVhat J 8 y< ? ur principal occupation ?— I am 

llsofttelS 18 ^ PriDCipal ^Parion-and 

farming. ^ Tubbercim ' y ? “Yes ; and I do a bit of 

i« 3< SSbi W1 ? ere 1S you1 ' land ? ~ TJie Principal farm is 
n x 0I la an estate purchased by the Con- 
gested Districts Board. y 

30662. What estate is that?— The Phibbs estate 
riie electoral division of Achonry East. ' 

“Si ™ 


geS-y” '“" d " d a, ' d ibiriy-fiee .me, ,K». 

wef ^ 

*• 

‘ te ”“* ol bbeiie? I ™ . 


+ ,-i? not to nave anything to do with 

has a biff 6 » 8Urreadai : e{1 it, and also Mr. Cooke, who 
w ® I SL fan > 1 Reside us. 

f bj g farm, Mr. Cooke’s ?-It is not as 
mine. mine ’ but there is more upland oil it than on 

306W feilVf th 1 ^‘ibbs ent^J-Ycs. 

to snwm^ afc ^ rinderstand is that they wished you 
say to “t y °T Ur i ten \ ncy ‘ To whom ? — I cannot 
and I 1 b x V ? been offera< 3 nothing for it, 

price for me* expected to surrender without fixing a 

ThK " n ' end “-?»" r 

weteio 3 !° U are one °i tliose people whom 

bans be mi al< + ' a 1 bou t, who it is suggested might per- 
lS l T ated , t0 0ther P laces - Would you be Jre- 
P suriender your tenancy and move to some 
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-other place that the Congested Districts Board, say, 
was able to offer you ? — Well, I could hardly be pre- 
pared to move because I am planted in Tubhercurry. 
If I had got a better farm within any reasonable 
distance of a non-congested area, I would not have 
had the least objection, or even if I knew that I was 
ffoing to get a decent price for it. But the notion of 
passfng resolutions calling on me to surrender or 
boycott me because I won’t surrender it is nonsen- 
sical unless you make some offer for it. 

30680. Mr. Sutherland. — This purchase of the 
place originally was a transaction between you and 
the former tenant ? — Yes. 

30681. It did not require any particular Act of 
Parliament to sanction that ? — Oh, that was purchased 
in the ordinary course. 

30682. So that you are in the possession of the 
tenancy ?— Of the ordinary judicial tenancy. 

30683. Sir John Colomb. — Now, you have been 
called on to surrender this interest, but have you made 
it known that you have never been made an offer ?— 
It is not a year ago since I wrote to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 

30684. But the people do not know that? — But the 
people have no money to pay me. 

30685. But what you said was this, that there were 
indications of a general feeling that you ought to 
give it up and all that. Have you made the people 
aware that you have never been offered anything for 
it, or that nothing of the sort has happened — 
have you made that known ? — Oh, no ; I could not 
run round telling these people that I think an offer 
should have been made. I think the first thing 
should have been to ask the Congested Districts Board 
to approach me about it, and ask me what I was 
prepared to sell it at. 

30686. But the Congested Districts Board cannot, 
be responsible for what other people say, and my 
point to you is in reference to these statements of these 
people ; have you said to them, “ Nobody has made 
an offer to me”? — I am sure I have said that to 
friends, to everyone that spoke to me. 

30687. Chairman. — You think it is pretty well 
known? — The piece of land is purely a commercial 
transaction, and if I got a good price for it I would 
sell it in five minutes. 

30688. What do you do with the land? — I till and 

30689. How much do you till ? — This year only a 
few acres. 

30690. About how much ? — About forty acres of it 
is cut-away bog, and there is a part, about sixteen 
acres, which is good land. It could not be tilled. 
But I have this year eight or nine acres. 

30691. Sir John Colomb. — D o you let it in con- 
acre ? — Yes. 

30692. And have you done anything to improve the 
land — was it deteriorated by the conacre? — Yes. 

30693. Have you done anything to reestablish it? — 
Yes, and I have manured a great deal with slag. 

30694. And you have put it in good heart ? — I have 
put it in good heart, and I have built a house on it. 

30695. And you have got a herd ? — Yes, with a farm 
of five or six acres. 

30696. And you have put the land in good heart by 
expending money on it?— Yes, and built a house 
and slated it suitably. 

30697. Chairman. — Are they your own beasts that 
you have got on it, or do you take in grazing? — Yes 
I do not take in grazing. And it is a good sheep 
farm. 

30698. And they are your own stock? — Yes, my 
lord. 

30699. And are you of opinion that grazing pays 
better than tillage? — Ah, tillage to a man like me is 
•nearly impossible. 

30700. Why to a man like you? — Because I could 
not be out on the land, and labour is too dear, and I 
could do nothing at all myself ; and drawing them 
up a mile or a mile and a half from here I could 
not get a reasonable day’s work out of them. In fact, 
tillage only suits a man that can devote his whole 
time to it, and I do not know but someone else might 
be getting a turn out of it. 

30701. Hr. Sutherland. — Do you mean that if the 
Congested Districts Board were to exercise their power 
of expropriation there would be no difficulty except 
the matter of price?— Not a bit. I sold a farm of 
land a week ago and got £500 for it freely. And I 
would sell this one. 
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30702. And have you improved it since you got it? 
— I have, sir. It has cost me £500 or £600. 

30703. I was going to ask you how laeny years’ 
purchase that would be, but I suppose you cannot 
compare tenant right with years’ purchase? — No, sir ; 
it would be very hard to compute, because if land is 
rented cheaply it would take a bigger price than 
dear-rented land. The less the rent the greater the 
number of years’ purchase would be. 

30704. Would this land be suitable to enlarge small 
holdings ? — I ibelieve so, except that my land is on 
the extreme edge of the townland of Moylough that is 
sold. Mr. Cooke’s farm runs between the small ten- 
ants’ and mine. 

30705. And is Mr. Cooke residing on the land? — 
He is not, and unfortunately there is a difficulty in 
his way that he has a maiden aunt of his as a tenant 
there, and she obstructed him in trying to have an 
exchange with the Congested Districts Board. 

30706. And that does not make the transaction 
any easier, do you think? — It is not, except that she 
is very old. I am certain Mr. Cooke would let them 
have it at its fair value, but unfortunately it is not in 
his power. 

30707. Then provided you got reasonable compensa- 
tion for your purchase price and your improvements 
you would look favourably on any offer from the 
Congested Districts Board ? — Oh. yes j my heart and 
soul is not stuck in it — T would not reside there for 
anything ; if I got a price for it that I could just 
make as much of as I could make of the land. I would 
not keep it two minutes. 

30708. Five per cent, on your expenditure? — If I 
got 5 per cent., that is, provided I could get it, T 
would be well pleased. 

30710. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Really, summing it 
up, you desire to come before the Commission to draw 
their attention to the fact that you valued this farm 
and that other people wanted it, and that you would be 
disposed to part with it if tho Congested Districts 
Board expropriated you, at a fair price ? — Certainly. 

30711. And now you have brought that before the 
Commission ? — However, I have heard statements made 
here that I entirely disagree with, that is as to the 
amount of non-residential land there is. 

30712. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I should like to 
ask you in connection with Mr. Sutherland’s ques- 
tion why should you expect a sum of money which 
would produce the amount of income which you derive 
as profit from that land? — I think I am entitled to 
something near the profits I derive from it. 

30713. Is not there a good deal of superintendence 
of the property ? — There is ; I have to pay a herd. 

30714. And you would be relieved from such super- 
intendance if there was a sum of money invested? — 
Yes. 

30715. And there should he a deduction for that? — 
Ah, not very much. I use a good deal of my own 
spare time and take a run up there. It is only a 
little over a mile. 

30716. You are aware that the Congested Districts 
Board has power to take that land at a price? — I am 
not quite suie. 

30718. I believe they have ? — I do not know. I have 
not seen them doing it anywhere. That is one of the 
reasons I had. 

30719. They have the power of bringing to an end 
even a judicial tenancy for the relief of conges- 
tion — 

Mr. Moran ( Chief Inspector to the Congested 
Districts Board). — May I state that' the Board have 
already decided to exercise that power in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s case — to take up the farm from him under 
the powers that they have. 

f Fitness. — Perhaps Mr. Doran would give informa- 
tion now why for the last twelve months the Board 
did not make the slightest move in that direction. 

30721. Sir John Colomb. — Is that the first you 
heard of it since you wrote those letters — what Mr. 
Doran has stated now? — This is the first I heard of 
it. I never heard that it was intended to use any 
compulsion. They have not even given me any notice 
of any kind or asked me to sell up to now. And I 
wrote to them offering them to exchange. 

30722. Mr. Armstrong, anyone like you should gen 
notice, but it does not yet appear that the notice is an 
untimely one?— I do not say it. is an untimely one. 


Apr. 20, 1807. 
Mr. Luke 
Armstrong. 
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Apr. 20, 1807. 30723. Would not it therefore be for you to con- 

— s ! der fail- price at which you could sell the Board 
Mr. Luke . this land ?— I think it would be first for them to 
suggest what they would give me, or to ask me how 
much I would want for it. 

30724. There would not be the smallest objection to 
that. I am sure a price could not be looked upon as 
reasonable merely because the Board considered it a 
reasonable price?— No, but I think the first thing that 
should be done before there could be anything about 
compulsion would be to try to make a price, and then 
if I was unreasonable to exercise compulsion ; but I 
think it an extraordinary thing to be said here that 
they can exercise compulsion without giving me the 
smallest notice or even asking me would I be willing 
to sell. ° 

30725. Yes ; the next thing would be that you should 
consider what the fair price would be in your opinion ? 
But I cannot say that that particular question was 
tLvtoc” 9 by aJiy P 6rson responsible, 
wu It rt would be time enough to do it still 
What I say is that it seems to me to be extraordinary 
to be told here that compulsion is to be resorted to 
wRho'Jfc seeing first could it be done amicably. 

30727. Are not the two things the same — no com- 
pulsion can be used without an arrangement between 
you and the purchasing people?— Why should not that 
be arrived at without my being told that compulsion 
is necessary. r 

30728 There is no question of compulsion except on 
+»° n v 0f \ vol ^ ntar J arrangement not being 
over ? Ye X but ? ave the estate purchased 

* an ? durin g that time I never got 

"I s smaliest hint that they were prepared to purchase, 
filler] M “ y le S er a T n ? this < l uer y sheet *at I 
fro™ d ? lnc ® then I have never had any word 

p.S£ SVKLte 8 ate prep “ rf *° buy - Wh -‘ 

30729. But they cannot do everything in a day ? 
in ttiem ,a,l — The7 must wait tiU the estate ia tested 

t "P here this time 

S? flM kt of m » 7. they 

indudeS Chaffpml here 

included, and some at Claremoms and Slico and 
Galway, and the impression that struck me was that 
S 6 L Were n °u-congested areas, and I wrote to them 
what 7 ! ^change with me, and if l Z 

oi i„ M^lSh* bet *" 1 '™> Id ™ tfi. 

30730. Mr. Sutherland.— D id you snecifv the one 

pool W but r±?!V° r ? Tl think 1 me utioned Chaff - 
pool, but I would have taken any good agricultural 
V 1 ! ? a uon-congested aria. ° ' ral 
30731. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he point vou 
make would he got over when it is stated^hat the 

« f “ tel™ 

Would you not consider also that the Board 
Oh^rnffunol ° fier i i W u S to exchange for Chaff pool?— 
w , ouId he out of the question. A neigh- 
bour of mine had been negotiating for it and^ T 

a r man d wL°\ould SP be' 1 ^ Cooke ’ himself, 

vu-iore, *° & it for 

nC $. ti } at i ues tion of notice sufficiently 

pet.* ■ Is n i ot , at absolutely neoessary that when an 
insjectm- ZZkZ ^ • B ° ard J they Should send an 

-I suppoS Ttt ln9UlrieS and rep ° rt t0 the B °ard? 

that tlle tospector in his report to the 
rL h ? Ul n necessari iy upon the farms which 

^Board should acquire for the relief of congestion ? 

„ £ 07 ? 6 - * 8 n °t tt the duty of the Board to sav 
Such and such a farm is to be acquired by voluntary 

-Mr ge D e orin lf hr Sibl6 ’ V coipulsion’^ 

ml Uoian has come here and stated that fh» 
Board lias determined to use compulsion. He did 

ra%em 7 en£ at *“* WaS ° ne W amicSle Tr- 
30737. Mr. Sutherlanb.— Is not the likelv nroress 


not sraaiimg it W arrangement, wo lave decided 
now that if compulsion is necessary we wish it + A u 
““ tint 

tat ion Witli me it should not be done, and the £ 0 ^ 
could scarcely call mine a non-residential holding «t 
, • / S°t a good two-storey house put up there and 
stated and showed, at all events up to this all 
appearance that I intended to reside there ; ’and th! 
only point that they can make is that I have ref 
gone there yet. not 

30738. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It is not anv 
question at all of taking advantage of you Tlin 
Board has simply to exercise its legal right for the 
relief ol congestion. It is not free in tile matter!- 
And if I resided there could the Board do it? 

30739. I could not give you an answer, but I am 
not sure that even if you resided there tb» Board 
would not have the power. 

Mr. Dorwn . — Being a judicial tenancy, the Board 
can determine it, whether it is residential or not 
ivi tn ess. - There are different farms here that have 
been put down as non-residential where the people 
had full-grown sons to occupy them. r * 

30740. Sir John Colomb. — Can you mention one of 
those farms by name that was called non-residential 
but is actually and really residential? — I may mention 
farms that were in the acreage that was stated here 
to-day by Mr. Nicholson in his evidence that showed 
such a big acreage. Two of them belong to men who 
have grown sons over age, and another belongs to 
Mr. Boyers, and one to Mr. Layng. 

30741. Did you get the names of the farms?— Mr 
Boyers’ and Mr. Layng’s. Mr. Boyers has a son 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight, and he bought this farm 
at a ® ale by myself by public auction. 

30742 Mr O’Kellt.— W hen were these farms pur- 
chased by Mr. Boyers ? — Six or seven years ago. Mr 
Layng bought lus farm from his father-in-law about 
the same time. It might be a year earlier. 

30743. Where was it that any residence was put up 
on these farms fer the past six or seven years?— Well 
„ ? r six— Layng’s. And there is a herd’s house! 
all the time on Layng’s— a fairly good house. He 
got a man to build a new house on it. That is 
Layng s case. 

30744. When did he start building ?— Two or three 
months ago. 

30745. At any rate, lie is in this position for six or 
seven years? — Yes. 

30746. How is that farm used for the last six or 
^ n / e f 13? r He 1S Sizing it. He conacres it a 
good deal yet. 

30747. Does he take any stock from local fanners? 
— l ao not believe he does. 

.3™?; 5“ F?" «urt he does notf—I pewe 

tostock It W dld ' Snd 1 know he has means enough 
30749. Now, with regard to Chaffpool, how many 
acres are there there?— I think there are about fifty 
aC ^, a o lt0 4 e her Vt 6 reat deal of Which is wet. 

30750. Why did you drop the negotiations for an 
exchange of it?-Well, Mr. Cooke and I are two 
neighbours there, and it suited him and I did not 
care about it, and the houses are no value to me and 
they are very valuable to him. 

30751. Is Mr. Cooke the master of the young man 
that gave evidence ?— No, he is a brother of his. He 
ow il s a place out at Kilterna. 

many acres does he own there ?-I 
good land ^ y ° U ‘ * am sure a bout eighty acres of 

. Which would you prefer to see the eighty 
acres being divided between people who needed the 
j 0 , 0 Ji a t , over men who had eighty acres 
,, e c d yJ~^h, I think the people near the land have 
fA.M™, 011 lt: but he has eighty acres already; 
Chafipocd ? m f ° r 7eaiS ‘ Y ° U are referrin g Perhaps to 
30754. Yes ?— On the conditions they wanted, Chafi- 
pool was to go for Moylougli. As far as the agricul- 
tura .1 portion of at is concerned, Moylough is a far 
better farm. The place at Chaffpool is of very little 
use to a tenant. 

30755. Most Hep. D r . O’Dosmu.—It is goodlsndr 
JLt is not. There is a great deal of it wooded, and 
a tenant - 

”■ ““ • P Kelly. — D id you hear one of the wit- 
• toat there was more non-residential graz- 

5* i a f“ m - th * vicinity than there is really?— I say 
.. -i Jf. ^°' t s ° much. I would not call them non- 
resictential, an d people have them fitting up for then- 
sons and still take a year or two out of them. 
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30757. How many cares are there, in which owners 
are fitting out these farms for their sons? — I could 
not tell you, indeed. 

30758. How did you come to the conclusion that 
there are sons? — I know the country well, and that 
they are in it. I did not get the names of them. 

30759. But you flatly contradict the other witness ? 
Yes, I do. 

30760. Tell me your knowledge of the question ?— 
Because different farms were not read out, and how 
can I go round to search them ? 

30761. And when they were not read how can you 
contradict them?— I say the acreage was given. 

30762. What is that acreage, Mr. Armstrong, that 
was read out, to which you take exception ? — I think 
about 500 acres, or something about it. 

30763. Five hundred acres in this district?— Yes. 

30764. You say that there are not that number of 
acres? — I think not, non-residential. Probably it de- 
pends on two people, but I would not call those resi- 
dential houses non-residential. 

30765. But they are non-residential, it appears? — 
But it is well known they are bought for the sons of 
these men, >and that they are prepared to go to them. 

30766. But that is hypothetical. I want to find out 
die farms. What kind of information is in your, 
mind that enables you to contradict one of the wit- 
nesses by saying that there is only so much non-resi- 
dential land ? — General knowledge of the district. The 
names of the particular farms have not been read out 
for me, and any man that likes can come up and 
make a statement, when you don’t know the names. 

30767. How many acres do you say there are? — I 
could not tell you really the amount, because I did 
not schedule it. 

30768. If you cannot tell me how many acres of 
non-residential holdings or grazing lands are in thie 
district, how are you in a position to contradict the 
witness? — From my knowledge of the district, unless 
he takes a circuit beyond all bounds. If he talks 
about the parish there is nothing like that amount 
in it, I say. 

30769. I cannot decide, but I only want to ask you 
do you think it is fair that you should come up in 
the witness-box and contradict the statement of a man 
that there are 500 acres of non-residential grazing 
land, and that on examination you show yourself 
not to have .the knowledge to justify you in making 
that contradiction ? — Because I have ear-marked those 
holdings that he stated, that is, one of Boyers’ and 
two smaller ones, and which he included as non- 
residential. I would call them residential. 

30770. Mr. Sutherland. — Whether they are non- 
residential is surely not open to doubt. A man 
either resides in the place or he does not? — But where 
a man has the place bought for his son, and that son 
of age, and he is following farming, it is hardly fair 
to say that we are to take that farm as non-residen- 
tial. 

30771. A holding is non-residential, as I understand 
it, if it is a holding on which the man who holds it 
does not reside? — ITcnow that is the technical mean- 
ing of it, but when it is bought by a man for a mem- 
ber of his family who is capable of keeping it, and 
that it is land that is intended for him I call it resi- 
dential. 

30772. May the whole difference between you and 
the other witness be your lack of agreement about 
that? — Yes ; I say that he put on a meaning that no 
sensible man would consider correct. 

30773. 'But he was perfectly honest and fair? — I do 
not impeach the man’s honesty, but it is a mere 
difference of opinion. 

30774. Mr. O’Kelly. — Did you hear the names of 
the occupiers read out by Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicholson . — My lord, I handed them to the 
reporter — “ Robinston’s lodge, 20D acres (statute) ; 
Tullavilla, 20 ; Camaleck, 100 ; J. Mullarkey’s, 100 ; 
Layng’s 40 (Irish acres) ; Boyer’s, 42 (Irish acres) ; 
Mrs. Brennan, 30 (in Carsallagh ) ; Michael 
Gallagher, 11 ; Phil Durkin, 10.” 

30775. Mr. O’Kelly. — Are those all non-residen- 
tial? 

Mr. Nicholson . — They are. 

30776. Mr. O’Kelly (to witness ). — These are all 
non-residential, are they not? — If he went a little 
further he could count just twice as much more by 
taking the Ox Mountains in. 

30777. And that would make the case stronger? — 
But there are 6,000 acres on the Ox Mountains. 


30778. The former witness said there were 500 acres 
of non-residential lands in the district. You point- 
blank contradicted him? — I qualified it, and I said 
these men had their sons living in the houses, 
and as there is a member of their family to go there 
they should not be considered as non-residential. 

30779. I do not core whether a man intended to put 
his son upon the land, but this fact remains, that the 
ground on which you contradicted Mr. Nicholson 
cannot now hold water ? — It can, sir. It >s whether 
it is made suitable for a residential holding. I am 
certain that you did not come here to inquire what 
amount of mountain or bog is vacant. 

.30780. I do not care to pursue it further? — I do 
not care whether you do it or not, but I am certain the 
Commission is not here to inquire how much bog or 
land was waste or unsuitable for people to live on. 

30781. Do you still persist in your contradiction 
as to non-residential ? — Do you mean these 500 acres ? 

30782. Of non-residential holdings? — I will go fur- 
ther than he did, and I will say there is 5,000, and 
that will help, you better if you get waste mountain 
and begs, because I am certain that there is more 
than 5,000 acres in the Ox Mountains. 

30783. Chairman. — I think the sole point of dif- 
ference is the view that is taken of non-residential 
holdings. I understand what Mr. Armstrong thinks 
is that where there is a holding with a house in 
which a son is to live, a grown son, but which has 
not actually yet been handed over, that that is a resi- 
dential holding. Is that your view? — I think that 
wherever a holding is stocked for the purpose of 
using it as a residence and that a man buys it for a 
member of his family it is residential. 

30784. Sir John Colomb. — You might go further 
than Lord Dudley’s question, and include a holding 
which a man takes with the idea of putting his son 
on it ? — When he has a house built on it, as for in- 
stance, the holding of Mr. Boyers. 

30785. Then, a residential holding in your mind is 
a holding which is held available for a residence for 
a son?— Yes. 

30786. Chairman. — Would you limit it to a son? — 
Well, a son or daughter. 

30787. But it might be a brother ?— I think that 
would be going outside one’s own family. 

30788. Mr. Sutherland. — Are there many cases of 
that? — Quite a big lot. 

30789. Are they new houses, those yon know? 
— No ; most of them are the houses that were there. 
Those are farms lately acquired and the houses that 
the former tenants occupied were on before them. 

30790. They were residential holdings at one time? 
— They were residential holdings. 

30791. Chairman. — Mr. Armstrong, are most of the 
men, from your knowledge, who own what are called 
ranches in this part of the world, men with grown up 
sons ? — .Well, some of them are. Now, for instance, 
Mr. Robinson, I believe, has no one to occupy after 
him, that is, there are two brothers, but there is no 
one to occupy after them. 

30792. Would you say that most of them had 
grown sons ? — Well, most of them. For instance, Mrs 
Brennan has a very big family herself, and some of 
them are full-grown, and she must send her family 
away if the land is taken from her, and they may 
turn on something else that may be at hand. 

30793. Now, if a man with a grown family had twe 
holdings, on one of which he lived and on the other 
he did not live, if he built a bouse and 
put his son on it' that would make it a 
residential holding ? — I think so, and I think it would 
be very unreasonable to take it away from him at all, 
and I think it would be unreasonable if his son could 
get the land that the land should be taken away from 
him, and I think it would be quite unfair to send him 
away. I say that he should have the first claim to 
it. Anyhow it would be most unreasonable to take it 
from the man who had a member of his own family 
to occupy it. 

30794. And would you say it would make any dif 
ference whether he was the actual occupier? — If he 
worked for his father. 

30795. And if he worked for his father and never 
lived in that part of the holding 1 — I say it would be 
most unreasonable to take it from him. 

30796- Then, in your view, it would, not make any 
difference whether the son was actually the owner or 
whether he was acting only on behalf of his father ? — 
1 thmk not. 


Apr. 20,1007.' 

Mr. Luke 
Armstrong. 
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Apr. 20, 1007. 30797. Well, in that case I suppose it would be 

always possible to turn a non-residential holding into 
a residential bo ding, given that a man has got a 
giown son ’—Well, I think it would be very hard if 
that soil spent his time working for his father and 
that the holding was intended for him, though lie did 
not actually reside there. 

30798. But you do not answer my question that if 
that is your view it would be always possible, would 
it not, to turn a non-residential into a residential 
holding ?— I think where there is land and there is a 
residence upon it 

30799. That you could by putting in a son im- 
mediately turn it into a residential holding ? — I think 
if you have a son who is working on the land in the 
demesne 

30800. I am asking you whether it would not be 
perlectiy possible to turn a non-residential into a 
residential holding by a process of that kind?— I 
think it would be possible. 

30801. And quite easy ?— Quite easy. No one could 
tell what was m the man’s mind. He might have 
hhnrni also i0n ” ag0 and ’ n 9 uir ies might help 

30802. I only wanted to know whether that was 
your view?— I think so. 

30803. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.—' What would be 
the effect on the towns about if the future farming of 
the country were tillage, and the tillage caused the 
occupiers to employ more labour?— I think the towns 
would go on about the same. 

30804. Do you say that there would be no improve- 
ment m towns ? — I do not think so. 

30805. You consider that the occupiers would not 
create more trade for the towns ? — I think it would 
-Lvin bl i towns ’ but speakin g of small towns 
fit? n ++’ « , mo !' e oongestion and the more poverty 
the better the trade of the town is. There is nothing 
very surprising m it. Where the farms are large? 
the people go to the bigger towns. I see the best of 
bnck^ f £ 0lng ° n ij J the t , rains t0 Sligo and coming 
f ,e ' r P ar f els - and really we get the money 
ro ta “ S" d d «* 1 °< “'em 

rnmilJ If™’ “”*1 thcm , at the railway station 

coming home with their parcels. I really think that 

money is made on them. 

Would 7°“ be in favour of keeping the 
people m poverty? — I would not indeed. I would be 
very soriy t° suggest such a thing, but I Imow all 
about the business of a small town. The smaller the 

SmS” 1 “ tl,e * «* a» in 


Mr. Thomas 
Connor. 


30806. Chairman. — Your argument, if i uri j„ 
stand it means that if a person has so nraoh 1„* 
that lie becomes prosperous and well-to-do th 6 
dency of that man is no longer to deal with the wi 
traders but to go off to the county capital?— TW 
a» good -at all for the small shopkeepers in ti»? 
own towns. ^ T,neir 

30807. Is not that rather an argument against m*. 
mitting too much land to he in the hands ofone man? 
—I am not m favour of too much land being i n thl 
l'.ands of any man. 8 Ine ' 

30808. But it does mean that in order to increase 
the business of a local town you want greater div 
tribution of land amongst the people ? — Well T 
not think it will affect them much. I do not’tW° 
as long as the population is here, it will affect th’ 
local town much. u 

30809. I am not certain wlietlier you were l,e« 
when one witness who had to do with business said 
he had 1,400 customers, of whom 900 were regular 
customers Now you would not call that ve^S 
would you ?— It is very good. ’ bad - 

30810. Would you not call that verv good for » 
SgS would; but I should say g tSt W 

fifths of them are customers also of another shop in 
tcwn, and probably a bigger percentage. P ln 

30811. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Now, in pur 
suance of Lord Dudley’s question, if you diminish 
the population and make the farms bigger you will 
not have so many people?— No; you will not. 

30812. When the farms become large the peonl* 
will go, according to your account, to Sligo and 
InJvT i a r d th f e . wi11 be no trade for Tubbed 
tn r)j!rl' thln f d made Jt <l lu te plain that the better- 
the P°P uIa tion are not at all inclined 
to leave all their money in Tubbercurry. When I so 
to the railway station I see those fairly well-to In- 
people who get bags and carry a lot of things 

ZZiT'Z ° IaSSes g0 , lnt0 Mr ' Oooke ’ s and Mrs. 
Hoyks and everyone else that gives it to them, and 
they get a good turn out of their money. 

30813. Chairman.— Those big people go into Sligo? 
And even the ladies of the family 

St “ t Two t0 ?0 •™ <1 


Mr. Thomas Connor examined. 

30815. Chairman. — -What is vour address? -r . . 

geelagh. I first deal with the Doongeelagh estate I^binson dLTllL COnie at and Process me. Mr. 
J situate in the townlands of Doongeelagh £ other Sf! M L C0 ™ ®* the tenants so severely as 

and Coultalough, in the electoral division of Killadoon with us wl,u J?*’ Robu , 18011 -lets a year's rent run 
m the rural district of Boyle Number 2. A particular ™ ’ i j, 1 , the other dc *s not, and you have ti> 

ss *>'•*■ «“ <■■»*. u, Jr P : ggrti r^i“ dl “ d up *° tiu - d »>’ ^ ™ »» wit? 

multiplication of landlords, there being four landlords xE m , 

coUectmg rent off that estate. | 0824 -. , How lon g lias this system been in existence?' 

Mo ™'~ Fo ” “ - *• 4 ^^AS d ti ‘4 AA 

T.?? 1 ?' J H °V S ‘2“* ““aSaT-IV estate is in the ‘ ore deficient both in 

Land Judges Court, or the best part of it. Thai aX 5 tSS S? «“““*■ 

f»m- landWa Mr. Robart uLmlton, Mr “e?J holdiA nmol, it ymr 

S 11 * 116 ?. «» d Mr. Robinson! d£ nmbk S tA. 0 ?’ tenants are 

Dublin. He gets two parts of the rent from somi of «* . » will, out constant ». 

— 


tAfl’imfe trif X P art ,® ot the ren t from some of 
them Thej haVS the estato divided ^ween 

°’^ EL:LY -— Do yon pay one landlord so 

much, and another so much, and four altogether?— T-T'Z ^ tIlwS8 ex pem 

The way it is with the landlords, they ha v? the ten- ^“^,- la ' ld , lc ' 1 ' ds - T]le est ate is a po: 
are^o^^he ^property th& Same time tbe four la ndlords la^e E a ' ldS ’ at pl ' eseut ]et as 

? ou are a tenant on the property ? Yes 

Two 820 ’ T ° h ° W mai17 landlords do y° u P a y rent?— 

-ek 3 °fi. 21 n,7 H + W „ mucb , is y° ur rent?— £8. I pay 
Shirk 8d ' t0 Mr ' R<>b,nson ' and £2 13s. 4d. to Mr 


anrl wlier +v. e 1 tuen o 111 Imghnid and America, 
fo beTr ? resources fall sliort, the tenants have 
as thev t,7 ery + Il t a ' Vy b , uvden “ the shape of law costs 
four lZ,,ri i to ™ av those ex P enses at the suit of the 
St i Tbe ^tate is a portion of the Tawnagh 
grazing lands, at present, let no ~~, h( , s foi . graz ^ g 


cattle^f y ? U -i ee ° w what acreage is let for grazing 

tenanlrtw* i°° »«»"• Xt ™ the desire of the 
such nuhil**? .i dlS ®®t a tes Commissioners or some 
a scline ^ body aC( P>iro the property, and if 

erf the on ,n mi f at T Was carr ied out by moving some 
at Tawniat er ’ tenai ^ ts to tbat portion of the property 

a. hoidiA y ;* 1 “ Ri , th8 , 


7oooo t-> at Tawnsoi, . tn at portion of the property 

.■?f 2 it D °r. :!r<> “ pa ? 5° “ «S«l‘!-ires, lately to one th. hSSL ^ S °‘¥ , to mste “ d th. i.maipfc .1 

735*7: t 6,ra “ a ,eMipt * 

diridrf rff»™rd” so?o“g ™ < yoJ™aJ°yoS“?8! 1 il1 a 16 m ™m*iS‘ **■ T** “ “ TsAlS 

m “ 6 teterttenre. from their friepg, js ne u n i 
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America. Tins part of the property was formerly a 
barren waste, and a considerable amount of labour was 
expended on it by the tenants and their predecessors. 
One of the landlords made an offer to sell at the un- 
reasonable prioe of twenty-four and a half years’ pur- 
chase, which the tenants refused to accept. By a 
process of chicanery, that the landlords have resorted 
to, a good many of the holdings have been converted 
into future tenancies and the tenants in these cases 
are debarred from entering the land courts to have a 
fair rent fixed. The holding of one of these tenants, 


namely, J ames Conney, has been inundated by a small Apr. 20, 1907 
lake to the extent of five acres, and the landlords — 
have refused any consideration. The four landlords ^ Ir - Thomas 
are William Robinson, Keogh Williams, Robert Conaor - 
Hamilton, and James Shirley. There are eight ten- 
ants under £5, eight under £10, and four over £10. 

30827. Your object in coming before us is to state 
that you would like the Congested Districts Board or 
the Estates Commissioners to buy the land and mi- 
grate some of the poorer tenants on to the grazing 
land ? — Yes. 


Mr. Pateick Gallagher examined. 


30828. Chairman. — What is your address? — Cree- 
van, Killoran. I am a farmer. It is not necessary 
to take up so much of your time as some of the other 
witnesses. I just wish to give you a list of some of 
the non-residential farms in our district. On the Dod- 
well estate there are 253 acres of non-residential farms, 
and there are also Kilcullen, 53, Golden, 58, Conboys, 
91, M ‘Garrick, 48, Phibbs, 108, representative of 
Stokes, 104, and Dane Heather, 305. 

30829. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where are all these 
farms? — In the parish of Killoran, in the Cool any 
division of the Tobercurry rural district. Major 
O’Hara has 357 acres, and Mrs. Geddes 126 acres. 

30830. You are stating the amount of non-residential 
grazing land in the Coolany electoral division ? — And 
the Carnaskea electoral division. 

30831. What is the total acreage? — Over 1,100 
acres. 

30832. You say there are 1,100 acres of non-resi- 
dential holdings in your district ? — Yes, from which, of 
course, several families were evicted during the forties 
and the fifties. It is a very poor district. There are 
a lot of uneconomic holdings in our district, on the 
mountain slopes, bad, miserable patches, the occupiers 
of which come across the river to those non-residential 
farms and pay a high price for con-acre and grazing 
purposes. 

30833. I gather you think these should be acquired 
by the Congested Districts Board? — Yes; or the 
Estates Commissioners. 

30834. And the small holders in the neighbourhood 
should be put upon them or have their holdings en- 
larged? — If possible. 

30835. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Dodwells has 253 acres ? — Yes. 

30836. How is that land let ? — Portion in grass and 
portion in con-acre. 

30837. To the local people?— To a grazier on the 
eleven months’ system. 

30838. How far does the grazier live from these 
253 acres ? — About three or four miles. 

30839. What is the extent of his home farm? — He 
is a mountain man. He has probably thousands -of 
acres on the mountain, but he has no arable land. 

30840. Has he any other grazing farm elsewhere in 
the county? — Not that I am aware of. 

30841. Take Golden; is he a grazing tenant? — He 
lets it in con-acre, and takes in grazing cattle. 

30842. How far does he live from that place ? — About 
a mile. 

30843. How many acres has his home farm? — Fifty 
or sixty. 

30844. Ho lets this in con-acre or takes in beasts? — 
Yes, if able to stock it himself he would not do so. 

30845. He does not stock it himself or till it? — He 
does not. 

30846. How far off does iConboy live? — He lives in 
the County Leitrim. He is a grazing tenant 

30847. Does he stock it himself? — He does, entirely. 
He takes in no beasts. 

30848. What is the extent of his home farm? — I 
don t know. 

30849. How far off does M'Oarrick live?— -About a 
Rule. 

30850. What is the extent of his home farm ? — Fifty 
He grazes it himself. 


30851. What about Stokes ; does he live far away ? 
— The representative of Stokes is living there at pre- 
sent, but he has a home farm of his own, about 150 
acres. 

30852. Major O’Hara, I suppose, lets his in graz- 
ing? — Yes, on the eleven mouths’ system. He lives 
on his property within a couple of miles. Geddes 
lives about four miles away, and has a home farm of 
500 or 600 acres. 

30853. Are the districts which comprise these lands 
scheduled? — They should be scheduled, but are not. 

30854. Would I be right in thinking that these dis- 
tricts contain uneconomic holdings which need special 
treatment just as much as the holdings in the scheduled 
districts to which the Congested Districts Board de- 
vote their attention? — That is quite correct. 

30855. Are any of these men shopkepers? — No. 

30856. You are aware that there are some men 
living in towns who have shops in a small way but 
who make their livings entirely by land out in the 
country ; their land is there but they live in the towns ? 


Mr. Patrick 
Gallagher. 


30857. Suppose it was shown that these shopkeepers 
m the town who have fifty or eighty acres in the 
country derive their livelihood from the land, and 
could not make their livelihood otherwise, would you 
be in favour of expropriating them from the country 
and taking up possession of the farms ?— Certainly 
I would, so long as they had a good position in tile 


30858. I am suggesting to you that their livelihood 
is made on the land. We have cases of that kind all 
over the country; would you make a discrimination 
m favour of shopkeepers such as that ?— Certainly I 
would. 

30859. Mr. Kavanagh.— I suppose some of these 
men who have home farms till more on that farm 
than they would if they had not the outlying grazing 
farm ? — .They would. 

30860. They use them in connection with their home 
farms? — They do. 

30861. Would you think that the term non-resi- 
dential would apply to them at all?— I think so. 

30862. They are actually using those two farms, one 
in connection with the other? — No. 

30863. My point was, I asked did they till more on 
the farm than they would if they had not the other 
farm to graze on ? — Probably they might, but that class 
of men don’t live by tillage or by farming properly, 
but by grazing. 

30864. They use the two, one in connection with the 
other? — They do. 

30865 Would yon put them in the same class as a 
man who simply takes in grazing cattle? — Certainly 
I would. 

30866. You make no difference ? — I see no difference 
m it. Another matter is, there is an evicted tenant 
on a neighbouring estate in the 'Carnaskea Electoral 
Division who cost the ratepayers and the State a 
sum of £384 during the last sixteen years. She was 
ruthlessly evicted, and had to be confined in Sligo 
asylum ever since until recently when she died. Her 
name was Catherine Mullins, and I think: the next- 
of-ldn would be entitled to get the place back from 
which she was evicted. 


Mr. Peter Cawley examined. 


30867. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What as your occu- 
^ am . a * armer - I come from the same place 
the last witness. My holding is about twenty- 
ree acres. It is on Major O’Hara’s estate. What 


I want to state simply is this. Wo want, if possible, Mr. Peter 
to get the district scheduled as congested. There are Cawley, 
103 families in the Carnaskea division on the moun- 
tain side. The occupants of these small holdings were 


o 
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evicted from some of the non-residential farms which 
the last witness gave evidence of, and we would like 
the Commission, if possible, to come and inspect this 
place. We have these 103 families there. You could 
compare them to nothing but birds in a cage. When 
the flood is in the river they cannot come across to go 
to fair or market with a pig. a heifer, or a firkin 
of butter. They have to come out the day before. 
They could not come out at night, and next morning 
if they want to take back a twenty stone bag of meal 
they have to make three parts of it and carry it on 
their back. 

30868. You mean that there are no roads? — There 
are no roads in the mountain places. These same 
men have to come off that mountain and take conacre 
on this 300 acres at from £5 to £6 an acre, and the 
very moment they take the conacre at Christmas they 
have to sign bills in the bank to draw the money in 
November. 

30869. They have to borrow tire money to take the 
conacre? — No. They give the bills to the owner of 
the land and the owner draws the money. When 
these poor. creaLures have the potatoes taken out of 
the land they have to leave them in pits. They could 
not take them over until the flood goes down. 

30870. You are putting the same point as the pre- 
ceding witness, showing the necessity for the Con- 
gested Districts Board to purchase part of the estate 
in order to put these poor people, whose condition 
you have been describing, on to better holdings on the 
non-residential land ? — That is my point ; and re- 
garding evictions, there are several cases of people 
evicted from those non-residential farms. There was 
one case in particular that the last witness referred 
to. The woman was evicted sixteen years ago off the 
non-residential farm. After the eviction, the agent, 
Mr. Robinson, ordered his bailiffs to set fire to the 
poor creature’s home, which they did, and the poor 
creature fled and was found by the police eight miles 
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away, in Bally mote, mad. She was taken from Bally- 
mote station and brought into Sligo asylum. No one 
knew who she was, but I <as a governor of the asylum) 
made inquiries and found she was the woman who- 
had been evicted. She died last Tuesday month 
after remaining all these years in the asylum and 
costing the taxpayers £384. If she had been left 
her small holding of 3£ acres there would have been 
no expense to anybody. Another painful case of 
eviction was that at Culhouna, five miles from there. 
That creature is an inmate of Sligo asylum. The 
landlord who evicted her is Colonel Campbell, of Slieo. 
She has been there for nine years at an expense of 
£24 a year to the ratepayers. What I would suggest 
to this Commission to do is’ to call upon the Estates 
Commissioners or the Congested Districts Board I 
don’t care which, to investigate those cases, to restore 
these people or their next-of-kin to the little holdings 
from which they were evicted. I would ask the Com- 
mission to have this district scheduled, because the 
people were evicted from these grass lands and those 
who did not die were hurled into the mountains or 
had to go to America. God knows it would be well 
worth a drive in the motors to go down and witness 
the state of that locality. 

30871. Mr. Kavanagh. — The first district you men- 
tioned was not scheduled, where there was no road?— 
It was not scheduled. If it was scheduled it would 
not be in the position it is at present. 

30872. Is that Major O’Hara’s property ?— No 
Thompson’s, of Knockadoo, Sligo. ’ 

30873. We had evidence that Major O’Hara had 
made good roads, and I believe that to be an accurate 
statement? — He has good roads on his property, but 
when Major O’Hara was offering for sale he would 
not sell for less than twenty-six years’ purchase and 
the sporting rights. There is portion of the parish 
scheduled, namely, where Mr. Gorman holds a farm 
of 250 acres. That portion is scheduled. The rest 
of the parish is not. 


Mr. Patrick M'Mananny examined. 


30874. Sir Erancis Mowatt. — You live at Cloonlco, 
in the Killaraught Electoral Division of Boyle No. 
2 Rural District ? — Yes. The division is divided 

by Lake Gara into two portions, Cloonloo, or the 
northern portion, and Killaraught, or the southern 
portion. The Cloonloo portion is mostly barren land, 
bog, mountain, and shrubberies, and is highly con- 
gested. The number of householders in the Cloonloo 
p_ortion is 185. The gross valuation of those 185 is 
£720, or an average of about £3 17s. 10 d. per house- 
holder. There are 96 of those 185 valued at £4 and 
under. There are 79 whose valuation is between £4 
and £10 ; six between £10 and £15 ; and four be- 
tween £15 and £20. A large number of those small 
farmers have to go to England every year to earn for 
themselves and their families, and were it not for 
their earnings and the money they receive from their 
families in America they would not be able to live 
at all. Killaraught proper, or that portion south of 
Lough Gara, is all rich land and chiefly composed 
of grazing ranches. My information is that there 
are 900 acres of untenanted land in Killaraught, so 
that the cure for the congestion in Cloonloo is at our 
Tfry doors if only the proper steps are taken to relieve 
it. Those 900 acres would give 20-acre farms to 45 out 
of the 96 in Cloonloo whose valuation is £4 and under, 
and in a great measure relieve their condition. But 
even if the congestion was removed, a large portion 
of those, left behind would never be able to make out 
a decent living owing to the quality of the land, and 
would require special treatment which should consist 
of money grants to enable them to reclaim and drain 
their land, and make roads, which in some places are 
also much required. My belief is, taking the half-parish 
of Cloonloo as a whole, that it is none better than the 
\orst portion of the Dillon estate, which was bought 
at fifteen years’ purchase. This Cloonloo portion of 
Killaraught division would be scheduled as congested 
from the start only for the ranches and large valu- 
atmn in Killaraught. There are two men named 
^ J ^ llarau S ht ’"'hose valuation is £413 15s 

saa -» 

900 acres between thTm ?-No f they' hold^^r^ 6 


30876. How are the 900 acres in the southern por- 
tion held ? — They are untenanted and grazing farms. 
I thought there would be men here from the southern 
•portion, and I did not get the valuations or the names 
of the men, but I can send them to the Secre- 
tary of the Commission. What I would suggest is 
that you or some members of the Commission 
would go visit the district to see for yourselves. I 
have anticipated a great deal of the evidence which 
was given here, .and cut it short, but there are many 
grievances and many ways of relieving them. 

30877. You say that in the north portion there is 
this very large number of poor people, and on the 
south side there are 900 acres of untenanted 
land, but you don’t know whom they belong to?— 
No ; I have not the names, but I could give you the 
names of the townlands. 

30878. Mr. O’Kelly. — Is the Electoral Division of 
Kilfree scheduled ? — Yes. I represent that on the 

County Council. 

30879. They have only 202 holdings under £10 
valuation, whereas in Killaraught you have 225. 
Does not that show that the law as it at present 
stands is defective and that the present definition of 
congestion is not altogether satis f actory ? — Certainly. 
It is not satisfactory. Only for the large grazing 
ranches in the southern portion we would have been 
scheduled long since. 

30880. Mr. Kavanagh. — I suppose you would re- 
commend migration as a cure for congestion ?— Yes. 

30881. Suppose you took away two out of three of 
those small holders would those left behind be any 
the richer by the amalgamated holdings ?— Certainly. 

30882. It would make them better off ? — It would. ' 

30883. How much can a man and his son till of 
that land ? — As far as that is concerned' a man and 
his son could do what they will do with a loy and a 
shovel. 

30884. How much is that ? — Two Irish acres. 

30885. Is this a class of land that ought to he all 
tilled? — It is not. In the half -parish there are only 
fifty acres on which a plough could run. Therefore 
it has to be done by the spade, the loy, and the shovel. 

30886. If yon gave them two holdings would you. 

make them better off ?— Yes. I 
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30887. They could not live on. it? — They could to 
a certain extent. Take the case of a man with one 
cow. If he got a place to keep three cows he could 

^^Qggg^Would he then leave all the place in grass ? 
_It would be mixed farming, and if you increased 
the holding of that man and Ms son it would improve 
their condition. . , 

30889. How many years would that class of land 
stay in grass ? — About five. 

30890. Sir Francis Mowatt.— T hen it would go 

buck? It would go back to its original nothingness. 

That is the point about the necessity of drainage, 
which is required very much. 

30891. Is it on the hillside ? — Part of it is and part 
of it is level. Part of it is almost the highest land 
in the County Sligo. 

30892. Mr. Kavanagh. — Tout opinion is it wonld 
improve the condition of the one that is left there to 
take np the holdings of the other two ? — It would. 


30893. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — If you give a man 
the land of the next two holders, who are migrated, 
how many acres would he have? — As far as some of 
the portions are concerned he might have 100 acres 
of this mountain land. 

30894. The holding, as a rule, is about four or five 
acres of land ? — Apart from the grazing rights. They 
are all small farmers. Some of them hold twenty, 
twenty-five, and thirty acres, but still, owing to the 
quality of the land, they are not comfortable. 

30895. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But to raise them 
to ninety acres, it appears to me, would leave them 
worse of! than now. They could not keep ninety acres 
going ? — I did not say that. 

30896. Mr. Kavanagh. — Even forty acres? — That 
depends on the quality of the land and how it would 
be got. Of course, in some places if you gave them 
200 acres of land they would not live on it, and in 
other portions on a twenty acre farm a man might 
live very comfortably. 


Mr. Thomas Moran examined. 


30897. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You live at Achonry, 
and are a farmer? — Yes. I am appointed by the 
Achonry Branch of the United Irish League to give 
evidence before this Commission. I wish first to refer 
to the Armstrong Estate. TMs estate was purchased 
by the Congested Districts Board about three years 
ago. The area of tenanted land is 3,524 acres ; Tin- 
tenanted, 326 acres ; purchase money for whole estate, 
£44,000 ; poor law valuation of entire estate, £1,783 
11s. ; number of years’ purchase, 24f of the valua- 
tion. These are the figures given by Mr. Wyndham 
in the House of Commons in answer to a question put 
by Mr. O’Dowd, M.P., on the 5th July, 1904. 
Most of this estate is situate in Achonry, where there 
are about seventy tenants under £10 valuation, and 
would have been scheduled as congested only for the 
waste ranches which were let to graziers on the eleven 
months’ system, thereby depriving the poor tenants 
of any assistance from the Congested Districts Board. 
This estate was bought over the heads of the tenants, 
and they were not consulted in any way about the 
matter, nor did they know how many years’ purchase 
they had to pay for their holdings ; but at the re- 
quest of the tenantry the parish priest, the- Rev. B. 
Quin, wrote to the Board to ascertain what price 
they wonld have to pay, and the reply received was 
twenty years’ purchase on first judicial rents, 
twenty-three years’ pui-chase of second. The tenante 
deem this price excessive for the following reasons : — 
A great many of these poor tenants never had a 
judicial rent fixed, bnt accepted three shillings in the 
pound abatement each year. They owed arrears and 
hanging gale, • and when they spoke to the agent 
about having a fair rent fixed he told them he would 
process for all arrears, which meant ruin to the poor 
tenants, and thus they were deprived of the 'benefit of 
the Act. These tenants, had they a free hand, would 
have got five or six shillings in the pound. The 
majority of the tenants would not be able to main- 
tain themselves for one-quarter of the years were it 
not for the remittances from England and America. 
There are about sixty migratory labourers who go 
to England every year to earn the rent and help their 
parents and remainder of family to eke out a living 
at home. The Congested Districts Board should make a 
personal inspection of each man's holding before pur- 
chasing, and see if the estate they were purchasing 
was security for the price they were paying. This 
was not done on this estate, and the price they paid 
tor it is excessive when compared with the price paid 
iWtA 3-11 0: *- :n ’ n S estate purchased under the Act of 
«»6. Lord NoTbury’s estate, adjoining this estate, 
was sold at sixteen years’ purchase. The land is far 
superior to the Armstrong estate, and the tenants 
8®t a reduction of two sMllings in the pound at 
ne end of every ten years. The first two estates pur- 
under the Act of 1903 in the County Sligo 
ore the Marginson Estate and the Armstrong Estate, 
ne farmer was bought at 13£ years’ purchase and lie 
_ l~ r 24| years’ purchase, although the number of 
r^ree of untenanted land on. the Marginson Estate 
comparatively larger. The following are the 
Wrrw given in answer to Mr. O’Dowd’s question in 
aria ament : — Marginson estate, 506 acres tenanted; 


405 acres untenanted ; £4,412 purchase money ; 
£171 13s. 6 d. rent of tenanted land ; Armstrong 
estate, 3,524 acres tenanted ; 326 acres untenanted ; 
£4,400 purchase money ; £1,899 11s. 2d. rent of 
tenanted land. The tenants on this estate feel 
aggrieved, for although the Board has purchased the 
estate nearly three years, the tenants have derived no 
benefit under the sale up to the present. This is the 
third year’s rent the Board will have collected, and 
take the average reduction, the tenants would be en- 
titled to 6s. 8 d. in the pound, as five-sixths of the 
tenants are first judicial tenants. The Board, will 
have extracted from the poor tenants one year’s rent, 
or £1,899 11s. 2d. If the tenants bought direct from 
the landlord or from the Estates Commissioners they 
wonld get the benefit of the purchase since they 
bought, and nearly all the first judicial tenancies 
had expired before the purchase of this estate, and 
the tenants were prepared to go into court to lave a 
second judicial rent fixed, only they expected to get 
the benefit of the purchase. It is very unfair of the 
Board to be demanding the full rent for the tMrd 
year. The 'Board purchased all arrears on this pro- 
perty, some of which accrued twenty-five years ago, 
and the landlord found it impossible to collect them, 
as the people had no means to pay. The Board sued 
in all cases for the arrears, and there never was any 
combination of the tenantry against paying rent on 
this property. The people were indignant to see 
that the 'Board made a rent-collection machine of it- 
self to collect the arrears, taking out decrees and 
sending sheriff’s bailiffs and seizing on these poor 
tenants’ cattle. 

30898. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are they not getting the 
benefit of the improvements those three years? — No- 
thing. 

30899. Has not the Board improved the place? — 
Nothing on the tenants’ lands, only what they are 
doing on the ranches. 

30900. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But they have 
handed over the holdings to the tenants ? — They are 
handed over, but the tenants derive no benefit from 
these ranches and they are collecting the full rent all 
the same. 

30901. Mr. Kavanagh. — They have not broken np 
the ranch yet? — No. 

30902. They are grazing it? — I tMnk they have it 
apportioned now into economic holdings. The Board 
should not buy the arrears from the landlord unless 
they get a grant to wipe them out. Another matter 
which affects the interests of the tenants is that 
tenants from County Mayo were put in on the ranches 
before the claims of the small landholders were con- 
sidered. In answer to Mr. O’Dowd in the House of 
'Commons, Mr. Long, Chief Secretary, and Chair- 
man of the Congested Districts Board, promised that 
there wonld be no person imported into the district 
until all the uneconomic holdings on the estate would 
be enlarged. I can produce those documents, and yet, 
in violation of that promise they imported a certain 
party — I won’t mention names — in on the demesne 
lands. Now, if the Board want to deal fairly with 
tho tenants there is no room on the estate for im- 
portation. There are about seventy small tenants 
under £10 valuation, and, in my opinion, the land 

o 2 
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Apr. 20, 1807. available will not suffice to give economic holdings to 
— — such a number. There are herds who were evicted on 

Mr. Ibomaa those ranches for refusing to herd for the graziers, also 

Moran. young men who left the employment of the graziers, 

and their claims should have been considered before the 
Board imported any parson into the district. Only 
for the prompt action of the Nationalists of the dis- 
trict the Board would not have been the purchasers 
of the ranches, as the graziers were negotiating with 
the landlord to purchase the tenants’ interest of 
those ranches at the time the agitation was raised 
against that pernicious system. Now, if Govern- 
ment is serious in its profession of planting the 
people on the lands of their forefathers, why not give 
compulsory powers to the Congested Districts Board 
to purchase those waste and non-residential holdings 
at a fair price and supply them with sufficient funds 
to enable them to carry out this project. They would 
be able to give an economic holding to every young 
man in Connaught and thereby prevent the bone and 
sinew of our land from emigrating to foreign lands 
There is no local industry, only lace-making. There 
■is a nice technical hall in the parish, built by Sir 
J osslyn Gore-Booth free, and handed over to the 
Parish Committee. There is a competent teacher in 
this school, but the Committee are greatly handi- 
capped for not having sufficient funds to work up 
this industry. I think the Congested Districts Board 
should give a free grant to this institution and prc>' 
vide a market for the work performed by the young 
girls attending those classes. Another matter that 
would benefit this district is the drainage of the 
Owenmore, as some of the tenants’ lands are periodi- 
cally flooded by tributaries of that river. To sum up 
my evidence in a condensed form I make the following 
suggestions : — (1) That the Congested Districts Board 
should inspect all estates before purchasing and see 
that the holding of each tenant will be pm-chased at 
a fair price. (2) That they get compulsory powers 
to purchase all waste land and get sufficient funds for 
to carry out that project. (3) That the Board should 
make roads for the tenants and drain the lands on 
every estate they purchase. (4) That the tenants 
should get tho benefit of the sale since it was pur- 
chased and that a free grant be given to the Board 
for all improvements on the estate. (5) That the 
claims of all small landholders and eligible young 
men be considered before they import any person 
into the estate, as there is plenty of waste lands in 
Connaught to meet those requirements. (6) That the 
Board should have power to give a free grant to any 
industry which exists in the locality. 

30903. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say that the 
Congested Districts Board should provide a market 
for the work of the young girls attending the technical 
classes ? — Yes. 

30904. That is a difficult thing to do ? — The Agricul- 
tural Department provides a market for other com- 
modities and I don’t see why the Congested Districts 
Board should not do it. 

. 30905. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What class of work is done 
m this school of Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth ?— Lace- 
making. 

30906. Must not it find its market as in the case of 
all other goods ?— Yes, but it should not be thrown 
over for the want of a market at first. 

30907. Where did you get the teacher from ?— From 
Banada. 

AgSiaStiSi&Jr of 

30909. Is the school conducted under the Depart 

5s* J?".* tie loci agricul- 

tural centre?— We have to equip the school ourselves. 

,„ 3 S 1 i di ,<l Jk equipment cost J_We left that 
m Father Quinn s hands. 


30912. Don’t you think it fair that the local peouln 
should do something to equip the school when a gen 
rous local landlord built it?— They did equin 
school. 1 ® 

30913. Did they get any assistance in the wav of 
equipment from the Department of Agriculture?— 
They got only the grant from the county committee 
30914. If you had more funds is that school capable 
of development; could you accommodate more pupils? 
— Certainly. F 

30915. How many have you at present?— Only 
about thirty or forty. J 

30916. How many could you have if your finances 
were more extensive? — There could be 100. 

30917. Sir Francis Mowatt.— T hat is supposing 
they could sell the lace?— Yes. If there was en 
couragement for the work they would be able to do 
so. 

30918. You say that the Congested Districts Board 
should inspect all estates before purchasing and see 
that the holding of each tenant will be purchased at 
a fair price. At present they can only purchase it 
for a price that they can get it at?— It was pur- 
chased over our heads. The tenants knew nothin? at 
all about the price. 5 

30919. What do you mean by waste lands which 
you say the Board should have compulsory powers 
to purchase — do you mean throughout the con nested 
districts ?— Non-residential holdings— the 11 months’ 
grazing land all over Connaught. 

30920. You think all non-residential boldines 
should be purchased ? — Certainly. 

30921. The Congested Districts Board should be 
given funds to carry out that project — that is to pur- 
chase all non-residential lands that are required for 
providing a sufficient number of economic holdings 
for the congests? — Yes, and for eligible young men. 

30922. You suggest that the Board should make 
roads for the tenants and drain the lands on all es- 
tates that they purchase— don’t they do that now?— 
They have not done it on our estate yet. 

30923. Not on the Armstrong estate? — No, except 
through the ranches. 

30924. We went out there yesterday, and went over 
a lot of new roads? — It was on ranches you went. 
You did not go on the old tenants’ land. 

30925. The ranches have become tenanted land 
now ?— 1 They are paying all attention to them. 

30926. The ranches have been handed over to the 
tenants?— They have, by the Board, hut not by the 
Commission yet. 

30927. Mr. Kavanagh.— T hey collected the rent for 
three years?— Yes. 

30928. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Did you pay the rent in 
full?— Yes. The Board purchased three years ago. 
ine tenants have paid the third year’s rent in full, 
liiey did not sign the agreement. 

30929 How did you get that information ?- 
Through Mr. O Dowd’s questions in the House of 
Commons. 

30930. Are the improvement schemes going on on 
“xnow ? T They are ? iviB £ grants in some cases. 

ouool. Are they expending money on improvement 
schemes ; ? Yes, on the ranches that they are handing 
over to those tenants, but not on the tenants’ lands np 
to the present. 

30932. Mr. Kavanagh. — -Perhaps the tenants’ lands 
dont want improvement ?— They do. Part of the 
cf- by the Owenmore. 

«, + S ir -f RANCrs Mowatt. — When you suggest 
that the Board should have power to give a free grant 
to any industry which exists in the locality, you mean 
r^hires development? — Yes. 
o0934. You don’t propose that any industry which 
exists in the locality should be permanently carried 
on unless it can be carried on profitably ?— Certainly 
not. it would not .he worth carrying on unless it 
could be carried on profitably. 


Mr. Patrick Slein examined. 


dress 9 f 5 ^B S amnIf^ | CI Bo^fe° W I TT am Tfawnec y0Ur **" Ditfvf 1 m V* ion °* Aughanagh, Boyle No. 2 Rural 
30936. What is vour holding? A wf? district, under £5, and, in addition, there ate 

English acres. Itte in the Bol^C^ P ^ ^ Ee ’ en ^ en families who are unrated. The average 
trict, Electoral Division; of AuvhanJ^^ DlS ' .of those thirty-four families is £2 10». 

anxious to lav before the (TnmmJcJ™ 1 , ,7 am Many, of them live in huts with a few acres of 'barren 

points 1st Ce re ^thSZ-,r ™mntain around them, and in order to sustain life 

ass. mere aie tlurty-four holdings m the these people have to srad their children to England 
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and America to earn for them the necessaries of life. 
American remittances have been received directly or 
indirectly, I believe, by almost every person in the 
division. The total valuation of the division is 
£2,126 Is. Of this four people own £847 worth 
leaving the average valuation of the remaining 156 
at about £8. Whilst this state of things exists there 
are 424 acres of untenanted land of the very best 
quality in the district. I consider it only in accord- 
ance with common justice that this land should be 
divided among those poor people. Another difficulty 
is that the people are paying big rents for bad lands, 
whilst they are surrounded on all sides by estates 
sold to the tenants, who in' this respect have an ad- 
vantage over them for the time being. 

30937. What is the estate on which the holdings 
are? — The Fhibbs and Ffolliott estates. 

30938. The point you make is what we have had 
before; that the Congested Districts Board should be 
empowered to purchase tire 420 acres of untenanted 
land and use this land for increasing the holdings of 
the small holders? — Yes. Offer what you reasonably 
may, the landlords on which this land is refused to 
sell. One would sell, but at a price so exorbitant 
that the tenants could not purchase at that price ; the 
other man would sell at over twenty-seven years’ pur- 
chase. 

30939. So that in both cases the sum asked by the 
landlords was such as the tenants could not afford to 
give? — Yes. 

30940. And therefore your hope is that compulsory 
power should be given to some authority, whether the 
Congested Districts Board or other authority, to com- 
pel purchase at a reasonable price? — Yes. Some of 
this land is very bad mountain land. For this land 
Mr. Phibbs, of Seafield, has demanded over twenty- 
seven years’ purchase, and said it was more than the 
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tenants had a right to expect. They could not give 
that. So the people must remain paying these big 
rents or leave it. 

30941. That is what we have had forced on us very 
much; compulsion is absolutely necessary to enable 
grass lands to be obtained for increasing the holdings 
of tlie small tenants? — Yes. I believe compulsion is 
necessary. On the Phibbs estate a lot of parties are 
prevented from going into court. About thirteen years 
ago one townland was held in rundale. The landlord 
got this land striped, and fixed a new rent on it. 
These tenants had to' sign new agreements. They 
found, when they went to get judicial rents fixed 
afterwards, that they were returned as future tenants 
and prevented from going into court; so they still 
have to pay exorbitant rent, 

30942. Mi-. Kavanagk. — W as it fixed since 1896 ? — 
N-o. It was about twelve or thirteen years ago that 
this arrangement was made. 

30943. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Would you like to have tlie 
law so altered as to remedy the grievance ? — Yes, so that 
those parties would have a right to go into court and 
have a fair rent fixed. One of the tenants who would 
not agree to the re-striping arrangement, and did not 
sign the new agreements, went into court and got seven 
shillings in the £ reduction. There is a lake which 
causes flooding, and I was asked to bring under your 
notice that there are about 200 acres in that electoral 
division which get flooded periodically and do great 
damage. 

30944. Sir Francis Mowaxt. — Would you suggest 
the draining of that lake and relieving those floods 
as one of the works that the Congested Districts Board 
should carry out? — Yes. The water comes back from 
the lake and it costs a lot of money to the ratepayers 
to repair the road. If the drainage were done no 
money would have to be expended on the road. 


Mr. Edward 

30945. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you re- 
side? — I live at Ballincurry, Curry, Co. Sligo, and am 
a farmer. I am a tenant on Messrs. Knox’s Bellaghy 
estates, Curry, Co. Sligo. We wrote to Messrs, Knox- 
on 15th May, 1904, asking them to sell their estate 
to the tenants. In reply to this letter we were told by 
two of the owners that if we were anxious to buy our 
■holdings we might put the Congested Districts Board 
in motion. We wrote again to the landlords on the 
12th September, 1904, asking them to sell to the Con- 
gested Districts Board. We also wrote to the Secretary 
of tlie Congested Districts Board, asking the Board to 
buy. On behalf of the tenants, I received the following 
letter in reply from the agent, Mr. Weldon Moloney : 
— “ 28, South Frederick-street, Dublin, 15th Septem- 
ber, 1904; Messrs. Knox’s Estate. Sir, — I beg to 
acknowledge receipt of yours of the 12th inst., enclos- 
ing copy of Resolutions of meeting of tenants of above 
estate, and my clients having received similar letters 
request me to reply on their behalf, and accordingly 
I have to inform you that I have been in correspon- 
dence with the Congested Districts Board office on the 
•subject of a sale, and have had interviews with the 
officials, and I understand that as the estate is cir- 
cumstanced at present and owned in individual shares 
the Congested Districts Board would not purchase, but 
apart from this fact, having investigated the prices 
usually given for congested estates, where there are 
no grass lands on hands which could be included on 
the sale, the Messrs. Knox are not disposed to go to 
expense in furnishing all the detailed particulars re- 
quired by that Board when they feel confident that the 
price that would be offered could not be accepted, un- 
less there was some prospect of their being offered 
such a price as they would feel disposed to accept. — 
Yours faithfully, Weldon C. Moloney.” Seeing that 
there was no prospect of a sale to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board we wrote again to those landlords on the 
7th of October, 1904, asking them what number of 
years’ purchase they would sell the estate to the ten- 
ants for. I received the following reply from Mr. 
Moloney : — “28, South Frederick-street, Dublin, 10th 
October, 1904. The Messrs. Knox’s Estate. Dear Sir, 
— In reply to yours of the 7th inst., asking what num- 
ber of years’ purchase the Messrs. Knox would be 
willing to sell their estate to the tenants for. The 
Messrs. Knox are not at all willing to sell their 


Dorcan examined. 

estate, and therefore they do not see why they. should 
make a proposal; but if some person, who is duly 
authorised by all the tenants to bind them, makes an 
offer that is reasonable, I will submit it to the Messrs. 
Knox, but cannot say whether it would be accepted 
or not. — Yours faithfully, Weldon C. Moloney.” We 
ask the Government to pass a oompulsory purchase 
Bill in order to deal with landlords of this kind, other- 
wise the tenants are powerless to deal with them. In 
order to show the necessity for inspection of holdings 
I give the following sales under the Ashbourne Act, in 
‘ the parish of Curry : — Coragan estate, purchased at 
from five to eleven and a half years’ purchase, averag- 
ing about nine years. The tenants and landlord 
agreed at fourteen years’ purchase on this estate. 
When the Government Inspector came on the estate 
he found it was not value for fourteen years’ pur- 
chase. Other examples are the M'Dermott estate, 
purchased at eleven and a half and twelve and a half 
years’ ; Lord Norbury’s estate, purchased at fourteen 
and sixteen years. 

30946. Mr. Kavanagh. — That is under the Ash- 
bourne Act? — Yes. It is . according to the *alue of 
the land, and we think that we tenants on the Knox 
estate should not he asked to pay more in 1907 than 
tenants on adjoining estates paid under the Ashbourne 
Act. 

30947. On first term rents ? — Yes. Most of the ten- 
ants on the Knox estate are first term rents. There 
may be a few second term rents, but not many. 

30948. Still the fact remains that you do not ap 
pear ever to have made an offer ? — We did not. There 
is another estate adjoining the Knox estate, Sir 
B. Bromhead. He agreed to sell at fourteen years’ 
purchase nine or ton years ago. He wants twenty 
years’ purchase now. 

30940. Sir Francis Mowaxt. — How did it fall 
through before? — Owing to some misunderstanding 
between himself and an adjoining landlord as to a 
bog the sale fell through. The greater portion of the 
land in this locality is very wet and swampy, and we 
request the Government to start a drainage scheme 
with a view to having the following rivers sunk : — 
The Cashill and Ballincurry Biver, the Drombane, 
Ballincurry, and Carrowinkeen Biver, and the Black 
Biver, running from Cloonmore to Bellaghy. Those 
rivers empty into the Biver Moy and the Corse Biver. 


Apr. 20, 1007. 
Mr. Patrick 


Mr. Edward 
Bureau . 
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Apr. 20, 1C07. All those rivers overflow, and cause great damage to 30951. That would contemplate that the land 
uvjZ a crops and loss to farmers. holders should drain into the central drains whirk 

n ‘ nr , Rrd 30950. Your Last suggestion is that the Congested should be carried out by the Congested Dinh-iJ! 
Districts Board should undertake arterial drainage? Board? — Yes. 


30952. Sir Feancis Mowa.it. — You are a farmer? 
— Yes, residing at Powellsboro’, Tobercurry. 

30953. What is the extent of your holding? — Fif- 
teen statute acres. 

30954. In what Electoral Division is your holding 1 
— In th'e Tubbercurry electoral division, on the 
Powell estate. I am a small farmer on the Powell 
Estate, Powellsborough, Tubbercurry, the number of 
tenants being about seventy-five, the average tenantry 
valuation, as may be seen by the rate-book, being no 
more than £2 14s. .per holding, three holdings alone 
being valued as high as £10, and the remainder 
ranging from 10s. to £6 10s. The landlord lives on 
the estate, which has not been purchased under any 
Act, and which, in my opinion, is one of the most 
congested in Connaught, and deserving of special 
treatment. Though there is a fairly large supply of 
bog on the estate, which by providing proper road ac- 
commodation could be made more valuable, there are 
about twenty-four holders of small farms on the pro- 
perty who are not in possession of any turbary, and 
who, for many years past, have had to obtain bog on 
adjoining estates, notwithstanding the fact that the 
landlord has ibeen for years supplying outsiders. 

30955. The landlord would not allow them to get 
turf on his estate ? — No, and he supplies outsiders ; 
and as those tenants on the Powell estate who have 
no turbary have even been refused turbary on the ad- 
joining estates lately, they are in the unenviable 
position of neither having turbary nor being able to 
procure it in the district. There is a grazing ranch 
on the estate in the occupation of the landlord, and 
the division of this would in some measure relieve 
the congestion, but though the Congested Districts 
Board some twelve months ago was approached with 
a view to having them buy the estate, nothing 
came of the matter, as the landlord was unwilling 
to part with the ranch. 

30956. What is the size of the ranch ?— About 
seventy acres. 

30957. Did the Congested Districts Board attempt 
T J? y , the 7 1 make a proposal to the landlord ?— 

I think they did. We sent a petition to them to. 


30958. Did you get any answer ?— Yes. They said 
the matter was under consideration. He was unwil- 
■A to give up the ranch, and they would not deal 
with him, because they could not relieve congestion 
i S i ey got this. In my opinion this shows the 
absolute necessity of the Board acquiring compulsory 


powers to take over such ranches, otherwise the re- 
fusal of an individual to accept an equitable com- 
pensation will render efforts to relieve con. 
gestion in .acknowledged congested/ districts, 

futile. Relieving congestion is of essential ne- 
cessity, and this, can alone be satisfactorily 

and efficiently carried out .by giving the Board 
compulsory powers, so that suitable grazing tracts, 
could be taken over, and tenants from congested areas 
planted thereon. Much has been said as to the un- 
willingness of tenants even poorly situated to submit 
to this migratory scheme, but this unwillingness, I 
think, arises from a fear that from some circum- 
stance, such as a greater depreciation of value of 
land, and keener competition under new conditions 
they would run the risk of contracting obligations- 
they would not be able to discharge. Besides, they 
feel it would he necessary to undergo a fairly large 
initial expense in fitting up a new home; but this 
difficulty could be overcome by making provision for 
granting a sum necessary in such cases, and I have- 
no doubt of their willingness to enter into any such 
arrangement, should provision be made for the wel- 
fare of their new take. I know parts of the country 
where tenants were asked by the Board to remove, 
and they refused on the grounds that they had not 
the necessary means to provide stock, etc., to /malm 
the new farm pay, and they were afraid that in the- 
course of a year or two they would lose the new take 
altogether. Some of the tenants on the estate during 
summer and autumn suffer much from want of 
water, so that provision in this respect would prove 
a .boon. On the adjoining estate (Cooper’s) a number 
of small uneconomic holdings at present exist, and 
this state, of affairs was brought about by the arbi- 
trary action of the landlord some forty years ago, 
he having evicted the then holders, and put in their 
stead "planters,” and even after they had been re- 
moved land which they reclaimed was subsequently 
given oyer to those who were planted in their place. 
Congestion, of course, prevails here. 

30959. That, again, is the general opinion we have- 
heard through our sittings as to the absolute neces- 
sity of the Congested Districts Board or some other 
Government authority obtaining compulsory powers 
to acquire untenanted land for the purpose of im- 
proving the holdings of email holders— that is what 
you wish to put before us?— Yes. 

30960. That is what we have had put before us by 
a great many witnesses? — My parish is greatly con- 
it is mostly reclaimed boglands. 

30961. It is scheduled at present?— It is 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

MONDAY, APRIL 22hd, 1907. 

AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

In the Courthouse, Manorhamilton, County Leitrim. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, K.C.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kayanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Rev. Patrick M'Lotjohlin examined. 


30962. Chairman. — Would you kindly mention any 
points that you wish to bring before us? — I repre- 
sent the Kinlough Rural District Council, and the 
Bishop of Kilmore. I would first make some observa- 
tions as .to the operations of the Congested Districts 
Board which, we believe, have been very limited in 
this county. The total amount of the funds which 
it has expended in the county shows the correctness 
of this belief. I think the fact that its operations 
in Leitrim have been so limited is partly due to the 
want of representation of the county on the Board. 
The Board threw too much of the work upon the 
people of the country. They left the initiation of 
works in the country too much to a simple people 
who were unable to think out the works that should 
be initiated. 

30963. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say you 
left it to the people to initiate, you mean they should 
not have waited for the country to apply to them to 
begin operations, but should have done it themselves 
of their own initiative ? — Not precisely that, but they 
did not give sufficient assistance to the people in dis- 
covering the things that would assist them— then when 
the people, or their representatives, put before the 
Board schemes, the Board always found a reason why 
they would not accept the particular scheme presented 
by the people. I would consider when that state of 
things operated, the Board should have assisted the 
people to a reasonable and beneficial scheme. The 
reasons alleged by the Board generally were either 
that they had no funds for these particular purposes, 
or that their powers and funds were confined by the 
laws and rules which they had to obey, from which I 
would . conclude since they have been unable to do 
anything, that their powers and funds should be in- 
creased. I think that another reason for the limited 
operations of the Board in the county is the fact that 
the county has no representative on the Board. I 
admit that some members of the Board have been 
most kindly disposed to the county, but I conceive 
that every man will take care of ih-is own child best, 
and although members may have. I am sure, dis- 
played a considerable interest in the county, I don’t 
believe that they will have that enthusiasm, that 
intensity of interest in the county which a representa- 
tive should have to enable him to work the different 
projects proposed by the people. 

30964. Chairman. — I suppose you are aware that 
at present there are no such things as local repre- 
sentatives on the Board as such. There are people, 
of course, who live in particular districts, and who 
mow those districts, but they are not appointed to 
toe Board as representatives of any particular dis- 
tnct—you .are aware of that? — Yes, I admit that, 
put I would say that theoretically that is very good ; 
out as long as human nature is in it, I prefer having 
a representative. 

30966. That means to say you would like to see 

9 ooustouction of the Board changed in such a way 
nat each district would have a representative ? — At 
Jeast each county. 

30966. You would like to see an actual representa- 

e from each county in which there are scheduled 


areas on the Board as a representative of that county 
— is that 60 ? — I would. 

30967. How would you propose that those repre- 
sentatives should be appointed — elected or nominated 
— would they be elected representatives? — That is a 
question that I did not consider, but I think in the 
present condition of the world that elected represen- 
tatives of some sort would he generally what men 
would look to, at least if I am to speak as a popular 
representative, I would not deny the right of nomina- 
tion. I believe it is a most necessary thing, but I 
think, generally speaking, for a position of the kind 
that an elected representative is the best. 

30968. If he was elected, have you thought at aJ.1 
by whom he would be elected ? — He might be elected 
in various ways, by representative bodies. I would 
not think that he should be elected by individual 
voters such as members of Parliament, but I would 
find some way of electing them. 

30969. Anyway you would like to see elected re- 
presentatives from each congested district county on 
the Board? — Yes, in some way. 

30970. Do you think that it would be ever possible 
to grant to the Board a sufficient sum of money to 
meet the requirements of all the congested district 
counties at once ? — I do not think it would. I think 
that these things should be done gradually. The 
work has to be built up from the foundation. Yon 
are concerned in a work in which several interests 
are involved. Yon are dealing with a body that has 
several arrears, and I don’t see that you are going to 
establish things rightly all at once. 

30971. You agree, however, that when the powers 
and income of toe Board were increased, some places 
would have to be dealt with before others? — Even if 
that were so, the Board, having been twenty years 
in operation, may have dealt sufficiently in some 
places, and I think our time should now come. 

30972. I am not talking about the past. I am 
talking of what might happen in the future. Even if 
you had representatives from each county, I gather 
from you that you are erf opinion that, even so, some 
places would have to be dealt with before others? — 
I don’t precisely mean that. As I understood it, 
the question you put me was whether the Board 
should receive, say, some few millions of money at 
once, and powers to deal with toe questions that have 
been embarrassing toem for a great number of years. 
My answer would not be precisely that way. What 
I would say would be this, that a great deal of good 
in each county could be done by taking the work 
piecemeal. For instance, I may have something to 
say by-and-by about toe lands, and I may take a view 
opposed to the grazing system. 

30973. Suppose toe Board had at their disposal a 
given sum of money— it does not matter whether it 
is laTge or small— suppose it was considerable. Sup- 
pose there were things that they ought to spend their 
money on' in County Galway, and. there were other 
things in the County Kerry which did not seem so 
pressing as the things to be dealt with in the County 
Galway, would you suggest that there should be an 
arrangement by which part of toe sum which they 
thought ought really to go to toe County Galway 


Apr. 22, 1A07. 
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Rev. Patrick 
M'Loughlin. 


should be diverted and spent upon the County Kerry 
upon matters which were not so important as those 
pressing for solution in the County Galway ? — I don’t 
think any reasonable person should consider that 
money ought to be spent on things that are con- 
sidered practically unnecessary. 

30974. I don’t say unnecessary, but this is a press- 
ing thing, more so than the other. Would you deal 
with the pressing things first wherever you found 
them? — I would to a certain extent. 

30975. To what extent? — The pressure may be 
relative. 

30976. What do you mean by pressure?— -If a 
county is pressed, we may give it some relief without 
absolutely depriving another county, say Kerry, of 
what is requires. If the Board had greater powers 
and funds it might do a great deal of good in the 
several counties which are congested without doing 
all that the several counties required. 

30977. My point is this. Has it not struck you 
that perhaps a system such as you advocate, namely, 
the adoption of two representatives from each county 
would have the effect of dividing the funds in the 
Board’s possession amongst the various counties I 
do not say in eqnal proportions, but still, making a 
division to meet the pressure put upon the Board by 
those representatives, and thereby depriving a par- 
ticular county where a great deal of immediate work 
was needed of the benefit of those funds? — I can- 
not conceive that the Board would allow any indi- 
vidual to rule it in such a fashion as that he could 
claim for his county a portion of the funds which 
it was not entitled to. 

30978. But wouldn’t he think he was entitled to it? 
— If he was entitled to it, then I think he should 
get it. 

30979. If he was a representative, and the funds 
were common to all the congested counties, wouldn’t 
he think he was entitled to portion of those funds, 
and wouldn’t his constituents think they were en- 
titled to portion of these funds whether they were 
or not — it would be impossible for those constituents 
to measure their need with the need and conditions 
of other counties, of which they did not know. They 
would look at their own necessities from a purely 
local point of view? — Quite so. 

30980. They would, therefore, think that they 
should be entitled to have a certain share of the 
funds devoted to remedial work in their county, and 
would not that lead to a division of the funds such 
as I have suggested, and consequently the deprivation 
of money from a county in which every penny was 
urgently needed ? — But that is a hypothetical case. 

30981. I am only putting it to you whether it has 
ever struck you that that might be the result of the 
system you advocate ? — I do not believe that as tilings 
exist that is a question that I should have considered. 
As things exist, I do not think the hypothesis is one 
I should consider. 

30982. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You do not think 
each representative would try and get as .much as 
he could for his county? — Of course he would, be- 
cause on the 'hypothesis that I am to suppose .a county 
which does not require assistance 

iSir Francis Mowatt.— O h, no, I do not say that 
money woiild be spent where it was not necessary. 

30984 . gir John Colomb. — Have you ever been in 
West 'Connemara, Mayo, or the Rosses in Donegal. 
Have you ever been in any of those districts 
I have named, and seen their condition as compared 
with your own county ? — I scarcely have ever been out 
of where I am. 

30985. Chairman. — As regards the second point, 
you say that the Board have failed ? — I did not say 
failed, I avoided that word. What I said was that 
their operations, as judged by the expenditure of 
funds, have evidently been very limited, because they 
have left the initiation of work too much to the 
people. 

30986. I do not quite follow what you meant by your 
answer to Sir Francis Mowatt. Would you mind de- 
veloping your point a little further. Can you give us 
some concrete instance ?— Well, in the first instance, 
with the exception of one or two members of the Board 
who took a very kindly interest in the county, we re- 
ceived no assistance It is necessary that where there 
1S ri a A B '? ar<i w i th officials and the correspondence and 
all that, you have to look to it to initiate works in a 
county or schemes to deal with problems. The peasantry 


cannot do that, and neither can practically a good 
many connected with them. Then when they come to- 
inquire about these matters from the Board they are 
met by a number of objections and they get no assist- 
ance that I know of, and then, as I say, owing to the 
want- of funds or the want of powers, whatever sug- 
gestions were made by the people or their representa- 
tives the Secretary of the Board was forced to tell 
them that they could not do such things. The people 
or their representatives could not find out other things 
to benefit them, and so practically everything fell 
through. 

30987. Tell us what sort of things these were?— For 
instance, in the improvement of cattle. 

30988. What year are you speaking of now? I 

speak of all the years generally until the cattle scheme 
practically ceased as far as the Congested Districts 
Board are concerned in this county. 

30989. You know that the Congested Districts 
Board do not do that work now? — I am aware of 
that. 

30990. You are speaking of the time before that 
work was removed from them ? — From the want of 
funds and powers the Board was forced to form a. 
scheme, and the result of the scheme was that the- 
fanners who took the leading animals were robbed by 
them. 

30991. Robbed by whom ? — By the animals they re- 
ceived until they had to give them up. 

30992. Were they robbed? — Well, that may be a- 
strong word. What happened was this. The price 
that the farmers had to pay and the system of keep- 
they were forced to adopt and the sum that they re- 
ceived for the animals when obliged to dispose of’ 
them left the farmer in such a condition that he was 
a loser, and all for the sake of assisting his neigh- 
bours. The result was that they gave up these things. 

30993. The cattle scheme issued by Die Board was- 
not satisfactory -to the county or the farmers. Is- 
that it? — As far as the Board's idea was concerned it 
was accurate enough, but when it came to work out 
it was found that the farmers who took these animals 
were unable to repay themselves, and so they gave 
the animals ujp, and as a consequence the scheme fell 
through. 

30994. But then why was the Board’s idea right.. 
Where was the breakdown. To whom was it due?— 
r Jhe breakdown was in the financial system of the- 
Board. 

30995. Whose fault was it that the scheme did. 
break down — the Board’s or the farmers' ? — The 
Board’s. 

30996. Then if it was the fault of the Board why do- 
you say the Board’s idea was right? — Because the 
Board’s idea was right in their promotion of better 
cattle and consequent benefits to the people. 

30997. You mean their aim was right, but their 
methods were wrong ? — Their financial methods failed. 

30998. Mr. Sutherland. — Is this the sum total: 
that they gave too little money? — Well, they gave an 
animal to the farmer that was suitable enough, and 
sometimes not suitable, because they would not pay 
sufficient attention to the farmer’s ideas. For in- 
stance, this is a glen country, and you might put a 
class of cattle on that side of the mountain that would! 
thrive admirably, and the same class of cattle on the 1 
lowlands would be of no use to the farmer. 

30999. That is a different thing to what you were 
I only making that remark. 

31COO. Chairman. — According to you the cattle 
scheme of the Board was unsatisfactory. First, be- 
cause _ the financial arrangements were not liberal’ 
enougn ; secondly, because sufficient knowledge was not 
Drought to bear upon the class of bulls that were 
placed here taking into consideration the varying 
lands on which these cattlo were placed? — Yes, you 
might send to the county generally a class of cattle- 
suitable to the county, but if you do not put them 
upoxi the lands and in the localities for which they 
are best adapted you spoil instead of improving. 

31001. Of course that is all ancient history? — Oh, 
yes, it is ancient history. 

31002. The Board no longer do these things for any 
congested county The Agricultural Department has 
taken oyer the whole of that work?— Yes. I selected 
this as indicating one of the principles on which they 
were forced to proceed. 

? ut you W0U M not bring that charge against 
tne Hoard now, would you? — The thing is out of 
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existence. Only the Dipartment has changed a bit I 
would bring it against them. 

31004- That is another matter, and does not con- 
cern us You would not be disposed to-day to say 
that the Board had been backward in giving help to 
this district?— No; all I would say is that what 
happened in that case, as a general rule, happened 
other project that was brought before the Board. 

31005. Very well, now will you tell us another pro- 
iect. Tell us something that applies to the Board 

to-day? Well, take the condition of the land, the 

•congestion connected with it, the emigration that is 
going on. _ . 

31006. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Emigration or mi- 
gration? — Emigration — these were all matters for the 
Board to deal with. There is a large quantity of 
untenanted land in this county, though it would not 
he so great as in other counties in the midlands, but 
in my opinion a quantity of waste land, or what is 
practically little better than waste land, might be 
greatly improved if it was drained. 

31007. Then you think the Board ought to do more 
here as regards drainage? — Yes, I think it ought. 

31008. Do you know if that has been brought by 
the county before the Congested Districts Board, or 
are you suggesting that the Congested Districts Board 
should have sent down here and inspected the county 
and found that out for themselves? — No. The Con- 
gested Districts Board did take that question into 
consideration in the county. 

31009. Chairman. — Did any communications or 
conversations pass between the local people and the 
Board on that subject? — Yes. Numbers of communi- 
cations passed between the public bodies of the county, 
and clergymen, members of Parliament, and other 
representatives. 

31010. All directed to the Board ? — Yes, indicating 
particular schemes, and the replies all depended upon 
the very same difficulty, the want of powers and the 
want of money, knocked all these schemes on the head. 
Individual schemes were placed before the Board, and 
officers of the Board visited the localities sought to be 
benefited. There were engineers who estimated the 
cost of the schemes and who pointed out the number 
of acres of land that would have to be reclaimed. 
When speaking on that point I may say that I think 
and believe that if all the land in North Leitrim with 
which I am acquainted, by attention in the matter 
of drainage, was brought back to the condition in 
which it was thirty years ago — I know it wants more 
culture and more lime — you would have a difierent 
state of things. Dealing especially with the main 
divers, because they act as it were as main drains 

31011. What do you mean by bringing the land 
back to the state in which it was thirty years ago? — 
Because the land has deteriorated since then. 

31012. So far as water is concerned ? — In every way. 
All the old drains are closed up, and the rivers are 
stopped and closed up, and there has been no lime, 
tor instance, put upon this part of the country for 
over thirty years. 

31013. Do you think there are more lands flooded 
T,ow than there were thirty years ago? — Yes. There 
are half-acres of stones on the best land that is in 
Leitrim. There are mouths of bridges choked, and 
the floods turned out on the land. 

31014. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That was not so 
thirty years ago ? — No, sir, it was not. 

31015. Sir John Colomb. — That is a very remark- 
able statement of yours. You have, I understand, 
spent your ecclesiastical life in this county. You re- 
memDer it from your early days, and when you speak 
■ot what was done thirty years ago and what is done 
now as regards lime, are you speaking of a matter 
■within your own personal knowledge? — Yes. I am 
uot very old, but I am over thirty years of age. 

31016. You said that for the last thirty years 
no lime was put on the land, and the land has been 
going hack. Is that right?— Yes. 

it is twenty-seven years since the pass- 
ing of the Land Act of 1881. Is it the case that, 
comparing the time before the Act of 1881, and since 

e Act of 1881, that the habit of putting lime and 
— Yes S and keepin ® the land in heart has ceased ? 

31018. Do I gather your evidence correctly that it 

your experience that the land has been going back 
’Vbout the last thirty years for want of attention ? 

Well, you are putting in the word attention. 


31019. Well, I will take it out, and make it simply Apr 22, 1907. 
a question of putting on lime ? — What I say is that - - 
owing to various circumstances the land has de- B®*- Patrick 
teriorated. If lime is necessary for the country MLouglihn. 
generally, you must suppose first the possibility of 
getting the lime, and in the second place that there 
is plenty of labour to put it on. For instance, about 
the time I speak of there was a large population in 
the country, and the people used two kinds of manure 
in this part of the world, lime, and what is known as 
blue sand, or gravel, and the people were engaged in 
the manuring of the land from this blue gravel in a 
way that human beings should not be engaged, but 
by this system they had the land in a state of cultiva- 
tion which was very diflerent from what it is to-day. 

I saw myself, for instance, when I was a boy, seven 
or eight, or even fifteen ricks of oats at the people’s 
houses, and you would not get as much as that in the 
whole parish now. 

31020. Leaving out the blue gravel, and taking the 
lime, you properly said that it involved the questions 
of getting the lime and the labour. Was it more 
easy to get lime thirty years ago than now ? Has any- 
thing happened during the last thirty years to make 
it more difficult to get lime now than then? — Well, 
thirty years ago it was easy to get any quantity of 
corn in this place. 

31021. But I am speaking of lime? — I know that. 

Thirty years ago it wa6 easy to get any quantity of 
■ com, but for various reasons since then you can get 
no com now. In the same way with the lime. The 
lime has disappeared. 

31022. Then is the limestone exhausted? — It is 
not, but fuel is exhausted — the means to burn the 
lime is exhausted. 

31023. The turf?— Yes. 

31024. Then do you attribute the falling off in the 
supply of lime to the fact of the diminution of the 
turf available for burning ? — I do as one of the rea- 
sons. 

31025. In. this part of the country are the turf bogs 
worn out, and is there now a difficulty in getting 
fuel? — In a great- number of oases you could get no 
fuel unless you went to the mountains. 

31026. Then, is the Commission to take your 
answer that the reason the lime is not used and put 
upon the fields now is that the turf is gone which was 
formerly burned to produce the lime ? — Partially so. 

If you go into any parish in North Leitrim, to put 
the case practically, I will ask you to find the farmer 
who is in such circumstances to-day that he could 
build a lime kiln and get limestone to burn in it, and 
find the fuel. In fact whatever limekilns there are in 
the county, and there are only two or three, they 
are always fed by the remains of coal, turf is not 
used in them. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
even in this county there is bog in any large quantity. 

A great number of people have six or eight miles to 
go for turf. How i6 a small farmer with a few cows 
to build and feed a lime kiln and bring turf seven 
or eight miles to it, whereas in the years I speak 
of the farmer had turf near his door. 

31027. But you must remember that there were 
several lime kilns burning lime which the farmers 
bought. Isn’t tliat so?— A great many more than 
we have now at all events. 

31028. These lime kilns have now ceased to burn 
lime, and is it because all the turf near the lime kilns 
has been cut out, and so though the lime kilns are 
there they are of no use because the turf near them 
is all cut out? — That is one of the reasons. 

31029. Mr. Sutherland. — Prior to 1881 did the 
landlord supply the lime ? — I never knew the landlord 
to supply anything in this place except the processes. 

31030. Were the lime kilns on a man's holding 
always worked by the tenant in the old days ? — What 
they generally did was this. The farmer set up the 
lime kiln and he had the turf on his own farm 
probably. In some places he might have five or six 
miles to go for the limestone, and in other places he 
might have it beside him. Sometimes he had to open 
a pit, and dig for it, and remove the clay six or ten 
feet, or more before 'he got to the limestone. That is 
a thing impossible now because of the paucity of 
labour. 

31031. Then you consider the chief cause of the 
cessation of lime burning, is the diminution in the 
amount of labour now available, and therefore an in- 
crease in the price of labour ? — If you ask me for the 
chief cause I say it is the poverty of the individual 
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tenant and his inability to get together the several 
elements that are necessary for the production of 
lime. 

■ 31032. Chairman.- — How did he do it in the old 
days? — In the old days everything was cheaper and 
everything was nearer at hand. 

31033. Did they burn turf in the lime kilns in the 
old days? — Yes. 

31034. And at present coal is burned merely be- 
cause the turf is too far off — is that so ? — The turf is 
too far off and too scarce. Those who have lime 
kilns might, of course, use a little turf at times. 

31035. You told us that cool is now used ? — When- 
ever I have seen lime kilns I have seen coal used. 

31036. That is because the turf is too far away 
from the lime kilns. Is that your opinion? — Yes, 
too far away, and too scarce. 

31037. And in the old days the people burned turf 
and not coal in the kilns? — Yes, twenty or thirty 
years’ cutting will do a great deal with the bogs. 

31038. Do you think the farmers were better off 
thirty years ago than now — were they richer then 
than now? — Well, I believe there were more fortunes 
for girls, and more money in one parish thirty years 
ago than in ten now. 

31039. Mr. Kavanagh. — I suppose artificial manure 
has taken the place of lime in this part of the country 
as in most other parts? — Artificial manure is used 
to a very limited extent in this place. 'Farmers use 
2 cwt. or 4 cwt. for potatoes, and perhaps a few cwt. 
for a piece of meadow. 

31040. But hasn’t artificial manure rather taken 
the place of lime burning because it is cheaper in 
the long run to use it than to burn lime? — Well, I 
believe basic slag is. 

31041. Because it is cheaper? — No, I cannot say 
because it is cheaper. 

31042. Then why is it used — you would not suggest 
it is better than lime, would you? — Well, if it be 
true that 'basic slag has the element of lime in it to 
such an extent as is stated, together with other ele- 
ments, it should be better than lime. 

31043. Sir John Colomb.— You stated that thirty 
years ago if a person went into a farmer’s stack- 
yard he would see a large quantity of oats there, 
and that now lie would not see that. Do you attri- 
bute the falling off in the production of corn to the 
deterioration of the land, or to what cause do you 
attribute it? — I attribute it principally to the condi- 
tion of trade. 

31044. Do you mean the price now paid for oats ? — 
Sometimes to the price. 

31045. But isn’t it the case that the official returns 
show that the price of oats has rather risen than 
fallen? — The price of oats in this county has risen 
this year to £1 a sack. In eac'h county there are dif- 
ferent names for the quantity of oats sold, and when 
we speak of a sack of oats in this county we mean 
twenty-four stone. 

31046, Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am sorry I 
was not able to reach here at the time your examina- 
tion was begun by our Chairman. I recollect well 
that - when Father O’Hara and myself visited North 
Leitrim some years ago you did your utmost to let 
us know the condition and requirements of the county 
in its northern parts, at all events ?— Well, I did 
not wish to refer to that, my lord, except to say that 
the county always felt the peculiarly kindly interest 
of some members of the Board. 

31047. The reason I refer to it is this.' I am 
anxious to ascertain what happened to the projects 
we then_ talked over. How many years ago is it?— 
About six or seven. 


31048. Do you recollect our talking over manv 
projects for North Leitrim ?— Yes. 

31049. Have these projects matured or failed to 
come into existence? — They have all failed. 

31051. You stated in answer to Lord Dudley that 
you would expect a body like the Congested Districts 

coard to take the initiative in a county like this? 

Yes, to take partially the initiative. 

31052. Do you refer to pretty large schemes for de- 
veloping the resources of the county, or do von refer 
to commonplace and small schemes ?— Well, to both 
except m the case of very commonplace schemes. I 
n th ^ L a ? oard the Congested 

of things B ° ard Sh ° Uld ** br0ught into minutia 


31053. You think the mineral wealth of the country 


should be explored by a body like the Congested Dis 
tncts Board ? — Yes, 1 think so. 

31054.. Schemes for drainage are much required m 
a. place like this?— Yes, I think so. The Board should 
have charge of such schemes, because the Board alone 
knows its powers, and it has engineers at its com’ 
mand to advise it, while the rest of us are onto 
amateurs. ^ 

31055. I think you said in answer to one of the 
Commissioners that Leitrim requires both arterial 

drainage and field drainage. Is that so? Yes. 

3105.6. You think both kinds of drainage ought to. 
be promoted and encouraged ? — I think so. 

31057. Do you recollect whether the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, after the visit of certain Commissioners" 
did propose to give a contribution to certain drainage 
works in the county ? — Yes. b 

31058. And they informed the applicants that it 
would be necessary to form a Drainage Board ?— Yes 
31059. They offered a contribution to the County 
Council if the County Council would do the drainage? 
— That is quite so. 

31060. Therefore, at all events, it is true that the' 
Congested Districts Board went so far to encourage-' 
drainage that they offered in certain cases a contri- 
bution to the County Council or to Drainage Boards 
if they were formed? — Yes. 

31061. But it was considered that the difficulties iis 
the way of carrying out these schemes were insur- 
• mountable? — l T es. insurmountable. That is precisely 
the point I have been at from the beginning about the 
powers of the Board. There were such difficulties that 
we could not surmount them. Take, for instance, the 
question of a Drainage Board. The formation of a 
Drainage Board is a very expensive thing- and involves 
a multiplicity of difficulties, and the result is that. the 
humble parish priest minding his own business and 
the unsophisticated people cannot approach such a. 
problem as that. 

31062. Not only that, but isn’t it very difficult for 
even a County Council to carry out drainage works 7— 
Yes ; and another thing I would say is, that the con- 
dition of the Board to contribute to a County 
Council involves the rates of the people and taxation, 
and that is a condition which they uncharitably say 
the Board know very well will knock the scheme on 
the head. 

31063. Please explain that further ?— What I mean 
to say is that the taxes in the county are already very 
high, and when the Congested Districts Board offers 
as it did in the case of the Largeydonnel River, £100 
for the drainage of than river, it attaches two con- 
ditions. One is that the people should form a Drain- 
age Board in a simple rural parish, and the other is 
that they will give the £100 provided the County 
Council give £200 towards the scheme. We all say 
that the Congested Districts Board know perfectly 
well that the County Council will not do that. 
n 31 °H Mr. _ Sutherland.— But why should the 
County Council not contribute? — Because the people 
are overtaxed already. 

31065. And the short and the long of it is that you 
want the work carried out altogether at the expense of 
the Congested Districts Board ? — I would not say that. 
But I do say that whatever 'the Congested Districts 
Board intends to give for any particular scheme, great 
or small, it should give it on its own account, and 
nave the power to carry out the work. 

31066. But don’t you think it a very desirable 
thing on the part of the Congested Districts Board to 
enlist public feeling and ascertain the bona ides of 
t ie persons making the proposal by the willingness of 
the County Council to contribute towards the cost ?— I 
do not think public feeling or sympathy will ever be 
secured for any Board by imposing additional taxa- 

.. Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your point in 

second place is that the contribution promised by 
_ e Congested Districts Board was not sufficient pro-' 
portionately to that asked from the. County Council? 

It was not sufficient, and the condition was such'- 
as to cause any project of the kind on behalf of the; 
Board to be a failure. The condition of getting a* 
subscription from the rates will kill a scheme in this- 
part of the country. 

31068. At the period to which I have referred, when 
you went with some members of the Board into these 
things, do you recollect if there were large contribu- 
onered for the making of certain roads in the 
district by the Congested Districts Board? — Yes, but 
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il'bose contributions were also conditional bn the rates 

*£tf No doubt, but isn’t it a fact that when the 
contributions were offered it was ascertained in the 
locality that if such contributions were given very 
nrobably the local authority would provide the rest of 
ihe money necessary to carry out the work?— Yes, it 
was thought the local authority would provide the 
money. ... 

31070. Of course, there could be a mistake about 
that, but don’t you think that the Commissioners 
.•going around and suggesting certain contributions 
from the Congested Districts Board would be likely to 
ascertain whether, in the opinion of those who know 
.the ways of the County or Rural District Councils, 
the balance of the money was likely to be pro- 
vided by them ? — Yes, I would think your lordship 
would find out something about that. 

31071. Sir John Colomb. —Were the contributions 
voluntary contributions from the people living about? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — No. When the 

•officials or members of the Congested Districts Board 
go through the scheduled area those who are rightly 
interested in doing something for that area bring 
under their notice certain projects. Then the ques- 
tion will at once crop up how • much is the local 
authority likely to give of the total cost. 

Chairman. — Then there were only the two' contri- 
butors, the Congested Districts Board and the local 
•rates. 

31073. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — -Practically only 
■the two. Very likely both parties considered that the 
work would go on, but it is quite possible that when 
the County or District Council met they thought that 
considering their taxation the -amount demanded 
from them was excessive? — Yes, that is so. 

31075. That must have happened? — Yes. 

• 31076. Because I find that there is a sum of £2,000 
offered by the Congested Districts Board for roads and 
drains on condition of certain contributions, and that 
money has not been taken up? — That is a fact I was 
not aware of. 

31077. You gave the explanation that the balance 
required from tho local authority was in their judg- 
ment too much ; more than they could make up ? — 
Yes. 

31078. Taxation for the existing works in the 
county is very high? — Yes, and there is another thing. 
The County Council in dealing with roads consider 
two classes, roads already formed and new roads. 
The Council will take up the road already formed 
much more easily than they will a new road. The rea- 
son is that in the case of a new road the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board say to the County Council, make this 
road at a cost of, say, £1,500, and we will give you 
so much. But the County Council has to examine 
now many families this road will accommodate, and 
they will perhaps find not very many, although the 
district on account of its remoteness may demand it. 
Then again the Congested Districts Board in pro- 
moting drainage works or road-making practically 
S3y they will give a certain amount and will then 
•have no more to do with the works and leave all the 
further responsibility on the local authority. The 
local authority is not willing to take this responsi- 
bility, especially of putting forward the scheme and 
running the risk of legal claims. They believe the 
'-ongested Districts Board should have the power to 
• ^,. w ith all this and save them from this respon- 
■sibility. Then when the work is carried out the 
b-ongested Districts Board look to the local authority 
ito maintain it. 

31079. Chairman. — Is that what passes at the 
meetings of the County or Rural District Councils 
-■when these matters are being considered? — When the 
•project comes before the Council they debate it in the 
usual way, and that is what they generally say. 

33 -080. Do I understand you to say that the Con- 
geisted Districts Board say to the County Council, we 
will gxve you so much money in aid if you undertake 
to carry out the work?— Yes, and sometimes in the 
^ase of drainage they require the County Council to 
appoint a local Drainage Board. 

31081. Are you of opinion that the County Council 
lf bhey had the money are not fitted ,to initiate 
f. fT °[ that kind and cari-y them through ?— I think 
i not give any evidence in reference to the 

r “\ ouric il or its work, as there are repreSenta- 
T> at here to give evidence. 

Uoa. But you are an unprejudiced outsider, and 


much more likely to give us unprejudiced informa- 
tion than a member of the bcdy we are inquiring 
about? — I am a most unwilling witness. I would 
not be here at all only I am commanded to attend. 

31083. I only want your view as to how the matter 
should be carried out. Do you think the Congested 
Districts Board should provide the money and do the 
whole thing themselves or throw some of the expense 
of carrying out the work on the local authority ? — I 
think the Board should have sufficient power to execute 
their own works, be they great or small, and sufficient 
funds for this purpose. Apart from everyone else 
they should have absolute powers as beneficiaries of 
the community. 

31084. Does it amount to this, that you would 
rather see works such as drainage, road-making, and 
road improvement initiated, carried out, and paid for 
by the Congested Districts Board apart altogether 
from the local authorities? — In the question of roads 
especially, where there would be large projects, I say 
the County Council should have a look in, but where 
there would be small works involving an expenditure 
of only £30 or £40 or £50 or £100, I say the Board 
should have absolute power and ample funds to carry 
them out. 

31085. What is there to cause the difference ‘between 
large and small works. Why do you think there 
should be a difference ? — The large work will involve 
-ah expenditure of £1,500 or £2,000 on a long road , of 
2,500 perches or so. 

31086. But apart from the money question alto- 
gether, why do you think there should be a difference 
in the system adopted in the two cases?— Well, I 
will give you one reason. Where, for in- 
stance, there are old roads in existence, the 
fights in reference to them have been already deter- 
mined. Where you have short cuts to bogs, they are 
not put in as rateable property — as works that the 
County Council is responsible to maintain and keep 
up. 

31087. Does the District Council not look after these 
roads ? — No local authority generally looks after these 
bog roads. The people have to keep them up them- 
selves. If they get a small contribution from the 
Congested Districts Board for a bog road the people 
make that road and are done with it. ‘ I think that is 
a good system. 

31088. In that case the people would initiate and 
carry through the scheme and not the Board. Who 
is to make the bog road — the Board or the people?— 
Well, there are, for instance, six or seven persons 
going to a bog, and they have a common roadway. 
These people wili gather together some day and say 
the road is in a bad way, and requires foundations 
and repairs. They are not able to do this work them- 
selves sufficiently well, and the Board gives a contri- 
bution of, say, £20 or £30. The road is then made 
and tiie County Council should have nothing to say 
to that as they sre not responsible for further re- 
pairs. On the other hand, if you have a large project 
involving £2,000 for a long road, you cannot get rid 
of the District Council because they have of necessity 
to take over that road and keep it in repair after- 
wards. In a large scheme of that kind you cannot do 
without the County or District Council. 

31039. Mr. Sutherland. — And who do you think 
ought to keep up the road? — The County Council 
should keep it up, of course, but the Congested Dis- 
tricts Eoard gets off with the best of the bargain. 

31090. What bargain? What return does the -Con- 
gested Districts Board get? — I do not believe the 
Board should get any return. 

31091. Do you maintain that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should first of all make the road and 
subsequently maintain it? — No. , 

31092. How far then ought they to. go? — I am afraid 
we have gone a bit off from the question. 

31093. I think you said that in the case of the roads 
to the bogs you aid not want the District Council to 
have anything to do with them ? — Yes, I say . that. 

31094. Mr. Sutherland. — ‘These are roads made at 
the expense of the Congested Districts • Board and the 
people, and the people for whom they -are - made -.should 
guarantee the upkeep of them hi the future. That is 
a most essential condition? — ‘Yes. 

•Most, Rev. • Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps Father 

'M’Loughlin will answer that .by- saying that the 
people in the district will keep up such roads. 

31096. Mr. Sutherland, — But these people pay road 
rates? — They do for other roads. 
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31097. Then they pay both for all the other roads 
and for the maintenance of their own roads? — They 
maintain tire bog roads. 

31098. Is there any other class in the community 
that does that ? — I am not aware of it. 

31099. Chairman. — ■With regard to the small roads, 
you think the Congested Districts Board should make 
the contribution and allow the people themselves to 
make tho road, and then, having done that, throw 
upon the people the duty of maintaining the road ? — 
Yes. 

31100. That would be apart altogether from any 
reference to the local authority, but in the case of the 
large roads for which the County Council would under- 
take the upkeep after they are made, you think there 
should be direct communication between the Con- 
gested Districts Board and the County Council before 
the work is done. Would you suggest whether the 
County Council or the Board should do the work? — 
The County Council should carry out the work and 
keep it in hand. 

31101. Sir John Colomb. — The Board should pay 
a sum of money to the County Council and the County 
Council should carry out the work through their engi- 
neer? — Yes. What I maintain is, that for the Con- 
gested Districts Board to pay one-third of the money 
and ask the County Council to pay the remaining two- 
thirds and also be responsible for the further up-keep 
of the road is a heavy responsibility on the shoulders 
of the County Council. I think the Board gets off 
too handy. 

Chairman. — T hat is a question of finance. I 
was asking you about details of the method you 
suggest, 

31103. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnelt,. — I think you have 
already said that there were no large grazing tracts 
in the county, or not many that could be acquired for 
the purpose of new holdings? — Well, there is a good 
deal of evicted land in the county. 

31104. Is that land in the hands of the owners or 
of large tenants. I do not want the details ?— 
Well, about equally in the hands of large tenants 
and the landlords. I do not wish to make reference 
to these grazing farms or evicted tenants outside my 
own parish, but if you wish to examine me on mv 
own parish, which is typical of several parishes, I 
could give yon an idea. 

31105. It will be very interesting if you tell us of 
the condition of things in your own parish ? — Well, 
before we leave the question of drainage. I wish to 
say that I am informed that the quantity of land 
and bog that could be reclaimed from the Largey- 
donnel River by the expenditure of £300' there would 
be several hundred acres. I regard that in the same 
light as places made out of ranches. I consider if this 
place were reclaimed and dried up it would be just 
•the same as the purchase of ranches. 

31106. And a much easier way of bringing great 
improvement to many occupiers ? — Yes, my parish is a 
glen, and when the floods come they dash down in the 
usual way carrying all before them. One river runs 
through the parish in one part, and another in an- 
other part. Both rivers are stopped up by a few 
rocks and they have flooded hundreds and hundreds 
of acres of land. The crops are torn away in the 
harvest time, and what happens in my parish happens 
in practically all the parishes, because they are of the 
same geographical formation. 

31107. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say the rivers 
are stopped bv a few rocks. Do you 'mean rocks 
brought down by the flood or rocks which have always 
been lying there ?— -Rocks which have always been 
there. The rocks are there, and the flood being once 
'stopped, it does whatever it wishes afterwards. 

31108. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell.— You consider 
that the example you have given is a good one The 
river is in great need of a large scheme of draipage? 
~7 itf’ 4 brought before your lordship the question 
of the Bonet River, for instance, and nothing has 
been done with it. It rises in my parish out of a 
little lake, and just as it starts out of the lake there 
3 br ^fi of the bridge are com- 

pletely filled. Of course there is not a bit of use 
in opening the eyes of the bridge as long as the outlet 
is as it is. The flood will go back, and recently 
there was a very sad accident by the flood getting 
further up into the country and crossing a road. A 
man lost his horse and almost his own life. 

31109. The Commissioners might be ab’e to see that 


place — it is quite close? — Yes. It is not in m 

parish, but other witnesses can speak of it. * 

31110. Mr. Sutherland.— But isn’t it the duty 0 f 
the County Council to keep their bridges cIear?-_T 
am not representing the County Council, and I would 
prefer not to answer any question in reference to the 
County Council. 

31111. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — Are you not im- 
pressed with this fact from all your experience in 
the county that a considerable sum of money i? 
required from some source to improve the local 
facilities and provide for drainage on a large 
scale? — Yes, I think all the schemes put fori 
ward by the Congested Districts Board require 
greater powers to carry them out. In the place I 
refer to a great deal of land could he made by the- 
edge of the lake. The river there is ruining the 
health of the people, because at night one can s~ 
a mist rising over the whole place on account of its 
water-logged condition. The people are sleeping in 
that mist, and it is as bad as their pdverty, as every- 
body can feel the result of the damp. One of the 
Commissioners has referred to the price of corn in 
the district. On that point I would say that one 
of the members of Parliament put a question on the 
condition of the potatoes in this part of the country 
and received an answer that tilings were dear, and 
that everything was at a high price, and the price of 
corn was instanced. It is true to say that corn, 
which was only 15s. a sack a year or two ago, i$. 
now £1 a 'sack, but it might be £10G a sack for all the 
good it would do this part of the country, for we 
have no corn. 

31112. The land has gone a great deal out of 
cultivation ? — Yes. 

31113. You were going to tell us something of 
grazing tracts in your own parish ? — Yes. There is an- 
other grazing tract, a townland, on which I am led to 
understand there were fourteen tenants, and all were 
evicted with the exception of two. I understand 
that the Estates Commissioners have at present re- 
stored those tenants except in the case of a huge 
farm, which has been recently sold. I do not know 
of any other, but in the other parts of the comity, 
about which other gentlemen will speak, you will 
find plenty. 

31114. I shall not ask you anything further about 
that. As regards the animals sent to the distric, 
by the Congested Districts Board, I myself have 
very little knowledge, but are you sure that the re- 
presentations of the people in the locality were net 
attended to as to the exact kind of animal that suited 
a particular district ? — I do not say that, my lord. 
What I said was that the aim of the Board was all 
right, but that when they came to locate the animal 1 
they sometimes failed. 

31115. Is that as regards the individual farmer 
that was selected? — The locality. For instance, they 
required to be very careful about the district in 
which they placed a Polled Angus, and also they 
required to be very careful about the milking strain 
in the cattle. But what was objected to principally 
was the financial conditions under which a fanner 
received the cattle. 

31116. You think the terms were not sufficiently 
liberal? — The result seemed to prove that, because 
the farmers gave them up as unable to keep them 
at what they were receiving. 

31117. It would look from the returns as if a very 
considerable number of these cattle had been placed 
in Leitrim? — In the first years there was, but for the 
past years they were falling away badly. The Board 
changed their schemes a little through time, and 
gave some more facilities in the end. 

31118. Now, about the industries that ought to be 
started, you favour the Board taking the initiative 
rather than the local people. Do you recollect any 
su SS es ti°u to the local people and yourself about 
parish committees? — Yes. 

31119. vV as that taken up ? — Well, for the last three 
years the Parish Committees have been working in this 
place. 

31120. So there have b?en some suggestions from the 
outside of projects for the bene-fit of the people?— Oh, 
yes, t’n'ere have been. 

31121. How are the Parish Committees working?— 
The Parish Committees are working admirably. _ They 
are doing, what I might say without exaggeration is. 
an extraordinary amount of good, and if the work they 
■are now doing is continued for some years — the people 
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and the Committees working honestly together— I ex- 
pect the Board will be gratiiied to find a very pleasing 
change in the situation. 

31122. You think these Committees are improving 
according to their means the condition of the farmers ? 
—Yes, but I would like to point out some extensions. 
The Parish Committee gets only, say, £70, and it is 
not easy to improve much with that sum where there 
are so many bad houses. There are small windows in 
the houses and these should be taken out and re- 
placed by good windows to admit light and air. 
There should no longer be the old flagged bedroom 
floors, or concrete or clay floors. 

31123. These are improvements that the Parish 
Committees intend to bring about? — Well, in my 
parish that is what they are trying to do ; they board 
the bedroom floors, and do precisely what the Board 
requires. 

31124. In your parish is it a prize scheme or a 
scheme of subsidy that is in existence? — A scheme of 
subsidy. 

31125. With reference to the point of initiative 
what has happened to the little industry at Kilty- 
clogher. Has it gone on ? — I cannot say ; I am away 
from there now. 

31126. Do you remember making a suggestion about 
a teacher? — Yes. 

31127. Was that suggestion carried out? — It was. 
31128. Was it a crochet or lace-making industry? — 
A crochet industry. 

31129. Until you left that district was the class a 
success ? — It was. 

31130. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou spoke of your 
Parish Committee receiving £70. I see there are 
twenty-one Parish Committees receiving between them 
£700 and £800 a year. Taking your parish, your 
grant from that sum was, I presume, £70? — Yes. 

31131. Can you give the Commission an estimate, 
such as we have had from other sources, of the 
actual amount of work you get done by the people 
themselves in your parish for that £70. Do you get 
£150 worth done ? — We get t'nree times £70 worth of 
work done. 

31132. And the work is still going on? — Well, the 
year is closed now. 

31133. I understood you to recommend to the Com- 
mission that the ■Congested 1 Districts Board should 
have absolute powers? — Yes, for carrying out all its 
works. 

31134. Do you include in those absolute powers the 
power of levying a small rate upon a district they 
benefit for the maintenance of works done by the 
money of the Congested Districts Board?— I suppose 
they might do that. 

31135. Another question I would like to ask you is 
finis. You spoke, when contrasting the condition of 
things thirty years ago with the present, about the 
burden of rates. Now, I see by a return that in four 
out of th'e five electoral divisions that make up the 
union of Manorliamilton, that the poor rates had 
fallen in 1891 as compared with 1881 — in those four 
divisions the rates were lower. If the poor rate has 
fallen is it in county cess that' the rates have risen ? 
—As I told the other gentlemen I do not wish to 
speak on the question of rates or on those matters 
that concern a County Council representative. 

31136. Another question is with regard to drainage. 
You spoke of the hundreds of acres of land that might 
be improved by drainage, and said that would be 
equivalent to taking up a grass farm. In the areas 
you have described as being flooded by these rivers 
I suppose the people that suffer are all occupiers. It 
is all occupied land ? — Yes, all occupied land. 

31137. And if drainage works were carried out by 
the Board, and the water all taken away, I suppose 
that would enormously increase the value of every 
man’s holding? — I do not think the holding would 
be enormously increased in value no matter what you 
did with it. 

31138. If the holdings suffer so terribly as you have 
described by these floods, would not the removal of 
the flooding greatly improve the value of those hold- 
ings?— It would improve the value of the holdings. 
But if you take my parish for instance, the holdings 
are so small that the farmers will have only about 
three cows and a little patch of potatoes, and perhaps 
some of them will have a little oats. It will be veiy 
hard to make any increase to the value of those farms 


to any great extent ; all you can do is to make the Apr. S2, IOC 7. 
most of it. — . 

31139. But obviously drainage would increase the Rev. Patrick 
productive power of tine farms? — Of course I say that. M 
31140. Then would you not say it would be a per- 
fectly fair and reasonable programme for the Con- 
gested Districts Board when they undertook and 
carried out the drainage work that they should put a 
small amount of tax upon those people who benefited 
for the purpose of maintenance. Would you not- con- 
sider that a quite reasonable thing? — I think if the 
Board had sufficient power to carry out its scheme of 
drainage in a proper way, and once and for all, the 
cost of maintenance afterwards would be of such a 
trifling nature that either the Board might consider 
it unnecessary to impose any tax at all, or impose 
a merely nominal tax. Take the river I have been 
speaking of. What has to be done with it is that 
it must be opened to the sea, and if this main river 
is properly drained and properly opened there should 
be little or no cost of maintenance. 

31141. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W here does this 
river enter the sea ? — At a place called Bundufi. There 
is a salmon fishery there, and am individual like a 
parish priest will not be willing to get mixed up with 
a fishery company. It is only a Board like the Con- 
gested Districts Board that can deal with such a ques- 
tion. I do not advocate the Board doing everything 
for the people. I do not believe it is the duty of the 
Board or the Government to do everything that the 
people require. But there are finings that the Gov- 
ernment must do. What it has done in England to 
build up that country’s commerce they must do in Ire- 
land ; that is, they must protect them by laws, give 
them facilities and remove the things that have 
destroyed them. That is a short cut to it. Now, in 
reference to this river there are these two rocks and a 
fishery, and until these two rocks are removed we 
cannot get rid of the water. I believe that if these 
rocks are removed the river will keep itself clean 
afterwards. 

31142. Sir Francis Mowatt — Do the fishery people 
object to that?— No, I never heard that they objected 
to it, but we all know what fishery people are. 

31143. Sir John Colomb.— Y ou mean by the fishery 
people the Board of Conservators ?— Well, the Board 
of Conservators are one Board and the men who use 
the fishery are entirely different. 

31144. But isn’t the Board of Conservators a Board 
constituted by Act of Parliament for the preservatron 
of fish for the benefit of tire public generally, so 
that the fish shall not become extinct?— Well, I am- 
not well acquainted with the legal constitution of the 
Board of Conservators. All I know is I would be • 
afraid to touch a fisherman least I would get booked. 

31145. Sir Fbancis MowA-rr.™ You drew a distinc- 
tion naturally enough between main and bog roads, . 
and you said, with regard to the large roads, rnvolv- 
ing an. expenditure of thousands of pounds, that you ■ 
thought it right that whatever tire Congested Districts 
Board did with reference to such roads that the County 
or District Councils should have a look in because they 
would subsequently have to maintain them?— Yes. 

31146. I understood you to say you thought it was 
no part of the District Councils’ business to subserrbe 
to the construction of these roads ; that these large 
roads should first of all be made by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board and that the District Council should 
afterwards keep them up?— Oh, no; jointly make the 

31147. Then you propose that the District Council 
should contribute?— That both should join and make • 
the road. 

31148. Then in the cases you mentioned what you 
mean is that the proportion of the cost of making 
such roads oflered bv the Congested Districts Board ' 
was not sufficient ? — I think not, having regard to*, 
the expenses subsequently arising. 

31149. Chairman.— Is there anything more you • 
would like to say?— The only thing I would make 
reference to is the condition of the people. The work 
of the Parish Committees in the congested areas is 
confined to a valuation under £7, and I think, as 
the work develops, that valuation should be increased 
to at least £10. . 

31150. At present tine Parish Committees are not 
allowed to do anything for people whose valuation is 
over £7 ?— That is so. and if the funds in this respect 
were increased and the Board take partially the initia-. 
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people are improved to give permission for the ex- 
penditure of one year’s grant in planting alone. 
"1151. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.- Trees for 


sheltering belts and fruit trees? Well shelter' 
belts and beauty spots. I am afraid fruit trees 3 
bushes, with the exception of gooseberries and cut 
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I am of opinion also tliat the present prices of 
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district. v 


Rev. Joseph Meehan examined. 


Rev. Joseph 
Meehan. 


31152. Chairman. — -You have already furnished a 
statement of your evidence*? — Yes. 

31153. Will you please tell the Commission any 
points upon which you feel strongly? — There is a part 
of my evidence in which I refer to the neglect of this 
county by the Congested Districts Board, and I only 
gave the heads. From the Blue Books, the Reports of 
the Congested Districts Board, we are able to see how 
far County Leitrim has benefited. These reports are 
particularly well done, because they sum up the 
operations for all the years up-to-date, and 

then give what has been done for the year 
under consideration. I am taking the 'Fif- 
teenth Report of the Board, which is the 

Report _ for last year, and turn to the Table of 
Expenditure, Appendix 5, page 47. The first point 
is administration costs. But I need not mind that be- 
cause administration will, of course, be proportionate 
to the amount of trouble that is taken in a particular 
county. Then, there is technical instruction, and a 
good deal of the work going on for the last eight 
years in other counties is now disguised in that. 
But I come to the purchase of estates. You will see 
that the total amount spent on acquiring estates in 
congested districts is £557,847, and all that has been 
done in that direction in County Leitrim up to the 
present is the purchase of one estate at a place called 
Kilgariff, at a cost of £850. 

31154. Chairman.— I f the Commission will turn to 
page 27 of our Statistical Abstractt they will find 
the whole of the figures taken out so far as they re- 
late to County Leitrim. 

31155. Mr. O'Kelly. — I t .is given here as £1,205?— 

I cannot account for that because the Board’s Report 
gives the amount as £850. I may say I know thj# 
estate very well. It was purchased in 1903. But per- 
haps th'e money spent in improvements is included in 
• the larger figure? 

31156. Sir John Colomb. — It is eiven as the amount 
•of the purchase money ?— Then it is for the compiler 
of: the Report to reconcile the figures. 

31157. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D o you say that 
estates in this county have been offered to the Board? 
— Yes, I do ; estates and farms have been offered in the 
county. Take the parish I am attached to. We 
■wrote to the Board asking them to buy a tenant-right 
farm in order that they might carry out the work of 
migration, and the Congested Districts Board re- 
fused. 

31158. On what ground, do you know? — The ground 
they gave was that they were unable to buy tenant- 
right farms. I was not satisfied with the reason given 
because I see from the Reports of the -Congested Dis- 
tricts Board that they actually did buy tenant-right 
farms elsewhere. 

31159. In the particular case you refer to was it 
only the tenant-right that it was proposed to sell?— 

I have three cases in this parish, and in other 
parishes there would be a great many more. In one, 
Holmes’ case, it was the tenant-right only. In another 
case in which they were asked to buy, it was a 
small estate in Lisnagowan, which contained three or 
■four farms, and by purchasing it the Board could 
have done a great deal for the improvement of these 
•farms, but it was not done. That place has been sold 
inside the past four or five years. 

31160. Was it grass land ?— Yes, good grass land and 
mountain ranches beside it, which could have been 
taken and added to the farms and so improve them. 

31161. Were any of the holdings in run dale? — There 
are none in rundale that I am eiware of in Co. Lei- 
trim. 

31162. Chairman.— W hat is your next point?— By 
' one of the rules of the Congested Districts Board the 
Board can take up an estate alongside of, or anywhere 
' in, a congested county. There was a splendid vacant 

* See page 251. 

t See page 347. 

} Note by witness.— The failure of the Congested Die 1 riots Bo 
of reclaiming mountain tracks had not then occurred lo me. J.M. 


farm which, consisting of about one hundred acres 
could have been easily utilised for migration schemes* 
There was no tenant whatever on this farm, and it 
was immediately adjoining a congested district. The 
matter was put before the Board. They sent a circu- 
lar and an acknowledgment, and stopped at that 
31163. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hen was that? 
—Last year. I have tile letters of the gentleman 
Dr. Roden, here. 

31164. Chairman.— W as this an untenanted farm- 
untenanted land ? — Yes. 

31165. Is it in that condition now? — It is. 

31166. Where is it? — It is Dr. Rcden’s, in the dis- 
trict. of Drumkeeran, Manorhamilton. 

31167. Sir John Colomb. — With regard to the three 
cases in point which you are giving us, do I under- 
stand you that it was through you that the applica- 
tions for purchase were put -before the Congested 
Districts Board? — I suggested to the tenant farmer 
to write to the 'Congested Districts Board. He did 
so, and has the letters. That is Holmes' case. In 
the second case I wrote myself to the Board, and I 
have the reply. 

31168. Is the second case that of the untenanted 
land ? — No, it is not. It is the case where the Con- 
gested Districts Board were asked in the first instance 
to buy an estate with a view afterwards to benefit- 
ing the tenants living on it, as the Board are doing 
•elsewhere. J 

31169. In the particular cases you are referring to 
did the owners or occupiers communicate with the 
Congested Districts Board themselves, or did they ask 
you to communicate on their behalf, or did you do it 
as an outside matter according to the wishes of your 
parish ? — There were only two or three occupiers of 
the land, and they asked me to communicate with 
the Board, and I did so. 

31170. Most Rev, Dr. O'Donnell — Did the owners 
communicate with the Board?— Not that I am aware 
of. 

31171. Neither agent nor proprietor? — Not that I 
am aware of. 

31172. Sir John Colomb. — Was any communication 
made to the owners by you on behalf of your flock, 
because obviously the Congested Districts Board has 
to deal with owners or occupiers ?— There was not. 
because it did not occur to me it would be necessary, 
as I pointed out to the Board that the land was 
being sold in Court, and they could, of course, see 
to it there. 

31173. You were aware that there were transactions 
going on for the sale of the land in the Estates Com- 
missioners’ Court? — I presume it was under the Es- 
tates Commissioners. There were negotiations for 
sale between some parties. 

31174. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did you make 
any representation to the owner that it would be well 
to sell to the Congested Districts Board?— No, I did 
not. 

31175. Are you aware that the Congested Districts 
Board lias not considered it advisable to take the ini- 
tiative m approaching the owner?— I have not seen 
tliat m any of their Reports. These Reports are the 
sole means by which we came to know of the Board’s 
schemes. 

31176, You were dealing with the third estate, and 
told us it contained one hundred acres of land. That 
seems ,to he an interesting case? — Yes, that is Dr. 
Roden’s estate. It is just lying along the .congested 
district of Killanga. It contains at least a hundred 
acres of very good land, and in my opinion it would 
nave been suitable for the migration of -tenants’ from 
the adjoining district. 

M177. Who brought that case under the notice of 
— ® r * Roden himself on my suggestion.' 
31178. You. have that correspondence ?— Yes, and 


to do anything ia this case is mainly my own fault, as the plaa 
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also a reply of Dr. Roden’s written during the last 
week, when I asked for particulars of this. . 

31179. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I remarked that 
the Congested Districts Board does not take the ini- 
tiative in inviting owners to sell, but it frequently 
does in an informal way when they have been aided 
by others. Without someone coming into contact 
with the owner the Board would scarcely con- 
sider it politic to approach him. But a n officer of 
the Board, for instance, has frequently brought the 
fact of a particular estate being for sale under their 
notice, and the owner has been approached, and the 
tale carried through. 

31180. Mr. Kavanagh. — Don’t you think the Con- 
gested Districts Board would be placed at a disad- 
vantage by offering to purchase from the owner his 
estate? — I quite understand that, but I say however 
it has happened it is a pity that while a great deal 
has been done in other districts, practically nothing 
has been done for Leitrim, in the purchase of estates. 

31181. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — G ive a few cases 
where the Board could have bought. That will be 
interesting. In the third case you mention the owner 
brought the case under the attention of the Board 
himself ? — He did. 

31182. Did he state the price? — There was sent a 
letter of acknowledgment, together with a circular. I 
looked down the circular very carefully to see did it 
contain any reason which would justify the Board 
in not looking into the matter. I could find none. 

31183. Did the owner fill the circular? — He told 
me he got no further communication from the Board. 

31184. But did he fill the circular and return it? — 
I cannot say. 

31185. But isn’t that the very essence of the pre- 
liminaries to a transaction ? Isn’t that the next 
stage when you get a series of inquiries?— I should 
expect if the Board were anxious to do this work 
that in the case of a person selling an estate they 
would fill up a little deficit of that kind. 

31186. But how can the Board proceed? What 
would be the basis of negotiation unless these queries 
were answered? — Well, supposing they were not 
answered, as the gentleman might not be much of a 
correspondent, I should think that the Board, seeing 
there was an estate offered to them which they should 
purchase, would make further inquiries. 

31187. But how are they to know it is an estate 
they should purchase until the inquiries are answered ? 
—From the representations made by the gentleman 
and put before them that it was a suitable estate. 

31188. Do you credit to the full extent all that 
everybody says in his own case? Isn’t it well to sift 
the information given by definite inquiry ? — Yes, but 
I still adhere to the point that there is a prima facie 
case made- for the purchase of this farm or estate by 
the Board, and it should Hot have fallen through 
owing to the mere fact that the gentleman offering 
it did not .go through a very elaborate series of re- 
plies.* The Board had other channels by which it 
could have obtained information, and it did not try 
them. 

31189. Did any of these outside sources of informa- 
tion suggest to the Board to resume the matter ? — This 
has been very recent. It happened last year, and I 
cannot say that they have. The next steps should, I 
think, have started at the other end. 

31190. Chairman. — Before you pass away from this 
subject, when you speak of the Board purchasing 
Ole tenant-right of a farm, I suppose you are aware 
it can only do so out of its income? — Yes, I gathered 
that from the Reports. 

31191. That makes a difference ? — Yes, but it has 
sometimes bought estates in that way. 

31192. That was some years ago. There is this 
difference, that if the Boa'rd purchases an estate it 
gets an advance from the Land Commission for that 
purpose^ but if it buys simply the tenant-right of a 
holding it has to do that out of income. You are 
aware of that? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

31193. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And the tenant- 
right would generally be purchased in the neighbour- 
hood of estates with which the Board was dealing ? — 

• I? unfortunate that the purchase of estates, which 
ls the great work of the Board, has not taken place 
^County Leitrim. The Board has done absolutely 
nothing, I may say, for the county in that respect. . 

31194. You may take it as extremely unfortunate 
that no estates Were offered which the Board could 


acquire ? — 1 urge that the initiative should not be put 22 190 ; 
on. the people. 1 came into .the. parish of Killarga,, " 1 ’ — - 
in which I am now living, in 1895. The Congested, Rev. Joseph 
Districts Board was then in existence for four or five Meehan, 
years. All the Board had done for the district, up. 
till then was to send down a sort of Spanish donkey. 

The donkey was particularly annoying, and I inquired 
where it had come from, and somebody said it was 
‘•a foreign donkey down from Dublin Castle.” I 
thought it came from the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, as I had 1 not heard of the Congested. 

Districts Board at that time. Then in 1897 
the Board after some trouble . sent down a 
lot of fowl, but through some accident they were 
a wretched set. I happened to have taken a fancy 
for fowl for some time. These were Minorcas ; some 
of the hens were grey, while others had 
spurs of great length, and this wretched set were 
sent to improve the breed of fowl in the county. 

There was some accident or other in it, and that was 
all there was about it. In 1897, when the Board was 
then six years in existence, all they had done for the 
district was to have sent down these fowl and an old 
donkey, which I found from Reports had come from 
Kerry, where it had been for years. 

31195. Chairman. — Then it was not a foreigner but, 
a naturalised donkey ? — In 1898 and 1899 we got . a 
flock of veiy suitable fowl, and that is all the Board 
did. Here is my case. I, perhaps, knew as much 
as the simple people round about me. I knew noth- 
ing of the Congested Districts Board before 1897, and 
how were they to know ? No member of the Board 
ever visited the county until 1903, and then, for the 
first time, two members of the Board came motoring 
round on an outside car. (Laughter.) ‘Well, that 
expresses it very well, as they ran down as quickly' 
as they could, and got through the county as quickly 
as they could and that was all we knew of the Con- 
gested Districts Beard. 

31196. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What followed' 
the motoring ? Were any projects of yours put before 
the party ? — It was by pure accident I happened to 
meet the party. 

31197. Sir John Colomb. — With whom did they 
communicate locally? — They called on the parish 
priest, of course. I happened; by accident, to be call- 
ing oh the parish priest at the same time, and by 
that accident I came into contact with them. 

31198. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you con- 
sider it fair that they should call on the parish 
priest? Must they call also on every curate? — 

Decidedly fair. They did the correct tiling. 

31199. Then what complaint do you make on the 
score of their not calling on you? — I do not want to 
make any complaint or wish to imply a complaint. 

I am a bit indignant only at tlieir not coming for 
twelve years. I happened; it is true, to be living ini 
the congested district, and the parish priest was not, 
and I happened to have written numbers of times to 
the Congested Districts Board, but it made no odds 
whom they called on. : 

31200. Do you know were any projects put before- 
the motoring party ? — Yes ; one was the making of a-' 
road. 

31201. Were there three roads put before the party ? 

—I think only two roads. 

31202. Did the Board give the grant and subsidy 
that was asked for ? — Yes, they did. But I should 
suggest that we say nothing further about these 
roads. 

31203. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say in the statement o'f ‘ 
evidence you furnished to the Commission that you 
are a thorough partisan, and that you began the 
study of the land question, biassed, if anything, 
against the tenant? — Yes. But I did not say I was 
a partisan. There must be a mistake of transcrip- 
tion there. 

31204. On which side are you? — I am trying my 
best to tell the truth. ; . 

31205. Quite so. That is what I expect ; but on ' 
which side are you on, the side of the tenant ? — I have 
tried my best to find out the truth from all sources. ' 

31206. You say you began a study of the question, 
biassed against the tenant. " Tell me the facts that . 
made you biassed against the tenant? — I refer you 
back to where I state that a brother of mine suffered . 
very much as a landlord. 

31207. Was it that fact that led yon to be biassed . 


* Note by witness .— I am able now to ear that the Qne'v Sheet was filled up and at once returned. When giving evidence I was 
not sure of this, a succeeding witness who described this as an evicted farm mutt have confounded it with some other. At all events 
nu remarks do not arplr— J. M. 
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Apr. 22, lbO". against the tenants? — No •, but on tlie contrary I tho- 
— ' ' roughly sympathise with them. The sentence means 

Rev. Joseph that I approached the subject with a perfectly clear 
Meehan. mind. That would be a much better way of expres- 
sing it. 

31208. I would like to ask you this. What were 
the reasons that induced you to be biassed against the 
tenants before you commenced to study this question ? 
— I have stated that I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with the tenants, and I have given one reason already 
why I had opportunities of seeing the other side of 
the question. I am in thorough sympathy with the 
tenants, but I have left it to better men then I to be 
more energetic on their behalf. 

31209. That is hardly an answer to the question I 
put. You say in your precis that you began a study 
of the question biassed against the tenants. I want 
to know the reason that induced that bias ? — I have 
already tried to explain that. Translated into clearer 
language, and to express my mind more directly, it 
simply means that I approached the study of the 
subject with a perfectly clear mind. 

31210. 'But before you approached a study of the 
subject at all you were biassed against the tenants ? — 
I think I have fully answered your question, and I 
am afraid I cannot make it any clearer. 

31211. Very well. I won’t press that any further. 
The reason I put that question is that I notice in the 
precis you say: — “In Leitrim we have had no bene- 
ficent landlords. We have had some who were as bad 
as the laws allowed them, and the landlord evicted 
when a man showed independence, and had a notice 
to quit printed on the back of the receipt." You 
also stated that the tenants were treated mercilessly, 
and felt themselves in practical slavery. It was the 
fact that you had these things in your mind that led 
me to ask you how you could write that paragraph 
about being biassed against the tenants ? — I have 
given that as exemplifying the way the tenants were 
treated, and I say something about the duties of the 
bailiff on an estate. I did not go on to develop that 
point. I will touch on iwhat you are saying if I 
continue on that. 

31212. Chairman. — Better finish the first point you 
were on — the definite point about the improvement 
of estates? — In the improvement of estates the sum 
total spent in Ireland is £480,362. The total spent 
in Leitrim, in Kilgariff, is £131 10s. I should say 
that the Board raised from that estate £147. There- 
fore there is no net loss to them in its improvement. 
Of course, that may happen in some of the other 
cases. 

31213. You are aware that their receipts corre- 
spond with that expenditure? — Yes. 

31214. And your general regret and complaint is 
that there have been very few estates bought in County 
Leitrim and consequently very little expenditure? — 
Yes, and I presume the improvement of estates would 
go as a rider to the first. 

31215-16. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If estates could 
not be bought they could not be improved? — The third 
point I wish to make is with regard to the agricultural 
schemes, and I try to contrast elsewhere how Leitrim 
has been treated with other districts. If you take the 
population of the congested districts as the 
basis of comparison, or tire number of sche- 
duled districts as the basis of comparison, you 
will find that County Leitrim has not received 
proper attention. If you take the population 
of tire congested districts as the basis of com- 
parison, then for every £15 5s. spent by the 
Board in all the congested districts in Ire- 
land, we fancy in County Leitrim that we are 
entitled to £1. The populations entrusted to 
the care of the Board will justify that pro- 
portion. Then if the number of electoral divi- 
sions scheduled under the Board as congested 
be looked to it will be found that there are 
428 such divisions so scheduled. There are 78 
electoral divisions in County Leitrim, and of 
these. 38, or one-half, have been scheduled as con- 
gested. The proportion scheduled of County Leitrim 
to the rest of Ireland is as 38 to 428 or as 1 
to 11-02. That is to say, for every £10 spent else- 
where, on this basis of comparison, County Leitrim 
should have £1 spent here. But. I particularly wish 
to bring out this — that it is not the money matte 1 ' 
that we wish to principally draw attention to, but 
the absence of that wise guidance which the Board 


exercises elsewhere. We have had none of that guid- 
ance in County Leitrim. Of course the money spent 
is an index to the wise counsel and the trouble taken 
to improve the conditions of the people. 

31217. Take the question of the money expended. 
Of course the people of Leitrim greatly need expendi- 
ture in many ways? — Yes. I do not think there is 
a county in Ireland where the capital held by the 
farmers is so small. 

31218. The previous witness told us of the need for 
drainage, and that would require money. But, sup- 
pose we agree that a valuation of 30a'. per head is a 
low valuation, would it not follow that a valuation 
of 6s. per head was very much lower? — Yes, certainly. 

31219. Now if you were a member of the Congested 
Districts Board and found in Swineford Union or 
elsewhere that the people were valued at 6s. a head, 
would you not consider that their claims should come 
first? — Well, we are not patriotic enough in Leitrim 
to sacrifice ourselves for even the people of Mayo. To 
your question I would say certainly, if you look at 
the valuation of Swineford, which is the very poorest 
place in the jurisdiction of the Congested Districts 
Board. But let me point out that the sum of 
£375,000 has been there spent for the purchase of 
estates .and only one-half of the union of Swineford 
is congested, or, to he accurate, 19 out of its 29 
electoral divisions. 

31220. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How much of that represents 
the purchase price? — It will also include a large 
amount represented by the improvement of estates. 

31221. The estates are improved out of the rents 
paid by the people themselves ? — Yes ; the Board 
drops 5 £ or 10 per cent., and of course they also take 
a great deal of trouble in arranging about migration 
and striping. 

31222. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You said Swine- 
ford was the poorest Union in Ireland, but on the 
other hand I gave the higher figure of 30s. per head 
because that is the limit of the Board’s valuation?— 
I presume so. But comparing how Swineford Union 
has been treated with all Leitrim put together you 
will see that we liave been extremely neglected. In 
the one parish of Kilmovee, in Swineford, there has 
been spent on parish committees' schemes the sum of 
£1.390, while for the total of Swineford Union under 
the same head there has been spent £7,855 13s. 6d. 
In County Leitrim the total expended under the same 
head for the same time was only £729. The same 
disproportion holds good for all items of expenditure. 
What. I mean to say is that twenty times more money 
lias been spent in Swineford Union than in all Lei- 
trim put together. 

31223. Are these figures up-to-date? — Yes. 

31224. Are you perfectly sure of that ? — I am taking 
them bodily from the Fifteenth 'Report of the Board. 

31225. The figures for County Leitrim which you 
have given are for one year? — No; that is the total 
amount expended on Parish Committees in County 
Leitrim up to the date of the last accessible returns. 

31226. Have you a Parish Committee in your own 
parish ? — Yes. 

31227. What is the grant?— £50. 

31228. For how many years have you had that 
grant? — For two or three years. 

31229. Did that grant come as a suggestion from 
the motoring party you referred to ? — It did not. 

31230. How did it come? — It came from my read- 
ing up the Congested Districts Board’s Reports. I 
then put the matter before a little agricultural 
society we had to start it. I said to them, as an 
experiment, “ Do this yourselves and do not throw 
everything on me.” They did not do it, and I started 
it myself when I saw they would not do it. 

31231. The Parish Committee work began in Mayo, 
and then came to Leitrim ? — There is a great deal of 
money spent on what was practically Parish Com- 
mittee work not included in “List of Parish Com- 
mittee Grants and Expenditure” at all, because you 
will find they were working at that in other districts 
as far back as 1894, i.e., before they formulated what 
is now known as the “ Parish 'Committee Scheme. 

I refer you to the Fourth Report, p. 7. 

31232. Would not yon consider it was right to 
begin with the very poor district ? — I would not con- 
sider it right to utterly ignore us. 

31233. You were not utterly ignored, because 
through your own enterprise you came under tne 
notice of the Board? — We were utterly unrecognisea 
up to 1903. I am not sure whether this is the secona 
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or third time we have had this committee grant. 
But let me say that I think the work of the Parish 
Committee is run on wrong lines. For this reason. 
The great work of the Board is to convert uneconomic 
holdings into economic holdings and so have farmers 
living on such holdings put into the position that they 
can live decently on them. The Parish Committee 
does not allow any grant to the person whose valua- 
tion is over £7. -Consequently the committee, are 
helping people to improve houses which they will be 
mom loth hereafter to leave. They will he more re- 
luctant to leave these houses, and you are therefore 
helping to stereotype congestion. 

31234. Have you made any representation to the 
Board to the effect that the limit of valuation should 
lie extended to £10 or £12? — It has been represented 
to officials of the Board several times. 

31235. Has there been any suggestion that it would 
test suit this county if the limit of valuation were 
extended? — I am nearly certain yes. I am certain 
that fact has been indirectly suggested through the 
officials of the Board numbers of times. Then as 
regards the grant, the amount of money is so very 
small, £50, to Parish Committees, that naturally we 
think the very poorest people in the district have the 
greatest claim upon it. It would be useless to scale 
up the farms to £10, unless, at the same time the 
Board gave a larger -amount of money. 

31236. Is the whole of your parish congested? — Not 
the whole of it. 

31237. And this £50 is available for the congested 
area ?— Yes 

31238. Do you thing any body like the Congested 
Districts Board have any reason for fixing the limit 
of £7 unless they had ascertained the wishes of the 
localities? — I should think that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ought to be able to form a better opinion 
on the matter than the people of the localities in 
which they would be working. 

31239. Do you think would the people in your 
parish to-morrow be for extending the limit up to 
£10 ?— Decidedly. 

31240. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Why didn’t you 
represent that to the Congested Districts Board ? 

31241. Mr. Sutherland. — Because he thinks the 
Congested Districts Board should come and find that 
out for themselves? — The Congested Districts Board 
in thinking this over and fixing the limit should have 
seen that the limit would be better at £10, and as to 
lny opinion of the Parish Committee going on wrong 
lines and that the valuation should be fixed at £10 
at least I should like to strongly bring out this fact 
that if the present sum is to be so small then in a 
district where the Board has done almost absolutely 
nothing, there is no good in extending the limit to 

31242. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not £50 
coming for a great many years do a great deal for 
jour parish ?— It would. 

31243. Especially if you were able to represent to 
the Board that there were estates they could buy 
there? — Yes, of course, and provided the Board at- 
tended to our representations. 

31244. So that the work of the Parish Committees 
would not stand alone, and if the estate work and 
the parish work went on together things would be 
pretty much to your satisfaction? — Well, there is 
wus objection to the lines upon which the Parish 
Committee is run, namely, if there are estates to be 
purchased the Parish Committees are rendering it 
more difficult for the farmer who has made a pretty 
httle place out of his home by the encouragement and 
assistance given by the money of the Parish Committee 
to leave that place. 

31245. Do you then contend that the man valued at 

. have a holding that will not become an econo- 
mic holding by-and-by? — It will never become an 
economic holding looking at the way things are going 
on at present. 

31246. Take the man valued at £7, if his land is 
rained might his holding become quite economic? — 
Not in County Leitrim. 

31247. Up to what valuation then must you go? — 
i he valuation, in my opinion, should be £14 or £15, 
I'eitriiri^ ^ more backward parts of County 

31248. And you say that the homes of those under 
he economic level of £10 or £15 are not to be im- 
proved at all? — Well, you are between the devil and 
ine deep sea. 


31249. Then make a selection? — I would say one 
does not like to deprive the very poorest people of 
this benefit. 

31250. You have said that the economic level is £10 
or £15. Now, I want to know are you going to leave 
those homes unimproved until land can De got for the 
people occupying them? — No; there has been too big 
a temptation pub before us to improve them. We 
could not say to those people: “We won’t give you 
any of this money." The prospect of getting more 
land through the mediation of the Congested Districts 
Board is not in view. It is not to be reckoned with. 

31251. Then would you leave tire people on an un- 
economic holding without any improvement under the 
Parish Committees’ schemes until by an addition to 
the land, got some way, the holdings are enlarged and 
made economic? — No, I would not. The prospect is 
too remote. 

31252. It comes to this then, tibat whether you like 
it or not you have got to improve the homes of the 
people? — Some of them are extremely wretched cer- 
tainly and should be improved in every possible way. 

31253. Why would not the Parish Committee, if it 
does not like to improve the household, improve the 
drainage? — Because we think that the greatest neces- 
sity of all is the improvement of the home, because 
that directly affects the health, the welfare, and the 
happiness in every way, of the people. Of the two, 
it is the more important matter. 

31254. Then you oome to this conclusion, that the 
Parish Committee is doing exactly the right tilling ? — 
I do. I say the Parish Committee is doing the right 
thing under the circumstances imposed upon them, 
but there is that drawback to it. Yon may do the 
right thing and have a drawback in doing the right 
thing. The net result is good, but there is that 
radical drawback. The car has been put before the 
horse. 

31255. Is there anything under tire sun that- has not 
a drawback attached to it. On the whole isn’t the Par- 
ish Committee good for the small farmer? — It is par- 
ticularly good for Leitrim, because in no other way are 
we able to reach the Board at all. 

31256. Does it come to this, that you have been able 
to reach the Congested Districts Board through the 
Parish Committee because it is a feasible scheme. 
Has the Congested Districts Board ever turned its 
back on any feasible scheme put before it? — It has. 

31257. What was it?— A scheme for drainage at 
any rate. 

31258. The Board has no power to do drainage on a 
large scheme, I am sorry to say ? — But it has done it. 

31259. It is able to do drainage when it acquires 
ownership of a large area of country, but if it does 
not acquire the ownership of a large area, it has not 
the authority? — Then I am afraid I have been led 
■astray, because I wrote about the drainage of a par- 
ticular river running along a congested district. 
That letter was answered in six months. I wrote 
again and the correspondence went on for two years 
and nothing has been done. 

31260. Mr. Kavanagh. — Does the Board own that 
property? — No; but it was perfectly aware that, as 
Dr. O’Donnell now informs us, it had no power to do 
the work, and why didn’t the Board forthwith put 
that reason before me, and that would have stopped 
the matter? Why wasn’t my letter straightway 
answered, and why state as they did that Mr. -Doran 
was busy elsewhere and could not attend to the matter 
just then. 

31261. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It works out that 
way in practice when the difficulties of drainage are 
so great. In some cases it might be that these diffi- 
culties would be thinned down, and then the Board 
might be able to do the drainage, but in my experience 
they have not been able to do drainage on a large 
scale except where the property has been acquired by 
the Board ? — Then all the worse for County Leitrim. 

31262. Mr. Kavanagii. — What would be the valua- 
tion of economic holdings in County . Leitrim ? — As well 
as I can make out I am afraid there could hardly 
be an economic holding at a lesser valuation than 
£15. 

31263. How many acres does that represent ?— If you 
ask me how many acres a man should have in order 
that he might have an economic holding I will say 
that it altogether depends on the class of land he' has. 
In County Leitrim where we have the particularly bad 
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Apr. 22, 1907. 
Rev. Joseph. 
Meehan. 
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Apt 22, 1907. class of land that I have described in the first part of 
- — my notes of evidence, the amount must be very large, 

hcv Joseph and j n different parts of the county the holdings must 
Meehan. be of different sizes to constitute economic holdings. 

In Idle mountain districts it should be a very large 
holding. In fact fifteen or twenty acres in the low 
lands from which the people were driven would be far 
better than twenty or thirty acres in the high lands. 

31264. But you 'have not got very good land or very 
large low lands in the county ? — It is very bad land 
as far as I have been able to gather. 

31265. Sir John Colomb. — Taking a holding of £15 
valuation, would a man with that valuation, gener- 
ally speaking, keep a horse? — I expect he would. I 
have tried to bring out that there are almost no 
ploughs in this part of the county. In my parish I 
do not know of more than two or three ploughs, and 
working bad land with spade labour is particularly 
difficult. It is extremely difficult, and that accounts 
perhaps for the rather small amount of acreage that 
is cropped in County Leitrim. 

31266. How many holdings in your parish, approxi- 
mately, art* of £15 valuation and upwards? — I am 
afraid I could not well answer that, but I have given 
you, in my notes, the fact that the holdings in County 
Leitrim that are under £15 valuation form 83 per 
cent, of all the holdings in the county, and in my 
opinion, the holdings under £15 valuation are unecono- 
mic. Taking the parish as an average one, 83 per 
cent, of the holdings would be uneconomic. 

31267. What is the name of your parish ? — Killarga. 

31268. Of how many electoral divisions is it made 
up? — It is made up of Cloonlogher, Belhavel, Kill- 
arga, and part of Mahanagh. 

31269. Chairman. — Is it possible to turn these poor 
holdings yon have described from uneconomic holdings 
into economic holdings, merely by enlargement — by the 
addition of land ? — Yes, if there is some land adjoin- 
ing uneconomic holdings that could be striped and 
attached to them. 

31270. Take this case. You have three men living 
on uneconomic holdings beside one another. In your 
opinion if you were to migrate two of these men to 
some other part of the country and throw the land they 
vacated into the holding of the man that remained 
would that make the enlarged holding of the man that 
remained there an economic holding? — I should expect 
so. 

31271. Then would the addition of more bad land 
to an uneconomic holding of bad land turn that en- 
larged holding into an economic holding ?— Yes, on the 
principle I have already stated, that by the addition 
of more land you run the valuation over £15. 

31272. Well, the valuation might be anything? — I 
should expect in the case you state you would make 
the holding economic. 

31273. Then in your opinion it is quite possible for 
a man to have bad land, and nothing but bad land, 
yet, if he has sufficient bad land, he has an economic 
holding? — He would have, by industry. Of course 
the difficulty is he would have no cropped lands, still 
if he had some good meadows 

31274. Oh, yes, but supposing there was none avail- 
able. If you were able to carry out a large migration 
scheme and get rid of two out of every three of the 
men who have uneconomic holdings and enlarge t-he 
holdings of the men that remained by the addition 
of the vacated holdings, now unless there was some 
good land on the vacated holdings would the mere 
enlargement turn the holdings into economic holdings ? 
—I should expect it would, because the man who re- 
mained would be in the position of having lived on 
his own farm for many years and having culti- 
vated it all he could, so that there would be some 
good land on it. That would also apply to the 
vacated farms. There would be some good land on 
them, and I think all this taken together must ren- 
der the enlarged holding economic. 

31275. That assumes that on each holding there is 
some good land — I mean land fit to hear some crop- 
ping ? — Yes. 

31276. You think that giving a man three patches 
of tilled land where he had only one before would make 
all the difference ?— Yes, assuming that the other 
farms were equally cultivated with his own he would 
be three times better off. 

31277. That would entail three times the labour in 
order to keep up the land to the extent of tillage it 
Y&s in before he got it all? — Yes; it is peculiar that 


unless you cultivate the land of Leitrim it goes back 
and is soon as bad as ever. I am looking at the caf 
you mention in this way, that this man with +w 
larger holding mil now be ,bl. to Ubi®lC 
land, because he may now have a horse, and so 
able to use more than mere spade labour. As I havl 
told you, it is almost all spade labour in Coun4 
Leitrim. " 

31278. You think that if he got a bigger holdim* 
that would make it worth his while to keep a horse 5 
and by the possession of a horse he would be able to do 
the labour three men did before ?— Yes, I should think 


31279. You don't think it would be necessary for 
that man to employ labour?— Well, not only himself 
but all the women and children would work. 

31280. You think he could work sud'i a hoidins with 
his own family ? — I should think so. 

31281. Supposing he could not, would it be worth 
hfs while, would it pay him to employ labour?— lam 
afraid that at the present time it hardly pays to em- 
ploy labour on any farm in County Leitrim. 

31282. Supposing a man had a large holding, treble 
its present size, do you think that the whole difference 
between profit and loss would lie in whether he could 
do all the work himself ? — I do. I am nearly certain 
that if you employ labour on any farm in County 
Leitrim it will not pay to do so as agriculture i= 
earned on at present. 

31283. You do not think it would give a farmer any 
return to employ labour ? — No ; I do not think so. 

31284. In enlarging sucrh a holding it would be very 
important not to give a man more land than he could 
readily cultivate by his own and his family’s labour? 
— Well, I not only look to the present, but to the 
future. If that man gets a horse he will be able to 
do a vast deal more than previously. 

31285. I am taking into account the horse, and I 
ask would you give a man more land than he could 
really and properly till with the help of a horse?— I 
think that would be a good principle to go on. 

31286. So that in carrying out enlargements of that 
sort you could make the mistake of going too far and 
giving a man too much land if you were not careful ?— 
Yes, the principle might possibly lead up to that. 

31287. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnei.l. — How many 
families are in the scheduled area of your parish?— I 
am afraid I could not straightway give you the 
answer. I think there would fie about 202. 

31288. From a previous answer you gave me i think 
the remedy you suggest for most of these people is to 
migrate ? — That would be one of the remedies. The 
other remedy I suggest is that mountain land would 
be brought into cultivation by the Government. 

31289. How many of these families would you 
migrate?— -I would first consider some scheme by 
which their uneconomic holdings could he rendered 
economic without migration, and tliat would be a 
much better plan, I think. 


31290. It would be much better to improve the 
.holdings, hut I want to work out your point about 
the Parish Committees. You do not want to improve 
the homesteads of these people, because ultimately 
they will have to 'be moved. Now, how many are 
you going to move out of your parish ? — In the first 
place I would move, if it could be done, the people 
back to the lands from which they have been driven. 
The people of two townlands, which would mean nine 
or ten, were driven from the very best land in the 
parish, which was taken over by the landlord, and 
their houses razed to the ground. These people 
were driven out without any compensation for im- 
provement. One of these men, for instance, got 17 
acres 1 rood and 4 perches of Irish measure, and it 
was completely tussocks and bog. I think he and 
his descendants have the first claim to getting hack 
to the lands from which they were driven. 

31291. That is one remedy. You would bring them 
back to the lands from which they were put away. 
What is the next remedy? — This man has converted 
the tussocks and . heather on which he was planted 
forty years ago into a fairly good farm. What he 
has done could be done by others (who had capital 
enough to expend. 

. 31292. That means the improvement of the hold- 
mg ? — Yes, by a loan from the Government at a small 
rate of interest, which would be a first charge against 
the farm. 
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21293. Have you any other remedy. You have not 
migrated anyone out of the parish yet?— No; nor if 
it. could 'be helped would I suggest it. 

31294. What, then, is your objection to improving 
the homesteads of the people. You won’t migrate 
them, and yet you have some objection to improv- 
ing their homesteads ? — I have the objection that 
when you have an uneconomic holding that by no 
means could be rendered economic, that it is not wise 
to fasten that man deeper in that uneconomic hold- 
ing, and that is what is being done by the Parish 
Committee. It is both unwise and a waste of money 
.and labour. ... 

31295. We have to verify the hypothesis in your 
parish, because you aite not going to move anyone out 
it? — But it is migration if some tenants are 
moved' from one part of the parish to another. 

31296. How many would you move? — I could not 
he definite. 

31297. I should like you to be pretty definite? — I 
think you could easily obtain the farms of eight or 
nine, at all events, who should be moved. 

31298. Their places would have to be improved whe- 
ther they are sent out of the parish or not ? — I have 
not sa ; d that because the other .remedy is forthcom- 
ing— namely, the improvement of the mountain lands 
and bogs which are adjoining. 

31299. Which would leave them their present 
homes, and that would seem to indicate that their 
present homes should be improved? — In this case it 
would. 'But, I have just expressly excluded this case. 

31300. Mr. Kavanagh. — You said a little time ago 
it would be possible to give too much land to some 
people. What family would you have in your mind’s 
eye j — I do not think anybody would object to having 
too much land at a fair rate. 

Chairman. — I do not think the witness had any 
particular family in his mind. It was only an 
academic point, and not a concrete instance. 

31302. Sir John Colomb. — You have already told 
me of the divisions in your parish, and I gathered 
from your answer to the Bishop that you suggested 
moving tenants from one part of your parish to an- 
other. Now, it appears there are 1,020 holdings, and 
90 per cent, of these are under £15 valuation and 
335 holdings are under £4. You have stated that a 
holding to be economic should not be under £15 
valuation. Now, I want to know as an arithmetical 
calculation how y'ou propose to enlarge and deal with 
90 per cent, of the holdings in your parish, and make 
them all economic without any migration out of the 
parish? — If we confined our attention exclusively to 
agriculture, and thought of no other industries then 
what you put before me might present a good 
many difficulties. But then are a good many other 
ways besides agriculture and the bye-industries of 
agriculture by which congestion could be remedied, 
and the people assisted to live in a decent manner. 
There could be a number of industries started which 
would enable the people to make something, and with- 
out going to a very great distance. 

31303. Is not that an argument that you 
must look to other industries for giving employ- 
ment and improving the small homes of the people. 
Does that not rather cut the other way to what you 
suggest ? — Yes, it does ; but we are to consider things 
as they are, and as for as I can see, except in one 
direction, there is no prospect of any great industry 
on which you could put any great value as 
enabling the people to live on the holding* on which 
they ,are at the present time. That one industry I 
hope to refer to before I leave. 

31304. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I understood you to 
say that as regards the schemes for the improvement 
of the houses of small tenants you are rather disposed 
to try hard to get them extended to economic holders ? 
— To some extent, but I do not want to overstrain 
that. 

31305. In cases where it is hopeless for the present 
"to obtain economic holdings you do not question that 
it is better to make the present holding meanwhile as 
comfortable as you can? — I should be glad to see that. 

31306. 'Chairman. — Isn’t it a fact that quite re- 
cently the grants to the parishes in this county have 
been; largely increased? — It is :not quite correct to put 
it that way. The parish committee grants have begun 
only i^cently in t'he county. That is indicated by 
the fact that only £729 has been spent in that direc- 


tion in this county up to the present. I am not posi- Apr. 22, 1907. 
tive that these grants have been increased. — 

31307. Take your parish of Killarga. From a re- Re v - Joseph 
turn which I have here it appears that up to the 31st Meelian. 
of March, 1905, a sum of £37 16s. 7 d. had been paid 
to your parish committee. In the next column there 
is given .as the gross grant for 1905-6 £50? — That 
would indicate that for the first year only £40 was 
given, and next year £50 was not given, but c tiered. 

51308. I see that is so in every case. Take the 
parish of Glenade. Up to the 31st of March, 1905, 
the grant was £37 9s. 2d., and the gross grant in 
1905-6 was £70. Then, again, Glenfarne. Total 
grant up to 31st of March, 1905, £14 13s. 2d. ; gross 
grant in 1905-6, £70, and so on all down? — If you 
take the last instance, £14, it does not indi- 
cate that only £14 has been expended. The 
accounts were made up for the financial year 
ending 31st of March, and there may have 
been a larger amount received in that year, because 
they did not understand things exactly, and were 
not quite in time, and there may be a larger addi- 
tional sum which does not appear there. 

31309. Why should it not appear here ?— Because 
the return ends at the 31st of March, 1905, but per- 
haps there were instances in which the people had not 
quite completed their works and did not get the 
money, but might have got it later. 

31310. For the year previous to 1905 or the first 
year of the establishment of the parish committees ? — 

These committees were in existence a number of years 
before they came to Leitrim. The last- time I made 
up these accounts was in 1905, and at that time only 
£50 had been expended in all Leitrim, although thou- 
sands had been expended in other counties — to be 
exact, £22,094 13s. 0 d. altogether. 

31311. How many years has County Leitrim had 
parish committees ? — I think ours was the very first, 
and .1 think this is our third year. 

31312. Then 1906-7 would be your third year? — . 

Yes. 

31313. And in your first year, 1904-5, you spent 
£37 ?— Yes. 

31314. And the following year, 1905-6, you got 
£50? — Yes. That was the gross amount sanctioned. 

31315. So that 1904-5 was the first year in which 
parish committees were established in County Lei- 
trim? — To be absolutely correct, I should say thero 
was one parish committee before that. It was es- 
tablished in Mahana, in the parish of Inismagrath, 
and it expended very nearly £50. 

31316. That committee appears to have spent £21 
7s. up to the end of March, 1905, so that they could 
not have been established very long, could they ? — The 
committee may not have been under the same name, 
but I am certain this committee was in existence » 
year before ours. 

31317. It had not spent anything apparently ?— I 
am sure it did, because I remember seeing from the 
returns that there was a sum of £36 expended. 

31318. They succeeded in spending £16 less than 
you did ? — That was last year. 

31319. No, up to 1905. This return shows not 
only the amount spent for the year previous to 1905, 
but the whole of the amounts spent by any parish 
committee up to 1905. The parish committee to which 
I refer, though existing in the parish of Drom- 
lceeran, may have been known by some other name, 
because I am quite certain of the fact that they ex- 
pended £36 before we expended anything. 

31320. Will the parish of Tullyeleevan explain it? 

— That is it — that is in Inismagrath. 

31321. It does look as if it had been in existence 
for more than one year before 1905, but there is no- 
grant for 1905-6 ? — No, because it has ceased to exist 
as Tullyeleevan, and is now merged in the parish of 
Inismagrath. 

31322. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donntxx.— -Y ou told us 
there was something over £700 as a total amount ex- 
pended on parish committees in Leitrim ? — Yes. 

31323. Are you aware of the amount of the grant 
for the year ending 31st of March. 1905 ? — £729 18s. 
was the amount expended up to that. 

31324. Are you aware in addition that for the year 
1905-6 the sum was £1,090 ?— That covers the finan- 
cial year 1905 and 1906, end the totals of that ex- 
penditure are not yet published. £1,090 is the -gross 
grant sanctioned. There is nothing to indicate it has 
been obtained. 

31325. That is a substantial omission ? — No ; I 
think it is natural and in accordance with the way 

9 2 
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'Jlpr. 22, 1907. thee© reports are brought out. I got last year’s re- trim should be like the people of anv other ™ , 

V . v TT enh P° rt 011 the 15th 'September, 1906, .but the financial district. You know the law assumes that S W 

Mrci.au P Tf U c£ ? ^arch-the “P 0 !? did not come on knows the law ? Well, if you do not see much of T 

until the (September following. In the next report Board or its officers, and you don’t bother nJwk ^ 
the return of actual expenditure for the year 1905-6 ing the papers how are you to know about +vTn 

,■ ... . — I have had far more opportunities than the maiorit 

31326. Not to mention this year the amount spent of the people for knowing about the Board u ; 
on parish committees in County Leitrim is £1,796? with my opportunities I was in a state of L “ 1 
—Well, I should like to compare that with what has what must have been the condition of the 
been given to other counties m Ireland to see is it in peasant in the matter? From the outsturt f, 
the proportion of 1 to 15 or 1 to 11, which I claim 1891, the other districts were overrun with the? 1 

County Leitrim should have There is no use put- officer and instructors. That brought them 

tln g_ f .°™ d this county s subsidy by itself. touch with the Board. They never appeared hem 

31327. It is not put forward except to correct your 31340. I have heard a great deal about the ilrL 
+& U + T 1 ? bnngthem up-to-date ?-I am not sure 0 f the people since I came on this Commissio? butt 
that I have brought forward any figures tliat are m- am bound to say I have seen none of it. All .I, 1 
correct. Here is the last ’ssued report of the Board ; small farmers who have given evidence gave it in e 
th «y “ e “ P® rfect accordance with it. most intelligent way ?-If you have 67 or 68 boards in 

31328. The figures you gave were for one year, but Dublin how are you to expect the peasants of Leih-in 
two years have since passed m addition to that, and to know the particular board to go to? n * 

the expenditure for past years was £1,796?— The 31341. These peasants have come here and 
ngures I gave covered, I think, two years and they given as intelligent evidence as any person who hit 
represent the total amount spent in Leitrim, whereas come before us. I cannot conceive that such inJlf 
thousands and thousands had been expended else- gent people would not know of the existence of tU 
^ 90 ^° n 16 Sa T l ate ; + J Congested Districts Board ?-Well, even if they knew 

31329. At all events the total amount expended up of it they did not know that the Board is xeiAv Zli 
to a year ago was £1,796?— I accept your figures, willing to do any benefit whatever to Countv r, 0 i 
as I presume you have a later source of information trim, and I am afraid that all the work the Board 
than the last published Report of the Board, but I accomplished in the county up to 1903 or 1904 wont! 
have no way of knowing the relative amount actually supply them with substantial grounds for holding 
given to Leitr’m m comparison with other counties that belief. s 


later than the date I gave. Your figures, I submit, 31342. I would recommend you, if I may make a 
should not be put. forward by themselves, but in com- recommendation, that you should try and strengthen 
P a ”|°u those for other congested counties. the hands of the Congested Districts Board rather 

Y °u are quite right, because if you get along than be hypercritical about it?— I concur that the 
with the other departments of the Board’s work in Board are doing their very best and working almost 
equal proportion to what you have done under the heroically, but it has not been in Leitrim. 


31344. Under the Congested Districts Board?— Yes 
31345. Were they a success ?— Yes ; I think it was 
the very best work done by the Congested Districts. 


parish committees’ schemes' you would be very well 31343. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ow many 
off indeed ?— Well, I should like to go into these domestic science classes were instituted ?— I know nf 
figures, but I should expect that to be the case for four. 

this reason, the Congested Districts Board’s 31344. Under tile Congested Districts Board ?-Yes 

efforts were expended almost in no other way in 31345. Were they a success ?-Yes ; I think it wm 

L ™ tr j n1 ex “P fc in P a f ,sh committee schemes, the very best work done by the Congested Districts 
3 ff 3 *- ^ hat was tlle easiest way they found they Board, and excellent work of its kind 
could be of most use to you?— It was the easiest way 31346. Do you know did any of the other parishes 
for them toletus do all the work for the district and apply for classes ?— I could not say. It is not in my 

with very little supervision or assistance from the power-. 1 

31^9 TWf +Vl . , A , 31347-Do you know of any place that, applied for a 

j you think it is the best principle of class and was refused ?-I cannot say that I do. But 

enterprise in Ireland to get the local people to do as that throws us back again to what I was at that a 

fTbrte! J e /tv n f 0l \ \ h w se l ves i —1 i 0 ’ ^ 1 wanfc >\ reat I P an y parishes did not know exactly all about 

f A Ct tha ? the .| oard s officers were these things. You cannot, I think, argue away that 

matt t r and c ° uld have done a vast fact was not their fault, as they had no oppor- 
deal more than we, who were simply groping our way tumty. •' 

never came near us at all ? yearS the * T™ lands ln , oth « Parishes from which tenants bad 

31334 The general nriiironlo v . , , ^ ee “ d riven, those tenants or their descendants should 

of your evidel^ is that vo, S g - he 7 h ° le f have fil 'st. claim on them or in any re- 

fe.nLr? 6106 is that you took a certain statis- division of them, and that I believe is the case ire 
te^t B o ™ \ PC?PUlatl0n ? ndyou ^ Le,trim has due all waste lands in County Leitrim ’ 
has! m m ° nCy? ~ That 18 substantially the . 31349. But supposing such lands were not available 

hS & SL’aSlIS.* “ *• ;““‘r - SA Eft 3 £ 

7. u” . , gte “. t ”»”>>», °f fir- ?«■ dunk the people wiuld Am t-l have put the 

would modify that basis mto a ? count that question to numbers of farmers and they said they 

portunK-I fully vto^L T, Bot «"*■ ^hey would not mind going anywhere 

Districts Board must ^ th ? Con gfted f y S ot a g™ d farm - I have seen it stated that 

unaware of the tot *t lly ^5 r ® luctent to migrate, but if the people of 

made no effort whXr te remKl ^ they S U \7 would be migrated to would have- 


8a y *^— Because they were not here at all. 


•Why do you objection whatever to 2 


a. duty vi 350 ' Ey " *° m "" 6 0, “ 01 tl “ ir 

h«Tl 1 if 3 JS' ®»Slrf-WeU, of coone, it would h tetter 

but I think tlie evidence I have given will on +X • .‘'“Sy went m colonies, but, as I have said, pro- 
show that as far as the people of Leitrim are 8 con there was no objection in the other county 

corned the Board might as well have been in Afarc v • farnier . would go anywhere. The man who is 

!»“5iS tkoy *™ unaware rf Tto StaS ' ™"u B ^ .« “ ™»«t.in ,„d i. not able to 

31338 . Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— How could tbpv t!- ds m j et . 13 . most anxious and prepared to. 

be unaware of its existence with so marev better his condition in any wav in the world. But 

placed m Leitrim f_I have told w“T that the f>™ers of County Me.tt or 

tkat I w„ not awa* of tie Kre Inofi ™ wonld TOl '™ e tha 

18 fJ- „ More 1896 “ ™ >" ,‘k« wav that the Leitrim farmers on their 

. 31339 . Mr. Stmnn.nauu._But the people „f Lei. & dTSaTler^ *72,1^2^ SSTfe 
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time of the Cromwellian settlement. We have men 
here from Donegal, some of its best-, like the O’Don- 
nells, and men from Kerry and other parts of Ire- 
land. The people of Leitrim divided their lands 
with them at that time. 

31352. Don’t you think the objection of the people 
of other counties could be got over by a little judi- 
cious management? — You would be in the position to 
know the people of Westmeath much better than I can. 
If lands which had lain long untenanted were bought 
and striped up I cannot see any reasonable objection, 
any genuine reason, why the farmers should object to 
lhat, provided, of course, that they got a fair price 
for the land. I rather fancy they would be glad 
to get rid of their land and see it turned into tillage, 
because everybody knows that the belief prevailed 
some time ago that grass land bullock walks were a 
paying concern, but that opinion is now exploded. 
The large farmers do not find that these bullock walks 
are paying them now as before. 

31353. Is tillage going out of this part of the 
country, do you think? — Looking at the statistics 
issued by the Department of Agriculture you will see 
that the amount of tillage in Leitrim is practically 
stationary. 

31354. I notice by a return in the “ Freeman’s 
Journal ” that it is going down in the province of 
Connaught. Can you tell me whether you think in 
your locality tillage is decreasing or not? — In my 
opinion the amount of tillage is a constant practically, 
and that would be borne out by the figures I have 
referred to. Labour is becoming difficult to get), and 
on that account there would be a tendency for tillage 
to go down to some extent. 

31355. I understand it is neariy all spade labour in 
this county? — It is almost exclusively spade labour, 
and, furthermore, the Leitrim farms are extremely 
hilly, and even on an economic holding, I do not think 
it would be possible to plough the land. It is bad land 
and practically all of millstone grit, and in a soil 
of that kind the material is very bad for cropping 
and extremely hard to work. • 

31356. You do not think they could work a horse on 
it? — In all parts of Leitrim, perhaps 50 per cent, 
would, I am afraid, find it extremely difficult to do so. 

31357. In reply to Lord Dudley you said you 
thought a man would be better to have two extra 
holdings thrown in with his own, and then he would 
be able to work with a horse and would be able to 
till more than he is able to do at present by spade 
labour ? — In giving that answer I must have had in 
my mind farmers who had, at all events, tillage 
lands that were not on the side of braes. Of course, 
if you had level or fiairly level flats or fields a horse 
would be all right. 

31358. Then your answer would not apply to those 
on the poor lands on the side of the hills? — Even in 
some cases if you have hills you might also 'have some 
fairly level fields, and then it would apply. 

31359. Then why don’t they use a horse more in 
this county? — One reason is that the farms are so 
uneconomic that farmers could not afford to do so — they 
could not afford to have a horse. Another reason is 
that the soil is not deep and it would not suit for a 
plough to go down and dig up sub-soil of such a bad 
nature. 

31360. Aren’t they good neighbours, and could have 
a horse between two or three of them ? — They manage 
m some instances in that way. 

31361. Sir John Colomb. — D o you find a good part 
of the work of the Parish Committee that of inducing 
people to remove manure heaps from the front of their 
houses ? — Very little of that work. 

31362. I notice that in the Union of Manorhamilton 
there is very nearly £50 a year paid out of tlhe rates 
and State money for sanitary inspectors ? — Yes. 

31363. Do they do much work for their money ? — I 
am afraid just now they are active enough. 

31364. Is it the Parish Committee that quickens 
the wheels ? — They are sporadically active — when an 
epidemic arises they are extremely active. 

31365. And sleep the rest of the timo? — Yes. 

31366. Do I understand your general description 
of this district to he iwant of employment and absence 
of a demand for labour? — Yes, there is very little 
labour to he had. If you look into Fox’s returns you 
will see that Leitrim is in the very lowest list of 
the wages of labour. It is only 9 j. 3d. a week. There 
as a gentleman present who told me, and also said it 
in the House of Commons, that he could get any 
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amount of labour for 6s. a week here, provided em- , 
ployment were fairly constant. ' 1 ' L 

31367. I see that in the Union of Manorhamilton Kev. Joseph 
there has been a very considerable expenditure, nearly Meehan. 
£2,500, sanctioned for putting up labourers’ cottages? 

— Yes. 

31368. They are uneconomic holdings, are they not ? 

— Well, I am doubtful if you would call them holdings 
at all. It is only as a convenience, as a home for the 
present, and the labourer is expected to labour the 
land about. You would hardly class them so high as 
holdings. 

31369. But money is being spent and great efforts 
being made to reduce the number of uneconomic hold- 
ings, and here is a considerable sum of money sanc- 
tioned and to be spent in the erection of labourers’ 
cottages. Is that because the small holders want a 
supply of labour. Take the 335 small holders in your 
parish who are under £4 valuation, they are really 
in the position of labourers with allotments? — Well, 

I do not know whether any of these people would be 
able to procure employment. 

31370. But they cannot be all the time occupied in 
working their holdings. They must have surplus time 
and energy if there was a demand for labour? — From 
the figures I have given you will see that tilling one 
acre of potatoes costs a man at least seventy-eight days’ 
work, and if you follow out the suggestions made by 
the Department of Agriculture it will cost forty-eight 
days’ additional. That is a large amount of tillage 
work, and tillage on bad land is much more laborious 
than tillage on good land. On bad land it occupies 
more time, and there is .a less return for it. It should 
be borne in mind that at times it is constantly rain- 
ing here, and the 78 fine days cannot be had just as 
wanted, but in bits and scraps. 

31371. Bui surely the holder of a £4 valuation, if 
ha is a strong man, cannot find absorption for all his 
energies and labour on his own farm ; does he not 
go out to labour? — I do not know any instance of it. 

He would be delighted to go out if called upon, but 
there is no demand. 

31372. Then where are those labourers for whom 
cottages are being erected at the cost I have given you 
going to get labour if there is no demand for it? — A 
great many of these men are tradesmen and they 
labour. The houses have been put up for them. 

31373. Sir Fhancis Mowatt. — Do tradesmen also 
go oat and labour? — Yes, masons and carpenters. I 
would like to point out that we are practically a non- 
maritime county, and get no benefit from fisheries, 
and to those schemes tfae Board seems to have devoted 
a vast amount of attention. Of course if the officials 
are employed in that work then they have no time to 
spend coming to Leitrim. \ J 

31374. Mr. Kavanagh.— H ow much of a sea coast 
have you in this county ? — About a mile and a half. 

31375. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In <he summary of 
the disadvantages which you gave you say Leitrim 
has at least half a dozen disadvantages; one is that 
it has no fisheries, and that you have explained. 

Another is that it has no public institutions of any 
kind or description, not even a jail. I should like 
to know why you put it as an annual drain in the 
county, not having a jail? — I explain, in my notes 
of evidence that the asylum for Co. Leitrim is situate 
in County Sligo, and Leitrim sends out of tfae county- 
over £8,000 annually for the support of that institu- 
tion. That is a large amount, and I consider it a 
great drain. For the year 1906-7 the net charge on 
the county after deducting the “ Rate-in-Aid 
(£3,101) was £5,078. The previous year the Sligo 
Asylum cost the Leitrim ratepayers nearly £150 
more. 

31376. Would it be a drain supposing you spent 
the same amount in your own county ? — No ; because 
then we would have the circulation of money in the 
oounty and it is one of the great disadvantages of 
the county that we have not that. The whole £8,000' 
would then be spent in Leitrim. 

31377. Then you goon to say you have double or treble- 
the average amount of absenteeism, and you place that 
down as a loss of £100,000 a year. I think it would- 
be well if you would develop that a little ? — That is a 
very rough estimate, and it is based upon a return 
in Thom’s Directory. Looking down that I can say 
that at least seven-eighths of the landlords are living 
outside the county and taking the rents away and 
spending them elsewhere. . , , . 

31378. By absenteeism do you include those large 
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Apu 22, 1907. grazing ranches that are left here with nothing but a 
_ - — herd upon them? — No, I did not include that in the 

Rev. Joseph £100,000. 

Meehan. 31370. You mean by absenteeism the case of a land- 

lord owning a country place in the county, but who 
does not reside in Ireland, and the rents are paid 
away out of the county ? — Yes, that is what I mean. 
A few of the absentee landlords may have shooting 
lodges, ibut none have seats or residences, I think, in 
the county. At least, in all North Leitrim there is 
not a single one. 

31380. Can you tell us whether that absenteeism in- 
cludes the gentleman who lias two estates, one in this 
county and another in another county, and he lives in 
that other county, or do you refer solely to men who 
are absolutely absent from Ireland?— I mean to say 
that of the estates in Leitrim the vast majority of 
the landlords live elsewhere, having an agent, an ex- 
tremely clever man, and it is he alone who has to 
deal with the tenants. 


31381. Do you mean by elsewhere out of Ireland ? — 
For the greater part on the Continent or in England. 
Lord Massey, for instance, takes about £24,000 out 
of the county and no one has ever seen him in 
Connaught. Then there is Mr. Clements of Glenbuoy. 
I have it on the authority of his agent that even he 
only saw Mr. Clements once. That is a sample of 
absenteeism. 

31382. I am not arguing the question; I wanted 
to know the fact? — Yes, ancl I want to bring out the 
fact that that is one of the great losses of Co. Leitrim, 
no money being spent in the county. If we had these 
landlords living here the money would be spent and 
-circulated in the county. The rent raised would not 
then be a dead “ loss ’ ' to the county. 

31383. Sir John Colomb. — Isn't it a fact that Lord 
Massey lives and keeps a large staff in Co. Limerick ? — 
If he does, that is no benefit to Leitrim. 

31384. You mean Leitrim against the world. Is 
that it? — I should prefer he would live in Limerick 
rather than in London, and in London rather than 
on the Continent, but I should prefer, first of all, 
that he would live here and spend his money here. 

31385. Comparing Leitrim with Sligo you consider 
that by reason of absenteeism Leitrim is a great deal 
worse off than Sligo? — Yes, a great deal worse off, 

31386. The presence of the landlords who live in 
Sligo is a great advantage to that county? — Yes; one 
of the best landlords in the country, Sir Josslyn Gore- 
. Booth, lives in Sligo. 

31387. You consider that landlords living in their 
• demesnes is a great advantage, to a district? — De- 
cidedly. 

31388. Sir Francis Mo watt. — You estimate the loss 
by absenteeism at £100,000 a year. I wish to under- 
stand how you come to those figures ?— I take it on the 
valuations as given in Thom’s Directory of the several 
estates in the county, and 1 include the landlords liv- 
ing in the county, and I find that the total valuation 
is something like £120,000. Then deducting the valua- 
tion of those residing in the county I say. roughly, that 
£100,000 is the amount of money taken out of the 
county and expended elsewhere. I have no better 
means of getting at it. It is a very rough estimate, 
and I do not rely very much on those figures. Check- 
ing this return by what I otherwise know, I am 
nearly sure it is not less, but it may be a great deal 
more. 

31389. Mr. Sutherland.— I s emigration from Co. 
Leitrim on the increase? — The statistics establish 
that. I have been watching Whittaker’s Almanac, 
and the emigration from Leitrim seems to be about 
a thousand constantly. It was so every year between 
1891 and 1991. In the ten years the population sank 
from 78,618 to 69,343, i.e., by 9,275. Allowing for 
the natural increase of population, this would in fact, 
average a. good deal over 1,000 a year. Again the 
authority just named states that in 1903 1,082 aban- 
doned the county. Of course, the population is 
going down, and 1,000 upon 69,000, or rather upon 
67,000, which was about the actual population in 
1903, is a far greater drain than 1,000 upon 78,618, 
the population of County 'Leitrim in 1891. In the 
last return — that for 1905 — the emigration was 835, 
i.e., 1 -20 per cent, on the 1901 census return. It 
would be a much higher percentage on the real popu- 
lation of 1905. During the decade 1891-1901 the 
average annual decline was 1 -17 per cent.* 

31390. At what age do the people emigrate? — Just 
when they are strong enough to earn a living abroad. 


31391. You consider that a very great drain on the 
energies of the county? — It is. 

31392. Is that the principal drain?— It is certainly 
a drain of £120,000 a year on the oounty. Take the 
case of a thousand people who leave Leitrim every 
year, full of energies which go to the building up o£ 
another country. I think economists agree that each 
of these persons costs £120 to the county to rear and 
educate him until he is lit to leave it, and most eco- 
nomists say the figure should be £200. But if we 
take the thousand at £120 each, that gives us 
£120,000 a year. ^ But that is hardly the worst feature 
of it, because the best and most energetic men and 
women go, and the wastrels remain behind. 

31393. A great deai of the difficulty arises from the 
fact that it is the people least qualified to make the 
best of the country that remain ? — Yes, and naturally 
the l-ace will go down in n very short time too. Some 
people maintain that the Celtic rao? is not as good 
now as it has been, that this is already telling on ii 

31394. Chairman.— I wish to ask you one general 
question that arises out of an answer that you gave 
to Six- John Colomb. You seem to hold the opinion 
tihat it is an advantage to the county that the land- 
lords should live there and spend their money amongst 
the people of the county? — That is my view at the 
present time, but I should be very sorry to have 
living in the country a landlord such as we had in 
Killarga, who spent his money in the country, hut 
who knew the state of every fanner, and whenever 
he saw a farmer able to bear an increase of rent 
he put it on. But with the landlords’ power clipped 
we should be glad to have them in the country. 

31395. Take it as a general proposition, you would 
think it a good thing that the landlords should live in 
their places, and spend their money in the country ?— 
Yes, and not only that but take a leading part in 
promoting the we I fare of the country, as for instance 
the individual landlord mentioned does. 

31396. Would you be disposed also to agree to the 
general proposition that no man of energy and brains 
is likely to voluntaidly ' reside in a place'where he has 
nothing to do? — Yes, but I think he would be a very 
unfortunate kind of man who did not get plenty to 
do anywhere he is placed. 

31397. Take an energetic man of intellect; he is 
■not likely to live in a place where he 'has nothing to 
do. As a general proposition you would agree to 
that ?— Yes ; I think a man like that will go to where 
most life and work are to be found. 

31398. Such a man would look for work to do? — 
Yes, .and he would find heaps of it to do in this 
country. 

31399. Now, if you buy from the landlord compul- 
sorily or otliei-wise all the land that he .possesses what 
is .there that you can suggest for him to devote his 
energies to ? — In the first place if you have a landlord, 
<i member of an old family that has lived in the 
country for a couple of hundred yeans, I think he 
ouglittohavea taste for stopping on and improving 
the place known to him as his old family home. I 
think he should take a very great interest in elevating 
all the people round about him, and so on. If he 
lived in County Leitrim he would find a great deal to 
do ready at his hand. 

31400. Many landlords are fond of farming in their 
own way? — Yes, and taking one instance, I know of 
a landlord who has devoted a vast deal of time to 
daffodil culture. Let a man develop any taste, and 
he will find plenty of opportunity for cultivating it. 
It is only a man with a want of intellect or energy 
that won’t find enough to do. 

31401. But even for daffodil culture you require 
some land ? — Yes, but we are supposing he has not 
given away his acres, and the family home remains 
to him. 


31402. Would you be disposed to agree that in order 
to retain landlords in the country that a certain 
amount of land on which they could do these things 
should be left to them. You would not be disposed to 
agree to the compulsory purchase of land right up to 
the front door of the landlord’s house? — I should be 
x’eluctant to let them have land from which they 
evicted tenants and left them to live or die on the 
mountains and morasses. In any case experience 
shows they never prosper on such land. 

31403. Where would you draw the line?— I aux 
afraid you would have to take up each individual 
case, and draw the line in that way. 
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31404. You do not think any general rule could be 
found to apply in all cases ? — I am afraid I have not 
devoted any thought to this matter at *11. 

31405. Would you be disposed to support any claim 
that might 'be made to acquire land within the de- 
mesne wall? — No, I would not, except the landlord 
-was making no use whatever of his land and these 
lands were going back. But where there is un- 
tenanted land going to wreck and ruin, and people 
at the same time starving for want of land or means 
of subsistence, then I think it becomes a question 
whether the demesne wall should not be invaded. 

31406. You mean there should be a committee of 
experts in the country side who are to decide whether 
the place was properly or improperly farmed? — No, I 
would not decide it in that way. But if ever that be 
contemplated — and I do not know that it is — I cer- 
tainly think there should be a Court of Appeal of 
some kind. 

31407. Yon agree with the general proposition? — 
Yes, that the landlords should remain in the country 
and spend their money here, and the more good men 
of means and leisure we have in the country the bet- 
ter for the country. 

31408. And in order to achieve that object it 
would be necessary for the landlord to retain a certain 
amount of land? — Yes, and a large amount of land. 

31409. Sir John Colomb.— I know that this is a 
thorny subject, but it is somewhat important, that 
of sporting, and if you are attracting men to remain 
in the country sporting has, at all events, an in- 
fluence with the young men. Now, do you not also 
think that if men are to be induced to remain and 
spend their money ’n the country, that sporting is 
an attraction for them ? — Yes, certainly. 

31410. Game and fish looked at from a national 
point of view are a national asset ?— Certainly, but I 
would not reserve it exclusively for the landlords, 
because if you do, the result, I think, will be that 
the game will deteriorate. If the landlord, for in- 
stance, has the total game rights of hunting hares 
and can go on tenants’ lands for that purpose as he 
likes, do you think the tenant will have any hesita- 
tion in killing a hare any time he comes across one ? 
But if the tenant and the landlord have combined 
rights I think that would be a great advantage, be- 
cause you are not excluding the tenant. Rural life, 
compared with town life is dark enough, and a great 
many people have a taste for hunting, and I think 
they should be allowed to indulge it. 

31411. Mr. O'Kelly. — Y ou answered Sir John 
Colomb that game is a national asset? — I may not 
fully understand the question. I should like to' have 
a definition of national asset.. 

31412. Sir J ohn Colo-mb. — T ake the case of salmon 
fishing. That industry affects the riparian pro- 
prietors and the general welfare of the country. Do 
you propose that where a landlord had a salmon 
nver passing through his land, and the land passed 
to the tenants, that then the exclusive right of fisli- 
mg and preserving the river should cease to be the 
landlord’s ? — I should say that it would be far 
better that that exclusive right should cease, and 
that the tenant should be allowed an interest in the 
fishT an ^ 80 ^ induced to assist in keeping up the 

31413. Take the case of the property of a landlord 
Who has a residence in the neighbourhood, and there 
as a salmon fishery going through untenanted land ?— 
+ii «P S * , s ^°nM simply say that the tenants have 
tee first right to the salmon in the river going 
through their lands, and certainly the landlord should 
not go and grab all that right to himself. 

31414. But the landlord now owns the property and 
exercises an exclusive right to the river and the 
tenants are not charged in any sense of the word 
tor the river? — .Well, in my opinion the tenants have 
quite as good a right to the river as the landlord, 
wf course the landlord took that and every other right 
he could gobble up! 

. 31415. We were agreed on the desirability of attract- 
ing landlords to stay in the country, and I am now 
taking a concrete case to get your opinion. Before 
”?*, ?T e °* the landlord has the exclusive 

t"° a salmon river, but the property passes under 
tee Purchase Acts into the hands of the tenants. 
a* +ifi U8I jn® right of fishing has been in the hands 
i the landlord, and by the statutory terms of the 
greement has been excluded from the tenants. Now ' 
when the property passes, do you propose that the 


tenants are to pay for their new right of fishing, or 
that it should be thrown in with the bargain of the 
purchase of the land ? — My view is that since the 
landlord has the right, even his right is not to be 
confiscated. He has that right for. I suppose, the pre- 
scribed time, but he has that right, and it is a legal 
right, and he is not to be deprived of it. But, in 
my opinion, it would be much more wise for him to 
share that right with the tenants on some basis or 
other, because then he would get up a public spirit 
to preserve the fishing both for himself and all 
'"there. If that asset were run on economical lines 
it might he made a valuable property for the whole 
community. 

31416. Do you mean that the landlord should have 
a right, but not the exclusive right, to fish, that the 
tenants and the landlord are to have the fishing 
rights amongst them, and that anybody can fish there 
who likes? — Decidedly not. 

31417. I am glad to know that — what do you pro- 
pose? — There should be some set rules so that any- 
body wishing to go there and fish must first get 
permission from some authority. Suppose the land- 
lord and tenants had a committee and owned the 
fishing rights between them, then you would have the 
public spirit of the tenants trying to put down poach- 
ing for the sake of being able to fish there themselves 
when they got permission, and also in order that 
the fishing might be an economic benefit to the whole 
district. As things are they are running to riot. Of 
course it is now quite natural that any man who can 
get a fish takes it provided nobody is looking. 

31418. Mr. Kavanagh. — You do not object to dual 
ownership in sporting rights?— They are not at all 
on the same basis, but on different principles alto- 
gether. 

31419. Mr. 'Sutherland. — What you then want is a 
Board of Conservators, the same as there is in Eng- 
land, where the fishing is managed in the interests of 
the people and there is no question of private rights ? 
— Yes, that seems to be what is wanted. 

31420. Mr. O’Kelly. — Who derives the profits from 
the fishing ? — As far as I know it is in the hands of 
some gentlemen in Sligo. At all events Leitrim 
people get no advantage out of it, except they nab an- 
odd stray fish. 

31421. Even in Sligo or I.eitrim who derives the- 
profits from the salmon fishing? — Well, I can only 
say that certainly it is nobody in Leitrim. 

31422. Would you say it is anybody in Sligo?— I. 
really am not aware. 

31423. Do you know what the constitution of the- 
Board of Conservators is? — No, I don’t fish, and I 
know very little about it. 

31424. Can you give any opinion on the matter? — 
My opinion on the subject would be very worthless. 

31425. Do you know that the people along the Moy 
do not derive a particle of benefit from the fishing 
there?— I should expect they did not since the people 
along the river here do not derive any benefit from 
it, but if things were right they should derive some 
benefit. 

31426. What description of things do you apply the 
right to?— That the people have the main right to 
all the fish that go past their doors. It is naturally 
God’s provision for their food, and they should have, 

31427. Are you satisfied with the constitution of' 
the authority that at present Administers these mat- 
ters ? — I am decidedly of opinion that the rights of the 
people in the matter are in no way regarded. The 
natural rights of the people to these fish that go past 
their doors are utterly denied to them. 

31428. Therefore you are not satisfied with the pre- 
sent constitution of the Conservators ? — If the present 
constitution of the Conservators be of such a nature 
that this, which I describe, is legal, then I am de- 
cidedly against it. 

31429. What are yon describing ?— Fishing on the 
Bonnet, on rivers about here. 

31430. Mr. Sutherland.— Are you aware on what 
basis the right to salmon fishing rests in Ireland. Is 
it purely a prescriptive right?— AH I know about it 
is that the people have no right to fish here, and if 
they tried to catch a salmon, unless they were very 
quick, they would get jail for it. 

31431. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D oes this seem 
to be your view:— That game and fishing’ are great 
national assets in the sense that they could be made 
great and developed for adding considerably to the 
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resources of the nation ? — Exactly. That is precisely 
what I mean. 

31432. And to do that the best plan would be to 
transfer them to the occupier on reasonable terms of 
compensation ?— Yes, at least in part. 

31433. Mr. Sutherland. — That is just my point. 
If there is to be a transference of the fishing there is 
no need to compensate the man who had no rights to 
begin with, and hence I asked what is the foundation 
of the salmon fishing rights in Ireland? — I have 
stated I am unable to say, but in the case put by Sir 
John Colomb I understood him to make out that the 
landlord had prescriptive rights, and, of course, in 
that case I would not confiscate his rights. 

31434. Sir John Colomb.— That is one of the things 
in property which is called an incorporeal heredita- 
ment, which is a valuable asset to owners. All I 
wanted to know is, if you are going to take those 
rights from the owner who is legally in possession of 
fishing in the river and transfer them to numerous 
people who live along the river would you compensate 
the landlord in respect of that?— I would look at his 
right, and if he had a long tenure based upon a good 
right, I would compensate him for being deprived of 


areas entrusted to their charge. That is the princinal 
need of the district I belong to. It was also th 
opinion of Mr. Tuk e that the best thing for ft! 
improvement of congested districts was the making 
of railways and other means of communication The 
case for the railways is made in an article I hannen 
to have written for the New Ireland Review * and T 
will hand in a copy of the article. 


it. 

31435. In depriving the landlord of a valuable and 
lettable asset would you give that to tenants who had 
never enjoyed it, for nothing? — If you come to look 
at what rights the landlord enjoyed originally I think 
the tenants have the superior right. I think it is 
based on natural right, and nothing legal can do away 
with natural right. That is my opinion. 

31436. Mr. Sutherland.— But surely the tenant 
has no more legal right than the landlord if they enjoy 
the same fishing. The fishing should be used in the 
interests of the general public?— If it be natural 
rights. If the people have the right to live and God 
Almighty sends fish past their doors, I think they 
should have the first claim to them. 

31437. Take the case of sea fishing, you would never 

think of making a provision like that in that case? 

They are in qu>'te different positions altogether. 

31438. I do not wish to argue the point with you, 
except to point out to you that if the landlords’ rights 
. exclusive fishing are bad in the case of a salmon 
river then the rights of the tenants would be equally 
bad ?— 1 do not admit that. The landlord wants the 
S | IOrC ’ T but tenant wants the right to live. 
31439. Sir John Colomb— This is not a case in- 
volving the question of the use by public and the 
preservation of the fish. In that case in England 
there would be boards instituted for the purpose of 
regulating the fishing, and any income would go to 
the rates and everybody would profit bv that. If in 
this case the fishing is a natural right, would that not 
include the right of everybody to fish and not merely 
those who happened to have holdings bordering on the 
i, rf K 0U ij a !? tlle r ' eht fish on natural rights, 
then why should the man who lias a holding bordlring 
on the river have the right to fish and the man with 
riJht? & "f, bol ' dwm g »n the river have no such 
right?— If that argument is to hold good, then it 
Duteh S? ft® ?“ tural ri ght of the French, 
bmitAf til f ?a , nlSh *? co ™% , wlthin the three miles 
°o th Iri 1 coast and fis}l as they liked, 
lntion SuTraatAN ' D -— No > that is a conventional regu- 

Mr. Sutherland. — O h, no 

to™ 44 ?- CHAIaMA ^'- Is there anything else vou wish 
to mention to the Commission?— The lalt point I wish 
to put before the Commission is in regard to the 
question “What changes am suggested for 1 DettenW 
the peopieofthe congested areas in Leitrim?” Therf 

The 1 t0 bri, « iorward - 

to do M.hray making itself, bat it should do S it 

G„™r„t°^ if* 

sary for the betterment of particular parts of the 


31441. Mr. O'Kelly.— Y ou say in your memoran- 
dum of evidence, • Let it be clearly understood I do 
not favour confiscation— righting wrongs by other 
wrongs.” Will you kindly explain what you mean 
by that language ?— Suppose you decide to carry out 
migration, and that a man has a large farm which 
he has held for a number of years, and which could 
be utilised for the easement of congestion, I decidedly 
would not advocate taking that farm from that man 
unless it were obtained at a fair valuation. 

31442. Would that be a wrong?— To seize upon a 
farm and take it would certainly be a wrong. * 

31443. I want to understand what you mean by 
saying you would not be in favour of rightino- wrongs 
by other wrongs? — The other wrongs to which I refer 
are the wrongs which were inflicted upon the tenants 
of the country by confiscating their property and driv- 
ing them to the morasses and mountains : and bv 
piling on rents whenever the tenant was seen to be 
strong enough to bear it. 


1 am afraid " e . are Siting away from the 
subject. You say Let it be clearly understood I do 
not advocate confiscation ; I do not commend riehtino- 
wrongs by other wrongs.” What other wrongs do you 
object to?— In my opinion, it would be a wrong to 
take from a man a large farm even if he did not 
need it without giving fair compensation for it. 

31445. Quite so ; but did anyone ever suggest taking 
a farm from a man without saying that fair com- 
pensation would be given for it?— Never, but it is 
well that our ideas on the subject should be perfectly 


31446 I quite agree ; that is why I put the ques- 
tion ?— I wrote that pretty hurriedly, and it may not 
be as clear as I should wish it. 


31447. Did you ever hear a Nationalist Member of 
1 ar Lament or any man on a public platform in Co. 
Uutnm suggest that if a grazing farm should be taken 
ini f fi urpoSf ’ of enlarging or improving the hold- 
ings of the small men, that they were not quite pre- 
pared to give full value for the land so taken ?-No, 


31448. And so there is no case in Co. Leitrim where 
lighting wrongs by other wrongs was ever exercised? 
—Never to my knowledge. 

. 31449 ; Therefore I dare say that sentence of yours 
is purely academic ?-No, I do not know that it is 


nil ? 60 ;.. 1 ™ ea " “ ^fion to the actual facts of 
public life in Co. Leitrim ?--' The sentence is put in 
in order to enable us to have clear ideas on the subject. 

^in you sayt : “Personally I ac- 
tf<?n ,&V‘ tuatl01 b and I only urge.” What situa- 
£ o? *»■ "»« — 

1 getln ln , the wa y y° u put it. Do yon 
utwi/ afe S01 F , for the P resent position ?— I ani 
thoroughly sympathetic with the 
llmk no people in the world have suf- 
7j ud ™S S as I know them to have suffered in 
my own parish. 

cenf 4 £ :l ha t i8 l 1 } 6 meaning of “ personally I ac- 
aituAt^n ai , fcuatl0 ! 1 1 , Doesn't that suggest that the 
that exis f ed before would be more commend- 
vof »n/r Ur Vlew i- r a.™ afraid not. I am afraid 
of rlinto i aie , rather disputing all along on points 
of rhetoric, and not on points of fact. 

do , y° u moan by accepting the situa- 
tenmf-v i,° U d ° ^ ot me . an that you are sorry that the 
a g»p of the land ?-Decidedly not. 

enti?elv d gh ^ d .L hat tbey have ’ and 1 think tkat is 
of S ? Q U( \ to their own exertions and the exertions 
of their leaders in Parliament. 


3 -mcc „ . , ^ r - George Hewson examined. 


of your estate?— I own 


31456. You are a landowner in this district ?- 


-I am. 


* fee Now Ireland Review, Mar, 1907. 
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rr “ acres. 

SfSS- Tenanted or untenanted?— All untenanted. 

' , u ° y° u farm that principally ? — I farm a 
T t bulk 01 "V land is mountain, 

and I keen Scotch sheep on it. 
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31460. You have no tenanted land at all ? — Not in 
Leitrim. 

31461.— Sir John Colomb.— Y ou are also a con- 
siderable land agent? — Yes. 

31462 . Chairman. — What is the first point you 
■wish to make ? — That a blot in the present system is 
the present classification of congested districts. 
There are slums in Kildare and many other counties 
which want re-settling and re-adjusting as much as 
any other part of Ireland. The great tendency of 
the Congested Districts Board is to spend money on 
places which have in the past been advertised, to the 
exclusion of less known districts, where help may be 
wanted just as much. The time has not arrived for 
the transfer of the duties of the Congested Districts 
Board to the Land Commission. The latter has a 
great deal more to do than they can do, and any 
addition to their duties would probably lead to great 
confusion. In order to get districts properly repre- 
sented, the Board might be increased by, say, three 
members, and half the Board should retire by rotation 
.every three years, and not be eligible for re-election 
ior a further period of three years. The outgoing 
members might be replaced by persons from different 
districts, and this should insure the wants of ell 
districts being ultimately attended to. The Board 
would be the better of a small ex-officio element, 
which might be composed of those members who have 
been the best attendants at committee meetings since 
the creation of the Board. 

31463. Chairman. — You mean by ex-officio mem- 
bers honorary members? — Yes. A great many mem- 
bers appear to attend every meeting of the Board, 
and the Board would be much at a loss without them. 
31464. You would not allow them to retire? — No. 
31465. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say half the Board 
should retire and not be eligible for re-election for 
three years. I suppose you are aware that the work 
of the Congested Districts Board is a highly technical 
work? — I think it .is more practical. 

31466. It is highly practical work? — Yes. 

31467. I suppose you will agree that it is both 
practical and technical? — Yes. 

31468. How long do you think it would take a man 
after joining the Board to understand the business of 
the Board ? — If an intelligent man, I do not think it 
would take him very long. In addition to that the 
new members would be kept straight by the old mem- 
bers. 

31469. Do you think it wise that just when a man. 
had learned the technique, and had acquired a 
knowledge of the Board’s work that then he should 
be disqualified from further service ? — My object is 
to get the various congested counties represented on 
the Board. 

31470. Do you think it wise to have a representa- 
tive from each county? — Not from each county, but 
men from Leitrim, Clare and Mayo for one term, 
"hen these men had served their term of three years, 
and had seen that all the wants of their respective 
counties had been attended to to a certain extent, 
tney would be replaced by men from some other 
counties. 

31471. Have you any reason to be dissatisfied with 
P resen t personnel of the Board? — Not at all. 
31472. Then why are you suggesting a change in 
the constitution of the Board ? — Because I think the 
present personnel of the Congested Districts Board 
nave very rightly and properly looked after their 
cwn districts very well, ana other districts require 
mb infusion of local blood to get their interests 
looked after. 6 

1 ^ ou say that the present members have 

looked after their own districts. Have you got any 
? ata . to substantiate that statement? — Yes I have, 
or instance, the Swinford district, which has been 
exceedingly well looked after, and exceedingly well 
worked. I think it is perhaps now time that the 
moved on elsewhere. 

31474. Do you think that is due to the member- 
ip of Father Denis O’Hara, or due to the great 
na urgent need of the people living there in very 
pat congestion ?— I think that Father Denis O’Hara 
wed in that district, and knew the needs of the 
people and urged them perfectly rightly, and I wish 
somebody from here to do the same. 

Tv/ 5- Don’t you think if there was somewhere 
tame Connaught so much steeped in poverty as 
* "I 0rd ' that Father Denis O’Hara would do as much 
r it as he has done for Swinford? — I am sure he 


would, hut he has not got the local knowledge. I 
do not suggest for a moment that Father Denis 
O’Hara should retire from the Board, but I suggest 
some three members should be added. 

31476. That leads us into a very big question. 
Do you think that the Congested Districts Board have 
paid so much attention to Swinford Union simply be- 
cause Father Denis O’Hara belongs to that district, 
or simply because of the urgent needs of the district ? 
— Both. I think Father Denis O'Hara on the Board 
urged the urgent needs of that district very properly, 
and I should like to see somebody from 
this part of the country on the Board to urge the 
needs of this place also. 

31477. Suppose Father Denis O’Hara was not a 
member of the Board, do you think Swinford would 
have been neglected ?— No, but possibly the Board 
would have begun with Leitrim if we had had a re- 
presentative there. 

31478. You won’t be surprised to hear that long 
before Father Denis O’Hara was there at all a great 
deal was done for Swinford Union? — Yes, I know 
that — a great deal. 

31479. Sir John Colomb. — Have you a personal 
knowledge of Mayo and other counties ? — I have. 

31480. Chairman. — Don’t you think that a system 
of haying men on a public board like the Congested 
Districts Board to a certain extent representing 
districts would lead to a division of the Board’s 
funds ? — A division or a diversion ? 

31481. Division and diversion? — Yes, quite so, and 
I should like to see that, because I think when you 
have thoroughly looked after a district as Swinford 
has been so thoroughly looked after, it is time to 
move on. 

31482. There are eight congested counties, and do 
you think it would be a good thing to give each of 
these counties so much money no matter what the 
peculiar necessities might be in any one of them? — 
No, I do not think so. 

31483. Would not that he the effect of having re- 
presentatives from the different counties on the 
Board ? — No, I do not think so. You must go in some 
sort of order. You could not change all the congested 
districts in Ireland at once. If you like to do the 
thing without any suspicion of partiality put the 
names of the different counties in a hat, and take 
them up one by one. 

31484. That is assuming that each congested county 
is as badly in need of funds as another? — Personally 
I think certain districts are. 

31485. Can anybody judge as to that except those 
who have all the details of the questions before them ? 
— Quite so and that rather accentuates my point. If 
you have these three extra, members on the Board 
who will retire by rotation, the claims of all the 
districts will be brought before the Board. The 
gentleman from Leitrim, for instance, would urge the 
claims of Ms county, and they would be thoroughly 
attended to by the Board. That is my point. 

31486. Don’t you think your object could be best 
attained if the Board were to hold a sitting more 
often than they do in the congested localities? — 
Possibly this would be of use, but the object would 
not be so well attained, as by having a representative 
from the county who thoroughly knew the county, 
and would urge its claims. 

31487. Sir John Colomb. — Represent each congested 
county in turn on the Board ?— Yes, that is my sug- 
gestion. 

31488. Chairman.- — What is the next thing you 
wish to say? — It is as regards the areas outside 
scheduled districts that ought to be dealt with as 
congested. _ . All electoral divisions where there are 
fifty families or more whose average agricultural 
rent does not exceed £5, or whose holdings do not 
exceed ten acres, should be provisionally declared 
congested. The Board officials should by degrees visit 
these places, and make short reports on which they 
could decide whether they should be finally declared 
congested or not. 

31489. Mr. O’Kelly. — What do you mean by pro- 
visionally declared congested ? — I mean that you could 
get to know in certain districts whether there are 
congested spaces, and they should report to whoever 
the authority is that these slums — to use a short 
word — want re-adjusting, and they should be put on 
the schedule. Put it that way if you like. 

31490. Chairman. — What is your opinion on 
schemes of migration? — Any question of migration 
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must depend on 'whether the lands to which migra- 
tion takes place are situated in a district where the 
habits of the occupier are of a similar nature to 
those of the migrant. You might as well bring a 
Meath man to live in Connemara, as bring a Gwee- 
dore man to live in Roscommon. Part of Roscommon 
could, perhaps, be suitably used to relieve congestion 
in that county, and there are large tracts in Mayo 
which could, no doubt, be bought to enlarge holdings 
there. 

31491. Mr. O’Kelly. — O f course you know County 
Donegal ? — Yes. 

' 31492. And Connemara? — I do know it, but not very 
well. 

31493. Whom have you in your mind when you 
speak of the Gweedore men ? — I have any man who 
lives in a congested district, who has plenty of turf, 
seaweed, and mountain grazing ; if you bring him 
to Meath he goes to an absolutely different class of 
life to that to which he is accustomed. 

31494. But you talk of bringing him to Roscom- 
mon ?— Yes, exactly the same thing applies there too. 
Their habits and nature are quite different, and you 
cannot successfully bring men from a country where 
they have had turf, etc., to a country where they will 
have none of the accessories to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

31495. Who is the Gweedore man you have in your 
mind? — I mean a West Donegal man, if you like. 

31496. What type of man is he ? — Some of them 
live on a bog holding and others a holding along the 
sea shore. These people have large rights for grazing 
sheep and seaweed for their manure. 

31497. Take the bog man ? — He is the man who lives 
on a bog holding. He lives beside his turf ; he has 
a grazing run for sheep, and seaweed for manure. All 
these things are to his hand, and if you transplant 
him to Meath you transplant him to a new country. 

31498. Suppose he got a farm in Roscommon, why 
should he not be able to work it? — My opinion, for 
what it is worth, in the first place is, that he would 
not go. 

31499. But assuming he does? — Assuming he does, 
then you land him on a farm in Roscommon where 
the ways of the people are absolutely different to his 
own ways. He has no turf and no water, and he has 
to look after a class of cattle he is not accustomed 


31500. What do yon mean by saying no turf or 
water? — Well, the bulk of the farms from, say, Gar- 
rick to Elphin are miles from bog. 

31501. What I want to get at is would the man be 
so deficient in the knowledge of agriculture that lie 
would not be able to woik a farm there?— I do not 
suggest that, but I think he would rather be where 
he is than in a country which he does not know. 
Tlie class of agriculture and the quality of stock is 
so different in these districts that I do not think a 
man removed from West Donegal to Meath or Ros- 
common could adapt himself at once to the altered 
circumstances unless he got assistance and instruc- 
tion. 

• 31502. You mean that he would be better steeped in 
congestion than go to where he could make a better 
living? It is altogether a problematical matter if 
you can improve him. 

31503. Then you say part of Roscommon would be 
suitable to relieve congestion in that countv. Now, 
don t you think if you transplanted a family from 
Donegal to Roscommon, the. head of the family hav- 
ing a knowledge of agricultural work, that they" would 
get. on well there ?— I rather doubt it. 

31504 What is the basis of your doubt?— The basis 
of my doubt is that life is absolutely different in Ros- 
common to life in Donegal. A Donegal man going to 
Roscommon would have to start afresh as if he was 
in a foreign country. 

31505. Mr. Sutherland.— B ut all these disadvan- 
tages would occur in a greater degree in a foreign 
country ? Not in a greater degree, because in a 
foreign country the immigrant would probably get 
virgin soil and ho would not be going into a 'place 
where the people were so absolutelv different from 
nimself. 

_ 31506. Mr. O’Keixy. — Then in your opinion a 
Donegal man would have greater difficulties going to 
live in . Roscommon than if he emigrated ? — I think it 
Would be us difficult for him, at any rate. 

+ w 07 Yc,\ h l daSS ° f land coul(1 y° u P^t him on 
there. Isn t there a great part of it what you have 


described as virgin land ?— I do not suggest he should 
be put there, because I do not think he should. 

31508. But suppose he is? — Suppose he is, I do 
not. think he would get on. 

31509. Why ? Because he does not understand agri 
culture? — No. Because he does not understand that 
class of agriculture he would have to take up to keep 
going. F 

31510. What class of agriculture is that? — I under- 
stand he would be put on a holding of twenty-eight 
acres 

31511. I want to know why a man migrated from 
Donegal to Roscommon, a man who is able to make 
a living on the bogs r.f Donegal, why it is if that man 
got- a good farm in Roscommon he could not make a 
living out of it? — I have not said that a man can 
make a living of bogs. I do not think he could. 

31512. But if he is living on bogs it must be assumed 
that lie makes his livelihood on them? — As a matter 
of fact, he does not. The man who lives on tile bogs 
sends most of his children to Letterkenny hiring fair 
turns his wool into cloth, and makes his own clothes' 
and lives there very cheap. His bog holding is merely 
a kind of accommodation letting — that is the only 
way in which I can put it. 

31513. You know Roscommon very well?— I do 
fairly. 

31514. You know the man who occupies a fifteen to 
twenty acres holding ? — Yes. 

31515. Suppose you have a surplus of land in Ros- 
common why not migrate men there from Donegal, 
bearing in mind that the man from Donegal has a 
sufficient knowledge of agriculture to enable him to 
work the new holding he gets to advantage ? — We were 
taking the Gweedore man as a type, and I do not 
■think that- that man has sufficient knowledge of agri- 
culture requisite to get on in Roscommon from she 
first. 

31516. Most llev. Dr. O'Donnell. — In answering 
that question do you bear in mind that this man 
from Gweedore 1ms gone as a young man to serve 
his apprenticeship in a very good agricultural dis- 
trict!? — Yes. Very many of them do. 

31517. Would that, modify your answer to Mr. 
O’Kelly ? — T do not think so, because, as I have said 
before, they are being sent from their own district to 
an absolutely different country. 

31518. But on the mere score of knowing tillage ? — 
On the mere score of knowing tillage I do not think 
there are any better fanners of their class than the 
industrious Gweedore man, who lias fairly decent land. 

31519. Chairman. — You admit that there has been 
no case at least that you know of where a man lias 
been migrated in this way and has failed?— Well, I 
will tell you a rather curious case that I came across 
in County Donegal the other day. I saw when going 
over a townland there the names of a number of Lei- 
trim men. It is a very well circumstanced estate, 
and these men, who had all come from Leitrim to 
Donegal, are all exceedingly poor, and they are called 
by the Donegal men planters. 

31520. Were they moved there by the Board?— No, 
but as herds for these farms. 

31521. They had not been put there on holdings ar- 
ranged for them by the Board ? — No. 

31522. Do you know of any case where a man 
failed who has been moved by the Board to a holding 
which, in the Board’s opinion, was economic and 
under conditions which the Board thought were 
favourable to him and would enable him to make a 
living ? — Not where they have been moved from a dis- 
tance, but I know of other cases. I do not know of 
any case where persons have been moved from one 
county to a new farm on another, and I cannot say 
whether they have failed or not. 

31523. Therefore it is purely a matter of opinion. 
You have no actual case of experience to quote of a 
Donegal man who moved to Roscommon and failed?— 
N o actual case, except a knowledge of the different 
classes of the two counties. 

31524. Do you know of cases where men have been 
moved from a bog holding in a county to a grass hold- 
ing in the. same county? — I do. 

31525. Do you know that in these cases many of 
them have succeeded perfectly well 1 — Many of them 
liavp. 

31526. Is there any difference so long as the grass 
.and is more or less of the same quality whether a 
man is moved to a grass holding in his own county or 
not ? Is there any reason why a man moved to a 
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grass farm in the county he belonged to should 
succeed, but if moved to another county he should 
fail ? — I think there is. The people are very clannish 
in this county, for instance. 

31527. Then failure would not be due to the man 
himself, but to the attitude of his neighbours? — That 
is possible. I do not think he would be welcomed with 
open arms, and in the second place the style of agri- 
culture in different parts of Ireland is so absolutely 
different that you cannot guarantee that the migrant 
will succeed. 

31528. I do not think you quite understood my 
question. Take the County of Sligo, for instance. 
It has many grass lands very much like the grass 
lands to be found in Roscommon. Now, if you take 
a man from a mountain holding in Sligo and place 
him in a grass holding in County Sligo and find 
that he succeeds there, is there any reason why a man 
taken from a mountain holding in Sligo should not 
succeed on a grass holding in County Roscommon? — I 
think there would be much more chance of success in 
the case of the Sligo man moved to Roscommon, where 
the habits and class of farming in these two counties 
are much the same, than there would be for the 
Donegal man moved to Roscommon. 

31529. If you find in both cases the quality of grass 
land is about the same, and you have experience of 
success in the first case, is that not a presumption for 
success in the second case ? — Assuming that all the 
conditions are equal, yes. But if you bring them 
from a distance, and put them on quite a different 
class of land to which they have been accustomed, I 
am not so hopeful. You do not know what certain 
classes of grass lands are going to do for you. 

31530. Leaving Donegal out of the question, is there 
any reason, in your opinion, why a man from a 
mountain district in Sligo, Mayo, or Galway should 
not succeed in the grass lands of Roscommon? — I 
should group Sligo and Roscommon, if you like. I 
do not see any reason why they should not succeed in 
that case. 

31531. Won’t you group parts of Mayo also? — Well, 
Mayo, as far as Tubbercurry. 

31532. There is very little difference ?— Quite so, 
but you have to know the country to get the type, 
and where they change. I do not think if you 
brought a Belmullet man to Tubbercurry he would 
be quite the same person. If you bring a man from 
a turf country, where he has always had fuel, you 
must put him into a country where he will get fuel. 

31533. Mr. O' Kelly. — In the case of the Belmullet 
man, why not? — Because the Belmullet man is ac- 
customed to a type of cattle you have not got in 
Roscommon. 

31534. Chairman. — You assume that all these small 
farmers have turf? — The bulk of them in congested 
districts have it in one way or another. 

31535. Do you know that in the Islands of Letter- 
more — for, although connected by causeways, they are 
really islands— that turf is non-existent, and they 
have to buy it? — Yes, they bring it over in lighters 
in exactly the same way as the people of Tory Island 
do. 

31536. If they buy their turf, in that case, is there 
any reason to prevent the men moved to Roscommon 
buying it? — For people who are accustomed to it it 
is a much simpler thing to bring turf by boat than 
to go thirty or forty miles for it and cart it. 

31537. It is a matter of supply and demand? — It is 
a matter of custom, where you had got it and where 
you had to buy it. 

31538. It only means that the Roscommon man has 
got a new source of supply. Now suppose for the sake 
■of argument that you break up a great deal of these 
grass lands in Roscommon into thirty-acre farms, and 
there was no turf on them, do you think a turf in- 
dustry would not spring up and that some adventu- 
rous individual would not endeavour to supply these 
people with all the turf they wanted? — I do not 
think so, or he would have to supply it at such a 
rate that these people would not pay for it. 

31539. Have you anything further to say on the 
question of congestion ?— The problem of congestion 
as a whole can never be solved. The difficulty may be 
mitigated by migration in a small way, and the 
Board might also be given the right of pre-emption, 
as can be at present exercised by landlords. This, if 
judiciously used, might in some cases enable small 
holdings to be amalgamated. The Board should under- 
take main drainage in congested districts. Establish 
■a bureau which would give all information as to 
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employment to be got in England, Ireland, . and Scot- 
land. Small holders should be encouraged to shovel 
their drains in the winter, and the standard of clean- 
liness should be encouraged as far as possible. Sub- 
division should be strictly prohibited by law. Gene- 
rally the great want is the circulation of money. 
Now that the landlords, who were more or less a 
spending medium, are gone, their place must be taken 
by somebody who will spend money for the general 
good. 

31540. Mr. O’Kelly. — Give me your reasons for 
saying that the problem of congestion as a whole can 
never be solved ? — My opinion is concerned with con- 
gestion qua congestion. To begin with, the people 
won’t migrate in shoals. There is not enough proper 
land to go round, and the problem of congestion, if 
it is to be solved at all, must be solved on the spot 
with the circumstances you have in your hands, and 
nobody can do that- uke the Congested Districts 
Board. 

31541. You say the people won’t migrate? — I do 
not think they will. 

31542. Give some fact that will substantiate that 
statement? — I merely make the statement from my 
knowledge of the people. 

31543. You make the very definite statement that 
the people won’t migrate, and I want to find out your 
reasons. Have you any experience ? — My reasons are 
my knowledge of the people, their habits, and my 
conversations with them. 

31544. Have you any concrete case where the people 
have refused to migrate? — They have never been 
asked ; it has never been said to them, here is a farm 
in Meath, will you go? 

31545. Have you a case where the people have re- 
fused to migrate to any other district? — No. 

31546. Therefore your suggestion is merely hypothe- 
tical and theoretical? — It is a pious opinion. 

31547. It is not founded on actual experience, but 
is merely an opinion which you advance ? — No. 

31548. Well, I think the people would be only too 
willing to migrate if they got fair play. You say 
“Now that the landlords who were more or less a 
spending medium are gone.” They are not all gone 
yet, but spending where ? — Well, the fashion is to say 
that all landlords are bad, but I suggest that in a 
great many places the landlords spent money on their 
property and circulated money, and I say the Con- 
gested Districts Board should take the place of these 
landlords, take up main drainage and do the work 
that would have been done by a good landlord. 

31549. There were a number of landlords spending 
their money at home. Are there many in County 
Leitrim ? — When I came to the county there were com- 
paratively a great many to what there are now. 

31550. When might that have been? — Twenty-five 
years ago. 

31551. Twenty-five years ago the landlords were 
spending their income on improving all their pro- 
perty and their tenants? — I say they lived in the 
county and spent their income in the county. 

31552. How many are there at the present . time 
living in the county and spending their incomes in 
it? — I can give you a return. 

31553. Approximately, are there half-a-dozen? — 
Quite, and over it. 

31554. How many absentee landlords are there ? — I 
am afraid there are a great many. 

31555. I am afraid there are a great many, too. 
What were they spending their money on ?— On drain- 
age and improvements, and they kept servants and 
money was circulated. 

31556. What did they do in the improvement of 
their property ? — I act for a landlord in Leitrim who 
spent very large sums in the improvement of an estate 
between this and Kiltyclogher, and even since the 
Land Act of 1881 I have personally, both on my own 
behalf and of my employers, planted over 100,000 
trees, and spent a good deal of money in one way and 
another. 

31557. Was that money borrowed from the Board of 
Works ? — No. 

31558. It was spent out of the landlord’s capital? — 
Yes. 

31559. Any paTt of it chargeable on the tenants? — 
No. 

31560. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The trees would 
not be planted on tenanted land ? : — No ; I am merely 
giving instances how money was spent in the country. 
One gentleman, Mr. Wynne, spent £18,000 in the 
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railway for which he got' no return. Mr. George 
Marsham also spent £3,000 on the same work. 

31561. Chairman. — Have you any general remarks 
to make regarding County Leitrim ? — The Congested 
Districts in this county are not similarly circum- 
stanced to those in other counties. There is no fish- 
ing population, and there are comparatively few large 
farms let on eleven months’ system, hence there is 
not much untenanted land suitable for migration, and 
practically none suitable for the enlargement of small 
holdings. The Congested Districts Board have done 
very little for this county, no doubt owing to their 
energies being employed elsewhere. Most of the fami- 
lies in the congested districts have relatives in 
America. The rents of the holdings in the congested 
districts is not an appreciable factor in the occupier’s 
yearly budget, but the system of dual ownership has 
(owing to legislation which did not go to the root 
of the question) become impossible. Owing to the 
conditions of agriculture, most farmers find it pays 
better to graze than to till land. 

31562. Sir Francis Mo watt.— Y ou say that the 
system of dual ownership has, owing to legislation, 
which did not go to the root of the question, become 
impossible. Will you develop that ?— The old cry that 
absentee landlords were the curse of the country was 
looked upon as the right one, and instead of trying to 
put a stop to that all legislation since 1881 has inten- 
sified that and has tended to drive the landlords out 
of the country and create a state of affairs in which 
the tenant has more interest in the land than the 
other party, and therefore we must go back to bed- 
rock, and the only way is to purchase. 

31563. To get rid of either the landlord or the 
tenant ? — Exactly. The tenant hopes to get his rent 
reduced at the end of fifteen years, and therefore is 
not particularly anxious to improve his holding, and 
the landlord is only a rent charger, and cannot now 
be expected to spend money on improvements. 

31564. Mr. O’ Kelly.— Going to the root of the 
question would suggest compulsory purchase? — I do 
not think so. 


31565. Do you mean that the landlord should have 
the power to evict, or that the landlord should dis- 
appear ? — That he should disappear. 

31566. But if the landlord is unwilling to disap- 
pear and you wanted to go to the root of the question, 
what remedy would you apply 1 — I do not think the 
landlord would be unwilling if he got a fair price. 

31567. But assume that he is unwilling ?— Show me 
a case where he is unwilling to disappear, and I will 
tell you. 

31568. I want to find out what you mean by going 
to the root of the question ?— What I mean is that thl 
legislation which, especially in congested districts, 
gave a man 2s. or 3s. reduction in the £1 and nothing 
else, was no good. 6 

31569. I do not think that is an answer. What do 
you mean by going to the root of the question?— I 
think .he root of the question is what the Congested 
Districts Board are trying to do now, that is raise 
tile occupier, to raise his standard *11 
round and to encourage him to make the most of the 
opportunities he has at his hand. 

rmte?; 57 *' !C ? A F RMA N-— Is there anything else you 
Zf 1 £ . bnn € before us?_It i s impossible to 
? ay -u area ’ -i or wllat valuation, ought to 
^ fhi d - by T h Sma ", oocll P i **'- I* depends 
on the size of a man’s family and hisin- 
dustry. There is practically nothing done in this 
™ tb re gf, rd to giving occupiers new holdings. 
As to whether the introduction of strangers from a 

the sameX^' 5® ,f- CCepfc f ble to P resen t occupiers in 
the same district, the only case I know of is that of 

i L D nl^i ard + i, faTm MohiU - This was bought by 
sireinfteni r ° P T? 9 T° f f rovide tor the Mas 

sereene tenants. The latter were not allowed to come 

M n»fi e 0 plaC u a 7 d t ! le land had finally to be given 
f e^cases^'H'?* there^ waT* ^^ >edl ^stric ts ^woS<£^in 

•sr SJP 

t« ld ’ , c , ourse ’ re qnire houses and offices ”uilt 
and they woulcf require money to sf^k the 

hSS ifthi 1 tbe int W ta 7 t£i?SS 

tenanted land b i„ Leitrim to Clent TOitab le un- 
families at the outside! * P Up more than 100 


31571. Mr. O’ Kelly.— I n what electoral divisim, • 
Dromard included ? — In MohiU. on 1S 

31572. Is it scheduled or non-scheduled 1 — I am not 

31573. Are there any uneconomic holding in «. 
MohiU division ?-Oh, plenty. g ln 

31574. Inn, the people of Drom.td resented it. 
migration of people from a distance? — Yes tne 

31575. Was it because the people of Dromard said 
that their condition was not a bit better than the 
cition of those whom it was proposed to migrate ° v 
that they had a prior claim ?— They said they Lj a 
prior claim to the land. J aa a 

.3.1576. Was their condition any better than the con 
dition of those whom it was proposed to migrate & 
do not know what was the condition of the peonle it 
wa. proposed m, « rate - T^y were evicted tenan t 
on the Massoieen? estate. anis 

31 577 How many of them were there?— I do 
exactly know, but, as a matter of fact Dart Tf IT 

rtMohUl.' 0 '” *" P “ PlS Wh ° live ’ d '» 

31578. Supposing the farm had been divided amono- 
strangers, what land would have been left avafiable 
for the improvement of the people who lived nn ft! 
Dromard estate ?-There was no land left th * 

3i579. That is my point. Do you think it was ten 
sonable to bring m people from a distance and rive 
over to them a farm which was needed locaUy aiJ 1 
stereotyped the congestion of the people of Dromard 
for all time ?—I do not give any opinion. I do not 

k 31580 h Dn indUCe ?i th !Hl, t0 brin ? these People there. 1 
31580. Do you think the people locally were iusti- 

dtetrtet f Sei in ,,g COngestiou being remedied in one 
district for the purpose of perpetuating it in their 
own district, congestion being remedied in a district 
atadistanceat the expense of the local people ?- 
But it was not congestion. It was the case of neoole 
who were evicted tenants. P p,& 

31582. You also say that tile land was given to the 
“ “* lh " «»f.£ 

IS 5 w " th «“' °y», ™ not ? — Of corn*.. 

ituTlS 1 thi " k “ “ * ftU Si 

mSS™* 1 ?’ , k ™4o,i._Do think tlmt if this 
Uk-e th! O b T°T out by a public board 

mnrt.Tn! ^'mgested Districts Board it would have 
dlfference ? ~I do not think so, because the 
S®,™ made by people who would have had 
Board * ° f SUCCeSS as the Congested District? 

• Cha ? b1 ^-— Have yon anything else to sav 
iJS 1 do "Ot anticipate that for 

HrJfl ! f a ( faon ? uld bp out Oil a sufficiently 

l?**® til tc ! appreciable difference in the 

wnrifl« t t 1 t- trade ‘ If , a seri °us attempt to prevent 
taking grass lands was successful, it would 
y “* ewf ‘w ,l»igPly with the store cattle trade, 
u 'V? “ nvm aw »y it would be very hard 
If J be small tenants got “economic" 
holdings they would probably follow the example of 
Ji?f ger bre , thr <? n and till as little as possible. 
st yJ e °I education makes the young dis- 
inclined to work land. Those with energy go to a 
foreign country ; others look out for a Tob in this 
filter, 1 /?’ W - y fo . w take to farming, and especially 
farmmg, for the love of it. 

■ntvaal a /’ICelly. — D o you consider the graziers 

T f! Ti ry the ec ? no,nic condition of the country ?- 
Kg a Iai X e ^fusion of them is. 

J Could we do without some of them?- You 
xir»o° ?/bout some of very nearly everything, 
fli !; 9 ‘ I 1 t su gg es ted to this Commission that if 
K 8 , "!! 18 'T , : re divided among the people that. 

Y° u d be able to do for themselves what the 
fintelf !u are doing now : that they would be. able to 
stores, and in that way do away with 
tlie middleman’s profit, which is the grazier’s profit. 
V™ ."I* th «» ™, I-I do not. 
oioau. What is your ground of difference ?— First 
oi all you have got to have on the farm a cow which 
C W Ty rears a calf > an d if a good farmer 
tear r^J he wiU get £7 or £8 for it when it is a 

SLf, I do not see how a man with a twenty-acre- 
calf ! g ’,i baif of which is in tillage, is going to keep a 
b „ a d l* 0 ?? 8 until two-and-a^alf fears old. He 
mis not got the room. 
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31591. Do you think it is possible by a different 
system of farming for a small man to finish his own 
stores? — I do not think so. They do not do it in 
tillage counties at present. 

31592. May it not be done in Ireland? — It is not 
done in Ireland in any place where that class of hold- 
ing exists. 

31593. Don’t you think the grazier is the middle- 
man making a middleman’s profits? — So is the man 
who breeds the calf. The only one who is not a 
middleman is the man who eats the beef. 

31594. I see you also refer to education. What do 
you mean by the modern style of education? — Where 
the children sent to the National Schools learn about 
the waving fields of South Africa and to play the 
piano. 

31595. Chairman. — What is the next matter you 
wish to deal with? — I want to say that creameries 
are the principal industry started in this county. 
They have their good and bad sides. The good side, 
that proper butter is made, when before the small 
farmers had not appliances to make it. The bad 
side is that a source of employment has been taken 
from the women, and nothing put in its stead, and 
that, undoubtedly, the breed of cattle is deteriorating 
from the want of proper feeding of calves. In con- 
gested districts in Leitrim, where tenants have moun- 
tain grazing rights, much could be done by draining 
and fencing these mountains, and, incidentally, en- 
hancing the value of sporting rights. Planting is 
also largely required. There is a considerable quan- 
tity of coal, flags, and iron ore in the Arigna dis- 
trict which cannot be properly worked for want of 
easy access to a port; an outlet to Sligo would most 
likely largely develop the resources of that country. 
The Arigna Mining Company was started some years 
ago by a few others and myself. 

31596. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Tou mention a min- 
ing company. Is it a coal mine ? — Coal and flags. 

31597. Sir John Colomb. — Is it working now? — 
Yes, and near Drumkeeran some enterprising gentle- 
men are also working coal mines, but they are very 
much handicapped for want of means to get the coal 
away. 

31598. That is their difficulty ? — That is their diffi- 
culty and our difficulty. 

31599. Chairman. — What is your next point? — 
That I have advised several clients to sell outlying 
farms in other counties. 

31600. What is the point of that? — Merely that 
it is stated that the landlords have 'been unwilling to 
sell. I would like also to say that the late Right 
Hon. John Wynne spent large sums squaring farms, 
making roads, planting, etc., in Counties Sligo and 
Leitrim. The present Mr. Owen Wynne has done 
much planting, and spent a large sum in opening 
up backward districts with a new railway. I have 
on behalf of owners expended considerable sums in 
drainage, etc. An uncle of mine altered the whole 
face of a district in County Kerry in the seventies, 
squaring farms, putting up buildings, etc. 

31601. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Did Mr. Wynne make the 
railway ? — Forty-two miles of railway were made. The 
money was raised by local guarantee, and he spent 
£580 a year over it for very nearly twenty years, and 
for that he never got a penny. Three or four other 
landlords practically took the place of guaranteeing 
baronies. 

31602. Is there any prospect of their ever getting 
any of their money back ?•— There never was any pros- 
pect of their ever getting a copper back. 

31603. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did some of the 
occupiers join in that guarantee? — I do not think so. 

31604. I was speaking to one yesterday who said 
he did ? — I think he must be a landlord. 

31605. He belongs to Ballintogher ? — I think I 
know the name, but he is as much. a landlord as an 
occupier. 

31606. Chairman. — Has not all that railway scheme 
'been rearranged ? — Yes, it was swamped with a paper 
capital which we reshuffled altogether, and the guar- 
antees expired last year. The line was financed at 
the time of the Glasgow Bank smash, on had lines, 
i.e., by paper instead of sovereigns, and these people 
had to pay on their guarantee. 

31607. It is now arranged with certain blocks of 
debentures ?— It is just in the same way as certain 
classes of stock on other railways, and is doing very 
Well now. 

31608. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As regards the 
fixing of rents, don’t you think the rents would have 
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been very much lower along that line if the railway 
had not b.een built? — When I mentioned that fact to 
the Commissioners it was always jeered at. I do not 
know whether they take the railway into account or 
not. It never appears on the pink schedule. 

31609. Chairman. — What is tlie next thing you 
wish to tell us?— I may say that on small properties 
on which I am agent for the last ten years I have re- 
ceived the year’s rental one year with another in 
Mayo, Leitrim, and Donegal. As an investment I 
would rather have a large property of small holders 
if fairly circumstanced than large tenants. In the 
latter case, if a tenant is insolvent the loss incurred 
by his failure is much greater than by the failure 
of a small tenant. Chi many congested estates for 
which I have been agent I have almost invariably 
collected the year’s rent one year with another except 
under special circumstances. The fact of arrears 
being allowed to accumulate is generally the result 
of mismanagement. 

31610. Mr. O'Kelly. — That is a grazing ranch? — 
No, that is a different thing. 

31611. Chairman. — The next point is? — I do not 
think that the price at which the Board has bought 
can be taken as a basis on which they can expect to 
buy other estates. The Board get cheap lots of what 
may be called bankrupt stock, but there is no reason 
why others who do not wish to sell, except for public 
reasons, should be compelled either directly or in- 
directly to accept such prices. 

31612. Mr. O’Kelly. — What do you mean by pub- 
lic reasons? — Reasons for the public good — -to change 
the occupier into the owner. 

31613. Do you think many of the landlords wonld 
subscribe to your views on that point ? — I am perfectly 
certain that they would he prepared to sell at a fair 
price. 

31614. What do you mean by a fair price? — At a 
price that will not involve them in too much loss. 

31615. Have they accepted a price that would in- 
volve them in any loss ? — Yes, I have done so myself, 
unfortunately. 

31616. Under the Act of 1903? — Yes, I have sold 
very nearly thirty estates since the Act of 1903 was 
passed. 

31617. And the result was a loss to the landlord? — 
Yes. 

31618. In how many of the thirty cases? — I will 
send you in a return if you wish it. 

31619. I would rather you gave it now if your 
memory can help you. In how many of the forty 
estates has the landlord suffered by the sales ? — There 
are six estates that I have actually got through, and 
certainly in four of them the landlord has suffered. 

31620. Then you have not sold forty estates? — No,, 
but I have lodged agreements for the sale of so many- 
estates. 

31621. Out of the six sold you have had four losses T~ 
— Yes. 

31622. Notwithstanding the bonus? — Yes. 

31623. Chairman. — By loss you mean that the land- 
lord is left with a reduced income? — Yes. 

31624. Mr. O’Kelly. — In what did the loss con- 
sist? — Well, the landlord investing his money at 
trustee i‘ate got less than the average net rental. 

31625. What percentage did he get ? — About 3£ per 
cent. I will send you in a return if you wish. 

31626. This is very important. You say that out. 
of the six estates you sold you had four losses, and 
that when the landlord invested his money the return- 
at 3£ per cent, was less than the net income he was. 
receiving before the sale ? — That is so. 

31627. Why did he sell? — There are a great many 
reasons that induce a landlord to sell. 

31628. Will you give the reasons that induced' 
these particular landlords to sell? — They considered' 
that the Act of 1903 having been passed, and salea 
being general over Ireland, they might as well get 
out. In the bulk of the estates where <a landlord sells 
at, say, the middle price between the zones, he must 
make a loss. It is only in a mortgaged estate that 
he can make money. 

31629. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What deduce 
tions did you make in these cases ? Did you deduct, 
the local rate ? — I know what each landlord has been, 
getting every year from his estate. The remittance, 
I make to him every year I take as his net income. 

31630. But did you deduct the local rate, because, 
when a landlord sells out he has not to pay it ? — He. 
has not to pay it now. 
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Apr. 22, 1907. 31631. Except as occupier? — Yes, that is so. 

>- -v-f- — - $1632. In the case of untenanted land he had to 

Mr. George pay it? — In untenanted land he had to pay it. 
Hevrson. 31633. Mr. 0’ Kelly. — Can you give any reason 

why the landlord sold? He was getting a certain 
income from his property, and he turned round and 
sold his property at a sum which meant a less net 
income to him? — Because the Act of Parliament has 
been passed. 

31634. The Act of Parliament has got nothing to 
do with it. Here is the case of a man who has been 
getting £1,000 a year from his estates, and he de- 
termines to sell them although he knows he will only 
get £800 a year in future. Why should he do that? 
— Because he prefers the money and security in the 
other case even to money invested in Irish land. 

31635. Is it because he knows that the income from 
Irish land is precarious, and depends a good deal 
on many circumstances, and he prefers a fixed in- 
come ? — Yes. 

31636. Don’t you think there is no loss involved in 
a case of that kind ? — I tell you there is. 

31637. Why did he sell then, if there was? — For the 
same reason that a person may sometimes sell Consols 
or anything else at a loss. 

31638. But I do not see why a landlord should sell 
a profit of £1,000 a year in order to buy a profit of 
£800 a year? — You have bought Consols at 114, and 
sometimes sold them at 88, and you could not help it. 

31639. Mr. Kavanagh.— W hat is the number of 
years’ purchase ? — They vary in a number of cases. 

31640. Chairman. — Could you give us details on a 
couple of those estates? — I could. 

31641. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It would seem 
from your evidence that, although in these four cases 
there has 'been a loss in actual income, there has 
been no loss in prospective income? — I do not say 
that at all- 

31642. You rather anticipate that when the land- 
lord has sold out? — I anticipate nothing. 

31643. I gathered that you anticipated a fall in 
the value of this security ?— I do not know ; I think 
at is a toss up. 

31644. Chairman.— -W ell, proceed, Mr. Hewson? — 
If it is accepted as a fact that all Irish tenants must 
.have “economic” holdings, an impossible state of 
affairs is created. In every class most members of 
the family have to leave home to earn their bread, 
and it would be disastrous if the money earned by 
labour in England and Scotland was lost to this 
country, besides possibly seriously dislocating the 
agricultural labour market in England. That the 
cpiestion of rent is not at the bottom of the trouble 
is instanced by the fact that the average rent of a 
holding of several acres does not come to more than 
from Is. to os. per week. By the recent Labourers 
Act, Government are creating thousands of un- 
: economic holdings of .an acre each, the rent of which 
cannot be much less than 2s. weekly. Small farming 
cannot be started in this country on a large scale 
. without protection. The present system of education 
makes most of the young people unfit, and disin- 
clined to work the land, and the result is that the 
more energetic go away, having a better chance else- 
where. 


31645. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What concern is it to this 
country whether the agricultural labour market in 
England is dislocated or not?— I do not care a rap 
about that, but I do object to having the money 
earned there lost to this country. There are a num- 
ber of places like Swineford where the people send 
then: sons over to England to earn money, and if you 
alter that it would be a- serious thing for this country. 

31646. What do you mean by protection for small 
lanners? I am afraid that is a large order. 

•what I m TO y<>U * tariff reformer? — 1 do not know 


31648. Chairman. — What is your opinion aboi 
.getting land to relieve congestion ?— There would not 1 
any difficulty m County Mayo in getting a reasonab 
amount of land to assist in relieving congestion at 
fair pnee I have offered land for sale in th: 
county, but though papers were sent in four montl 
..ago the lands have not yet been inspected. I hai 
so!d an estate in Mayo where the tenants of a coi 
gested district are on the fringe of it, and I hai 

Snl T ?n rm ^gside farms of those tenant 
and I hope it will work well. 


31649. Mr. O’Kblly.— Wliat part of the county is 
that in? — It is near Ballina. 

31650. By whom was the sale conducted ? — By my- 
self. 

31651. Through the Estates Commissioners or the 
Congested Districts Board ? — To the tenants direct. 

31652. Are there any uneconomic holdings on it?— 
There are, and I am enlarging these uneconomic 
holdings by adding fresh land. 

31653. Would you tell me the name of the pro- 
perty? — Just at the moment I would rather not, but 
I will let you have it later on. 

31654. You are enlarging the holdings from grass 
land on the property? — Yes. 

31655. Are you charging any fines for the grass 
land? — Not a copper. 

31656. Don’t you think it would be more fair to the 
tenants if you sold the property, grass land and un- 
occupied land, direct to the Estates Commissioners or 
Congested Districts Board? — Why? 

31657. To allow either of those two bodies to carry 
out improvement schemes necessary on the property?— 
Why? 

31658. Why not?— Because I think if you make a 
bargain direct with a man and lie is satisfied, I do 
not think anything could be fairer. 

31659. That may be so, but you would not be able 
to carry out the improvement schemes the Congested 
Districts Board would carry out ? — I do not think it 
will be necessary in this case, as the tenants are very 
industrious, and all that will be necessary will be to 
till the holdings that adjoin their own and make 
fences between the stripes. 

31660. Was it any excess of generosity that urged 
you to do what the Congested Districts Board could 
have been called upon to do? — Not at all. It is a 
pure business matter. 

31661. It is not to be traced to philanthropic 
motives? — No. I am not a philanthropist. 

31662. Would it not have been easier to sell the 
whole property to the Estates Commissioners or Con- 
gested Districts Board? — I do not think so. 

31663. Why? — Because, in the first place, you do 
not know what you are getting. 

31664. Is the price that- you are getting within the 
zones ? — Yes. 


31666. There has been no inspection of the property ? 
— There will, no doubt, be an inspection. 

31667. Has there been no inspection as to security 
for value in relation to the tenants’ holdings? — 
There has not. 

31668. Do you think that is wise?— The State has 
taken the responsibility on its shoulders, and I have 
nothing more to say. If tire tenants are satisfied 
with the reduced annuities and I am satisfied with 
the price, I do not know that there is anything mors 
to say about it. 

31669. You know that in the case of improvident 
bargains the ratepayers are the security and have to 
tl^t- ^ 10 ultimate responsibility ? — I am not sure of 

31670. Have you read the newspapers and of what 
has Happened in County Longford and Kildare ?-I 
mye. That is not a case of improvident bargains; 
it is quite a different story. 

31671. Don’t yod know ‘very well that if there are 

* ?}? hundred defaulting annuities that their respon- 
sibihty will have to be borne out of the public rates ? 
—No. I am not a financial expert ; but as I under- 
stand it those defaults of the annuities will have to 
be made right, but the country gets that back at the 
next payment. 

^f ^72- Let me assume that the tenants upon a pro- 
perty make a bargain that by and by has very serious 
consequences for them, as they are not able to pay 

ei F, annuities? — In that case the whole country 
would go to the dogs. 

31673. Is not that an argument - for inspection for 
value, and should not the ratepayers of the country, 

u °i.L are , ultimate security, be consulted as to 

whether the bargain is provident or improvident?-! 
Parliament 11 ^ m&iie any 9u g2 G8fc i° n about an Act- of 

31674. But you are selling a property in County 
thaf« an “, lt would be far more easy lor you toftjto 
to the Congested Districts Board or 
the Estates Commission ? — Yes. 
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31675. Instead of that what you do is to add on all 
the grass land you have on the property to the farm 
holdings, and simply to get you over the question of in- 
spection 7 — No ; not at all. These half-a-dozen tenants 
were just round that grass land, and if I sold to the 
Estates Commission or Congested Districts Board 
ihere is no guarantee that the tenants would get these 
grass lands at all. 

31676. Is this a scheduled area ? — It is. 

31677. Then why not sell it to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board? — Because the tenants and I prefer to 
know what our bargain is to be 

31678. Why would you not know that if you sold 
to the Congested Districts Board or the Estates Com- 
mission ? — Because the Congested Districts Board 
might as well bring in our friend from Gwecdore that 
we have been talking of. In the other case the tenants 
know where they are, and I know, and we are much 
happier. 

31679. To be frank. Is it not a fact that this pro- 
posed procedure is due to getting over inspection ? — 
No ; because the principal value I am selling is this 
land in hands. 

Mr. _ O’Kelly. — T he tenants have informed me 
otherwise. 

31680. Chairman. — Have you anything else to say 
on that point ? — Some system should be devised by 
which a landlord who is willing to sell untenanted 
land should get his cash in reasonable time, at pre- 
sent he may have to wait four years for it. If he does 
not get cash, the State should give him interest on the 
purchase money equivalent to his average income out 
of the lands pending its final distribution. He can- 
not let his land in the interregnum, as lie has no idea 
when the Land Commission will want to take it up. 

I have been in communication with the Congested 
Districts Board about selling to them a farm in 
County Kerry ; negotiations are suspended in view of 
the sitting of the present; Commission. Another 
financial difficulty that has to be faced by a vendor is 
that the Land Commission invests your money in cer- 
tain securities pending allocation, and if these securi- 
ties drop at the tame you are going to distribute you 
drop your money. I lost a thousand pounds in one 
case. One possible means of raising money would 
lie to allow tenant purchasers to pay off the balances 
they owe the State in land stock. Many large far- 
mers who bought early would take advantage of its 
present low price, and buy enough land stock to 
extinguish their annuities, e.g., a man who bought 
his farm for £1,500, and still owed Government, say, 
£1,200 of the capital, could buy £1,200 land stock 
for, say, £1,068, which would be a good business for 
him, and by broadening the market would probably 
raise the price of the stock. It has been stated in 
evidence that a landlord selling at twenty-three 
years’ purchase with the bonus, would get. more than 
his present net income if invested at 3£ per 
cent. The witness apparently forgot that the 
vendor lias to redeem head rents, etc., pay 
all the costs of his sale, amounting to at least 
5 per cent., live for three or four years on at least 
25 per bent, less than his income, assuming all in- 
terests are paid, of which he has no guarantee, and 
8 als o to submit to any loss that may occur in 
selling out of securities in which the Land Commis- 
sion invest his purchase money pending distribution. 
A point that is somewhat overlooked when the ques- 
J'onof the rale of a landlord’s estate is considered is 
the fact that, with the sale of his tenanted and un- 
tenanted lands, he loses an asset which in many cases 
brings him an additional income. For example, an 
owner who has been accustomed to let his demesne, 
temporarily or otherwise, will find difficulty in doing 
so when lie has parted with his sporting rights. The 
rest of selling a small estate is nearly prohibitive. I 
have sold a very small property where the total pur- 
chase money was under £500, where the solicitors’ costs 
alone came to ten per cent, on the purchase money, 
the tendency of all modem Governments in dealing 
■^th Ireland seems to he somewhat on the principle 
of a child pulling up a plant by the roots to see how 
st is growing. 

31681. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hen you refer to the ten- 
dency of modern Governments in dealing with- Ire- 
tand,- does that remark apply to Tory, and Liberal ‘ 
Governments ? — Yes. 
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31682. To all Governments? — Yes. 

31683. Would you like to see a change. If the 
Government dealing with Ireland did not under- 
stand it properly would you like to see a change ? — I 
shall not touch upon that thorny topic, which is out- 
side the terms of reference. 

31684. Doesn’t that paragraph of yours suggest that 
you would ? — No. It suggests to the Government to 
be cautious as to the carrying on of the principle of 
pulling up a plant by the roots to see how it is 
growing. 

31685. Chairman. — Your next point is ? — That it is 
a dangerous thing to do to attempt to revolutionise 
the whole of Ireland’s system of agriculture by doing 
away with the large grazing farms and putting in 
their place a large number of twenty-acre holders, 
who will be attempting a system of farming to which 
they are not accustomed, on land which may not be 
suited to tillage, and with all the countries in the 
world competing with them in the growing of food- 
stuffs. Till you break land you do not know what it 
will do. For example, I manage a large mixed 
farm in Kerry, and on the whole of it only one field 
will grow oats. The experiences of the Famine times 
should be a warning. 

31686. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hat are these experiences 
of the former times ? — There were a large number of 
farms very much of that description that were tilled, 
and one bad year smashed a large portion of Ireland, 
and the people had to run away. 

31687. Chairman. — Is it your opinion that the 
Famine was due to the failure of cereals ? — To a great 
many causes. 

31688. W as not it due much more to a failure of 
the potato crop than to cereals ? — It just shows how a 
failure in agriculture may damage the whole country. 
If you had the whole of Ireland again turned iijto 
twenty acre holdings, each growing crops, and each 
supposed to feed their families, and if these farmers 
had store cattle and the crops failed, and there was 
nothing to feed them with, where would they be? 

31689. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hy do you say twenty-acre 
holdings? Has anybody suggested'that ? — I have seen 
it suggested by many. 

31690. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s not it sup- 
posing very unlikely things? Might you not as well 
suppose all the land turned into grass land, with 
beasts upon it liable to die by cattle plague? — It is. 
not altogether the same. You have now an admitted 
success, the grazing system of Ireland, and you are 
going to revolutionise that and turn it into twenty- 
acre mixed tillage and pasture. Assuming that you 
put a man into a f arm of that class, and he starts to 
grow oats on it, and tries the whole of it and finds, 
none of it will grow oats, where is he ? 

31691. But a mere repetition of the Famine would: 
scarcely affect that man ? — I am merely suggesting the- 
Famine as a terrible thing that happened and likely 
to smash up holders of this class. 

31692. But a mere repetition of the Famine would. 
not so much affect that man ?— By no means, but it 
might make it impossible for that man to pay his- 
instalments. 

31693. Chairman. — I s not it a justifiable assump- 
tion to make that the very fact of this tremendous 
increase of grazing is in itself putting the country > 
m a position of the greatest danger ? Doesn’t it mean 
that the whole agricultural interests of Ireland are 
centred in one particular kind of trade? — I do not 
think so. 

31694. Why not ? — Because of the greater amount 
of tillage in the North. I am not taking the farms 
for eleven months, but all the large farmers, and 
I say it would be the ruin of the country if those 
men’s farms were cut up into twenty-acre holdings. 

31695. Therefore your statement is this. In the old 
days tillage was. proved to be unprofitable, and that is 
shown to some extent by the experience of the Famine ? 
— Yes. 

31696. You say that grazing is now profitable and 
successful ? — Yes, I do. 

31697. And you think that - breaking up the grazing 
lands and going back to -tillage might have the effect 
of bringing back to some extent the conditions of the 
Famine ? — I do not want to put it so far as that. 

31698. At any rate, it might endanger the agricul- 
tural prosperity of this country? — Yes. 
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31699. Isn’t the reverse the case, and isn’t it a 
fact that so long as you continue the grazing system, 
and so long as it goes on increasing at the rate it has 
been going on, that all the agricultural eggs of 
Ireland are being placed in one basket, and that the 
whole prosperity of the country depends on it? — I 
want to differentiate between the large farmer and 
the large grazier. I think it would be a ruinous 
thing to do away with the large farmer, who is the 
backbone of the country. You will get plenty of land 
on the eleven months’ system to do what you like 
with. 

31700. In your opinion is grazing, no matter 
whether it is carried on by an eleven months’ tenant, 
a judicial tenant, or by someone else, a profitable 
trade 1 — Yes. 

31701. Is it not a fact that this particular form 
of agriculture has largely increased in recent years — 
that tillage has gone out, and that there is much 
more land gone down into grass? — I would not call it 
recent years actually. 

31702. Well, within the last fifteen years? — Stat- 
istics will show that, but in the counties I know I do 
not think it has done that. 

31703. In Ireland, generally, has not the last fif- 
teen years seen a tremendous addition to the grazing 
lands and a tremendous diminution of tillage? — I 
should go further back and say there was a great 
deal more tillage forty years ago. 

31704. There has been a gradual tendency to in- 
crease the land under grass ? — Not to a very appre- 
ciable degree : unless you have statistics to show that 
is so. 

31705. Does not that mean that in proportion to 
the amount of land put under grass that more and 
more attention has been paid to the cattle trade as 
against tillage? — Yes, because it pays. 

31706. And does not that mean, therefore, that the 
tendency has been a great deal to concentrate the 
agricultural prosperity of Ireland in the cattle trade ? 
— Very largely so. 

31707. If, therefore, anything was to happen to the 
cattle trade, if it were suddenly to meet with a big 
slump, would not an enormous proportion of the 
agricultural prosperity of Ireland be threatened?— 
Yes, but I do not think that is likely. 

31708. But is not it more likely if you have all 
Ireland practically interested in one trade ?— I do not 
tihink so at all. All Ireland is not confined to one 
branch of the trade. The tillage farmers in the 
North largely buy their stores in the South and West. 

is a small place, and with all the granaries 
of the world at your door more money is made by uti- 
lising the land fit to carry grass than by tillage. 

31709. Are you one of those people who believe that 
the importation of Canadian store cattle would be a 
bad thing for this country ? — I think it would be an 
•exceedingly bad thing for Leitrim and counties like 
it, and I should resist it to the end ; but I think the 
-ordinary grazLer would make money by it, because he 
would buy his stores cheaper. 

31710. Do you think he could buy Canadian stores 
• cheaper than Irish ?— If he could not, then Canadian 
stores would not do us any harm. It will ruin the 
•small breeder m this country. 

31711. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The small breeder 
'being a small holder? — Yes. 

31712. Chairman. — The small breeders in the West 
of Ireland would suffer great loss?— Yes, enormous 
loss. 

31713. Would it be better if the small men ef Ire- 
land were encouraged to depend on other things be- 
sides rearing young stock ?— Well, if you have the in- 
formation that Canadian cattle are to be let in per- 
haps so. 1 ^ 

31714. Can anybody say for certain that they won’t 
come m?— No more than anybody can be sure that 
the Famine times will not come back, but there is 
not a likelihood. 

31715. If Canadian stores came in, it would be a 
.serious blow to the small man who breeds cattle?— 


31716. Would he suffer such a loss if he had other 
lungs to depend on? — If you put him on a twentv- 
icre farm prepared for the advent of Canadian cattle ; 


it he had his crops ready in the next six or seven 
years, and Canadian cattle then came in he might 
be all right and if Canadian cattle did not come in 
he might be all wrong. 

31717. But if he is put on a twenty-acre holding 
and his crops are ready, he would have security for 
possible loss resulting from the importation of Cana- 
dian cattle? — If you are going to tell him that Cana- 
dian cattle are to come in this time three years then 
shunt him to twenty-acre holdings and let him learn 
farming and be ready for it. 

31718. Then if anyone has the belief that Canadian 
oattle are to come in, the policy of putting these men 
on twenty-acre farms is a good one ?— Apart from the 
conditions I mentioned before, it might be. In my 
experience, in most of the congested districts, the bulk 
of the real distress consists of cases where an old 
couple are left without a family ; where the husband 
or wife dies, leaving a family of young children ; or 
where one of the senior members of a family is in an 
asylum. These factors will occur under any circum- 
stances. Unless something is done to give the country 
an outlet other than agriculture, no amount of crea- 
tion of 20-acre holdings will solve the problem. Surplus 
stock belonging to these twenty acres holders cannot be 
kept without being sent to grazing farms, and, assum- 
ing that compulsion was resorted to, how are you 
going to decide what farm is to be bought and what 
left out? A great injustice would be done to those 
whom you compel to sell, as owing to the restricted 
market for land the value of the farms not sold 
by compulsion would be greatly enhanced. Further, 
the country is likely to be impoverished, not enriched, 
in the future. You cannot get a worse absentee land- 
lord than the State. The purchase money of tenants’ 
interest in farms sold is likely to go out of Ireland. 
The management of estates and collection of rent from 
a Dublin centre will put a stop to the local circula- 
tion of money by landlords, agents, Ac. Further, as 
regards the breaking up of grass lands — it is an ac- 
knowledged fact that the class of cattle in the north, 
where tillage is carried out, on the best principles, is 
far inferior to the class of cattle in the grazing dis- 
tricts. This is admitted on all sides, and the reason 
given by Northerns is that their tillage farms, laid 
down in temporary grasses, will not turn out good 
stock in the way they should be turned out for the 
market. I do not put forward this view for the pur- 
pose of damning migration altogether, but to utter 
a note of caution. 

31719. Mr. O’ Kelt. y. — How are yon going to assign 
what farms are to be bought and what left out. That 
is a very difficult question ? — Desperately so, I think. 

31720. Tell me how are you to get over it? — Well, 
you come to a centre where you want to get some 
farms from the tenants, and one man wants his farm 
as . much as hi3 next-door neighbour. How are you 
make one man sell and not use compulsion 
with his next-door neighbour? 

31721. Wouldn’t you leave that to the discretion and 
impartiality of the Board that does that sort of 
thing?— -I do not see how the Board can be impartial 
under the circumstances, because they would have to 
say to one man that he must clear out and leave his 
neighbour there. I do not see how they are to get 
over the difficulty. 


“ u aBO aow cney are to get over tne 
cumculty I— No ; not in the wav suggested of cutting 
up large farms held by farmers. 

31723. Let me assume that the Congested Districts 
isoard have purchased the property and have so many 
acres that they wanted to add. Don’t you think they 
would select the nearer rather than the further away 
larm ( Assuming it was near them they would cer- 
ainly select it, but wouldn’t that be exceedingly 
lwted ? UC k m ^ le Case ^ ie 111311 whose farm was se- 


7, , T , ‘ aie wnic tne character ot tne sto^n. 
n the North of Ireland is, don’t you think if we 
Moke up the grazing ranches in the West of Ireland 
we would have the people upon them ? — I am most 
anxious to sec the people upon them. 

31725. Wouldn’t that be more important than hav- 
lng cattle upon them ?--I do not know if it would be 
it me people are not to succeed. 
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31726. You do not think it is more important? — I 
on quite with you if you can prove the thing would 
be a success 

31727. Would you be willing to give it a trial? — I 
am afraid you would be uprooting one good tiling to 
put in a doubtful. 

31728. The people were on the land before?-— And 
did not succeed, unfortunately. 

31729. Oh, they did, but they were driven from it ? 
—By the Famine. 

31730. By the Famine? Are you not aware that 
there are a number of landlords in the West of Ireland 
who, for the purpose of consolidating their holdings, 
drove the people from the land and turned the hold- 
ings into grazing ranches? — In a good many cases, I 
am sorry to say, they did do so, but in most of the 


cases it was natural causes that turned the holdings gj 5957 

into grazing ranches. ' L 

11 nil ir , , . Mr. George 

01731. You are aware that in a great many cases Hewson. 
the people were driven out in order that bullocks 
might supplant them? — I admit there were a great 
many hard cases, and cases that never occur now, but 
there were other causes that drove the people out. 

31732. Sir John Coi,omb. — As an Irishman born and 
bred, you are as anxious as anybody else that the 
people should remain in the country, but your evi- 
dence is to show the many elements that have to be 
taken into consideration in arranging to induce them 
to remain so that they may prosper? — Quite so, that 
is my whole point. 

31733. Chaiuman. — It is difficult to prove it unless 
by experiment? — Exactly, and by following it up and 
seeing what is to succeed. 


The Commission adjourned. 


s 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 23kd, 1901, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Courthouse, Manorhamilton, County Leitrim. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b.; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell- 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; ’ 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. George Hewson further examined. 


Apr. 2-1, 1907. 31734. Chairman. — Wliat is the next point that 

— you wish to deal with?— I would like to refer to Mr. 

" Fmucane’s interesting evidence. A few remarks as 
to some of the points that he raises may be useful. 
In question 15585,* -Mr. Finucane states that he thinks 
it would not do for either the Estates Commissioners 
or the Congested Districts Board to approach the land- 
lord of a congested estate and ask him whether he 
objects to any of his tenants migrating. Well, per- 
sonally, I don’t think any landlord on a congested 
estate would object to the removal of any tenant to 
better surroundings. They would probably rather co- 
operate with the Estates Commissioners than other- 
wise. I will illustrate that by the only case of the 
kind that occurred in my own knowledge. The Con- 
gested Districts Board approached me as regarded a 
tenant on an estate I manage whom they proposed 
to migrate to a better farm. I replied that 1 was 
perfectly agreeable, and suggested that the tenant, if 
he got this better farm, should sell his holding on 
my estate to the adjoining tenant. In fact I per- 
sonally, and as representing a great many landlords 
in this district, should welcome any suggestion of 
that class. 

31735. It would not be such a satisfactory method 
as enlarging holdings when the Board has got pos- 
session of the whole estate. There are very often 
other things to be done as well, like re-striping?— 
There are a great many things of that sort, but what 
I mean to convey is that these should be subsidiary, 
r.e., done after the tenant had bought out his land- 
lord’s interest. There are a great many oases in 
which the landlord could, not sell the whole estate at 
the price the Board might offer, and that landlord, 
I am personally certain, and I speak for a great 
many _ in this county, would not have the smallest 
objection to being approached with a view to tenants 
who wished to migrate doing so. Personally, I shall 
undertake to welcome any suggestion of that sort, 
and I am agent for nearly twenty congested estates 
in this county. 

31736. You are aware that was the process contem- 
plated when the Act was first passed, but I think it 
was found that unless the Congested Districts Board 

bought an estate it was not very easy to do it? I 

think that is so. 

31737. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Q uite so Per- 
haps Mr. Hewson, your point is that the owner or 
agent would not object to reducing the num- 
ber of tenants on the property, even if the migratory 
tenant went to one of the Board’s estates? — Certainly 
and 1 am perfectly certain that is the general view 
of the landlords I have spoken to on the subject I 
think it is a thing that ought to be done. I now go 
on to refer to questions 15595 to 15598,* and I say 
that the point raised in these questions would be 
easily met by allowing the migrating tenant to sell 
his interest to an adjoining tenant. He would 
, er 8 et sufficient capital to woTk his new holding. 
A difficulty will be found in migrating tenants 
from districts in Leitrim, where occupiers have 
plenty of turf and water, to districts of 
say, Roscommon, where turf and water are scarce’ 
there is no reason why notice should not be put in 
congested districts to say that any tenant who wishes 
to go from an uneconomic farm to an economic one 
should apply to the Board. T do not see how any- 


body could object to that being done, and thus 
set the ball in motion. As I have said before, the 
difficulty would be found in migrating tenants from 
Leitrim, where they have plenty of turf and water 
to districts where both are scarce. I think you will 
find it very hard to move any of the congested people 
in mountain districts to a farm in, say, Elphin 
where the great question of fuel would come in. ’ 

31738. Sir John Colomb.— I take it, Mr. Hewson 
that m carrying out the policy of the Board with 
reference to acquiring land for migration, you at- 
tach extreme importance to proximity to bog and a 
plentiful and well-distributed supply of water? — Yes. 

31739. You regard that as a vital necessity to the 
suitability of grass land or lots of grass land for 
settlement ? — Yes. 

31740. Mr. Sutherland.—' Were these grass lands 
ever occupied before?— The grass lands in Roscom- 
mon? 

31741. Yes? — As far as I can say, I am certain 
they were. There are traces of houses. 

31742. Are you aware if there was any scarcity of 
fuel and water then?— There must have been cer- 
tainly in a great many of them. 

31743. Did they manage to subsist all the same ?— 
Of course it is a very long time ago, and I could 
not tell how they managed or how many bogs have 
been cut out since then. 

31744. But if they lived there before, is not it pro- 
bable that they would have a supply of fuel and 
water again the same as before?— My point is this. 
If you nave people living in a country where they 
have had little or no fuel or water they do not feel 
the lack of it, but if they have been accustomed to it 
they do. 

31745. That is not the point. What was there 
before will be found there again? — In many places the 
°y er , the country have been cut out. 

"- n( J the water ? — Possibly there was water. 

31747. And there is water still ? — I do not know 
the size of the holdings in Elphin and Roscommon. 
All I can say is that in driving through Elphin you 
see traces of where people evidently lived ; but while 
there might be an abundant supply of water for a 
large grazing tract there might be a supply for only 
on ® ° r two people if the said tract was cut up. 
w 74 l' Rev - Dr. O’Donnell. — It comes to this 
that the body promoting migration should carefully 
attend to the need of the migrants for a supply of 
fuel and water?— Quite so. 

31749. Is there any canal running through the dis- 
trict to which you have referred ? — There is not, as 
far as I know. 

31750. You have sometimes seen turf sent by 'rail 
to a district? — I have more often seen it sent in 
boats. I have seen it sent to Tory Island, and turf 
boats go from Clare to Limerick. 

31751. Unless the bridges obstruct, there is no 
reason why turf might not be sent by train?— There 
is the reason that it would be exceedingly expensive 
to do so, and the bulk of turf that could be put in a 
^ a f? n ^ 80 little that it would have no appre- 

ciable effect as regards supply. The country I have 
in my mind for migration is Elphin, and I do not 
see how you are to get turf distributed there by rail 
unless a railway is made between Carrick and Ros- 
common. 


* See Appendix to Third Report of the Commission [Ctl 8414 1907], page 117. 
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31752. The Great Western Railway pierces an im- common or elsewhere, and to do preparatory j pr * 
mense bog before it crosses the Shannon ' Yes. work for the settlement of these farms they 

31753. If that bog could be made available, there drew from a district from which it was Mr. Gcpj-ge , . 

would' be ample fuel? — If that bog could be made thought necessary to migrate people, the eldest sons He-wsen.' 

available and brought twenty milee and distributed of tenants as migratory labourers to that district 

among the people ten or fifteen miles from the rail- where these new farms were to he laid out and work 

way there would be ample fuel, but I believe that the there and so get accustomed to the place, do you 

cost would block the whole proceeding. -think the expense would be very great? — I will touch 

31754. Have you any information on the subject on that a little later on. Where the Congested Dis- 

of compressed peat? — I have seen it made in several tricte Board have done well, in my mind, is where 

places. they have taken farms adjoining congested districts. 

P 31755. Do you think that would be a possible means There labour has been handy and they have been per- 

of meeting the difficulty? — I should be very glad to fectly well able to get plenty of hands to do their 

see it futher tried, but most of the compressing of work. If you transplant a number of workmen into 

peat has been a failure. the middle of what we may call a. prairie, you have 

P 31756. You do not think it has gone much beyond to arrange to house them, feed them, give more 

the experimental stage ? — We can hardly say it has, money thin to men living on the spot, and the expense 

because it has failed for want of outlet. would be very much increased. That would be a 

31757. Sir Francis Mowatt. — For want of a direct difficulty, to my mind, 
market? — Yes, and for cheap means of transport to 31768. Chairman’. — What is the next question to 
market. which you refer? — It is number 15606.* If the Act of 

31758. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The migrants 1903 prevents the Land Commissioners providing 

might help the market ? — Yes, certainly, if it could money from the Reserve Fund for the improvement of 

be supplied cheap enough. estates where holdings are sold direct from landlord 

31759. Mr. Kavanagh. — Outside the question of to tenant, power should be given to do so ; but this 

fuel and water, you see no other objection to migra- power must b9 in existence, as free grants are made 

tion to Roscommon, for instance ? — There is the great to evicted tenants in direct sales, 
difficulty if you brought people from Garrison and 31769. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Act makes 
all that class of country to absolutely new surround- special provision for evicted tenants? — It does as re- 
jngs and placed them far from a town and market. I gards direct sales. I think power should be given to 
think they would find it very difficult to accustom the Estates Commissioners to . provide money for 
themselves to- their new surroundings. I would be betterment, but to my mind Mr. Finucane must have 
delighted to see it tried and to be told that my view made a mistake, because I know as a matter of fact 
is wrong. that free grants .are given in case of direct salee, 

31760. In answer to Mr. Sutherland you said that where evicted tenants are sold to direct, 
all these lands were at one time occupied? — I did not 31770. On all estates the Commissioners are free- 
say they were. All I can say is in driving through to make advances to evicted tenants, whether the sale 
the country it looks .as if people had lived there. I is to the Estates Commission or direct from landlord 
do not know what sized farms there were. They to tenant ? — Well, if that is so, it is a blot in the Act 
might be forty, fifty, or a hundred acres. . that they cannot make advances where there are direct 

31761. Don’t you think that Leitrim and Sligo men sales between landlord and tenant, and this should 

are good enough farmers to adjust themselves to the be remedied. 

new circumstances in a few years’ time ? — It is not 31771. For the improvement of small holdings ; 
altogether a question of farming, it is also a question that is your point? — Yes. 

of environment, and I should like to see it tried. I 31772. Chairman. — The position is that the Estates 
should like to see a few men from Rossinver shown Commission can give a grant out of the Reserve Fund, 
such a place, brought to the nearest market town, but they could not make a loan or an advance and get 
shown everything they could get and what they would it back from the tenant. It has to be a free grant 
have, and if they liked to take it I would wish them from the Reserve Fund, and the Reserve Fund is 
joy of it. My opinion ia they would not take it. limited ? — Then the question is confused as I read it.. 

31762. It is not suggested that migrants should be It may .be wrong, but he said they could not give a 

brought down there and given a holding without first grant. 

having an opportunity of considering all the circum- 31773. They can give a grant, but it is absolutely 
stances before they were asked to settle there ? — That out of pocket, and they can never get it back ? — I think 
is what I say. When they have considered the cir- that could very easily be met by arrangement. If 
cumstances I think you will find it hard to get them the landlord and tenant .agree on a price, and do it 
to move. quite fairly and above board, the tenant to get a 

31763. I hope your opinion may be wrong ? — I hope certain proportion (on which no bonus has to be 

so, too, if you are going to try it. paid) to improve his holding, I do hot see why that 

31764. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say the should not be dono. 
point raised by Mr. Finucane’s questions would be 31774. We have heard something of that? — It is- 
easily met by allowing the migrating tenant to sell exactly the same thing as the Commissioners propose 
his interest to an adjoining tenant, and that contem- to do in cases of sales to them, 
plates that the adjoining tenant would thereupon 31776. Mr. Kavanagh. — Lend money at lower inte- 
become possessed of that holding as well as his own? rest than anybody had it elsewhere ? — Well, they do- 
— That is my contention, and then the migrant would it in indirect sales, and why not in direct? 
have some capital to start in his new place. The 31777. MostJ Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The solution 
point Mr. Finucane makes is, if you take a tenant of this question is that when holdings are being sold 
away you are leaving his holding and its improve- to the tenants at that stage care should be taken to- 
mends to the landlord to do as he likes with. My improve the small holding, and you- do not see why 
point is you need not do that, because the tenant it should not be done ? — 'Certainly, I do not see why 
who is going away can sell his interest. it should not be done. 

31765. Chairman. — I cannot conceive that, because 31778. 'Chairman. — And the cost to be repaid by 
there would be no .object in migrating. At least one an addition to the annuity ? — -You do it in the case 
of the objects in migrating would be lost if you moved of the Estates -Commissioners, and why not in every 
a man to better land and did not benefit anyone case? 

in the district he left ? — Yes ; but I think the argu- 31779. If the Estates Commissioners allowed an 
ment as regards congested holdings is that they are arrangement of that sort to- be carried on between 
too small and require enlargement. If you take one landlord and tenant, without any sort of control on 
tenant away and buy the interest in his holding, ' you their part, you might have tenants tempted for the 
send him away with a little money in his pocket to purpose of getting an immediate sum of ready money 
start with. to agree to pay annuities out of proportion to the- 

31766. And then throw that holding into that of capacity of the land? — That- could be perfectly easily 
the adjoining tenant? — Yes, that is my point. guarded against by having .the form of the agree- 

31767. Sir John Colomb. — I want to ask your views ments varied to a small extent by putting in the 
as to the probable difficulty of getting migrants to price the .tenant is paying for- the holding and the 
leave very congested districts. Do you think that addition which he is providing for imiprovemenlt- 
means for modifying their objection to- leave might purposes, so- that the thing would be quite clear and ■ 
beekrried out somewhat- on these lines, say the Con- above board. Where the. holding on .which an ijn- 
gesteil^ 'Distticts; Board purchase grass lands in -Ros- provemCnt advance was applied for the Land Coni-' 

* See Apnepdix to Third Refort Of -the Commission [Cd. 841 4, 1907], page 118. 
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mission could decide whether the advance should to the big tenants. I say that would be ftn ; 

be made. My point is, I do not see why possibility an lm ' 

advances should he made to one class of 31784. Mr. Finucane began with untenanted 1 ,^ 

tenant .and not to cottier. I no* go on to and in this categorj ho placed lend S „. "S' 

dcnd with qu&jtion 15608. Statistics are not eleven months' system, then non-rcsidential fa™"" 

jmte tellable, as m many cases two ot three holdings .and hastily he sold it nnder these two W, i'“f' 
I the aggregate not have enough land to aa round vnn di„„u i.,° 


quite reliable, as in many cases two or three holdings .and finally he avid if under these two heads 
have been sold to the same tenant, and the aggregate not have enough land to -go round vou should +,t° 
of the holdings so bought would make a so-called land from the large graziers?- Yes ; tie ltSLSJ® 
economic holding As to statistics being not quite who are residential tenants. 6 tenants 

rehahle m reaneet of — T 31785. It does not follow that the power would he 

exercised, but don’t you think it would be well that 
a body charged with relieving congestion should in 
exceDtional circumstances have Ao i -; t . ’ 


ova uaato r.wicui.go ou uuugllo WUH1U IllUKe a SO-CaUed 

economic holding. As to statistics being not quite 
reliable in respect of uneconomic holdings, I know of 
two instances, which must be included in the seventy- 
■nino in that schedule for Leitrim, where I 


nine m uuit scneauie lor ixitrim, where 1 
sold apparently uneconomic holdings to tenants, 
but I had sold other holdings to those same 

tenants mnden ■nreTrin.no l^lc ,2mA 


a uuuj uwigL-u wu.ii relieving congestion should in 
- ,, exceptional circumstances, have the right to 

tot I Had sold other holdings to tiiose same , man with a large acreage of grass lfnd thafsh^ 
X™ s , J”™ 8 Acts hrmg „1 it Should go at a reasotoble price for tie tief .? 

te ™. oto-romm. As regards congestion^— I do not think ,o, for this reason 


are properly maintained. That is a point where I him you wot 
think the Congested Districts Board might very well out of gear 
step in. If money is spent in drainage or similar 31786. You probably moke tile case in which th.t 

works, unless there is some controlling or parental size of farm would be necessarv fnr i 

body like the Congested District. Board, there is Bat rtkwoSdToT s°?to .^Xl”Sr 
nothmg to prevent improvements such as drains being one of 500 acres?— I sav still Jiff g + h , old “8’ 

choked up inside the next twenty years and the ratal it 7 7 0 e “ “ ot *° “« 

of the capital sum lost to the tenants. 31787 Mr RnTmjDT.vn Tm,„. . . 

31.7 80 . There are no rules compelling the mainten- thousand acres?— I do not think" vou^will fed ver* 

rxe“^r pms ° p “ of the dt “* n ‘ that ^ u v d '7 ho t A , * 

P 31788. What is the limit of the largest. Do manv 

31781. It comes to this, that while the annuities are S° above 500 acres ? — I do not know very many 3 

being paid there should he some State provision to 31789 ■ Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell.— Your objection 

insure that the holdings are being kept in a proper seems to be touching the residential man? Yes • the 

condition ? — 'Yes; that the (main drainage of the residential man who is living in the country and is 

district be (kept in proper condition. I go of use to it- 

now to question 15623, and I say that when a tenant 3 j 7 ® 9 '. ^° u do not equally object to taking non- 
is absolute owner of his farm ho can get money from residential farms? — If you give a fair price I think 
the Board of Works for purposes mentioned. In re- "{at a person who has a non-rcsidential farm would 
gard to question 15630, I say: — The migrating tenant Jjkely sell it. It is a question of price as regards 
is m no worse condition by migrating than if he that farm. 6 

stopped at homo. The point is if a man has been 31791. Mr. Kavanagu— E ven if the tenant was 
on a holding and has paid twenty-five instalments, working it in conjunction with another farm on which 
he is a lono- ww-i m a a. ai— he resided ?— I would call that residential 

that ^itaS ld “ g£ ° f ' ^ “H 

heS’w'+K?^ 0 ^ 7 “Residential fawn then is that 

VtVtSP 1 wh ° lets H at eIeven moni hs J— That 
is so m practice. 

a 3 , 1794 '. Mo , st . Rev - Dr - O’Donnell— O r a man who 
distance of three miles, where 


on a noiamg ana has paid twenty-five instalments, 
he is a long way towards getting rid of toe thing 
altogether. Personally I do not see that he is in any 
worse position if he migrated, because we assume 
that he gets an enhanced price for the holding on 
which he has paid the twenty-five instalments, and it 
is no harm to him to begin again toe 681 years on a ia “ u practice, 
better holding. I may, therefore, put my reply to , 3179 4. Most Rev 

these questions as follows :— Question 15630— The ha “ “second farm at a distance of three miles where 
Z g ^ n h g , t ? nan V S m , no worse position by migrating ti }° fa -™ was largo?— I would not touch that 

than if he has stopped at home. He is given a free r? nant a *. “N- I think if I acted for a landlord in 

grant of land by the State, and has sold his interest j ^ position, and he was offered a fair price I would 
in the old holding, presumably for an enhanced price, l } dv ?® e hm to sell. But if you, as a State trv to 

iLif J as P aid twenty-five instalments. Question the thing on the cheap, you won’t he able tosuc- 

15632 does not apply to Leitrim. There are prac* IS > to get things for less than they are 

tically no congested estates with large farms adjoin- W ^, 1 ™J ln ^ ess hy confiscation. y 

ing. Question 15700— I think the Estates Cominis- ,- 31 / 9S ' Mr. Kavahagh— : But if a tenant lets part of 
m oners would bo put in a difficult position by assum- IV s , farm oa the eleven months’ system, don’t von think 

8 ^ at l he 5 W % ll f not de P a ^ from a Price they had fJ a L w ? u } d . P“* him in the same category as the 
WhM? 7 x Take a . se t C0nd ren t of £15, on J^dlord doing the same?— If a tenant has let part of 

which a third term rent of, say, £10 is fixed, on which kl holding on the eleven months’ system, and it is 
they had originally fixed a price of 25 years’ pur- ® “aely temporary arrangement, and (he lias sons 
chose, t.c., £375, this would represent 37£ years’ pur- Rowing up, I would be very slow to move him If he 
chase of toe new rent, which would be outside too ,'T as a tenant living away and not likely to come back 
t ^ e , a “ nmt y would be higher than the third m] 8 1 ‘t be some excuse for touching him, because 

tcim rent. That would mean a general howl as to the le * s _ «**«% in the same category ae a non-recidential 

terrible number of years’ purchase the tenant with land lord 8 y non resiaenuai 

te f-T ^ A £1 ° was P a Y in g ? That shows 
the absurdity of this question of years’ purchase. 

1 “ ext r ^i er to Question 15720, etc. The suggestion 
as to cutting up farms of over £50 valuation would 
in many instances, be unworkable. Assume a farm 
valued at £60. How much of it would be cut oS 
to lorm an economic holding, and who would under- 
take the apportionment thereof? 

31782 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— You would fix 
the limit at a higher figure than £50?— My point is. 


mer 7 2L J ? HN Coio “B— ' What about the big far- 
“.'l 0 .^ ets , ln T C ? n ' acre - D? you put him in the 
temnoM^ tl0n * , do not- De is a tenant, and because 
£ w y n D Cessit y p° m Pel® him to let his land, I 
do not see why you should take it away from him. 

..of 79 ^ ^ ost Dev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T ake another 
of °? tle hillside there is a population 

who out of necessity must take land. 
£a\^ ng 40 ^ hat “ ecessit y large sum of £7 or 
a year is charged. Don’t you think it would be 


we have no right to take any ^f these fLms^from reasonable to^to^fii lI>0n,t y ° U tkink ifc would be 

lept “ d tept ip “• Arias 

31783. You are speaking o! residential Holding, >- 8 ‘»P P ” M °”" 7 1 d ° ka “ W '“ heIe 7 ” 

Ml- Finucane says everybody should be treate^aUke’ toe 1 mark^ l bv y ° U W °^ d n ° b necessaril y interfere with 
and if tl, landlord's Und „ go fijtTSS 

See Appendix to Third Report of the Commission [Cd. 841S, 10Q7J, pa g e J18. 
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into a hypothetical case like that, because it is so 
far off you may not reach it. It is time enough to 
discuss that when you find there is not enough land 
to go round. 

31799. You mean the hypothesis that you might not 
bo able to find land for these people elsewhere?— That 
is so. 

31800. And if that were so?— Give me a concrete 
cass and I will try and answer it. 

31801. A few days ago we had abundant evidence at 
Tubbercurry that all round there there is a popula- 
tion such as I have described ; they are under the ne- 
cessity of taking an acre or an acre and a half of the 
rich land in the plain for con-acre, and they pay 
at the rate of from £7 to £9 for it? — Well, I per- 
sonally would not interfere with the tenant who is 
living in the country in that case ; certainly not. 

31802. Mr. O’Kelly. — Don’t you think it justifi- 
able to apply compulsion to the tenant of non-resi- 
dential land? — You are talking of compulsion now. 

31803. Don’t you think it would be as justifiable to 
apply compulsion to him as to the owner in fee? — 
Personally I do not agree with compulsion at all, good, 
bad, or indifferent. I do not think compulsory powers 
should be exercised except as a very last resort. 

31804. Suppose the voluntary principle failed pur- 
posely, you would have no objection in the interests 
of the country to the application of compulsion? — At 
the next Commission sitting here twenty years after 
this, I will reply to that question if the' voluntary 
principle is unworkable. 

31805. Let me assume that the compulsory system has 
failed? — If you are going to ask hypothetical ques- 
tions I fear I must ask yon to reply to them your- 
self. 

31806. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You must have 
a. view on this question. If the Congested Districts 
Board provides for these small men at a distance, then 
apparently this market, which the tenant who lets 
his land at £7 or £9 an acre has, will disappear, and 
isn’t it as broad as it is long? If the small tenants 
are removed and go elsewhere the large tenant won’t 
be able to get as much for his land? — He might by 
taking it out of the land himself. The small man 
won’t pay £7 or £9 per acre for land without getting 
some profit, and if he is able to do that, the 
large tenant might be able to do that himself, but 
land does not make that average .price if let for a 
number of years in succession.*' 

31807. But if the taking of this land for the small 
man is a necessity, necessity knows no law? — Quite 


31808. Sir John Colomb.— I take it you mean that 
where the market demand for the con-acre of the 
large tenant has been removed by the migration of 
the small tenants then if there were no applicants 
for con-acre letting that would probably drive the 
large tenant to tillage? — It would, perhaps. 

31809. And that would probably lead to the employ- 
ment of labour? — It would, but I personally do not 
know any district where there is such an enormous 
demand for con-acre as that. I know, in Donegal, 
the other day, a large price was given for odd 
farms that are taken like that for odd cropping, but 
not as a constant thing. 

31810. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I understand it 
prevails in Tyrone and also in parts of Donegal, the 
eon-acre being on large farms 1 — In East Donegal, 
such as Ramelton, you will find a man will take the 
wnole of a small farm for con-acre if the owner 
Happens to be away in America, Dublin, or elsewhere, 
vther people let land for con-acre, but at nothing like 
that price. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The price I have 
curry 18 *° w ^ c ^ 1 w r |j,esses testified to at Tobev- 

. Chaieman. — Is there anything else you wish 

say ? Yes. I refer further to Mr. Finucane’s evi-. 
- nce as follows : —Question 15756 — There is no sign 
crash in the letting of grazing farms ; on the 


of 

contrary, 


it. •>> grazing farms are letting at a better price 
stnv ^ 6ar , an ' as L and the importation of Canadian 
res would probably make them let even better, 
ugraph 3 would mean the spoliation of a certain 

m • *^ ote Witness . — I was not informed by the Commission 's 

are and whether this was a regular price obtainable for a particular plot of land. — G. H. 
the n. . ^ Witness.— I should like to say that time prevented my giving any evidence as to the stage at which,- 
parimrat^of Agriculture could profitably take up some of the work of the Congested-Districts Board.— (3. k. 


class of tenant farmers, who would resist such a policy 
to the last. Question 15821 — The improvement of 
estates is more than a question of staff. The Congested 
Districts Board have hitherto carried out their work 
in districts where labour is plentiful. Assuming that 
the Estates Commissioners cut up and square an 
estate, say near Elphin, the cost of imported labour 
would be enormous. Question 15885— Mr. Finucane 
appears to estimate his figures on the assumption that 
the landlord has not got to redeem any charges, has 
no costs of sale to pay, not to speak of the fact that he 
loses 20 per cent, of his income at least for four or five 
years while the sale is going through, and his risk of 
loss in selling out securities in which the Land Com- 
mission invest his money pending distribution. Ques- 
tion 15890a — It is quite true that the causes men- 
tioned by Mr. Finucane may have originally created 
the congested districts, but up to a short time ago the 
people had not had any chance of learning how to 
make the best of the material they had at their hand, 
•taking him all round the Irishman will work well 
and hard when he is putting in his potatoes and 
saving his hay, but in most cases he has not seen 
that by steady industry, in work such as draining, 
shovelling his land in winter, and the like, he will 
make much more of his holding. I think that 
this could be changed by a very cautious system of 
migration when possible, but more especially by rais- 
ing his standard of living where he is at present by 
making him in the first instance owner of his holding, 
and in every possible way encouraging him to improve 
“ a class of work that has been most excellently 

done by the Board in other counties. Question 16051 

I do not see on what ground Mr. Finucane can take 
twenty-six times the tenement valuation as a fair 
price to be given for land. He gives no reason for 
his assertion, and further (Q. 16077) he appears to 
refuse to accept as evidence of value the rent that an 
owner or occupier may have received in the open 
market for a number of years for his land. A grazier 
does not take land for the benefit of the landlord but 
to make a profit out of it himself, and the Land Com- 
mission (Q. 16087) fix a rent, taking into account the 
fact that there is a sitting tenant in the land. The 
gross acreable rent in the Pink Schedule is never the 
full rent that could be got for the land if let to a 
solvent and respectable tenant who took it to make a 
living on it. Statistics of untenanted land in Leitrim 
(m Mr. Ginnell’s Parliamentary Return) are quite 
unreliable, as the bulk of the land called untenanted 
is mountain. A further reason why the Congested 
Districts Board should be left to carry out their work 
is that further duties are being thrown on the Estates 
Commissioners by the Bill of 26th February, 1907, 
in which they are charged with the development of 
mines and minerals, which, by the way, would be 
probably much better done by the Department of Agri- 
culture, t The Congested Districts Board no doubt 
have made mistakes, and would be the first people to 
acknowledge the fact, but they have much more ex- 
P-l 1 ^ 61106 ^' lan Estates Commissioners could pos- 
sibly have, who, if they took up their work, would 
have to learn the business from the beginning. I am 
a landlord, a tenant, and a land agent. I own over 
2,000 acres of land in Leitrim, most of which is 
mountain, on which I keep Scotch sheep. I pay £300 
yearly in labour, and generally keep a pedigree bull 
for the use of my neighbours. I have a small estate 
in Limerick, most of which I farm. I live on an un- 
economic holding, and have to send out my family to 
earn. I superintend farming on an estate in County 
Kerry, where we do a great deal of tillage and dairy 
mg, and pay a labour bill there of £450 yearly. I 
also superintend the management of a large demesne 
in Sligo, on which we pay an average labour bill of 
£1,200, not taking into account the wages of watchers, 
etc. I manage estates in most of the congested dis- 
tricts in Leitrim, and also in congested parts of Mayo, 
Sligo, Galway, Cavan, and Kerry, and have had con- 
siderable experience of the management of congested 
estates in Donegal and Clare. I can show rentals 
comparing the rents of congested districts before 1800 
with the present time, and can depose to landlords’ 
expenditure in main drainage, planting, etc. I hand 
in list of prices received for holdings within the last 
few years. | As regards the list of prices, it is 
to how much land was 
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Apr. 23, 1907. rather .interesting to note that in one or two cases 
— ' where a holding has been sold twice the price the 

Mr. George second time is always in excess of the first sale. I 
Hewson. will give one instance. There was a holding sold in 
1888 for £60, and in 1895 it was sold for £180. There 
was another holding sold in 1898 for £437 10i., and 
in 1901 it was sold for £465. 

31813. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Doesn’t that 
show a most extraordinary demand for holdings? — It 
does. I have a most interesting return showing 40£ 
years’ purchase. I have rather interesting statistics 
as to the price of commodities in 1735. 

31814. How is that record kept? — It is a book that 
was handed to me with other documents of the estate. 
It shows that 37 tons 14 cwt. of straw was sold for 
£24 10s. 5d., and thirty sheep and a cow for £4 10s. 3d. 

31815. Taking that price for the straw and con- 
sidering the value of money then and now, the price 
then would not be much lower than now ? — I should 
say as regards the sheep it would certainly. 

31816. One cannot know what exceptional circum- 
stances entered in? — You can look it right through 
here. 

31817. Sir J ohn Colomb. — I see you yourself spent 
£300 a year in labour in one estate of your own ? — 
Yes. I still spend it. 

31818. (Do you find, as every class of men here and 
on the other side of the water find, that although 
you may spend £300 a year in labour in Ireland you 
have to emigrate your own family — your young 
people have to go elsewhere? — Yes. 


31819. That is the universal experience with ill 
classes in the United Kingdom ? — Yes. I had not 
time to look over Mr. Bailey’s evidence carefully hut 
there is just one point I should like to draw your 
attention to. He says (Q. 16386) everybody knows 
as regards a great deal of land in the West of Ire- 
land that were it handed back to the owner he could 
make nothing out of it.* I do not at all agree with 
him. If a congested estate was handed back to the 
landlord, I think the landlord could do a very great 
deal more with it than probably he is getting for it 

31820. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. —Such an estate- 
as the Hill estate could not be made much of in the 
absence of occupiers ? — I think it could. If you were 
to migrate all those Hill tenants to a good country 
I would very much rather have the whole estate in 
sheep than occupied by people who are paying 6* to 
10s. in the year. 

31821. That was tried, and did not succeed very 
well ? — But was the whole place cleared ? J 

31822. Well, there was a sufficient quantify of it 
cleared?— The place was not fenced or properly 
worked, I am sure. Further, to Question 16386 the 
witness says we all know as regards a great deal of 
land in the West of Ireland if it were to be handed 
back to the owner, and if he could not get a tenant 
to cultivate or pay rent he could get practically no- 
thing out of it. Well, if you could not work it or 
get a tenant, of course you won’t get anything out of 
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31823. 'Chairman. — You represent the United Irish 
League? — Yes, I represent the Ballaghameehan 
Branch. 

31824. What particular point is there that you 
want to bring before the Commission? — The parish 
priest of the parish was to have represented the place 
lere on yesterday, but was unavoidably absent, and 
he asked me to come here. I happened to be here 
yesterday, and I was -greatly surprised to hear evi- 
dence. that was given against the Congested Districts 
Board. .It is the only Board that has ever done any- 
thing for the country. 

31825. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Country or county? — 
I would say both one and the other. It has the confi- 
dence of the people, and very justly so, because it has 
benefited them as far as it possibly could and as far 
as the people could receive tho benefit from it. I 
was -greatly surprised to hear that anyone would have 
said anything against it, or that it did not do this 
or that. There was one case mentioned— the case of 
three properties that were put before the Congested 
Districts Board for purchase. The last of those three 
at least I had certain knowledge of. Probably twenty 
years ago the land was taken over, and if I do not 
mistake, the land was evicted land. It was an evicted 
farm, and it was left there for years, and a gentle- 
mam came from Scotland, took over this land, and 
built on it ; and then, inside of twenty years he 
turned round and, I suppose, wanted to make capital 
out of it, and sell it to the Congested Districts 
Board. Very probably some of the tenants, some of 
the people of the neighbourhood in whose knowledge 
this was went away and gave private word to the 
Congested Districts Board about it— that it was 
evicted land From the evidence of Father Meehan, 
who made the complaint in this case, I should have 
assumed that the correspondence was attended to, but 
the would-be vendor failed to answer the queries of 
the Congested Districts Board, the correspondence 
dropped, and the sale fell through. 

31826. You say probably they did that?— I don’t 
know anything about it except what I heard on yes- 
terday, -but I know this of my own knowledge. This 
land was for years and years there until this man 
came from Scotland and took it over and built on it 
It was not the residence, and did not belong to the 
I * was be ?ause no other one would touch 
conveniently. He wanted then to make 
° M- lt -A t t] A e ,^ rst opportunity he got. 
is 3 5l, MO f Re ^ Dr " 9 DoNt ^i'-— You think 8 that 

is not the class of man to receive a big price ? He 

** - 


buy the evicted land? — We say this, if a man were 
unjustly evicted from a home that he could not pay 
the rent of, that he could not do it from force of cir- 
cumstances, iand from the times and from everything 
else ; it was his deepest interest to keep it if he could, 
because it was the home of his fathers, and if after all 
these causes he could not keep it, ho would naturally 
like to return to it on honest and just terns. 

31829. Is it not a great deal more likely he would 
get it if tho Congested Districts Board bought it than 
if it remained in the hands- of the gentleman from 
Scotland ? — Oh, after twenty years it is hard to say 
where he would be. 

31830. If he was no longer available of course that 
is different. Then he probably would nob get it?— 
He might be available if the other man had not in- 
terfered. 

31831. In your opinion where land is what you call 
evicted land that has become vacant owing to the evic- 
tion of the tenant, and that somebody has stepped in 
and bought that land, the Congested Districts Board 
should not buy it. I want to know why they should 
not buy it? It seems to me if your object ia to get 
back tile* evicted tenant that object is much more 
likely to bs achieved by the Congested Districts Board 
buying than if they do not. I notice you say that 
the man was evicted, and the other man came in and 
interfered with his going back? — He interfered with 
Ins going back by grabbing his farm, and he en- 
couraged and materially aided an evicting landlord 
in_ his nefarious work — grave acts of such glaring 
injustice that should not commend themselves to the 
Congested Districts Board, but cry to heaven for 
vengeance. 

31832. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, — Did he pay any 
money to the evicted man ? — Oh, I don’t believe so. 

31833. You would not consider he paid the price 
for this evicted holding ? — No. I believe whatever he 
paid it would be only arrears of rent to the landlord. 

31834. He did not pay for tenant-right? — -He did 
not. 

31835. That is vour objection; and you object to 
his getting the price of the tenant-right? — Yes. 

31836. Because if the -Congested Districts Board 
paid him for the tenant-right and restored the tenant 
it would have to pay . twice over ? — Yes. 

31837. Sir John -Colomb. — You, said that twenty 
years ago a Scotchman came? — Yes. 

31838. Do you think the tenant was evicted while 
the Act of 1881 was in operation — had iris- rent been 
fixed by the court.? — I could not say that. .1 do not 
believe that the" rent had been fixed by the court. ■ I 
could not say exactly what time the m'an had been 
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5 p. w» »’=*: a •&*£ sjb* - jf 4 jssjsrt 4 .-2451 ■£*£ sar* 

en «M ft th ^ii t0 ,«*!?„, t T 61r j Snt f fi ? ed ? ~ Exactly. Leitrim side. There are two other rivers, surrounded 

31840. Ml me, do I understand you to say this by the only fairly good land in the parish, that do 
Scotchman built a house on the place? I would say an incalculable amount of damage to the farmers. 
lle ™ r ^-? n , hf 1 * the - ll0US€ ' ± , Some time ago the landlord borrowed money, as was 

3!841. Did he do any improvements-was the farm usual for the landlords at the time, at a very cheap 
in a better state than when lie went into it?— Oh, I rate, with the intention of remedying these rivers 
He had oapitai-the other man had not. One ran zig-zag for a quarter of a mile where it 
318 42. Did the Scotchman bring Scotch labour or flows into Lough Melvin. The landlord made a 
was the labour supplied in the district ? — I am afraid straight bed from the bridge to the lake for this 

be ™ as , a w Ir * T?! COtC T, n, ’ a n.r. w „ riv er ^us affording a straight run for the salmon 

31A43. Most Rev. Dr. 0 Donnell.— We gathered m the spawning season. He intended to remedy the 
yesterday au that case whoever he is he did not answer other river which does the most damage by taking 
the queries of tile Congested Districts Board?— It a foot and a half or three feet on either sidi 
would be hard on him, if he had honestly and of the bank for a good distance*— perhaps for 

truthfully answered their queries. The Congested two miles, the whole length of the valley. Some 

Districts Board would fight shy of him. I thought of the people, perhaps one or two, objected. That is 
it as well you would know of this case, because it was one of the reasons why I say that the Board should 
' T n have, as was said yesterday, absolute power to do 

ol844. Sir John Colomb.— As I understand you, whatever they would go in to do— absolute power, so 

there was a .feeling against a man who came here, em- that no one could oppose them. Though the money 
ployed labour, and raised the value of the land with was borrowed to do this work, nothing “was done ex- 
the labour paid for by him. Yet you think that he cept to cut a straight bed for the river from the 
should not get the advantage of the increased price bridge to the lake. '. 

due to “ms—Well, if everything else was all right 31856. Would those same people object now?— I am 
they would be delighted, but if the foundation was sure they would not. 

wrong and unjust, no matter what money he would 31856. They have seen the need of it?— They have 

' 'S™ “ Sr 5 P .w r '.. ■ • 31867 - Sir {° m 0«»a».-A. I undent Jd jZ\ 

bim P'y the ground that it was originally you meant that this farm having been unjustly 

evicted?— Unyustly evicted, I would say. I would evicted, it was natural that the Congested D^triS 

not say evicted. There might be cases otherwise, but Board should refuse or ignore it, and not take up or 
tt * If 3 U1 . W the land-do I understand you coirectly ?-Per- 

31846. Unjustly evicted, although the Act of 1881 fectly so— that they would not like to have anything 
was in operation ?— .1 only speak about the time the to do with it when there was contention and feeling 
man came in. I do not know exactly what time the m the country against it. They would sav let us 
eviction took place or when the man was evicted. I settle- that amongst ourselves. 

.am -not able to say that. I do believe the tenant 31858. Because this land had been at some date in 
31M7“c£miA? tf 1 ”™ th = A»t of 1881. tl.o put mostly evicted !-And that injostice had 

31847. Chairman.— I gather from what you have been done that had not been repaired, 
saw already you are quite satisfied with the action 31859. Tell me this, if that is to be the principle 

Districts Board in County Leitrim ? of the Board how would you answer this question. 

The only thing I would say is, as Father M ‘Lough- We have it m evidence from several- sources that the 

S S3?£ Stftf " d 

■ftPSS *5 Bo O’DoNmstL. — You would o, ££ “ft ft 

believe they ever neglected it when there was a fair 31860. But there is the principle. I am picturing 
is b T e i f ° Ve s' 1 do noi ’ 'believe that Leitrim myself on the Congested Districts Board, and having 

all tlh a11 ' exceed , ln S 1 y ingested, and I do believe to deal with this question ? — I think in this that 


11 wiu a uo oeiieve 

ail the cases put before them were fairly attended 

_ 31849. You think the cases were well considered ? — 
ibe people aro well satisfied. 


in the Roscommon grass lands, those in possession 
and c all ,. the ri e hte prescription 
r,ives , but m the case of this unjustly-evicted farm 
there was no title— lie bad not paid for the tenant 


5 )HAIRMAN '~ Y< ?\ ^ no reason why Leitrim ld S] ltr 7“° prescription, for the tenant protested before 
should have a representative on the Congested Dis- and after his taking over possession, and afterward c 


Sfiwrd 9 a r repre Ti ltat i7 e 0n the ms ~ and after his taking over possession, and afterwards 

Sd * • rd 1 would rather suggest if the Board Jpg* 1 societies or combinations, like the old Land 

an mspector who would go round and see and Lea ^ ie ’ the United Irish League in his name 

n, representation made to the Board by 51861. It is just the element of time?-The element 
me Parish Committee. I think the result would be of time. 

Board faCt ° ry aS to bave a great number on the 31862. After a certain time the thing must be ac- 
31851 Vn +b • l . . cepted ?— Very probably all the parties have passed 

Board fa tlunk the P re s en ,t land inspector of the aw ay. Very few of them could be had to make the 

does n + ° confi ned m certain districts— he business so glaring as it was even ten or fifteen 


does not travel about enough?— I would think that. 
dj£° w we suffer a good deal from the want of 
t 0 ” wvers are in a very had state. Some- 


31863. Can you tell me has the case of the evicted 
times ?he hou^Ire^fl^^ v te ? a ? tfl of tiiose lands come before the Estates Com- 

t mm. ^ C iy 1 “ ta " “ d m ‘P» rish 1 .«»» bon pot to the gentlemen jestatey. “ With 

31852. Would von li.L-o. +, . + i. r< , , - _ • regard -to the Congested Districts Board speaking of 

tricts Board Vi/ L-he to see the Congested Dis- Leitrim, it is peculiarly a county for good butter 

Nothing wuld 0l fc n mSfS^ C ° U / ltj Per \ a ?? in United Kingdom or in Europe fdo 

the fountyln^ te ure^oa^Slf dlStrlCt ^7 WOuld & ^ bev butter than in the 

31853 Mr ! B ° w l S df : i a , County of Leitrim, and it came to my mind fre- 

money to remedy tak ® - muoh \ uantl 7, if Congested Districts Board put before 

it is called the mi p g There is one river— them to have dairies, to make an allowance or to make 
tiogher in the S Rl v/r-rurming from Kilty- grants to have dairies built. Where they are giving 
County Fermll m, f Lel ^ m ’ to , Gar nson, grants under the seven pounds valuation— and it wal 
river. ' managh ' There are two rocks in this put whether it should not go to ten or fifteen-w 
31854. Those are t „ have * 0 ° many apphcations for what we can get, 

'<It is e . , rock * we heard of yesterday? even under the seven pounds valuation. I think 

about one handed P “ a entlr ® 1 J- do believe nothing could be done that would benefit the people 
Hundred pounds would remedy the whole more than to have dairies built for them. 1 • ... 

the CMa°I ptit 1 meant by a big question was that Sir .Tohn Colomb might as welt have made a comparison between 

- p - • .'Ward and the confiscated estates, as between this case and the evicted grass lands of Roscommon F. O’H 
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31864. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Cottage dairies ? 
— Yes, cottage dairies. 

31865. Sir John Colomb. — 'Y ou suggest to increase 
the amount in working cottage dairies through the 
parish committees ? — Yes. 

31866. Chairman. — What is your parish ?— 
Ballaghameehan and the Electoral Division of 
Ballaghameehan. We have two congested districts in 
it, Rossinver and Glenariffe. 

31867. What union is it in? — Manorhemilton. 

31868. Any other point you would like to make? — 
-I remember meeting with Professor Baldwin. He 
was out on the Sub-Land Commission, and he told me 
that he had been in Ledtrim before — perhaps fifteen 
or twenty years before. It was during Griffith’s 
valuation. He said he knew Ireland very well, but 
that he did not know any part of Ireland or any 
county that had suffered so much as Leitrim. 

31869. In what way ? — From climatic influences — 
from the nearly constant rain we have in it. He 
said that the surface of the land had fallen. I could 
not say whether it was two or three feet from the 
time he knew it first up to that time. It is the 
practical experience of the farmers in the country 
that the land has deteriorated at least a fourth in the 
last thirty or forty years. 

31870. Sir John Colomb. — Am I to understand 
that there has been such a diminution in depth of 
soil by falling? — The surface of the land has fallen 
as if it suffered from an earthquake. 

31871. Might that not be accounted for by taking 
everything out of the land and putting nothing into 
it? — The late Colonel Tottenham, M.P. for North 
Leitrim, once said in the House of Commons that 
the best manure that land could get was to salt it 
well with rent. If that be so, Leitrim got plenty 
of it and more. The people of Leitrim are in- 
dustrious and hardworking. 

31872. Mr. Sutherland.— I presume what the pro- 
fessor meant was that denudation by rain had carried 
away the soil ?— No. He meant the land had fallen 
of itself. 


31873. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— M r. Sutherland 
suggests what Professor Baldwin meant was that the 
lowering had occurred through the washing away of 
the soil?— I don’t know. I don’t think that would 
happen. In grass lands the soil would not be washed 
away. The substratum of the land might be such 
that the rain would make the land fall. 

31874. Mr. Sutherland. — The drawback is exces- 
sive rainfall owing to your having more mountains 
than other counties? — Yes. 

31875. Sir John Colomb. — Do you know if the 
rainfall is greater in Leitrim than other parts of Ire- 
land? — In the mountainous districts and bog there is 
bound to be rain. 

31876. Chairman.— I am afraid we cannot labour 
that point, sad as it is ? — I only gave it for what it 
is worth. Though Professor Baldwin was one of 
the greatest authorities in the United Kingdom 
when he gave his decisions and reductions in rent’ 
in every case his decisions were appealed against-' 
and when they came to the Head Commission the rents 
were raised back again, even on the Professor’s de- 
cisions. 

31877. Sir John Colomb.— He was well known, and 
had' great agricultural experience in Ireland ?— That 

31878. Was he mot looked up to as a great authority 
upon the economic and agricultural conditions of Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

31879. Is it not a fact that he urged on the • Go- 
vernment in Committees of the House and elsewhere 
the importance of establishing some Board exactly 
like what the Congested Districts Board is now— are 
you aware of that? — No, I was not. 

31880. That is so ? — We thought it very strange 
that when a mam with his authority and experience 
and knowledge would go and give a decision, that 
afterwards the Head Commission would come in and 
a party would drive through, never visiting the land 
and never examining it, and raise it one-half at 
least of whatever reduction he had given. 
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31881. Chairman. — Whom do you represent? — I 
have been asked to represent Manorhamilton Rural 
Council here and the fishermen at the Leitrim coast. 

31882. What points do you particularly wish to 
mention? — I wish, as the other witnesses have 
been doing, to put a few ideas before the Commission. 
I would like to point out that North Leitrim is a por- 
tion of the country that requires the most parental 
care from Irish public boards. It has been re- 
presented again and again that it is a very poor dis- 
trict.. In the past, from various causes, social and 
political and natural causes, it has suffered a good 
deal, and very little has been done for it. We are 
losing about 900 per year of our population in North 
Leitrim, and our average valuation is the lowest in 
Ireland, I think. We have lost eighty-six thousand 
(86,000) people from this county since the year 1841. 
The people in that year were eighty-six thousand 
(86,000) more than at the last Census. 

31883. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What is it 
now ? -The population at the last Census was sixty- 
nine thousand (69,000), and we lost an eighth 
of the population between 1881 and 1891, ten 
years. Now, some years ago we had industries in 
Viscounty. Flax was a very important industry in 
North Leitrim some years ago. The flax industry 
has disappeared from us— absolutely disappeared. In 
the year 1905-06 there were only three acres of flax 
m Leitrim. 

31884. Sir Francis Mowatt— Is there a market 
for it when it is grown ?— Well, of course, I expect 
the market follows prodnce-not produce the market. 
If you started a market at present I am afraid it 
would be a very empty affair. 

31885 You don’t think that flax is produced to 
JJ* w °T® n but that the market is 

created to buy flax?— I don’t think so. The sprig- 
mg industry was an important industry for women 
some years ago, but it has almost disappeared. 

M ° st O’Donnell.— I s it what you 

5S uTS&k Stsaig' were produced there 

31887. CHAIRMAN.-If flax were produced without 


a demand for it it would create the demand?— Yei. 
If produced here a market would be available. 

31888. What makes you think that?— We had 
nineteen scutch mills in North Leitrim about thirty- 
five years ago, and not one to-day, as far as I know. 

31889. Does not that look as if the demand for 
home grown flax has fallen off?— Is there not a 
market in the North of Ireland— in Cavan and 
Monaghan, and if there it can be here. 

31890. There is very much less grown in the North? 

But it has absolutely disappeared here, which can- 
not be said of the North. 

31891. It is grown very much less there, and would 
they not be the first people to increase production if 
there was a market ? — I am not touching on the ques- 
tion of increase, but absolute disappearance. 

31892. Would you suggest that people should start 
growing flax without any sign that they are likely to 
be able to sell it when grown? — No. 

31893. What do you propose? — You assume there 
would be no demand, which I respectfully deny. 

31894. The only point is this, it looks as if every 
year more and more flax is being imported from 
abroad as against home grown? — That is true. 

31895. That is probably a natural thing, and ex- 
tremely difficult to check. There may be very good 
reasons for it? — I lived in Cavan and I saw farmers 
taking in forty pounds (£40) for an acre of flax. 

31896. You know that flax has to be steeped?— 
Yes. 

31897. Did you ever hear that if it is treated in 
running water it makes the flax much whiter than any 
tr ®*kd in a stagnant pool? — I did mot. 

31898. I am told it is so. Did 1 you ever hear that 
flax cam.be so treated in Belgium and cannot be ao 
treated in Ireland ? — I heard there was a difference 
in treatment, but I did not know in what the dif- 
ference consisted. 

31899. The white flax brings a much higher price 
ttian the flax that is treated in a stagnant pool?— 
That I believe to bo one of the reasons. 

31900. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is said that 
in some of ths northern counties, within the last few 
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ears th'ere is a little revival in the flax industries, 
Ld that more is being cultivated ?— I think that is 
certain. There were eighty acres of flax in County 
Louth last year. 

31901. Chairman. — Have you amy record of what 
there was in County Louth thirty years ago?— No, 
but I have known it to be in this county, and I 
think it is a lost industry that might, to some extent, 
be revived. It is from that point of view I looked at 
it. There was a kelp industry in the north end of the 
county. This county has a seaboard of nine or ten 
miles, between Sligo and Donegal, and there was a 
very valuable kelp industry which I think has practi- 
cally disappeared. 

31902. Do you know of any particular reason why ? 
—I know the prioe has gone down very much. 

31905. W'hy ? — I don’t know, but I suppose some- 
thing occurred with the market for iodine. 

31904. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did you hear that 
iodine is now produced from other things? — Yes, I 
understand so. 

31905. And that it is not the most economical way 
to produce it from seaweed ? — Yes, but those people are 
content with a very small wage. 

31906. Is it not the law of modern commerce that 
tilings should be produced from the cheapest and most 
natural products ?— Certainly, except one is a Pro- 
tectionist. But cheap labour has also to be taken 
into account. 

31907. Is it possible to maintain an industry which 
has to compete in the open market unless yon do so ? 
—Well, I think it' is an industry that can and is 
paying a small wage in other districts in Ireland. 
These people are content with a very small wage, 
because they have nothing else to do. In the district 
I speak of the average valuation is about three 
pounds. They live by fishing, and I wish to point 
out that for that district nothing has ever been done. 
It is in the electoral division of Tullaghan, and in 
the Union of Ballyshannon, and is at the extreme 
north end of our county, where we have a seaboard 
which is almost forgotten. 

31908. Chairman.— O f course the kelp industry 
would benefit a very small number of Leitrim men. 
You mean those on the seaboard? — Those people have 
asked me to say a few words on their behalf. 
There would be about forty or fifty families of them. 

31909. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— They applied for 
a boat-slip or small pier? — They have absolutely no 
place to land a boat in. It is one of the finest places 
for the fishing industry in Ireland. They have never 
got anything in the way of instruction or fishing gear, 
and they have no place to land a boat except to pull 
it up over the broken rocks. 

31910. Have they made up their minds as to the 
best place for a pier ? — I don’t know. I think they are 
a very deserving party. A pier somewhere would be 
better than nowhere. 

31911. Sir John Colomb. — Are yon aware that Mr. 
Green, the head of the Fishery Branch of the Con- 
gested Districts Board was down there recently and 
made inquiries? — I heard he was down. 

31912. Did the people* of the district, or you, re- 
presenting them, see Mr. Green and talk the matter 
over with him ? — They did. 

31913. How long ago was that ? — I am sure I cannot 
tell. I expect it would be several years ago. 

31914. Not more recently than that? — It is almost 
that time now. They take haddock and whiting 
and codfish and lobsters there. They are very skilful 
men if they got a chance. 

31915. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You know that 
locality well? — Yes. 

31916. Do you consider that a work of the class that 
would suit these fishermen, would be very advan- 
tageously placed near Tullaghan? — Yes. I think it 
could be economically made at Tullaghan or near it. 

31917. You are aware there has been some difference 
of opinion, locally, as to the place? — I am, but. I 
daresay they would leave it to competent authority 
to decide. 

31918. Has the county surveyor ever been there to 
pronounce an opinion ? — I do not know that. _ We 
have, in North Leitrim, a very valuable coal mining 
area, and it is absolutely, I may say, undeveloped. 
I think it is a most important and serious thing for 
it. You could get very good coal for ten shillings 
per ton at the pit mouth. It is about sixteen miles 
from where we are sitting (Manorhamilton), going 


to the south. There are fourteen hundred acres 
of mining rights. Except what one enterprising 
man is doing, there is absolutely nothing done. He 
is giving employment every day in the year to thirty 
men. While you can buy coal at the pit’s mouth 
for ten shillings, we have to pay twenty-one or twenty- 
two shillings, because we have to get it drawn sixteen 
miles. 

31919. Sir John Colomb. — That is the same com- 
pany Mr. Hewson gave evidence .about — Arigna? — No. 
I presume Mr. Hewson was speaking about a com- 
any you are likely to hear about in Carrick-on- 
hannon. I am speaking of North Arigna, which 
is really the best coal and a very important industry. 

31920. Chairman. — I suppose coal from Arigna goes 
that way ? — Yes. 

31921. Yon want some transit facilities down to this 
side? — Yes, very much down here. 

31922. So as to bring the coal this way 1 — Yes, in 
North Leitrim on to Irvinestown, and Tyrone, and 
Enniskillen, which is a place where a good deal of 
coal is wanted. Therej would be a market to 
Fermanagh. 

31923. Sir JopN Colomb. — What is the distance of 
the coal from Manorhamilton? — Sixteen miles. 

31924. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You have not a railway to 
Arigna? — There is no railway in North Leitrim. 

31925. At all? — Practically. The Sligo and 

Northern Counties line runs by here. 

31926. How far is the nearest railway station? — 
Manorhamilton is a station. 

31927. Was there not a proposal to connect Arigna 
with some local town ? — There is a proposal to connect 
it with Dromahair. Personally I do not believe in 
the soundness of the scheme, but a good many clever 
Leitrim men do. I should be sorry to see it go 
through. 

31928. Did not the Government propose to give a 
grant, conditional on local assistance being forth- 
coming? — Well, I am not aware. 

31929. In the shape of a guarantee ?— Even if they 
did they will give no guarantee in this county. 

31930. Would the people affected on the proposed 
line of route give a guarantee ? — No. 

31931. The result is they have to give more for their 
coal. What was the proposed guarantee? — I really 
do not know. 

31932. In County Mayo we have several of our 
lines guaranteed, and the amount is not very great, 
while the compensating advantages to the people can 
hardly be measured ? — There is a great deal of turmoil 
about the guarantee for the Cavan and Leitrim Light 
Railway. 

31933. Do yon think if the matter were put im- 
partially before the ratepayers, or before those who 
would be interested in 'having the railway constructed, 
and if the loss would not be very much, that they 
would agree? — They would, but I presume the men 
going to America and England and Scotland see 
railways can be run without poor farmers putting 
their hands in their pockets. 

31934. Chairman. — Arigna is a terminus ? — That is 
the company at the south. 

31935. The Cavan and Leitrim end? — The railway 
ends in a bog, away about two or three miles from the 
coaL 

31936. As the crow flies from Sligo to Manorhamil- 
ton, on which side? — All the pits are to the south 
of Manorhamilton, sixteen miles south from here. 
Of course the railway passes Just here, but it could 
never do any good for that district. 

31937. Sir John Colomb. — I see Leitrim pays six 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine pounds 
(£6,759) for guarantees of railways and harbours?— 
They are in a very perfect state of contrition about 
that. They will never do it again. That is just the 
reason they will never do it again — they did it once. 

31938. They won’t do it again?— You may guarantee 
that. 

31939. Chairman. — Where would you like to see 
Uhe railway? — Coming down from Dmmkeeran to 
somewhere about a mile to the west of Manorhamilton, 
and down through Glenade to Bundoran, or through 
Ballaghameehan to Belleek. 

31940. Carried on across the other line? — Yes. 

31941. The shortest point would be Dromahair? — 
Yes, but when you got there you could get no further, 
because you have, two big ranges of mountains. Be- 
sides, I don’t see the use of coal carried over rail 
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competing with that obtained over water. You will 
not sell it in Sligo. 

31942. You would like it to Drumkeeran and on to 
Kiltyclogher ? — It would not go so far to the east. 

31943. Is that the route which this county as a 
whole would support? — Well, the matter has not yet 
been put before them very clearly. It will be for it 
if it comes to practical work. 

31944. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I see here, in the Statistical 
Abstract for the county,* you pay six thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine pounds (£6,759) for railway 
guarantees to make up a deficit? — Yes; the Cavan 
and Leitrim line. 

• 31945. And you get back in the shape of a contri- 
bution from the local taxation account four thousand 
two hundred and ninefiv-five poundsi (£4,295) ? — 
Yes. 

31946. Is that guarantee spread over the entire 
county? — Over the benefiting area. 

31947. How much its it in the 1 pound? — I don’t 
know, 

31948. About a shilling in the pound. If it 
were spread over the county it would be almost in- 
finitesimal? — I have given some thought to what I 
consider the wants of North Leitrim. We want a 
•railway something like the one I have outlined. The 
roads are in a very bad state. No county in Ireland 
would benefit more by some such scheme as Lord 
Iveagh had in his head. 

31949. Chairman. — The motor scheme ? — Yes ; the 
motor scheme. We want re-afforesting in North Lei- 
trim. I think it is one of the poorest 

31950. You remember the reason Lord Iveagh’s 
scheme broke down was because the roads were so bad. 
'The County Councils could not spend enough money 
to put them in order. They could not run up taxa- 
tion? — We paid five shillings and eleven pence 
(5s. lid.) last year for houses. 

31951. How would Lord Iveagh’s scheme benefit the 
roads ?— Agricultural produce could reach markets. 

31952. But not the roads. He pre-supposes the 
roads are improved ?— Oh, certainly. I am pointing 
out one of the evil effects resulting from bad roads. 
I am afraid our County Council will not be able to 
■induce the ratepayers to put the roads in better 
condition. 

31953. Mr. O’ Kelly. — T o accommodate the roads to 
the scheme you will have to make an enormous ex- 
penditure ? — Yes. 

31954. In our own county it was proposed to run a 
Service from Ballina to Belnvullet and it would cost 
twenty thousand pounds (£20,000) to put the roads 
in repair ?— I think the few main roads might be put 
m order. We don’t want to do every little scrap of 
iad l-n the mnnta T t j r it 


road in the county. I think the few main roads would 
be enough for some time. 

. 31955. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Is it not the case that 
the County Councils can borrow money at a low rate 
of interest ?— Yes, but I suppose the interest has to 
bo paid by the ratepayers. That is a way of running 
up the rates. s 

31956. I make out from the returns that the ooor 
rates are a little lower. The rate is lower than from 
1881to 1891 ? — In this oounty, a little. 

_ 31957. The poor rate, certainly, by the figures?— 
it is one consolidated rate now. 

. 31958. I know, but do you contend that the rates 
are a great deal higher now than they were? — I 
, ? n . ** P u( j that way. I say at present they are so 
high that it will be impossible to induce the rate- 
payers of this county to allow them to go any higher 
tor the benefit of the roads. You will find in Thom’s 
WG ft su PP. ose £ to , have fifteen hundred 
(1,500) acres of forest m North Leitrim, but I don’t 
know where they got them. I say it is one of the 
things we want most — a scheme of reafforesting. 
There is very little drainage here. 

' p HA * RMAN - — Do you think it would be a 

good plan ?— -It is very wet, very damp. It is exposed 
to the sea. We are within twelve miles nf the son 


,, 0 , A - --a within twelve miles of the sea. 

31960 Do you think the planting of trees would 
lessen the rainfall ?— No ; but the bad results of the 
rainfall It will give shelter to cattle and make 
th ^T^t IT llvenble an . d help the drainage of 


the district, the natural drainage. In other words, 
tle f and covered with a good piece of 


31962. Chairman.— I t tends to increase the ram 
fall?— I am not saying it has any effect on the rain' 
fall, but on the evil effects which follow from rainfall" 
31963. Would you suggest that there should be a 
number of small plantations or a few large planta- 


tions?— I would suggest that there should be laree 
ones. Of course, if you asked would I have six large 


instead of twenty small ones I would rather 
have twenty small ones than the six. 

31964. Would you take a Hillside and plant the 
whole of it?— Yes. I would be glad to see the hill- 
sides from the county road covered to the heather 
If we could run pieces up of about two acres across 
I think it would be a magnificent thing. We have 
no wood in this county. If we want to do any- 
thing in the wood industry we are lost. 1 

31965. Sir John Colomb. — The land you propose to 
plant is on the hillsides ? — Yes. 

31966. That land is now used in some way, cattle 
and sheep running on it?— It is. It would be very 
easy to clear it for this purpose. J 

31967. There are tenants now using it? — Yes. 

31968. You do not apprehend any difficulty over 
compensation to them? — Not the slightest. You will 
find some tenants who are public-spirited enough to 
allow the work to be done and facilitate it without 
any compensation whatever. 

31969. I see there is a great deal in this return of 
what they call untenanted land on these mountains. 
That is to say they are sheep runs. Have you gone 
into this subject deeply enough to be able to know 
whether it would be likely that trees would pay better 
than the sheep ? — Well, the sheep are not paying, for 
we have not got them. It is marvellous how the sheep 
in North Leitrim have gone down. 

31970. Are not these mountain tracts occupied with 
sheep ?— To some extent, but the sheep are not doing 
well on them. The total number of sheep in Leitrim 
last year was thirteen thousand. There is no other 
county in Connaught can compare with it. Galway 
had five hundred and seventy-seven thousand ; Mayo, 
three hundred and six thousand ; Roscommon, one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand, and there is Leitrim 
with thirteen thousand. 

Sir John Colomb. — Thirteen thousand nine 
hundred. 

31972. Chairman. — Are there now fewer sheep than 
formerly ?— Nearly a thousand of a fall last year. 
We lost a thousand from 1905 to 1906. 

31973. Your opinion is these mountain slopes would 
be more profitable in trees than in any sort of stock? 
—I do not say that, but I say even for the sheep- 
walks it would be much better to have one-fourth 
of the surface in trees, and we will have wood and 
better sheep. 

31974. Most Rev. Hr. O’Donnell.— B etter shelter? 
—The locality will be sheltered for all stock. 

31975. To what do you attribute the small number 
ot slieep ?— I do not know what to attribute it to, but 
unfortunately the question can be asked of nearlv 
all our agricultural resources. 

31976. Sir John Colomb. -»-Must you not take it 
ielative to tire amount of land. For instance, in 
Koscommon and Mayo the area is bigger and the land 
more suitable ? — There is no proportion, even relative, 
between the number of sheep in the counties named 
and Leitrim. 


31977. You worked it out?— Yes. Take County 

Leitrim. In turnips we had three hundred acres less 
than the year before, seven hundred and eighty- 
one. acres of turnips in the whole county. In 
the whole county w e had only two hundred and 
seventy-one acres of mangel. We lost a thousand 
acres of cabbage from the year before. We had three 
acres of vetches, and one fine acre of rape ! And our 
total number of acres of flax was five in the County 
Leitrim, Now, coming to the stock in Leitrim we 
lost a thousand in the number of sheep. The total 
number of horses in Leitrim last year was five thou- 
sand j Galway, twenty-eight thousand ; and take 
Lounty Roscommon, eleven thousand. 


31978. Chairman. — You have not got the number 
of horses^ before? — We cannot have the horses they 


forest the roots of the trees have a good deal'to do 
with keeping the district open. 

D £ P’ Donnell. — They absorb the 

sr ^ “ 7 ** • 8i>od thi “* f ° r t* 19 p" biie 


have in Roscommon. 


' ^ t * B . to compare one county with 

difference—— * 8 ’ bu ^ wbere y° u see such a relative 


31980- Has there been a falling off in horses?— Not 
a falling off. There are two hundred more, but 
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we have only four thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine. It is the one thing we have an increase in, but 
still it is an extraordinarily small number. There is 
no other county in the province has less asses— that 
is a sort of consolation. 

31982. How about cattle? — The total number of 
cattle has gone up. Three thousand last year 
—that is horned cattle. Now, take the ^ pig industry. 
The bacon industry used to be a very important in- 
dustry in this county, and still could be made a very 
important industry. The total number of pigs in 
Leitrim is twenty-four thousand, nearly twenty-five 
thousand. And take a county like Roscommon, which 
is largely grazing, where they had thirty-eight 
thousand in it. 

31983. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did you say the pigs 
had fallen in County Leitrim? — Nob fallen, but there 
is no comparison in the number. The number of pigs 
has gone up nearly a thousand from the preceding 
year. 

31984. Mr. Sutherland. — So that there has been 
no increase except in the case of horned cattle and pigs 
and horses? — Yes. What I am arguing principally 
is the absurdly low number still. 

31985. But unless you take the conditions of the 
county into account there can be no comparison? — 
But really Leitrim should have as good a pig industry 
as any part of Ireland. 

31986. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If agriculture 
were more prevalent pigs would have a better chance ? 
—Yes. 

31987. Sir John Colomb. — Taking comparison be- 
tween Leitrim and Mayo and Galway do you recognise 
that Galway is three times and Mayo five times the 
size of Leitrim ? — Yes. Of course, I recognised that, 
but you have some of the worst bog and tracts of the 
worst land in Ireland in County Mayo. We have no 
big tracts of bad land here. We have little lots. 
There is great need of instruction on manuring in this 
county, to my mind. We have a lot of very grey hills 
in this county, they are hardly green hills at all. 
They are actually white, bleached, and there is a 
great deal of land that is not economic, simply 
because it is not properly drained and manured. I 
believe it would turn out properly if drained and 
manured. I am afraid the people do not understand 
much about artificial manures. 

31988. You attach the very greatest importance to 
the drainage work of the Congested Districts Board 
and the raising of the knowledge of agriculture among 
the small occupiers and labourers ? — It is a vital 
matter. 

31989. I agree with you? — We had a large number 
of corn mills in North Leitrim forty yearn ago, and 
I don’t know that there are more than two or three 
to-day. Yon see the number of acres of oats we have, 
seven thousand, and that is five hundred acres less 
than the year before. 

31990. Mr. Sutherland. — Of course the mills go 
along with the decreasing growth of com? — Yes. 

31991. Sir John Colomb. — They are gone long ago. 
The com mills have disappeared all over Ireland with- 
in the last forty years' practically. You see mined 
com mills all over the country ? — I don’t care in how 
many counties, it will never sanctify the principle. 
I think it is a very serious thing for the country — 
the idea of a man going to buy from foreign countries 
what he can get from his own farm. A farmer will 
come into this town and he will sell a dead pig at a 
price I made up to he fourpence farthing (4^rZ.) per 
pound, and he will cross over to a shop and bring 
home a piece of Canadian bacon at sixpence half- 
penny per lb. That brings me to another point. I 
do not wish to touch on politics here, hut this is a 
matter that really is as much economic as political. 
The people of North Leitrim have been bled white 
with rackrents in the past. It was the most rack- 
rented district in Ireland. I make the statement, 
and I question if in any other part of Ireland the 
Land Courts were obliged to reduce the rents so much 
as m County Leitrim. Therefore, the Leitrim farmer 
has not the capital. Talking about the pig, if you 
asked the farmer why he did that for staff not half 
as good, his reply would be, “ I got three or four 
P^'nds of ready money, and the shopkeeper will do 
without the money for half a year.” Hence I think 
there cannot he too much done in North Leitrim 
lor giving people capital, to buy manure, to work up 
their little agricultural industries, to do drainage 
at a cheap rate. 


. 31992. Would you work such a system through the- j-pr. 23 1907. 
Parish . Coan'mittfedss? — By the Congested Districts — 1 

Board. Rev. Terence 

31993. Through the Congested Districts Board, of c - Connolly, 
course, but then, as the county machinery for doing 
those things, do you think the Parish Committees 
would be the best? — I certainly think as far as they 
could act in the area within their ambit, but you 
will find very poor and deserving men not in the 
scheduled area at all. I think this is a thing Parlia- 
ment should be asked to look to at once. Take this 
Manorhamiltcn Union — out of twenty-two divisions we 
have, I think nine of them are scheduled as congested. 

You will find that a poor lot of men in a division can- 
not get a farthing from the Congested Districts Board 
because they have the advantage of living in conti- 
guity to a few rich men. That is a most absurd state 
of affairs— five or six well-to-do men, who may 
be professional men, and because they are living 
in a division with a lot of poor men nothing can be 
done for the poor men. Such is the way to penalise 
people for living beside the rich man. I think it 
would be a most important thing that the Congested 
Districts Board would be given money and given 
powers to work everywhere in a county with the fart 
mer who is under a certain valuation. 

31994. Mr. Kavanagh. — You have certain agricul- 
tural credit societies in this county? — Yes. 

31995. Had you any experience of them ?— I have 
a little experience. I think they do a great deal of 
good, but they are a very small affair. 

31996. You have ten? — They are very small, how- 
ever. 

31997. There is one in this locality ?— Within about 
two miles from here. 

31998. You recognise the want of credit to the 
Irish farmer? — Yes. 

31999. Why not start one in this locality? — Yes, 
but you see the amount of money you could handle 
in one of these is not very great. Besides, there is 
a great deal of trouble over it. Down here the priest 
must do everything. He must run the banks, run 
tiie creameries, and sale of the estates — why, the fact 
is the priest should not go to bed at night. 

32000. We all recognise you do a great deal of 
labour for people? — You have no money to pay 
officials. If the priest does not do the work there 
will be a man wanted, and you would have to pay 
him perhaps a hundred pounds. 

32001. At the same time you recognise they do a 
great deal of good ? — There is no better spent money. 

32002. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You will come 
to the sale of estates later? — The tenants on eight 
estates in this county did me the honour of making 
me chairman, and we negotiated the sale of these 
eight estates within the last ten years. 

32003. That is a sample of the work that falls 
to a clergyman to do for the people? — Yes. 

32004. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did you say nego- 
tiated or carried through? — 'Carried then through. 

32006. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you a 
Parish Committee, and, if so, how is it working? — 

We have, and it is doing very wall. 

32006. Do you think Parish Committees are on a 
good basis? — I do so, but I think it is a great pity 
while we can help “A,” we cannot help ‘‘ B,” his 
neighbour, who is as badly off. 

32007. You think the system by which the areas 
are scheduled is indefensible ? — It is positively morti- 
fying, simply because of that absurd arrangement 
that I have mentioned. The Congested Districts 
Board have given us in County Leitrim, I think, 
within the last five or six or seven years very 
nearly five thousand pounds. There is no one will 
deny we would be . glad to have got more — and 
we should have got more. I believe more good 
has been done by the contributions from the 
Congested Districts Board in North Leitrim than 
by twice that amount by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction. I would he very 
glad to see the Congested Districts Board getting 
more money and getting wider areas in this county, 
and to see them holding meetings sometimes in the 
districts and getting the views of local men who are 
moving about and giving some thought to these sub- 
jects. I think it should also be pointed out that the 
Congested Districts Board as far as we are 
concerned has administered this money very 
economically. In some cases I have seen every 
farthing of the cheque reaching the poor man, not a 

t 2 
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penny stopped for administrative expenses. Now, 
that is a very remarkable thing, and no other Board 
in Ireland can have that said of it. 

32006. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You mean no 

salaries are paid to officers for carrying out the 
schemes of the Congested Districts Board? — Oh, there 
are. 

32009. Would you not call that expenses of ad- 
ministration? — The statement made was that I have 
seen cheques coming to his county, and that they 
reached the people they were intended for without a 
penny subtracted for administration. 

32010. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You alluded to 
the Parish Committees? — Yes. I think they pay an 
engineer, but it is very small. 

32011. The total cost of administration is cheap ? — 
Yes. 

32012. You have supervisors? — Yes, there must be 
one in each Parish Committee, but of course one man 
can do ten of them. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yes, that is quite so. 
Each committee must have a supervisor, but one 
supervisor may do several parishes. 

32014. 'Chairman. — Do you know how many super- 
visors there are in the county or what their salaries 
are ? — I don’t know the number, but I understand that 
they are paid 10 per cent, on the grant. 

Sir Francis Mowait. — That will be practically 
about nine pounds to the Parish Committee. 

Chairman. — Don’t they have bicycle fees? 

32015. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — -Sometimes the 
salary and allowance are paid direct from the Board. 
Sometimes they arei paid partly out of the grant, and 
partly out of the Board’s contributions. Then there 
is generally a bicycle allowance. In Donegal a sum 
is given to cover locomotion ? — I would say more 


about that North Angna coalfield, but the 
gentleman who has been asked to speak for a 
District Council comes from that district. ne 

32016. You have written about this county an d 
have a very intimate knowledge of its industrial Z 
dition— is there anything special you would suggest 
could be done to improve the general condition of V 
people?— I think I have touched on everything T Zf 
to touch on. There are other gentlemen who will 
make some remarks to you about getting the waste 
lands cut up. There are a few big places tw 
should be cut up. I think in these remarks I touched 
on what is of great importance to industries which am 
the most suitable for this county and which are based 
on agriculture. u 

32017. You consider agriculture a s such reouire* 
the closest attention in North Leitrim?— I do and 
industries based on agriculture. I am afraid for 
factories we have not the raw material. 

32018. I was waiting to hear from you whether 
you considered that for girls there should he sudh a 
home industry such as lacemaking ?— There should 
1 was one of the men who committed what 
‘-all the sin of doing what I could to 
start the co-operative creameries. I spent a 

good many hard days at it. The idea was 
where a girl was deprived of the industry of churning 
she would be turned over at once to a cottage industry 
bke lacemaking or sprigging, or something of the kind. 
I think that matter has not been sufficiently followed 
up, simply because after the Department of Agri- 
culture was started those who had asserted it before 
sai “». There is enough money now: we will do 
of^way 8 ’ ^ Departlnent are doin g ^ in a sort 


32019. Chairman. — Where do you reside ? — At 
Spencer Harbour, Carrick-on-Shannon. 

32020. Are you a farmer? — Yes, I would like to 
put before you the condition of the different districts 
I represent and their poverty, as well as the 
poverty of North Leitrim generally. In the parish I 
represent there are three hundred and ninety-five 
holdings under seven pounds valuation. There 
are three electoral divisions in the parish con 
vested— Mahanagh, St. Patrick’s, and Arigna. Drum- 
keeran is within the parish and not scheduled as con- 
gested, but should be. In those three congested 
(scheduled) divisions there are three hundred and 
ninety-five persons with holdings rated under seven 
pounds. There are one hundred and nine rated from 
seven pounds to ten pounds, and a total of five 
hundred and four rated at ten pounds and under. 
And in the other division in the parish, not scheduled, 
there are three hundred and fifty-five ratepayers of 
a valuation of ten pounds and under, which, J 
tiimk, it is very necessary to have scheduled as well 
as the other as there are just as poor parties living 
in Drumkeeran division as in any of the others. A 
™e holdings are valued from two pounds to 
thirty shillings, and some as low as five shillings. 

32021 Sir John Colomb— T he valuation you 
speak of includes houses and land ?— It does. I would 
also like to bring under your notice the division of 
Garvagh, a very poor district, and the district which 
I represent on the County Council. The holdings in 
Garvagh below seven pounds valuation number one 
hundred and three. 

■ ^ 22 V Most R ? v - Dr. O’Donnell— T here are 
ninety-three rated under four pounds?— In the 
electoral division of Killanummery there is a number 
of non-residential holdings. The number of registered 
« *** ***** and twenty-seven hold 
^l;. / 1V !- thouSa ? c ! one hundr ed and thirty-eight 
’ v ^ uatl ° n / eighteen hundred and eighty- 
two pounds. Of those two hundred and twenty- 
seven, seventeen are non-residential holdings con- 

whteh holdTh rdS i? f T*? h ™ dred acres and 8 five of 
which hold three hundred and ninety-five acres valued 

t 32023 h 8 I G 1 Fv 4 and M fc7 ' fiVe P °£ nds ten shillings. 

32023. Sir Francis Mowatt— Does that include the 
mountain sides? It does. Forty-nine holdings are 

sii a irrifi aTera86 ° f ^ eil , ty - four pounds 8 three 
iSZi Penc6; 0ne hundred and seventy- 
eight holdings at an average of three pounds nineteen 
slultag^.the average value o t twS ESSSfiS 


Mr. Michael Keaveny examined. 


twenty-seven is eight pounds five shillings and nine- 
pence; the average value of two hundred and twenty- 
two of those is seven pounds six shillings. 

32024. Chairman. — Are those in scheduled districts? 

No, and that is where Father Connolly’s argument 
would come in very forcibly. There are a lot of people 
who are unfortunate enough to live beside large land- 
holders and they are deprived of any benefits from 
the Congested Districts Board because they happen 
to be living close to large farms. 

32025. And while the poverty is as great as in the 
scheduled area, it is not scheduled owing to the 
proximity of farms of high rateable value?— Yes. I 
would suggest that in the case of those farms any of 
them that would be ever sold should be bought up by 
the Congested Districts Board to provide farms for 
th ® pa ' tj ®? are living in congested areas. 

T o What Sort are tho39 farms ?— Non-residen- 
on them me ™ 6m under grass, and nobody living 

voooo' ? xce B t a ^ erd ? — He might be there. 

+1 , Are ttey ln tte kauds of tenants?— Yes. I 
tliink there are one or two farms that are for sale 
tliere. I think there was an application made to the 

deSd' tobSy* 648 B ° ard to ° uy a farm > but thej 

any one bi g landlord there ?-I 
could not tell. There is one hundred and thirty-eight 
acres belonging to Mr. Hamilton. I think it 
Jf. f° r , aaIe > and very convenient to the congested 
district. I think it would be very advisable for 
tne Board to buy it and supply some of the poor 
fe ll^s who are living there. 

32030. Sir John Colomb. — You mean the Board 
snouid come to arrangements with the owner to sell?- 
1 say he 18 P re Pared to sell. 

32031. You know it? — Yes. 

^ ou > that farm ought to be bonght 

y the Congested Districts Board, knowing the owner 
ana knowing that the owner wishes to sell — can you 
tell me if the owner has written offering to sell f— I 
have a wire here from the Congested Districts Board 
e using to buy. ‘‘Rev. Father Briody, Ballingar, 
uromahair. Telegrams received. No particulars 
Here as to the farm referred to, but Board would 
probably not purchase if holding is not on one of their 
estates.” ° 

O’Donnell— W ho is willing 
'J 11 ® Masses Hamilton, the tenants, 
tell you’ TS thS landlord willing to sell ? — I could not 
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32035. Chairman. — You' have got a good deal of 
mountain land?— Yes, hundreds of acres. 

32036. A good deal in Killanummery ?— I think 
there is a wonderful lot in it. 

32037. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I understand 
that farm you referred to just now, is sold under 
one of the Purchase Acts ? — I believe so. 

32038. Then if it did not require the staff of the 
•Congested Districts Board to work at a great distance 
from their present operations, you consider it would be 
.a useful purchase for them? — I consider it would. 

32039. You would understand that it is an expen- 
sive thing to work a property like that at a great 
distance from the other work of the Board ? — I admit 
that. 

32040. So that you should like to see the Board take 
up a good deal of work of that kind ? — There is nothing 
I like so well. I might draw your attention to a farm 
in St. Patrick’s that was for sale by auction, but 
there were no purchasers. It was held under the 
Land Commission. The people are so poor around 
there there were no persons to buy it. If the Con- 
gested Districts Board were to buy it it would be very 
useful in the district. It would give a farm to one 
or two poor people. 

32041. Sir John Colomb. — When you say an auc- 
tion do you mean of the tenant’s interest? — Yes, the 
tenant called the .auction. 

32042. And the people were too poor to offer to buy 
the tenant’s interest? — There are no people in the 
locality able to buy it. There are seventy-seven 
acres in it. 

32043. Are there not any well-to-do shopkeepers 
there buying land ? — They did buy a good deal of land 
in times gone by, but I think the times are going hard 
with them. The farmers are going to the bad and the 
shopkeepers had to go with them, I think. 

32044. Mr. Kavanagh. — You think as small hold- 
ings it would sell better ? — Yes, if it was split up. 

32045. Sir John Colomb. — Was it sold? — No; there 
was one bid of two hundred and eighty pounds. 

32046. What was the rent? — About twenty pounds. 
I would suggest in order to relieve congestion in the 
districts that some amount of employment would be 
found for the people in such districts. 

32047. Mr. Sutherland. — What do you suggest? — 
Well, I don’t know what I might suggest. I am not a 
very good j udge of those things. The Board is doing 
important things in other parts of the country. I see 
a lot of factories getting assistance from the Board, 
and if they came to our relief now for a few years a 
'Considerable amount of good could be done. 

32048. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there a large 
number of girls without employment? — 'Yes, a very 
large number. 

32049. They have not sprigging or lacemaking? — 
No. They have to emigrate to America. 

32050. Where else? — Sometimes to Australia. 

32051. They do not go to England or Scotland? — 
Very few of them. 

32052. Take the men — except the land is there any- 
thing you would suggest for them ? — Well, there is one 
thing I would suggest, if the Board would make a line 
from Drumkeeran to Arigna for us. We have a large 
quantity of plaster of Paris in Sr. Patrick’s. It 
could be very profitably wrought. We have some of 
the finest fire-clay, and if there was some encourage- 
ment for manufacturing it it would he very useful in 
our locality. We had a very extensive industry in 
that way ten or fifteen years ago, but it failed. 

32053. Sir John Colomb. — Do you know why? — 
I think I partly know anyway. The company were 
■doing splendidly, and they were not satisfied with the 
work that they had manufacturing bricks and tiles 
and all kinds and classes of pipes until they set up 
•a public-house in it, a beer shop for porter and ale, 
and they failed in consequence of starting such a 
foolish thing. 

32054. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The company 
you say ? — I think it would be a flourishing industry 
only for that. 

32055. Sir John Colomb. — So the bricks paid and 
the beer did not ? — There was nothing done right after 
■that. 

32056. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — The drink 
drowned the bricks? — It certainly did, and very 
nearly more than the bricks. I think if an industry 
•of that kind could be started again it would pay well. 


32057. Mr. Sutherland. — W ere those bricks ex- j„ r 23 , 1907. 
ported ? — They were, sir, in a very poor way. We * — - 
had no train accommodation or no railway. Mr. Michael 

32058. The people of the country would build of Koaveny. 
stone rather than brick? — Yes, but if it was started 
now on account of the line going to Arigna it would 
not be so expensive to carry out the work, and it 
would not be so expensive to send them to Ballina- 
more and on to Belfast. 

32059. What fuel did they use? — Coal. 

32060. Had it to be imported? — Oh, no, we had 
it in the locality. The company was started at 
Spencer Harbour. We had Lord Spencer there to 
christen the harbour. It is on the shores of Lough 
Allen. 

32061. Sir John Colomb. — D id they make pipes ? — 

Yes. 

32602. Did the farmers use drainage pipes instead 
of stones? — They did, a great many of them. 

32063. Did they find them cheaper and better 
than the stones? — Yes. 

32064. There was the demand? — Yes, there was not 
one left. They had two large steamers, and they sent 
them on to Limerick. 

32065. If the proprietors set up a public-house in 
addition to the works that were going on successfully, 
and when they found it was ruining their success, 
why did they not shut it up ? — The farmers had no 
authority. The company was malting the money and 
they were all strangers. 

32066. Chairman. — Not local men ? — No, they were 
strangers. The farmers of the locality had no control. 

32067. Sir John Colomb.— Certain people — 

strangers — came up and started an industry of brick 
•and tile making? — Yes. 

32068. The company was going on successfully? — 

At least they appeared to be. 

32069. These men got a licence and established a 
public-house? — That is so. 

32070. Then they began to lose their money, busi- 
ness began going from them, and why didn’t they 
abandon the public-house? — I don’t know why they 
did not abandon it. 

32071. Is it not a rather funny thing that men 
putting their money in and getting a profit back 
should do a thing to lose their money? — Yes. 

32072. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — P erhaps men 
under the company rather liked the drink themselves ? 

— It is one of the things I cannot tell. 

32073. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is the public-house 
there now ? — No, the whole thing is away. 

32074. Chairman. — ‘What were the steamers for? — 

The steamers carried large quantities of coal on by 
the Shannon to Limerick, and they came up Lough 
Allen. 

32075. And they took away bricks? — Yes. 

32076. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you a 
Parish Committee? — We have. 

32077. What are they doing with yon? — They are 
doing very well, but they would do a lot better only 
their funds are so limited. 

32078. They are not allowed to work outside the 
scheduled area? — No. 

32079. Is it . at the houses they are working ? — 

Fencing and drains and buildings. 

32080. Chairman. — Is there anything else? — I 

would like if you would increase the funds of the 
Parish Committee in any case by three or four times 
more if we got nothing else, to four or five hundred 
per year. 

32081. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Increase the money 
grant to -them? — Yes. At present we have three 
hundred and nine-five parties entitled to a share of 
the grant, and when a hundred pounds is divided 
amongst them it is not much. 

32082. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think it was 
represented that in Mahanna and St. Patrick’s the 
completion of a chain of roads would have been a 
great advantage ?— It would, sir. We are at a great 
loss for roads. 

32083. Was there a very considerable sum that was 
offered 1 as a subsidy? — There was. 

32084. What I want to ask you now is, knowing the 
locality as you do, which would be the better ex- 
penditure? Money in aid of the construction of the 
roads, or money to increase the funds of the Parish 
Committee ?— I think where we are so backward we 
could do with both. We only got nine hundred and 
thirty-two pounds for the construction of the roads in 
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Apr. 23, 1907. County Leitrim, at least in Manorhamilton Union, as 
— — long as I know to 31st March, 1905. 

Mr. Michael 32085. Didn’t you have a subsidy for that chain of 
neaveny. roads which would nearly come to nine hundred 
pounds ? — I don’t know. 

32086. I think it would be well over seven hundred 
pounds 1 — All that Leitrim got for the making of roads 
from the Congested Districts Board since it was formed 
was sixteen hundred and seventy-four pounds, while 
Donegal got twenty-six thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-two pounds. 

32087. There was two thousand pounds not taken 
up in Leitrim that was offered? — The reason of that 
was the people are so overtaxed in this union they 
could not accept ; they could not undertake to go to 
any further expense as far as the ratepayers were 
concerned. The people are so poor and heavily taxed 
they cannot accept an offer like that. 

32088. Mr. Sutherland. — The Donegal people evi- 
dently do undertake the conditions? — There is no mis- 
take if the ratepayers of the country could afford to lose 
a pound for the hundred you would give they would 
be delighted to take it, but they cannot afford to pay 
the present taxation. You don’t know the poverty 
of the people. 

32089. We saw poorer parts of the country than 
this? — -I am quite sure North Leitrim is the poorest 
part in Ireland. 

32090. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the early 
days of the Congested Districts Board it did not de- 
mand a local contribution to the same extent as it 
does now. Latterly it has insisted on this? — The 
money must be lying when we did not get it. We 
should get it still. The Parish Committees in Donegal 
got two thousand five hundred and fifty-three pounds, 
and in Leitrim we got twenty-one pounds in 1905. 

32091. In the following year how much ? — I have 
no later amount than 1905. 

32092. I think you will find in 1906-7 that there 
was about fifteen hundred and fifteen pounds 

earned? — The amount of grant offered 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — For the year ended 
31st March, 1905, the grant to Parish Committees 
wne seven hundred and twenty-nine pounds eighteen 
shillings and tenpence ; in 1905-6 a thousand and 
ninety pounds. But your main contention is right, 
namely, that there lias been a comparatively small 
expenditure on works in Leitrim. 

32093. Mr. Sutherland. — Could you usefully em- 
ploy more money if you got it in the Parish Com- 
mittees? — Delighted to get it .and work for it as 
well. The people are very much inclined to earn the 
money if they could get it. 

32094. Is it a better way than giving it in support 
of industries that won’t support themselves? — I say 
it is a very good thing. 

32095. Is. it the* 'test, do you think? — We are 
greatly satisfied with the Parish Committees of the 
Congested Districts Board if we could get something 
worth taking, but we cannot get anything worth 
taking. 

32096.. Starting industries that no one knows may 
succeed is a speculative thing. It is of no use if an 
industry is started and kept artificially going. It 
is really of no permanent use. It is like the other 
things that have stopped ? — A good deal of that would 
depend on the parties that had the management. I 
believe if the same chance were got in our country 
again the parties would not be allowed to do such 
things. We would give them all the help we possibly 
could. 

32097. How could you oppose this company stop- 
ping the iron works— take that case ? — We could uot 
and we would not ask. 

32098. What is the good of starting an industry 
that has to be artificially supported all this time? — 

I do not think it would have to be artificially kept 

32099. You would not want that done. If you got 
money for spending in the Parish Committees you 
would spend it usefully in making permanent im- 
provements? — We certainly would. 

32100. You think the money given to the Parish 
Committees is tetter bestowed ? — I say it is very use- 
ful money. It is the only thing we know. We 
have not anything else. 

32101. After the land is it the beBt 1 — I would say 
“ a a ? 1 . not ? re Pared to give you an answer on 
the other things, because we have no industry in the 


32102. You would be willing to get an additional 

grant and to start those industries also? Yes if 

jiossible. We have some little industry in Tarmon 
where the farms churn their own milk at home and 
send the butter to be manufactured. It is a little in- 
dustry. We are wonderfully poor, and we applied 
to your Board to assist us, and you would not give us 
anything. 

32103. Mr. Sutherland. — W hat do you propose to 
make— is it a separate creamery or to make small 
dairies, such as his lordship was speaking of? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think it is a 
creamery you have ? — No, the people churn their own 
milk and send in the butter to be salted at one place 

32105. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t is a sort of 
butter factory. The butter is sent in and improved 
and made to a certain quality ? — Yes. 

32106. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou send it away in 
firkins? — In fifty-six pound boxes. 

32107. Sir Francis Mowatt. — S alt butter ?— Yes 

32108. Mr. Kavanagh— D oes that work better than 
the creamery ?— 1 The locality is so poor I think it does 
The place is so poor and hilly they could not possibly 
get their milk to the roads, and the creameries are 
very far away from us. 

32109. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t is a butter 
factory ?— Yes. 

32110. Mr. ICavanaoh.— Y ou have creameries in 

tins locality?— Not within nine or ten or eleven miles 
— ten miles the nearest. 

32111. Sir John Colomb.— T ell me, as to the work 
of the Parish Committees, have you not done a good 
deal to improve the sanitary conditions ?— Yes. 

32112. Removing manure heaps, and so on? — Yes 
is the first thing that lias to be attended to. ’ 

32113. I see in the Union of Manorhamilton you 
are spending fifty pounds annually on sanitary 
officers whose business it was to see that done. There- 
fore the rates and the State are paying £50 to get 
work done while the Parish Committee is getting 
money from the Congested Districts Board to do the 
same thing. Do you think that is a good or useful 
system where the taxes are very heavy and the people 
very poor?— I am not aware any people get any money 

™ 1 e ,T V 4? 8 tIle * r manure heaps from their houses. 

32114. Have the manure heaps been removed by the 
bamtary Officers under the law and under the au- 
thority of the Rural District Council, or is it by the 
efforts of Parish Committees ?— No, sir ; it is one of 
the conditions of the Congested Districts Board any 
man will not get a grant if the manure heaps are not 
a certain distance from his house. It is not costing 
anything to the Congested Districts Board. 

32115. You do not give the men a little money to 
remove the manure heap ? — No, sir. 

32116. Do these sanitary officials do anything at 
way d ° a ® ood deak They do something any- 

32117 Mr. Sutherland.— W hat do they do?— They 
travel the country and see that the manure heaps are 
a n “ ls ^ anuo from the houses. 

32118. Make farmers remove them?— They do. I 
would like to impress on you about a railway from 
Diomaliair to Angna. We have fourteen hundred 
acres of land untouched for want of railway facilities. 

xoion^c^'T 1 do ?,’ t tllink you need go into that. 

32120. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose you are a far- 
mer yourself ?— Yes. 

32121. Is it your opinion that tillage is going down 
m the country ? — I would say it is. 

32122. Is it because it pays better to have the land 
f?n 8raSS i i Jl would better to have it in constant 
o-Vri ^ * the people are so po °r any man or boy or 
fivina ^ g ° aWay to a fore ‘g n country to make a 

32123. Want of labour?— Want of labour. 

wSli w* U “ pri " °* 

^ A ^ ANAGH - — The labour is going away 
of the Plunger ^ ^° U W0ldd n °t want the people to die 

thflfnd they ^ make a S°od living by tilling 

and the T c ey v C ^ Uld the farms »» “ smad 
the neoule * nd tbe . season turning against 

... J? +? ’ , 8 lve an instance of what hap- 

cwt of m T 1 i 90 j‘ 1 planted fifteen to sixteen 

wa iiaH d kad not a seed the next year, and 

so Inner app ^y f°r relief seed, if you call them relief 
so long as you have to pay dearly for them. Last year 
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out of sixteen cwt. of seed in the ground I had not 
twenty cwt. to take out of it. It was the same case 
with other farmers in the country I know. What is 
the use when a poor man’s crop fails telling him 
wait until next year— would he not be dead next year, 
or hare to go to England or Scotland or America. 

32127. In answer to Sir John Colomb you said the 
land would be very much better if tilled more?— I 

^32128. You cannot till it because labour is scarce? 


32129. Would it not be better if the labour re- 
mained at home and tried to work the land at home? 
—It would if they could stop, but what would sup- 
port them at home? When they will till it they have 
nothing for it when the whole potato crop fails for a 


' 32130. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Is it your point 
that the land they do till is not good enough for the 
purpose ? — Some seasons it does very well ; but years 
when tbs potato crop is a failure what do you want 
the poor people to do ? Surely they cannot sit down 
in Ireland and die. 


32131. Taking years when the potato crop does not 
fail, would not the extra labour pay them ? — It would 
pay them that year, but they won’t have as much as 
will do them two years, no matter how good it turns 
out for one year. 

32132. Supposing the farmer got an addition of 
some acres of good land, what would be your answer? 
— You could scarcely find good land in our locality. 

32133. You were telling us of certain grass farms. 
Would you till those if they were divided up? — I 
would, but the farms are so small that it is impos- 
sible to live on them. How can a man rear a family 
on five or six or seven acres with a valuation of thirty 
shillings ? 

32134. Supposing you gave him an addition of a 
few acres of good land, could tillage go on profitably? 
— It could. 

32135. Where is the labour to come from? — Let 
them stop at home and not emigrate. 

32136. Mr. Kavanagh. — Tilling the ground on an 
enlarged holding would pay better than emigration? 
— Yes, that is so. 


Mr. Patrick Rooney examined. 


32137. Chairman. — Where do you reside ? — At Leck- 
narainey, Manorhamilton. I am a District Council- 
lor for the electoral congested (scheduled) district of 
Glenanifi. I am a small farmer under ten pounds 
valuation. I suggest that suitable grass lands be pur- 
chased and divided into holdings to persons migrated 
from congested districts. 

32138. Where do you propose the lands would be ? — 
Wherever arable land would be found. 

32139. You do not mind in this county or any 
other?— In any part of Ireland. 

32140. Would they all be prepared to go to any 
part of Ireland ?— I think they would. 

32141. The heads of families? — In some cases I be- 
lieve that it is the young men that are able to work 
and not the worn-out old men. 

32142. Wonld the heads of families, the men who 
have holdings now, go? — In most cases they would. 
There might be solitary cases where old men, like the 
lark, would like to die where they lived. Owing to 
the refusal of the landlords to sell at a reasonable 
price I think compulsory powers should be given to the 
Estates Commissioners and the Congested Districts 
Beard, so that untenanted land could be obtained for 
distribution among the tenants. Where suitable un- 
tenanted land is not available in a congested electoral 
division the Estates Commissioners and the Congested 
Districts Board should have power to compulsorily 
acquire land in any part of Ireland for that purpose. 
Farmers’ sons under ten pounds valuation, reared at 
farming should get farms in order to stop emigration 
and keep them in the country. Each person getting 
a farm should be at liberty to inspect it, and, if satis- 
fied with the terms of purchase, as these people' should 
be purchasers not tenants, having the same title to 
these holdings as other purchasing tenants have. In 
the case of migrated people the term for repayment 
should be extended in order to lower the half-yearly 
instalments. What I mean by that is this, where 
land is purchased and parcelled out to people migrated 
there, it must necessarily cost a higher price than the 
ordinary purchasing tenant pays ; and I would sug- 
gest instead of sixty-eight years it would be extended 
as far as possible in order to reduce the half-yearly 
instalment for the person sent in to this place. 

32143. But then the land would be better, so that 
he would be more able to bear the annuity ? — So he 
would, but I would say where a whole family would 
migrate from a very congested area that if they were 
at liberty to sell their interest in the little holdings 
they would be vacating it would leave them means to 
be able to stock the new holding they would get. 

32144. Yes, but then they would get more advan- 
tages. You propose that they should sell the holding 
they vacate, and that they should get another holding 
tor nothing ? — But they require some means to be able 
to stock, that holding. 

You would not ask, first of all, that a man 
nould derive the advantage of being able, to sell his 
wn holding and then get another for nothing? — That 
what would suit them best, .if it could .be done. 


32146. Sir John Colomb. — Would you make it com- 
pulsory on the tenant migrating to sell the holding 
to the adjoining tenant? — Oh, I say to any person in 
the congested district. 

32147. Which might not enlarge holdings in the 
congested district? — Oh, of course to parties remain- 
ing it would be more advantageous for them if they 
got the land vacated for nothing. 

32148. Chairman. — Don’t you think if a man who 
had a poor holding of bad land in a congested area 
were offered a good holding on which he could make 
a living on good land in some other part of Ireland 
he would naturally be glad to go ? — It would be better 
to leave the bad thing behind him and get the good 
thing. 

32149. But would he not go? — He would. 

32150. And leave the old holding to be divided up ? 
— Yes, but the people would have very little means 
to start in the new holding, and if they have to bor- 
row all it will be a very heavy sum yearly they will 
have to pay — perhaps more than they would be able 
to do. 

32161. The migrant would have four or five head of 
cattle? — In some cases, and in some cases none, or 
little or no means. 

32152. He would have some head of cattle? — Pos- 
sibly. 

32153. Don’t you think he would be able to get along 
for a year or two letting some of his land by taking in 
some cattle from neighbours, and that sort of thing ? — 
Oh, I believe he would get on. 

32154. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would a loan 
to enable him to add to his stock, on reasonable terms, 
be an advantage ? — It would be an advantage, and a 
great one. 

32155. Chairman. — You can get that now? — Oh, I 
am aware of that, but there is this in it, that when 
you borrow a loa.n you have to repay that back and 
pay the instalments. I want to see the ground we are 
standing on. 

32156. Still if he did well on the new holding he 
could repay it. Lots of people have to box-row money 
to start a bigger business on it? — Yes. Many will 
succeed and some will fail. If we were able to start 
on fairly firm ground it would be so much the better. 

32157. Don’t you think if he felt he had got to re- 
pay a loan to the Board of Works it would make him 
work a little harder than if you gave him the money 
right out? — We will work well and do our utmost if 
we get the opportunity. 

32158. Would he not perhaps work as hard as he 
qould if he felt that the- future of himself and his 
family depended on it? — Perfectly right. 

32159. And if he had that little loan it would make 
him put his work into the holding? — Oh, certainly. 

32160. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Would he not 
feel it easier to repay the loan by which he had 
certain cattle, which cattle he would not otherwise 
have? Once he had cattle corresponding with the 
loan there would be great inducement to make the 
stock pay it back ? — On, possibly. They would do so. 
As congestion is worst in mountainous districts the 
mountain grazing in all cases should be secured for 
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the tenants at the purchase of their holdings for the 
purpose of rearing mountain sheep, for clothing their 
families, and assisting to graze cattle. 

32161. Chairman. — What do you mean, “at the 
purchase of their holdings” ? — That they would be 
purchasing out the holdings, and that whatever moun- 
tain grazing was attached should not. be left in 
the landlord's hands. When a landlord is selling an 
estate to the tenants the Estates Commissioners should 
have the estate inspected in order to see if the land 
is worth the price the tenants are giving. 

32162. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is where the 
landlord is dealing directly with his tenants and 
selling to them, the Estates Commissioners should 
inspect that land and advise the tenants whether 
they are giving too much in price? — In order 
to see if the land is worth the price. I will make 
it clear. It is necessary in many cases to protect 
the people from themselves, as people in arrears of 
rent will give too high a price in order to get over 
the present difficulty. Men with a lot of arrears like 
a millstone round their necks, sooner than be driven 
out altogethei', are prepared to give the landlord a 
price the land is not worth, and the chances are they 
will be unable to pay their instalments. There have 
been many decrees taken out for instalments where 
tenants made bad bargains with their landlords. 

32163. Chairman. — For defaulting annuitants? — 
There were, and there were decrees taken out. 

32164. Sir John Colomb. — It is very rarely the 
case comes before the court, because the man pays 
before it comes on — is not that so? — That is when a 
person is able to pay, but when they are not 

32165. Chairman. — Have you ever known a case 
where .a man, after he has purchased, has been 
turned out because he has not paid his annuity? — 
Well, I don’t know many cases of that kind. Why, 
in fact, it is not very long since the purchase took 
place in this part of the country, and there is a 
great deal of defaulters. 

32166. Are there any purchasers under the Ash- 
bourne or -any of the previous Acts? — Oh, yes, but 
the prices were reasonable in those days. They are 
more unreasonable now. 

32167. They had to pay 4 per cent. ? — Well, the 
average price was seventeen or eighteen years, and 
it has exceeded that now. There is no increase in the 
value of the lands, and the times are not 'better 
bnt worse. 

312168. .Still, under the Ashbourne Act, or old 
Acts, you do not know of any case where a man has 
been turned out of his holding because he has not 
paid his annuities? — I don’t know of any. 

32169. Mr. Sutherland, — Do you know of any case 
of that kind of any person having been turned' out 
for default under the Ashbourne Act? — I don’t know 
of any. 

32170. 'Chairman. — Your point is that when a man 
has got a great amount of arrears, and is being 
pressed, and generally in difficulties, he will agree 
to purchase his holding in order to get all his arrears 
wiped out ? — I am certain it has been done, although 
he knows he is giving too much in order to get rid 
of the arrears. 

32171. In every case he gets an immediate reduc- 
tion of payment? — Of course the purchase will re- 
~uce that, but surely it does not follow that a man 
should give too much, and they have given too much 
in many cases. 

32172. So far as the actual payment go he gets 
a reduction of five and twenty per cent, off his old 
rmit?— He gets a reduction, but it is not enough. 

*™ dlord high a price for his land. 

32173. Do you think that the reduction ought to be 
50 per cent. ?— My point is this, that the Estates Com- 
missioners should send an inspector, and see the value 
of the land and say, “We will not sanction a sale 
at a higher price than the actual value of the land.” 
r7 ou Jr k® saving the tenants from themselves. 

32174. Supposing that they did reduce the years’ 
purchase by two or three years, say three years less 
than if there was no inspection, the actual reduction 
of , P a y™ ent y°uld be extremely small, would it 
not?— My point is, we would expect to be fairly 
treated The Estates Commissioners are not expected 
to be friendly to one class or another, and as out- 
siders I say I would expect they would fix a fair price, 
and landlord and tenant should be bound to accept 
those terms. * 

wl 1 ! 5 ' 11516 “^.*1 “diction in what the man would 
have to pay would be extremely small. Do yon think 


that is going to make all the difference between 
success and failure? — I believe the fact of agreeing 
to pay too much will cause failures in the future. 6 

32176. What I mean is this— supposing that by 
process of inspection the landlord’s price was re- 
duced three or four years’ purchase, and supposing 
that made a difference of only five shillings in the 
actual yearly payments, whether he paid five 
shillings more or less, would that make the whole 
difference between bis success and failure ?— -Oh, five 
shillings is a great thing to a poor person, and not 
much to a person with means. 

32177. Do you really believe that the whole question 
of the tenant depends upon whether he pays five 
shillings per year more? — The whole of it does not 
depend on that at all. 

32178. How would it make a difference if the pay- 
ment were five shillings less? — It would be so much 
of benefit to the tenant. 

32179. Here is a case, say, where a tenant gives 
twenty years’ purchase of his old rent of three pounds 
(£3). He pays sixty-five per cent, of his former rent 
— that is two pounds (£2) instead of three pounds (£3). 
Then comes an inspection, and it is reduced, say, to 
seventeen years’ purchase instead of twenty. In that 
case he would pay fifty-five and a quarter per cent, of 
his old rent, or, in other words, making his yearly pay- 
ment one pound fourteen shillings (£1 14s.). The ten- 
ant would pay six shillings less. Do you really think 
that the difference of six shillings is going to make 
the difference between success and failure in that posi- 
tion?— I will not say that it might not be the means 
of ruin to the man, but certainly it would be less out 
of the landlord’s pocket — the rich man — than out of 
the farmer’s. 

32180. Have the American supplies failed, or have 
the friends in. America cut their contribution so fine 
that it is a question of six shillings? — Well, my lord, 
I would not think it would be fair that the money our 
poor families and sons and daughters would he sending 
us over to help to keep us in tne country at home and 
to live should 

32181. I don’t say it is right, but still they do it? — 
They do, for the half of the people would not be able 
to live in the country v/c-re it not for all the money 
they get from their families in America. 

32182. Do you mean that if it is a question of 
six shillings he would not be able to get that 
perfectly well from his friends in America?— 
I am surprised, my lord, at you. My point is, the 
landlord is a rich man, and cannot he afford better 
to. do without the six shillings than the poor man’s 
friends in Amerioa to send it over to the country. 

32183. .Your point was that inspection, resulting in 
a reduction of the landlord’s price, made the whole 
difference between success and failure? — I cannot 
know whether inspection would benefit the tenant 
altogether or not. We take one view of it. We 
like to buy cheap, and the landlord likes to sell 
dear. The Estates Commissioners are a third 
party, and we expect they would do what would be 
fair. I have full confidence they would. That is the 
reason I wish inspection. 

32184. Can you not say, from your experience, that 
as a matter of fact on those very small holdings rent 
is not the prime factor in success or failure. When 
the rent is as small as that the price of stock and 
things of that kind make a much greater difference? 
— It does. ' 

32185. Than a matter of rent ? — It does. 

32186. It does not really make much difference to 
a man who lives on a very poor property whether the 
rent is five shillings more or less. The price he can 
sell his calf for, or eggs or milk in the creamery, or 
the way in which he tills his farm is much more im- 
portant as regards success or failure than the five- 
shillings ?— It is. 

32187. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Further on that 
point. I suppose a man who has three pounds (£3)' 
rental to pay in any case could not live on his hold- 
ing?— -No; fie would not be able to maintain himself 
and his family out of it if he had nothing to pay for 

32188. He has to find from outside sources some- 
thing to maintain himself and his family ? — Yes. 

32189. Yon agree with Lord Dudley that there are- 
many other elements besides the three pounds (£3) 
or two pounds fourteen (£2 14s.) ? — There are. 

32190. Then come to the case of a man who has an 
economic holding of, say, fourteen (£14) valuation, 
and who is able to live on the holding. Now the 
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difference in his Case between twenty years and twenty- 
three years’ purchase might make his instalment a 
pound (£1) per year less ?— Possibly. 

32191. Is not a pound (£) per year something con- 
siderable to a man with a holding of twelve or four- 
teen pounds (£12 or £14) valuation? — Is not that 
my point all along ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I knew it was. I am 
taking the point from you and I will leave it to you 


now. 

32193. Sir John Colomb. — Your idea of inspection 
is to do right between man and man. Supposing a 
case, say, where a landlady did not know much about 
the matter and the Inspectors think she is selling 
too cheap, should they say to the tenants, “ You must 
pay more ’ ’ ? — I would leave it in their hands. There 
might be a solitary case, but as a general case I think 
the inspection would be best for the tenants. 

32194. Chairman. — All you want is. to feel that 
justice is done, that when you are buying your' hold- 
ings you are buying at a price which, in the opinion 
of knowledgeable men, is a fair one? — That is my 
point. 

32195. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there not some other 
party also interested in your not giving too much for 
the land, who is the ultimate security? — The rates, 
sir. 

32196. The ratepayers? — And the chances are that 
the rates will be mulcted later on if they buy at 
exorbitant prices ; if they buy as they have done in 
the past. 

32197. Sir John Colomb. — When you talk about 
eighteen years’ purchase were you talking of purchase 
of first term rents? — I am talking of purchase under 
the Ashbourne Acts, and I say eighteen years’ pur- 
chase was fair, and I think anything more than that 
is too much. 

32198. Have you thought of this, that the Ash- 
bourne Act was previous to the second term rents 
being fixed? — Yes. 

32199. Do you know that something between seven- 
teen and twenty per cent, was the reduction between 
second and first term rents? — Yes. 

32200. Therefore you cannot compare them. Say 
if it was twenty per cent. On a ten pound (£10) 
holding in the time of the Ashbourne Act he would 
pay at eighteen years’ purchase one hundred and 
eighty pounds (£180) ? — Yes. 

32201. Then say the man has had since that a 
second term rent fixed with twenty per cent, 
reduction, so that his rent now is only eight pounds 
(£8). How can you compare simply years’ pur- 
chase as a true test when the rent is changed? — I 
will just meet that. Under the new Act the Govern- 
ment is giving a bonus of three years’ purchase, and 
as well as I understood the Act it was intended that 
this three years’ bonus would reduce the price of land. 
The landlord gets the whole three years’ bonus and 
the tenant gets no benefit by that. The landlord gets 
the full price of his land and three years’ bonus. 

Chairman. — The price might be three years more 
if there was no bonus. 

32203. Sir John Colomb. — Have you thought of 
this, Mr. Rooney. Supposing the rent is not changed 
as far as the tenant is concerned and he gave one 
hundred and eighty (£180) for his holding. His an- 
nuity would have been, at four per cent., seven 
pounds four (£7 4s.) per year, and now when he gets 
money at three and a quarter per cent, it is only 
six pounds ten (£6 10s.)? — Now, sir, that is the act 
of our Government and they lend us that cheap 
money in order to assist us, for our benefit, and then 
they give the landlord three years’ bonus, and what 
nght whatever has the landlord to expect that because 
we get the money something cheaper, he should benefit 
by that. 

32204. I am not disputing that. I am merely 
asking you, taking the sole basis of calculation as a 
comparison of years’ rent. Have you ever thought of 
the other side of the question. Checking in that 
way is scarcely correct? — I am giving you from my 
point of view as a tenant farmer. The' next thing 
we stand in most need of is employment. Our sons 
have to emigrate to England, America, Scotland and 
htsewhere. Our places are wretched and small and 
aie to maintain our families. I may tell 

7 0u “he best of our sons have to emigrate. If there 
a ji “ e k cat f one in the family, as there will be always 

delicate bird in every clutch, he remains at home. 
A sa y lf we could keep the good; strong, healthy boys 


at home we would have a better Ireland. And the 
only way to keep those people at home is to give 
them the way to live at home. So I would suggest 
to purchase good grass lands that were fattening 
the bullocks in the past and support these young 
men that would be the future men of Ireland. It 
would be to the interest of the Government to have 
such people in the country and not enriching other 
lands. You will have him as a good soldier and 
sailor as in any other lands if he is contented and gets 
the opportunity of living in the country. I say for 
all concerned, it is better if he should get the means 
to live in the country. 

32205. Chairman. — What you would like to do 
would be to see these grass lands for the sons of 
tenant farmers ?— Yes, those under ten pounds (£10). 
I would strike a line, economic over ten pounds (£10). 
There is some difference. 

32206. Just think that out. There are a large 
number of people living in Ireland at present on 
holdings from which it is absolutely impossible to 
support them — on very poor small holdings. How 
are you going to help them if you put the sons of 
tenant farmers on those grass lands. Ought not these 
poor people have the first claim?— I say that the 
people in the congested districts should have the first 
claim, but if there was more land available — - — 

32207. Then, the first lot of land that you bought 
you would use to help those poor people who are 
living in the congested districts? — Yes. 

32208. Otherwise, if you put the sons first on that 
land you would have no means of helping the old 
people ?— Let the old people go along with them. There 
might be some rare cases where they would say, “ We 
have only a year or two to live, and we won’t go.” 

32209. Supposing there was a strong man, forty 
years of age, with a family growing up, and that he 
was living on a very poor holding on a very boggy 
land in Leitrim or any congested district counties, 
and if people are to get good grass land, say, in 
Roscommon, he would have a better claim than the 
son of any tenant ?— Certainly, but I would not re- 
move him except he had consented. 

32210. The heads of the families in the congested 
districts would have the first claim ? — Yes. 

32211. After you have satisfied them you would 
begin to think about the sons ?— Yes. 

32212. Does it not strike you if you did not do that 
you would leave these people in those congested areas 
without any means of helping themselves? — If some 
are obstinate enough not to go and starve at home, let 
them starve. 

32213. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Assuming you gave 
the head of the family a better holding— six or eight 
acres— to migrate him too, won't that, by itself, 
produce employment for his son. A man has got 
two or three sons, and two will have to go to America 
to earn their own . living. If you gave the head of 
the family a larger holding won’t it provide 
labour for them? — It will provide for the whole 
family. With regard to employment, industries suit- 
able to each locality should be established. I would 
suggest that a woollen factory be established in some 
suitable place in the congested district of Glenaniff, 
m Manorhanulton Union, which I have the honour 
to represent. Of course charity begins at home and 
I would certainly wish something of the kind there. 

32214. Have you thought whether the woollen 
factory could be made to pay ? — It would be most use- 


o^io. ooma.it be made to pay? — There are thr< 
large mountain ranges where as much wool could 1 
grown as could be manufactured at the factory. Th 
would give employment to the people, which is bad] 
needed. You would naturally ask me where woul 
the money come from. We have none. Our lane 
lords would be selling out their property. They wi 
have plenty of money on hands. It would be to thei 
advantage to make it useful and benefit themselve 
If an enterprising landlord has idle money he wi 
get only a small percentage in the bank, and if h 
invested it in some useful industry and instead c 
getting one or two it brought him ten per cent., woul 
not that man be doing much better? Supposing the 
started a company of this kind I believe the Goveri 
ment would be ready, to assist them. 

32216. Mr. Sotherl and.— W hen they are earnir 
™n P er <***• ?— 1 There .is a possibility of reachir 
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32217. Chairman. — You would like to see an in- 
dustry, but, of course, you cannot force people to 
invest their money in anything? — I know that 

32218. The point is you would like to see industries 
started to give employment to the people? — I would. 
As the sale of store cattle or calves reared by the 
people of this country is mostly all the means they 
have of making money to pay rents or purchase in- 
stalments, taxes, etc., if foreign store cattle were 
imported into England without restriction it would 
cause such a fall in prices in Ireland as would render 
the poor, small farmers unable to pay their way and 
live. It is most necessary that the small Irish far- 
mer should be protected by the Government 

32219. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is to say, 
foreign cattle should not be allowed to be imported ? — 
There should be some restrictions placed upon them. 

32220. Sir John Colomb. — You do regard it as a 
great danger to the small holders that there should be 
any alteration in the importation of cattle? — It would 
mean ruin. 

32221. Am I right in saying that the small holder, 
who is the breeder of the cattle, cannot afford to keep 
them till they mature, and if he does not get the price 
he cannot live? — Yes ; he must sell the cattle, he has 
not the means to hold them over. 

32222. The buyers of the cattle ? — They have the 

whole profit. 

32223. At present those who make the market for 
the young cattle of the small holders are the bigger 
farmers and the graziers ? — They are. 

32224. If you extinguish the graziers ? — Then ship 
the young cattle where they are going to. In the end 
they all go to England. They are bred here and eaten 
there, where you are all rich. 

32225. Chairman. — You say you think that compul- 
sory powers should be given to the Estates Commis- 
sioners and the Congested Districts Board so that un- 
tenanted land could be obtained for distribution 
among the tenants. Supposing that there is not 
sufficient untenanted land to enable you to make any 
great improvement would you go beyond that to a man 
who has a farm and say, “ You must give up half 
your land ” ? — I would. 

32226. Even to tenants ?— Well, I believe there is 
an amount of available land all over the length and 
breadth of Ireland. I would not be confined to a 
county or to Connaught. 

t 2 ^' i if t } lere is not enough untenanted land ? 

I think there should be a line struck in a farm of 
fifty pounds (£50), and that should be enough for any 
man. I would first take the untenanted land, and if 
that was not sufficient, I would go and take a part 
from a man who had too much, and would not be 
able to labour it. I have the honour of representing 
one of the poorest of the congested districts in North 
Leitrim, and that is saying much for it. We have 
J.^™ s wlVf’ one hundred and ninety under 
five pounds (£5) valuation. We ‘have fifty-one over 
five pounds (£5) and under ten (£10); and twelve 
over ten pounds (£10). That shows we have twelve 
persons in the whole electoral division that have 
as much land as they could be able to live on. It is 
no wonder I plead here. Of course you are going 
through a good part of the country, and I heard you 
make some remarks that this county was not so bad 
as it wias named. Come down and see the wilds of 
Glenamff, and through Glenade, and you will hold 
, Yo ? ha-PP^ 11 to pass through all the 
good part of the land m this part of the country. 

1 J " i USt q Wish 1:0 ask you a question which 
came up yesterday m evidence. Were you here?— I 
was, the whole day. 

32229. Did you hear some talk which went on about 
sporting rights— game rights and fishing?— Yes. 


32230. Well, now, what do you think ought to he 
done about sporting rights when an estate is sold?— 
That is a knotty question, my lord. 

32231. That is the reason I ask you, you are so in 
telligent ?— Well, this I say, the sporting rights would 
be of very little value to the tenant, for this reason— 
the tenant and his sons would be much better employed 
in working on the lands than knocking about to see 
to get a shot. Take the other side. If the land- 
lord, when he is selling his property, retains the right 
to game, if a burning occurs in the dry season, as it 
will occur from time to time, often accidentally, then 
there is a claim for malicious damages, and the people 
are mulcted. I say it is better for the tenant whatever 
rights the landlord has, to purchase all or none of it 

32232. Would you think on the whole it is much 
better to preserve the game than to kill it ail off?— 
I would. 

32233. Take a river for instance; is it not far 
better that there should be salmon in it than no 
salmon ? — I will givie you my own individual opinion 
on that point. As I think I would sooner have noth- 
ing to do with the salmon. A man would be much 
better in. his bed at night than poaching for salmon. 

32234. Is it not quite certain that if a great many 
people fished the river in a very short time there would 
be no fish? — I fear that would occur. 

32235. If everybody was enabled to fish any way 
they liked in a short time you would ruin the fishing 
of that river, and is it not the same thing if over the 
mountain everybody had a right to graze there would 
soon be no grass left? — Possibly. 

32236. If you believe in keeping game would it not 
be much better, whoever had the sporting rights, that 
they should be in the hands either of an individual or 
a small number of people than in the hands of every- 
body ? — I think in a case where the tenants purchased 
from the landlord, that they should hold the sporting 
rights, and that they should appoint a Committee 
to look after the game; preserve it and sell it. The 
proceeds to go to pay taxes— that is what I would 
suggest. 

32237. Supposing that the sporting rights of the 
estate had been sold and were to be handed over to a 
body like the Parish Committee, and that the Parish 
Committee were to look after them and to see that the 
game was preserved, and that they were empowered 
to let that shooting for the benefit of the district to 
add to the revenues of the Parish Committee?— I 
would not agree with that, but add it to the revenue 
of the tenants. I think it should be the right of the 
tenants. They bought the landlord’s rights. It was 
theirs when they bought it, and paid for it. There 
should be protection ; let the game be sold and tlhe 
proceeds go to the benefit of the tenants, either for 
paying taxes or towards paying instalments. 

32238. We are agreed on the principle that the 
sporting rights should be vested in a small body of 
people wfhose object and whose duty it would be to see 
that the game was preserved and that those shooting 
nglhts should be let and the proceeds divided amongst 
the tenants? — That is my idea. 

32239. You would not allow every tenant to shoot 
at will? — I would not. Suppose there was one hun- 
dred tenants there might be two or three fellows would 
shoot the whole lot and the rest would know nothing 
about it. 

32240. It would also mean, in a very short time, 
that what is. now a valuable asset would disappear?— 
We would like to get some of you rich Englishmen 
over, in order to get your money. 

32241. You think it would be a good thing vo get 
a certain number of people who have got money to 
spend to live here ? — Yes. 

. 32242. And the prospects of being able to take shoot- 
ing would be a considerable inducement? — Yes. 


32243. Chairman.— Where do you reside?— At 
C TOMWW Tenilebo,lrM ’ County Leitrim. 

TftSJf* ' Vhat .J^ e you? — I am Secretary of the 
5*2“ *0 Whyte estate, and was 

S Y l ,0med Committee 

to purchase from Mr. White. 

70U . a firmer yourself ?— Yes ; twenty 
k katW ^ pounds five (£6 5s.). The land 
1 teatheTy, a good deal of it. 


Mr. Patrick Reynolds examined. 


32246. You were the Secretary of the Committee, 
and the sale did not go on ? — No ; there was a dif- 
ference as to the price. There are two thousand and 
seventy-two acres of untenanted land on the Whyte 
estate. 

32247. Some of it mountain? — Some of it, and some 
of it fit only for grazing land. 

32248. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou mean rough 
mountain grazing ?— Yes. 
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32249. Sir John Colomb. — Not fit for tillage? — No. 
Of the one hundred and ninety-two tenants seventy- 
seven are under five pounds (£5) valuation, and 
seventy-two over five and under ten pounds (£10). 
The uneconomic holdings of the estate could be im- 
proved by adding part of the grass lands to some of 
them. 

32250. Where are you going to get the grass land ? — 
The two thousand acres. 

32251. It is not grass land ? — Some of it is. 

32252. Extremely little of it — I mean it is heather ? 
—No, some of it is good enough for grazing cattle. 
Others, not easily accessible, could be improved by 
consolidating two farms into one. This Is in the 
electoral division of Sraghmore. In the townland of 
Carrickinero Mr. Whyte has 119 acres, 1 rood, 16 
perches unten anted, of a valuation of forty-seven 
pounds (£47) on land and seven pounds ten (£7 10s.) 
on buildings. It is suitable for dividing amongst ten- 
ants. 

32253. Could anybody live on it? — Yes, if they got 
a sufficient holding, and got it cheap enough. In Car- 
rickfad Mr. Whyte has 30 acres, 2 roods, 17 perches, 
and seventy acres. 

32254. The seventy acres is the demesne ? — We claim 
it is not the demesne, for he built on seven acres and 
took the rest within my own memory. 

32255. It is called demesne ? — Well, it is a very 
poor demesne. Mr. Whyte calls it demesne, and it is 
valued at twenty-two pounds (£22) for the mansion 
house and four pounds five (£4 5s.) In Cartron he 
has 59 acres, 3 roods, 22 perches ; 7 acres, 0 roods, 37 
perches; and 4 acres, 2 roods, 23 perches, with valua- 
tions of £27 15s, £3, and £2. In Corray he has 125 
acres, 2 roods, 13 perches. It is not fit for tillage. 
The valuation is £26 5s. In • Cornalaghta, 3 acres, 
0 roods, 7 perchejs, valuation, ten shillings. In 
Curraghan, 42 acres, 3 roods, 31 perches, valuation, 
£3 10s. In Doonkelly 54 acres 0 roods, 6 perches, 
valuation, £7. 

32256. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is this let for graz- 
ing to tenants? — No, he takes in grazing cattle. He 
had sheep on it until November last. 

32257. Chairman. — Cattle from the surrounding 

a 'e? — Yes. In Doomorgan he has 36 acres, 3 

, 3 perches, valuation, £12 5s. Some of that is 
fit for tillage, and tenants could be put on it. There 
are 978 acres in one ranch not fit for tillage with the 
exception of what Tyould make two new farms. It is 
known as the Lecaun and Fawnlion sheep walk, and is 
only fit for grazing land. In addition to the making 
of two farms the rest would be taken by adjoining 
tenants, some of whoso holdings are very small and 
miserable, rand were* made so by the late Colonel 
Whyte. 

32258. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you say it 
was taken from the tenants ? — Yes ; I remember when 
it was taken a good deal of it myself. 

32259. Sir John Colomb. — How long ago? — In the 
early sixties. 

32260. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D id the tenants 
graze cattle and sheep there ? — Yes. 

32261. Did they pay any fixed sum ? — No, it was 
marked out. 

32262. The tenants have no rights of grazing there 
now?— -No. They would take it now if every man 
got his own. Some of them have wretchedly small 
holdings. 

32263. Sir John Colomb. — Had the men all gone, 
or did he take it away? — He evicted very few, but 
curtailed every man. 

32264. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Took away the 
mountain 1 — Yes ; and in some cases the good land. 

32265. Sir John Colomb. — Did he not give any 
compensation? — No, none whatever. I will give you 
instances of a few — Dominick O’Connor lost about 
twenty-eight Irish acres, and was left only four 
a nd a half ; Owen Dolan lost thirty acres, and 
was left only six and a half ; Pat Dolan lost 
thirty-two, and was left only eight ; Thomas 
Murray lost thirty, and was left about eight. 
The rent was taken down very little for this 
grass that was taken away, and even he did not 
take off sufficient rates. Many others were treated 
similarly. The grass lands of the estate deteriorated 
▼ery much since it was taken from the tenants by the 
late Col. Whyte. I know where he took land from 
six tenants and let it into one ranch. When the 
tenants had it, it was alble to graze about twenty 
cows. There were only about five on it for the last 


few years, and they bad none too much grabs, the j„ r y*. ran? 
land being overgrown with weeds and briars. It ' ^ -Z 
might be brought back to its former state by tillage Mr. Patrick 
and manure, but would cost much money and labour. Kbynolcb 

32266. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you say he 
takes in grazing cattle on it?— Yes. Where I once 
saw over twenty there was only five for the last 
few years. No man would like to send grazing cattle 
where the grass is so poor. 

32267. Sir John Colomb.— Any sheep on it?— No, 
only rabbits ; they eat the roots of the grass away 
and turn it into moss. 

32268. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the occupiers 
had that grazing land, they would see that the rab- 
bits were trapped and reduced in numbers ? — They 
would. It would want to be cropped and broken up 
again. There could be tenants put on that back 
again if it was cropped. 

32269. The Chairman. — Why does not the landlord 
crop it himself ? — It would not pay him, I suppose. 

Colonel Whyte was cropping it, but he found it did 
not pay him — he had to pay everything. 

32270. Why did it not pay him, and how would 
it pay you? — Because we would give our own labour 
to it for nothing. If I want to live off my farm and 
pay all I did myself, it would not pay me. 

32271. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How do you 
give your labour for nothing ? — Because I get nothing 
for my labour but my bare support just, after a great 
struggle. I would not take five pounds (£5) valua- 
tion as a basis for uneconomic holdings. I know 
holdings valued at over ten pounds (£10) which are 
uneconomic holdings, for the simple reason that they 
have not enough arable land on them for a sufficient 
rotation of crops. Therefore, the occupier has to till 
the same land too often, and, as a consequence, have 
bad crops. If we had more land, we would not crop 
the same land too often, and would have better crops. 

We have to crop it at a certain time. When I find 
my land failing for grass, I crop it and have a good 
crop. 


32272. Sir John Colomb. — How many acres do you 
farm 1 — About twenty acres. 

32273. How much do you consider arable? — About 
six or seven. 

32274. How much of that do you till? — The whole 
of it in rotation. 

32275. Of the six or seven acres that are arable, 
how much do you till? — About one and a half acres. 

32276. Do you grow anything besides potatoes? — 
Turnips and a piece of cabbage. I could not find 
manure for more. I have to buy manure. I buy a 
lot of hay every year. 

32277. What stock do you keep ? — I manage to keep 
five cows, but I get a lot of hay. 

32278. The Chairman. — I suppose that as a general 
thing tillage is limited by the amount of manure ? — 
Yes. 

32279. Sir Francib Mowatt. — And how much do 
you spend on manure ? — About two pounds (£2). 

32280. Sir John Colomb. — Do you keep other stock 
besides the five cows? — Not on the farm. They only 
have grazing during the summer. I take conacre. 
The last harvest my conacre was about five pounds 
(£5). 

32281. Will the manure of five cows only do about 
one acre? — About that. I often have ten head — five 
cows and five calves. 

32282. Are the Commission to take it from you that 
a man with five cows can only be expected to find 
manure for one acre of tillage? — Yes, on our bad 
land. 

32283. The Chairman. — Do you ever give your 
cattle cake? — No — turnips or potatoes, and cabbages 
when I can spare them. I take con-acre hay and 
save it four miles away. 

32284. Sir John Colomb. — That is all consumed on 
your farm ? — Yes. 

32285. And yet the manure is only enough for one 
acre ? — Yes. 

32286. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Some of your 
stock lie out during the summer ? — Yes ; but not in 
winter. 

32287. Chairman. — What do you do with them 
in winter ? — House them. 

32288. Sir John Colomb. — Do you keep a horse? — 
No ; I keep pigs. 

32289. Chairman. — Poultry ? — Yes ; and I think 
more is made, of the fowl than of the butter. I do 
not look after the prices my wife gets for the eggs. 


U2 
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Apr. 23, 1907. She sells the eggs in Sligo, and. a, lot of people in 
- — the neighbourhood do that. 

Mr. Patrick 32290. Sir John Colomb. — Have the Congested 
Reynold*. Districts Board given any assistance ? — Yes ; we got 
some of the eggs from the poultry stations. 

32291. Yon found the benefit of them? — Yes, very 
much. There were negotiations going on for a sale 
under the Wyndham Act. The landlord asked 
twenty-six years’, but came down to twenty-four 
years’ purchase. We bid him eighteen, but through 
the clamouring of tenants that were hopelessly in 
arrears, we were induced to bid him twenty-one years’. 
The majority of the tenants were displeased, and soon 
after held a meeting, and asked me, as secretary, to 
write withdrawing that bid. All the tenants are 
anxious to buy through the Estates Commissioners at 
what they consider its value when they inspect it. 
There are about twenty-five young men, tenants’ sons, 
who are anxious to get new farms. If they do not 
get those farms, nothing is open to them but emigra- 
tion. 

32292. Chairman. — Did you withdraw that bid 
of twenty-one years? — Yes, I did. The majority of 
the tenants would not stand to it. 

32293. Would the landlord have accepted that? — 
No, he would not. 

32294. So it did not make much difference whether 
you withdrew or not? — No. 

32295. Sir John Colomb. — Was there any condition 
at all about selling this vacant land to you? — He 
offered to give the bad part of it to us, and keep 
the good part himself. 

32296. Was it purely a question of the number of 
years’ purchase, or was there any other condition 
with regard to the tenants wanting an assurance in 
the selling of untenanted land? — There was. 

32297. Therefore it was not purely a question of 
years’ purchase alone? — He would give us the bad 
class of land — the sheep walk. It was no use to him. 
It was not good enough for him. He wanted to keep 
the good part himself. 

32298. Meaning he wanted to give up the ground 
he could not make a profit on by tilling ? — Yes. 

32299. I understood you said that the tenants could 
till it? — They could. till part of it. They could nob 
till what he offered. If they got the good part they 
■could till it. There is another estate of which Mr. 
Whyte is the head landlord, the estate of John 
Dolan, of Moragh. There are fourteen tenants 

<m the Dolan property, and of these seven are 
under four pounds (£4) in valuation ; five are 
under seven pounds (£7) and three from ten 
pounds (£10) to twelve pounds ten (£12 10s.). The 
landlord holds one .hundred and fourteen acres 
■of untenanted land, and eighteen of those belong 
to an evicted tenant. The small farms 
•of this estate could be improved by the 

addition of some of the grass lands in the landlord’s 
hands, all of which are easily accessible to the tenants. 
On the estate of Colonel Roger Parks in our neigh- 
bourhood, and of which Mr. Whyte is the head land- 
lord, there are only two tenants, the landlord holding 
■one hundred and ten acres, all arable land, 
which he has let on the eleven months’ system. Some 
■of this could _go to improve holdings on the Whyte 
estate and others adjoining it, five of which are very 
barren and barely fit for cultivation. The remainder 
could go to make three or four new farms. 

32300. Chairman. — Do you think the heads of fami- 
lies would go to another part of Ireland if they got a 
better holding ? — Some of them would. You would 
want to give them some compensation to help to assist 
them in the new holding. 

32301. Would it not be sufficient to get a better 
holding ? — Myself and my father expended a lot of 
labour on my holding. Of course if I got a better 
farm I would have to leave all my labour there to 
another man. I would think it very hard. 

. JSSh Y r U ca £ il 7^7 har ? if you S et a better 
holding ?— -I would not like to leave my neighbour to 
enter without they assisted to pay my annuities. 

32303. And you prefer to go on living on a bad 
holding rather, than go and occupy a better one?— 

Gove^ilt^H 7°^ holdlng on i 00 * 1 land and the 
m le nd me .money to build a house. 

’ they Wl11 glV6 yon the house?— If they 
would, of course — — • ? 

32306. Sir Johx Colons.— What woirid ,o« expect 


to get for your tenant right ?— It would go Hear two 
hundred pounds (£200) as land is going. If I went 
to sell it by auction with the land greed as it is at 
present I might get more. 

32306. The reason you would not be inclined to tm 
is you would not like to leave the holding to another 
man? — I would not think that would relieve conges- 
tion. 6 

32307. Your feeling is this, that you don’t think 
even if you got the two hundred pounds (£200) you 
would be inclined to go?— I would if I got a better 
holding from the Government. I would not think 
that fair. 

32308. If you got the two hundred pounds (£200) 
you would expect a house and fences ready for you 
in addition? — I might, but that would not be fair 

32309. Chairman.— T hat would not relieve conge*, 
tion ? — It would not relieve congestion. 

32310. Sir John Colomb. — You would not think it 
fair to the State?— If I remove to a better holding 
I should give up my holding to relieve congestion 
where I live. If I get leave to sell some man may 
come and buy that. Some neighbours could not afford 
to buy it and the congestion would not be any better. 

32311. So that you recognise it is essential you 
should give up your own holding ? — Yes. 

32312. Chairman — I f you got a better one with 
better land would you go?— I would be leaving all 
my improvements to my neighbours. 

32313. Would it not depend on how much better the 
holding was ? — It would come to a comparing match. 
Take three holdings — one of them should leave. It 
will come to a comparing match as to which shali go 
and leave all our improvements to the other two and 
finally none of us would leave. 

32314. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You thi-nk you 
would get less advantage than your neighbours. That 
might not be so. You would get more advantage than 
the two men who would be benefited by your going. 
They would not receive presents of parts of yonr 
holding without paying to some extent for the value 
they received. They might not be asked to pay in 
cash, but something would be put on their annuities 
corresponding with the tenant right. One like you 
who would go to a distance would be offered a bigger 
advantage than the man who would benefit by your 

g oing away. Under those circumstances would you 
e willing to migrate ? — Yes. 

— Ye^ 5 ’ Y ° U W ° uld get 3 better holding and house? 

32316. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The value of the 
holding you are in now, two hundred pounds (£200), 
is Hie result of your labour. If you move to a new 
holding worth two hundred pounds (£200) more than 
your present holding you would go ?— Yes. 

32317. Sir John Colomb. — You value your holding 
at two hundred pounds (£200). Do you think you 
would get two hundred pounds for it ? — I might not, 
it is only a supposition. There were farms sold 
the “ unfcl T wnt fx> two hundred pounds 
(£200), and I would as soon have my own. 

32318. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You have put a 
great deal of labour into it?-Yes; on reclamation 
and labour on tillage, which may be left no permanent 
advantage, and on drains and fence. The tillage im- 
proved the land too. 8 

32319. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would not be afraid 
you would not be able to work the new holding, say, 
a holding in Roscommon, to the fullest extent?— If it 
-large enough to enable me to keep a horse I 

Y a° U d 2 no V hink a ch ange in the nature of 
livin|^ 0U N and SC1 ^ woudd prevent you making a 

bit You would not have any fears?— Not one 

n Y ? U x, thi , nk your neighbours are of the same 

opinion?— I think so. 

32323. Mr. Sutherland.— You heard the evidence 
No ’; no™a!i aV6 ab ° Ut that—do J 011 agree with it?- 

w 2 ^- 4 ’ V* WOl i ld he the man called upon to go, ' 
*°L Mr - Hewson ? I heard Mr. Hewson giving his 
evidence. I do not agree with it. I am sure I would 
Canada miSrate Up to 110800111111011 than go out to 

v, m d2d ' — You would rather go to a better 

. Ir ? land than in Canada?— Yes; I would 
f.„"?f/ave twenty acres in Roscommon than two . 
nunctyed, in Canada. . 
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. 32326. Sir John Colomb.— You think plenty of far- 
mers as well as yourself would be willing to migrate 
if they got better farms ? — Yes. I would like to men- 
tion some reductions of rent in the Land Courts and 
■Annuities. 

32327. Chairman.— Mention one or two?— There 
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was the case of Michael Dolan, whose old rent was 
fifteen pounds (£15) and was reduced to seven pounds 
ten shillings (£7 10s.). His annuity now is five 
pounds two shillings and four pence (£5 2s. 4 &). 
That man improved his land very much since he pur- 
chased it. 


Mr. Patrick Mitchell examined. 


32328. Chairman. — Are you a farmer ? — Yes ; with 
-about eighteen statute acres and valuation of 
.about nine pounds (£9). I live at Cartrontemple, 
Manorhamilton. 

32329. Is any of it mountain land ? — It is not moun- 
tain land, but what is called one-pointed grass. Some 
of it is middling fair land and some moss land or 
boggy land. I consider the worst thing the people are 
in need of at tho present time is some employment, 
.something to keep the people at home and give them 
a way of living. I consider that some parts of the 
division are badly in need of scheduling and that 
the area of congestion should be extended to give 
the people the means to improve their farms and their 
"houses. 

32330. So as to bring them under the Parish Com- 


mittee’s scheme? — Yes. I think that around Manor- 
hamilton would be a very suitable place for some in- 
dustries. It is nearly central in North Leitrim. I 
would suggest that a portion of a road that was made 
in 1846, that is sixty years ago, by the Government, 
as you go from Manorhamilton to Garrison on to 
Kilroot, should be opened up. There is a portion 
of the country there that is badly in need of it. It 
is also started in the townland of Mullinaduff, which 
is on the road from here to Garrison and in Manor- 
hamilton Electoral Division. I would suggest that 
the waste lands in and around Manorhamilton should 
be parcelled out and distributed amongst the small 
farmers, the labourers, and artisans, and there are 
a great many of these people living in Manorhamilton 
and around it. 


Mr. John Gilmartin examined. 


32331. Chairman. — Where do you reside? — At Ross- 
anver, Ardagh, County Leitrim. 

32332. What is your occupation? — I am a small 
farmer and Supervisor of the Parish Committee 
works. I reside in Rossinver, on eighteen acres 
■■of land, of which five or six are arable. It is 
situated on the mountain slope. I am also Secretary 
■ of the Rossinver Credit Society or Agricultural Bank. 
I am familiar with the mode of living of the people 
of Rossinver and Johnston estate. The land is of 
bad quality and is not able to maintain any beasts 
■of good quality. There is disease called cruppen 
which stiffens their bones and they die. All the 
labour is done with the spade. 

32333. Do you till much yourself ? — It is not pos- 
sible to till much. The manure has to ibe taken up 
the side of a hill, in donkey loads, and in a wet 
•season it cannot be brought out. There are 
about one hundred uneconomic holdings in Rossinver, 
and none large enough except a few where 
tile tenants left in 1846 or 1847. There is no farm 
in the district where horses can possibly be kept ex- 
■cept one. Migration is the only means of relieving 
■congestion in this district. There was a creamery, a 
Lonsdale or private creamery, but it is closed up. 
dfow, at present, if the Congested Districts Board put 
up a creamery it would help the people to get better 
prices for their milk. 

32334. There is no creamery near? — No ; not in 
Ballaghameehan Parish. There was an effort made 
'to have one, but through the poverty of the people 
it fell through. 

32335. Have you ever asked the Agricultural Orga- 
nisation Society to help you in the erection of a 
•creamery? — Yes, and an organiser was down there, 
and there was a certain number of shares, but the 
people are so poor that it fell through. About four 
'is the average number of cows a farmer can keep. 
Some of them can keep only one or two. The average 
price for the calves reared is two to three pounds (£2 
'to £3) in this district. 

32336. Sir John Colomb. — You mean yearlings? — 
C < *°. not know an 7 person living in the dis- 
trict that is not depending on the earnings of fami- 
nes or friends in some foreign country for support, 
<>r else have some other industry going on. The hold- 
ings are altogether too small, ana some of them very 
inconveniently situated. I can just show you a map 
produced before the Land Sub-Commission that will 
■speak for itself (map produced). It will bear out my 
statement, that they are pretty long and inconvenient. " 
-JSF 0 ***-' — ^kere i 8 *be most peculiar shape of 
holding I ever saw — about a mile long. 

T f ost E,ev - Dr - O’Donnell.— Have they to 
on . it ? — The house takes nearly the 
whole breadtV of. the land. The people have to go 
morning with the cattle and in the.evening 

bring them back. The Parish Committee is doing 


very good work although the funds are so limited they 
cannot nearly meet the demands for them. Last year 
the amount of money placed at the disposal of the 
Committee was fifty pounds (£50), and I would say, 
as Supervisor of Works, there could have been one 
hundred and fifty pounds (£150) expended easily. A 
number of the people who apply can get no assistance. 
The works are very satisfactorily carried out. 

32339. Chairman.— Do you get a salary?— Yes ; ten 
per cent, of the grant — five pounds (£5). 

32340. Do you get a bicycle allowance ?— No allow- 
ance. 

32341. Is that all you get?— That is all, and very 
small indeed. 

32342. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What works are 
usually carried out? — Generally speaking, house re- 
pairs or out-house repairs. They consider the amount 
can be best used by making the people and cattle 
as comfortable as possible. 

32343. There is not enough of money to go into 
drainage or reclamation. If you had a larger amount 
it could be usefully employed on those purposes? 
— Yes; very usefully. 

32344. Chairman. — Have you ever seen people in 
Leitrim or anywhere who had cattle in their houses ? 
—None in our part. In some cases young stock, but 
that is done away with. 

32345 It has never been part of the work to remove 
tne cattle out of the houses? — Certainly, but we have 
not to do it. I found young calves in. one and found 
fowl m another and made them provide outhouse 
accommodation ; and if I found any manure it had to 
be removed. I would say people between seven and 
ten pounds (£10) valuation stand as much in need- 
of a grant as many under. I would suggest that the 
standard of valuation should be raised to ten pounds 
(£10) in this parish. The scheme has been working 
only for three years in the parish. 

32346. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is yours the prize system 
or grant-in-aid? — Grant-in-aid. 

32347. Which do you think the best ? — I do not think 
the prize system would have much effect in our parish. 
32348. They are too poor ? — Yee ; they are too poor. 
32349. Who values the work ? — I make the estimate 
of the cost of the work. 

32360. And then according to the estimate a certain 
amount of money is given ? — Yes. 

32351. Is there any fixed proportion ? — From a 
third to a sixth. 

32352. What determinee whether it should be a 
third or sixth? — Generally for house repair, or if the 
parties are very poor a third is given, and making 
of accommodation roads, reclamation, drainage, etc., 
a fifth is given. It is subject to the sanction of the 
Congested Districts Board. 

32353. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s your work 
supervised by an inspector ?— Yes. 

32354. Does he go around to see the works?— Yes. 
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tiilinattin. 


32355. The works in the parish are inspected 
annually by an inspector from the Congested Districts 
Board? — Yes, my lord. 

32356. Sir • Francis Mo wait. — Does he come down? 
— Yes, and the papers are forwarded to the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

32357. Chairman. — 16 the estimate which the super- 
visor makes checked before the work is carried out? — 
Yes. 

32358. Not overhauled afterwards? — It is. 

32359. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When the works 
are completed are they inspected by the inspector? — 
Yes, but the payments may be made before they are 
inspected. I have authority to inspect, and I can 
give a certificate for payment when the works are satis- 
factorily completed. 

32360. And you are liable to an inspection of the 
works at any time? — Yes. 

32361. Is it the same inspector for Leitrim and 
Donegal ? — Yes, Mr. Fallon. 

32362. Sir John Colomb. — Do they ever alter your 
e? timate ? — They never altered my estimate. 

32363. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — There is a com- 
plete report sent in about the actual grants to be made 
to the particular persons? — Yes. 

32364. That goes through the hands of tine inspec- 
tor ? — Yes. 

32365. Chairman. — Can you tell us anything else 
they give grants for in addition to those for houses, 
out-buildings, roads, and drains? — Reclamation. 

32366. Anything else? — Fences. We sent on no ap- 
plication for sod fences, but they sent on specifications, 
and I believe they would give a grant for them. 

32367. In the case of drains, which a small tenant 
makes, do they cost him anything out of pocket, or 
are they only a question of labour without any ex- 
penditure of capital? — Yes, the applicant who puts 
in an application for draining a field will get only 
about a fifth of the actual cost of doing the work. 

32368. Is the cost measured by taking into con- 
sideration the value of his labour or the actual amount 
of money he has to spend ? — The cost of the labour. 

32369. The labour is valued at so much per day, 
and that is put down as the cost? — The actual cost 
that is furnished. 

32370. He does not actually have to produce money 
out of his pocket? — If he has drains they are done 
with his own voluntary labour, but if he goes in for 
house repairs hs will be money out of pocket. 

32371. If a tenant wants to drain a small field, so 
long as he is willing to do the work himself it does 
not necessarily cost him. any money out of his pocket? 
— No; it is voluntary labour. 

32372. Chairman. — So that when you are estimat- 
ing that you are estimating the value of the labour as 
the cost of it? — Yes. 

32373. Sir John Colomb. — Are there so many stones 
on the spot that he can get enough for draining? — 
Sometimes he may have to draw them from a distance. 

32374. That would be out of pocket ? — He may do it 
by his own labour. 

32375. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is, in a 
horse and cart? — He may take them on a donkey and 
paniers or in some cases carry them on his back. 

32376. Mr. Kavanaqh. — Is not the drainage calcu- 
lated at so much a perch? — Yes. 

32377. Chairman. — Road-making comes under that 
category too ? — Yes. Perhaps he would have to go in 
for getting tihe material quarried. There are two 
electoral divisions in this division scheduled as con- 
gested. There is one that is not, and in it there are 
some of the people’s holdings and their houses as 
badly off as they are in tihe congested (scheduled) 
districts. The non-scheduled district is Ballagharoee- 
hau. I would suggest that it should be scheduled also. 
The work done would be about five times the amount 
of the grant they receive. The Agricultural Bank is 
working for almost two years now. It is doing 
very good work. A good deal of the loans is for the 
purchase of stock and the saving of stock. The bor- 
rowing powers were two hundred and fifty pounds 
(£250), and need to be raised to four hundred pounds 
(£400). I believe only for the Agricultural Bank is 
in the district a third of the stock would not be in it. 
The people are industrious and honest. I know a 
case of one man who received a loan from the Bank. 
It was to pay Tent, and to save some poor beast. He 
hdd to go'to Scotland, and he sent the instalments back 
again to the Bank Committee. Another matter of 


very great importance is the drainage of Lough Melvin. 
We appealed to the Congested Districts Board for a 
grant to get it lowered, and the reply we got was that 
if a Drainage Board was formed the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board would be prepared to consider what 
amount they could give towards the work. We took 
the Kilcoo River, Lough Melvin and Bundromer River 
into one scheme which would be from twenty to twenty- 
five miles of work. With regard to Lough Melvin, the 
obstruction is a rock which is in the River Bun- 
dromer. It dams up the lake and damages the only 
portion of Leitrim land that surrounds it, when the 
lake is at high water. There are two rivers emptying 
into it. There is no outlet for the water when the 
lake is at high water in time of floods, and it flows 
into the people’s dwelling-houses. On the 3rd August 

last their whole crops were destroyed by it. On 16th 
March last it tore up the roads and went into the 
houses. Some of the people had to take in calves- 
and prop them up to prevent them being drowned. 

32378. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The bed of the 
river is as high almost as the surrounding land?— 
No. If there was a grant given to sink this river, 
it would be a great benefit to these people. One 
of the farmers, into whose house the flood broke, is- 
present, and will be able to give you more information 
on the subject than I can. 

32379. Chairman.— Do they spray their potatoes 
about here ? — Yes. 

32380. Regularly? — Once generally. 

32381. Have you found that in recent years they have 
been pretty energetic in spraying the potatoes? — Yea. 
They sprayed them once. The land is of very stubborn 
clay, and in a wet season the potatoes are not worth 
turning out of the land. 

32382. Even with spraying? — Yes. 

32383. In your opinion spraying is of no good ?— It 
is a benefit, but will not ensure a potato crop. 

32384. Did you hear any complaint about the diffi- 
culty of getting spraying machines? — Yes. 

32385. Or mixture to spray them ? — It could be 
found in the neighbouring markets. The difficulty of 
getting spraying machines is complained of. 

32386. Have you ever thought of any method by 
which they might more easily get spraying machines T 
— As Secretary of the Parish Committee I was asked 
to write about a scheme for spraying machines to the 
Congested Districts Board. They told me they had 
given up that branch aud given it over to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

32387. Do you think it would be of any use to the 
Paridh Committee to have spraying machines to 1st 
out? — I am sure it would be of service. 

32388. It would be a more practical means of getting: 
spraying machines than any steps the Department have 
taken ? — Yes. 

32389. And a good mixture, which they could 
guarantee? — Yes; I believe that would be very useful. 

32390. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would not a change of seed 
be very necessary ? — We applied this year for a dhange 
of seed and we got them. 

32391. Chairman. — Have the people confidence in 
the Parish Committees? — Yes. 

32392. They would be very likely to take the advioe- 
of the Parish Committees as to the best means of carry- 
ing on the holdings? — Yes. 

32393. Is there any other body of people in the- 
district who might, you think, have more influence 
than the Parish Committee ? — I do not think so. Of 
course the Parish Committee is a publicly elected body 
of representatives of the people. 

32394. AH local?— Yes. 

32395. The people know all the members of it? 
Yes. 

32396. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you ever been in- 
structed that three sprayings are necessary and that 
one is no use at all ? — Yes. I understand that. 

32397. Has it ever been tried in this country? 
Never. 

. 32398. Why do they spray once if they know it is.of 
no use? — Undoubtedly it is of use. I think twice 
would be better. 

32399. Do you think once is of any use ? — Yes, fro® 
experience I say it is. 

32400. Have you an Agricultural Instructor in. thfe 
country ?— Yes, but unfortunately he is not W®- 
use.to US. j C : 5 ; .1', 
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32401. Chairman.— Does he live here or appear 
occasionally on a bicycle ? — He comes to give lectures, 
but he never puts his lectures into practice. 

32402. And nobody ever derived any benefit from 
his lectures ? — No. . 

32403. Sir John Colomb.— All this work is done 
-through the County Committee ?— Yes. 

32404. Do the County Council express any dis- 
satisfaction or a wish that the proceedings should be 
better arranged ? — I could not say, but I believe from 
my own experience agricultural instruction in this 
form of giving lectures on what is to be dome without 
giving experiments is a waste of money. 

32405. Chairman. — You have got a representative 
on the County Committee 1 — Our parish is not repre- 
sented. 

Chairman. — Tour district is. 


32407. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are a good 
distance away from thejplace of meeting? — Yes. 

32408. In answer to Mr. Kavanagh you said spray- 
ing twice would be better?— Yes. 

32400. And last year was so wet in the county 
through the spraying season it was difficult to find 
suitable days for spraying three times?— I could 
almost say impossible to find suitable days. 

32410. It was exceptionally bad last year ? — Yes. I 
j, sa J no d * rec t sales should take place between 
landlord and tenant and that the Congested Districts 
Board should see what could be done. If the people 
could be migrated it would be a great benefit. The 
drainage of rivers and lakes and other things would 
be a great means of relieving congestion, but if the 
direct sales continue congestion will still remain. If 
the people had their farms free they could not live 
on them as they are so small and inconvenient. 


32411. Chairman.— W here do you 
Uragh, Tullaghan, County Leitrim. 

324i2 You are Secretary of the Tullaghan Branch 
o the United Insh League ?— Kinlough is the name 
of the Branch. 

32413. Are you a farmer yourself ?— Yes. I have 
about thirty-three statute acres. It is all very 
rough. The valuation is only fifty shillings (£2 10s ) 
Ihis accounts for the value of the holding. There 
is ten shillings on buildings. The only benefit 
derived from the Congested Districts Board in this 
locality is the Parish Committee works, which is a 
very slight help, as a grant of seventy pounds (£70) 
per year is simply nothing when extended over 


Mr. Michael Connollt examined. 

reside? At available. What I mean is there is a necessity for 
getting turf, and, of course, there would be so much 
money saved in the year from going elsewhere. There 
is a Co-operative Dairy Society worked by an engine, 
and the engine is fed by turf. Of course, the turf is 
plentiful in the plot I refer to. In other parts it is 
very scarce. In this division there are four hundred 
acres without a way into it. Some of it is on the 
Dickson estate and some on the Ffolliott estate. 
Ihe drainage of the River Duff and the making of a 
road would open up this bog. Under threat of re- 
covering arrears by proceedings on the Dickson estate 
improvident bargains were made by the tenants. Par- 
ticulars of the sale to James Murray and others will 
prove instances of hud coloc tit i- 


an area of* twffive miles It f ° Ve ? ticulaTS °f the sal ? Murray and others will 

divisions TulWhln and PnhVU™ ™ el f tora l ? rove “fences of bad sales. James Murray’s first 
carry the fulf hrend+h * 7' The / do “ot term ren t was two pounds ten shillings (£2 10s.). H- 

S -- M breadth ° f twelve The was promised eight shillings in the pound by consen 

£70) to purchase. The first demand he in i;/„ 


n - , n .7: swerve miles. The 

ransu Committee grant of seventy pounds (£70) 
cannot be regarded as very much to help them. I 
would suggest that it be greatly enlarged for the benefit 
of the people. ^ The number on the registered list of 
voters in the Tullaghan division at the last returns 
nnmh? Wa f rd h ? f .. four hundred. This accounts for the 
K?* of ***£& there are in Gubacreeny; three 
hundred and fifty ; and I expect there was a few 
noton the list m each division, so that the popu- 
lafion is very large. The greater number of the hold- 
“?V n ® acb of those two divisions are exceptionally 
am?' £ * T- 1 y U y ef6r 10 the valuation and 

area 0 f certain holdings in the Tullaghan 
division. In the Gubacreeny division there 

•wpn mile6 ’ ~ can , safel J sa 7> without a single 
weU of pure water, and a grant for the erection of a 
pump or provision for supplying them with pure 
y eat necessity. The Kinlougli electoral 
“vision is adjoining these two divisions. It would 
r mU0h y.y scheduled as congested. Graz- 
mUef of available . wll ich might be used for the 
rivai f ° ongostlon - Augherdonvane ranch— I will 
S/hoi? 6 ar6 \y d - the vaIua tion of it, and a few 


"" eignt smmngs m the pound by consent 

to purchase. The first demand he got in lieu of rent 
was for two pounds five shillings and sixpence, only al- 
lowing four shillings and sixpence, after a promise of 
eight shillings. 

32414. Sir John Colomb. — Was there an agreement 
signed before the Estates Commissioners, wnen you 
talked about terms between landlord and tenant ?— The 
Estates Commissioners took no action whatever in this 
matter. The estate I refer to was, I understand, in 
the Land Judge s Court. In Dublin it was sold up- 
wards of a year ago. r 

32415. Who promised the eight shillings ?— The 
Receiver on the estate was the man conducting the 
sale, and it was through lum the promise came. 6 The 
Eand Court refused to accept the offer of the ten- 
ants. lney had not thou- offer properly made. Thev 
expected to get the Congested Districts Board to work 

u haI i make an offer - The Congested 
Districts Board did not turn up in good time. I 
think it was owing to the failure to supply a valua- 
tion sheet of the estate and they could not move witli- 
l? dg ? refu8Qd to abid ® by the bargain, 


powers were given to the Estate Commissioners a^d ft£d 8 ,°® e of tbe entered t) 

n Kmlough electoral division St. George R Johnston was for 8t „ Tbe . purchase agreemei 

guty pounds (£180), on buildings three pounds Countv Court * was an application m th 

nsion of fi5? o —a- 0/1 1— — t 32416. Chairman. — I do not understand. How 


tor»l a; ■ • r ; “ J,otner noiaing in the same elec- 
fort! fi™ S1 ° n °a 6 L aCreS 2 , rood9 24 perches, valuation 
pou nds fifteen shillings (£45 lfii.). There 
Thfe Rho™ a j ? ^°”i, houses or buildings on the lands, 
mgs which^S tha n t S5 s t* re unoccu P ied hold- 
■of cono»««’ 1 T ®X e > sb °uld be used for the relief 
we aK°sixtv In h i 6 , D , 1C ^ 0n Estate - Ta wley, there 
I made\uf ty th ?raall . ll0ldin T g81 and 1 find since 

gsT-SE V feS 2 it 

“ta“fe5d S' 1 s!S° B h‘ ,,d u “' d , bj t! >» 


fed if t. became a Z 

oVt'Di" fcTSSSr fe" “> to »> 

32418. Most Rev. Djr.’ O’ I^nnell. — ^I n the case von 
mentioned the annuitylf^talmfeht would l»morfthao 
the second term rent?— Y«s7 T n i,^ r__? e 
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Apr, 23, 190T. follows Valuation of holding — on land, twelve shil- 
-i— .. lings ; on buildings, five shillings ; total value seven- 
Mr. Michael teen shillings ; rent, two pounds three shillings (£2 

Connolly. J s .). American resources only enable him to live. 

Others are 'similarly situated. 

Sir John Colomb. — What is the acreage of the 
farm? 

32420. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The acreage 
would depend on the valuation or the quality of the 
land? — I expect about five acres would be about the 
total of inferior soil. 

32421. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The valuation is 
seventeen shillings? — And the rent two pounds three 
shillings (£2 3s.). 

32422. Sir John Colomb. — Is that the rent fixed in 
Court? — I could not say. 

32423. Was it in court or 'by judicial agreement? — 
It is a first term judicially-fixed rent. Whether it 
would he an agreement with the agent or receiver on 
the estate, or whether it would be fixed before the 


County Court Judge I am not in a position to - say 
exactly. 

32424. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D o you think 
rent was laid on the improvements? — I expect it 
must have been. Maps and valuations of holdings in 
support of this evidence can be produced. The Lei- 
trim coast is without a pier or boat slip for the ac- 
commodation of fishermen and such is very necessary. 
There are a number of people living there, and their 
holdings are so miserable and small they want some- 
labour to help them to exist. Of course if there was 
a boat slip for the fishing industry erected in or 
around Tullaghan it would help that industry, and 
give some employment there, and other industries 
might follow suit. 

32425. You have an idea where the pier should be? - 
— I would prefer a sheltered spot. The enlargement 
of the Parish Committee grants would also be bene- 
ficial. The grant at present is miserably small for 
the area. 


Mr. Hugh 
Gallagher. 


Mr. Hugh Gallagher examined. 


32426. Chairman. — Where do you reside? — At 
Kiltyclogher, in the north part of the county. 

32427. Are you a farmer? — I am a farmer’s son. 
My father’s holding is twenty-three acres. The land 
is, I believe, the worst in the County Leitrim. The 
valuation is £6 5s. I may say that the great 

majority of the land in the district is heather. It is 
a hilly country, and the land, which is heathery, 
is incapable of producing any kind of crop. 
The farms are in fact all spade labour farms. 
There is not a single plough or mowing machine, 
and it is the poorest district I know of in any part' 
of the country. It comprises two estates. It is 
scheduled, and there is one large estate and one 
small. The large one is the Tottenham Estate, 
famous for the number of evictions during the land 
war. In fact there were evictions year after year. 
The people are so poor they are not able to pay any 
rent. The holdings are bad and uneconomic. The 
people — the men — have to go to England and Scotland 
during the summer months to earn the rent and 
means of supporting their families. I believe if 
there was a system of migration introduced — -there 
are some grazing lands in the neighbourhood — the 
farmers are quite willing to go if they get better 
holdings. 

32428. Sir John Colomb. — Your father and mother 
are willing to go? — Certainly. 

32429. To give up their present holding ? — Yes ; 
the idea of any man of any knowledge is to improve 
his position if he can do so. If there was a system 
of migration introduced, and existing holdings en- 
larged, it would be very beneficial. There is good 
reason for believing that the country here is rich in 
minerals. If the Congested Districts Board sent down 
a mining inspector the people would be thankful, to 
see if there could be industries extended. There 
are iron mines at Kiltycloglier, which have been pro- 
nounced to be the best to be found in the United 
Kingdom. The transit facilities are very poor and 
the nearest railway station is five miles distant. Of 
course it would be inconvenient for transit purposes. 
The roads would want to be improved and some better 
roads made. If there was a railway line to open up 
the country it would be very beneficial. 

32430. Sir Francis Mowatt Has the iron ever 

been worked 1 — Not for a long time. There is a tradi- 
tion in the country. It is a historical fact that there 
were iron works at Garrison, Fermanagh, about ten 
miles from that place, and iron was conveyed down 
from the mines at Kiltyclogher on the backs of animals 
at the time of the Irish wars some centuries ago. 

32431. The conditions are not quite the same? — 
The conditions are improved, and if they were ap- 
plied to this mine, I think it would be found 

32432. (Chairman. — At any rate you would like to 
have it inspected? — Yes, that is my idea, that the 
Board would send experts to examine it. There is 
also delph clay, and there is water power available. 

32433. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it from 
that district some of the clay used to be taken 
to Belleek ? — No. 

32434.. I understood it was from the Leitrim moun- 
tains? — It used some time ago. If there was a 


factory for making delph there it would be a great 
benefit. 

32435. Is there anything in the way of cottage in- 
dustries? — There are none. 

32436. No lacemaking ? — There was a Lace class, but 
it is not in existence at tbe present time. 

32437. Chairman. — Did the girls not take to it?— - 
When they got to a certain age the great majority of 
them emigrated. The ones that are at home have- 
sufficient work to do to attend to the household duties, 
and they oannot find time. It is not every girl that 
oan be an expert lacemaker. Fifty might attend and' 
not more than twenty would he able to turn out lace- 
that would sell in the market. Even that might fail. 
It is a good idea, but it is only a drop in the ocean. 
There would want to be something done in that part 
of the county, something to improve the economic con- 
dition of the people. 

32438. Sir John Colomb. — On this farm of your 
father’s how many axe in the family ?— Six ; I am the- 
eldest 

32439. Have you got any brothers and sisters in 
America ? — No. 

32440. Has the whole family been brought up on 
that farm? — No. We have another farm. 

32441. Is the other farm in the same district? — No. 
It is in County Fermanagh. 

32442. Therefore, you have had experience outside- 
this district altogether. Have you been in England' 
or America 1 — No, I have not been out of Ireland. 

32443. You have the other farm? — Yes, a tillage- 
farm. 

32444. Who lives upon that ? — I live in Fermanagh, 
on the borders of Leitrim. The two farms almost 
join. 

32445. How far is one from the other? — Not more- 
than three hundred yards. 

32446. You live on one and your father on the 
other? — We farm the two as one. That is not a 
general case. People do not hold two farms. 

32447. Do I understand you . to say you would mi- 
grate ? — Certainly, if we got a better place why not ?■ 
Supposing I was living on the farm in Leitrim and 
got a better farm I would give it up. 

_ Chairman. — If it was worth your while you would' 
give up both farms? 

32449. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the size of 
the second farm? — The other farm, the agricultural 
holding, is sixty acres, and the Leitrim farm is 
twenty-three acres. 

32460. Chairman. — Are the people living around 
Fermanagh poor? — The land is of bad quality, and. 
the people are poor. 

32451. There is not much difference in the condition; 
of the people ? — The only difference is this, the quality 
of the land is the same, but the farms are larger. 

32452. Is- it mountain land? — Yes. 

32453. Who is the landlord ? — In Leitrim it is the-- 
Tottenham estate and in Fermanagh Mrs. Grey. 

32454. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does your father em- 
ploy any labour, or is all the labour done by the 
family? — At certain seasons of tbe year we employ 
labour. 
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32455. Chairman.— Do you imagine if the sixty 
acre farm were broken up that it would help them 
at all ? — Of course, it would. 

32456. Sir John Colomb. — What is the valuation 
of the sixty acre farm? — Fourteen pounds (£14). 
I may mention that on the Tottenham estate that has 
been sold to the tenants the agreement has been signed. 
I believe the money has not been paid yet. The people 
signed the agreements not because they considered the 
bargain was good, but were morally forced to buy. 
A number of them were threatened with eviction— 
there were a number of evicted farms on the estate — 
just to relieve pressure for the time being. 

32457. Chairman.— Were they in arrears?— In all 
cases. 

32458. Sir John Colomb. — All the tenants?— I be- 
lieve so. 

32459. How much arrears? — The average five or six 
and some seven or eight years’ rent. They were 
threatened with procedure for recovery. 

32460. By any process of eviction not more than 
two years could be recovered? — No, but they could 
proceed again. 

32461. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — By ordinary pro- 
cess of law ? — Yes ; I think so. 

32462. Sir John Colomb.— I t is in the power of the 
judge to spread payment over a number of years?— 
They are unable to pay the rent without having in 
addition to pay instalments of arrears. The holdings 
are nob sufficient to pay any rent. 

32463. Were the rents fixed by the Court?— In some 
cases. Owing, to the evictions there were a lot of 
future tenancies. 

32464. Can you tell me had the tenants the rents 
fixed by the Court? — Some of them. 

32465. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Have many of those 
tenants relatives in America ? — I would say seventy- 
five per cent, of them have relatives or children 
there. 

32466. Do they assist to pay the rent ?— Yes, and go 
to England and Scotland. 

32467. It would seem as if during the last six years 
they paid no rent they used the remittances or spent 
them in some other way?— They did not fall into 
those arrears one year after the other. Probably it 
W0 7 U n£o ^creasing for twenty-five or thirty years. 

32468. Sir John Colomb. — Are the people on the 
property round the Tottenham estate the same ? — Yes ; 


on the Cullum estate there were eleven that were 
threatened with eviction. The entire tenantry pur- 
chased ; nine of them were going to be evicted — 
two of them had settled — nine remained unsettled 
until they signed the agreement to purchase. They 
purchased at a high price sooner than be thrown 
outside. 

32469. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Under stress ? — 
Yes, and that is what occurred all over the country. 

32470. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is your 
father’s name? — Denis. The address is Drumcully, 
Kiltyclogher, and Corracloon, Kiltyclogher. The dis- 
trict is like every other district in North Leitrim, 
badly drained. It is in a bad way for a proper 
system of arterial drainage. The rivers are blocked 
up. The small farms cannot be drained until the 
leading streams are opened up. Anybody who under- 
stands anything about the country knows that when 
the lands are flooded with water it is impossible for 
thmn to produce a crop. It would be very beneficial 
to the district if the rivers were opened. 

32471. Do you think the tenants would drain?— I 
believe they would if the larger streams were opened. 
In my opinion the Congested Districts Board have 
the confidence of the people. Although the Kilty- 
clogher district has derived very little benefit in the 
past we have great hopes for the future. We believe 
if the income of the Board is increased that they are 
willing and will be able to improve the condition of 
the country. I may also mention that any efforts 
they make will be seconded by the people of the dis- 
trict. If they would erect a corn mill in the district 
it would be a very useful thing. The people have to 
carry the corn to a mill seven or eight or ten miles. 
There is an old unused mill that could be purchased 
by the Board and put up at very little expense. 

32472. Is that a water power mill ? — Yes. 

32473. Sir John Colomb. — Are there any disused 
water mills in your neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

32474. Going to ruin?— Yes. 

32475. Can you give me any idea how long ago it is 
since they were worked?— The mill I am thinking of 
was last used about twenty-five years ago. 

• 3 ?57 6 -,P° 7 0u attribute the falling off in corn grown 
ln ..™ 3 district to the fact of the shutting up of the 
nulls?— No, sir, not in this case, because there is 
quite sufficient com to keep the mill working. 


32477. Chairman. — W here do you reside? — At Mul- 
lagh, Dromahair. 

32478. Are you a farmer?— I am a fanner with 
about fifteen acres. My father owns the farm; 
it is mountain land. We own two portions of land 
and presently I am living on one of them. We 
nave cattle on them, keep cows, rear calves and pigs 
his pkee and eveiythi:ng that a farmer has about 

S’ *2* of cattle?— We keep milch cows. 

32480. Where do you sell the milk?— At Droma- 
air Creamery. We keep seven cows. They do 
Lo calve at a re £ ular time. 

32481. What do you feed them and the calves on ?— 
Un grass. 

they are quite young do you give them 
menl ted ) mili Yes, with the addition of Indian 
meaI ' and sometimes a little flour. 

tfciwt?; you ever try cod ]iver oil?— No; we 
m '^it gather expensive for a calf, 
wav? e 7 er ¥“ ? f ifc being used in this 

% a * Y ’ 1 have xeard of it - 

it ^rks out cheaper than giving 
^ What 1 wish to bring under your notij 
° f con ? es * i O“ that exists in my parti- 
district, one of the poorest in North Leitrim, 
ana we have derived no benefit from the Board. 

-No 486 ' M0St Rev- Dr- °’ Donni “-— Is it scheduled? 

,9 HAIEtMAN - — You want it to be scheduled? — 
four Xi S “y de f re - Mldlagh *“» are twenty- 

five norrmfo r’ucx , whom seventeen are under 
ten valuation, and six do not exceed 

is t ?- XXnds (£10), and the valuation of one holding 
Pounds^ (£13). There are eight of 
ten shfe +" . MuU ?£b with valuations from 
shillings to twenty-five shillings with two 


Mr. John Gilroy examined. 


and three acres of very bad land, and men reaving 
families to the extent of five or six. 

32488. What prevents it being scheduled ?— Ir 
Drumlease there are two thousand acres uJ 
untenanted land, and the Whyte Estate adjoins this. 
This is the Fox Estate. It has recently been pur- 
chased. In 1902 it had been purchased by the Lane 
Commission under the Ashbourne Act, and it ha: 
done little good for the time. It has not done suffi- 
g ^. d ena ble the people to live on the land 
l-h? holdings are too small, and are not able to raise 
sufficient crops to rear enough cattle. 

32489. When you say bought by the Land Commis- 
sion, do you mean to say that the tenants bought 
through tlie medium of the Land Commission ? — Yes 
m 1902. ’ 

32490. .Sir John Colomb.— It could not have been 
under the Ashbourne Act it was bought, as the Ash- 
boume money was used up at the time?— It was said 
icno the A r vbourne Act under which it was bought : 
1902 was the year it was bought. There are other 
townlands which are also congested. There is Bohey 
which is in the neighbourhood of Mullagh, and in it 
there are fifteen tenants, and in' nine cases 
the valuation does not exceed five pounds (£5), and 
the most of them are from a pound to one pound 
five (£1 . 5s.) and two pounds (£2), which shows it is 
impossible for these people to exist under any favour- 
able conditions on those patches of land. There is 
another townland which also adjoins Mullagh 
Rockvalley , where there are twelve tenants, ten 
ol them with a valuation under five pounds (£5) 
and most- of them range from ten shillings to 
twenty-frro shillings (£15s.) There are two over five 
pounds (£5) and under ten pounds (£10). There is 
a grazing ranch locally known as Moneyduff . One 
witness has mentioned this ranch with a view to 
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9 q iqo 7 getting it cut up. It adjoins this place, and m 
p ‘ ’ ' years gone by, before the United Irish League got so 

Mr. John rooted, it was used by the people for grazing. 

Gilroy. They used to graze cows and go and milk the cows 

there, and bring the milk home and keep an extra 
cow through using this grazing land. The people 
stopped that. 


32491. Chaibman. — They wanted to force the man 
to sail? — They wanted to force the man to sell, and 
they sacrificed the ways of living they had. They 
abstained from sending the cattle to it. With ft view 
to have this ranch bought, I would 'bring under your 
notice to migrate some of those tenants. 


32492. How many acres are in it? — Over four 
hundred acres. Mr. C. B. Whyte is the landlord. 


32493. Has he cattle on it? — No. 


32494. And it is not being used for agricultural pui"- 
poses? — No, not in my memory. 

32495. Has the landlord been approached at all? — 
It is not on the property I live on, but nevertheless 
the people in my district used to depend on it to 
graze cows on it during the summer season. 

32496. Sir John Colomb. — That is, they paid for 
the grazing? — Yes. 

32497. He took in grazing cattle from the district ? 


— Yes. It was tenanted land at one time, and waste 
land, and he turned it into a grazing farm. 

32498. Was it evicted? — Yes. 

32499. iChaibman.— ' Where does the landlord live?— 
At Carrick-on-Shannon. You have heard, I am sure, 
of Lough Gill, and if there was a steamer put upon 
it it would develop the tourist traffic coming through 
Sligo towards Dromahair. It would circulate money, 
and bring people into the country. 

32500. A boat running from Sligo round Lough Gill 
might help Sligo? — It could be used for bringing 
cargo from Sligo as well. In Mullagh, and in and 
around there the supply of turf is nearly exhausted, 
and a great want would be met by having a line con- 
structed from Arigna down to Dromahair to convey 
the coal at a cheap rate. It is also too dear at 
present to buy. They could not afford to buy it at 
from one and fourpence to one and fivepence per 
cwt. In a few years they will have no turbary at au ; 
in fact the way it is going it will be a serious matter 
to get fire at all. 

32501. How far is Arigna from any part of the 
lake ? — About sixteen miles by road. 

32502. They would have to make a railway to con- 
vey the coial? — Yes, from the south end of Leitrim. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, 25th APRIL, 1907. 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Courthouse, Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Present: — The Right ^Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.V.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, k.c.m.0. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l.; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Verv Rev. Canon Gilligan examined. 


32503. Chairman. — Do yon represent the Leitrim 
County Council ? — Yes, I have been nominated to give 
evidence to-day. I am parish priest of the parish of 
Kiltoghert in -which is Carrick-on-Shannon. 

32504. Have you made any notes of evidence? — 
Well, now, very' little. I have very little evidence to 
give, I must candidly say, but I have a point or two. 
There are a couple of things I wish to say. 

32505. Will you tell us what you want to say? — 
Yea. In the parish of Kiltoghert, which is a large 
parish, there is congestion to the extent of about fifty 
families. Those fifty families are extremely poor. 
They have a very small amount of land — half an acre 
or an acre, or, at the very most, two acres, and they 
have struggled to live in the past by going to England 
and Scotland for harvest as long as they could get 
employment to earn money to pay the little rent that 
is on them, and to try to tide over the winter. I 
think it is not scheduled as a congested district, but 
all the same the congestion is there, and the fifty poor 
families are there, about twenty not far from this 
town, Carrick-on-Shannon, and about thirty of them 
out in a large poor district called Gowell. Now I be- 
lieve that these fifty families can be greatly relieved 
and improved by providing them with small farms and 
suitable houses and offices, and the remedy is Very 
close. There are three large ranches of land — good 
land, in the hands of three occupiers, not agricultural, 
all grazed, and I understand that those occupiers of 
these three large ranches are quite disposed to allow 
this land or part of it to be appropriated, and they 
are willing to sell to the Congested Districts Board 
in order to provide these poor people with suitable 
premises. 

32506. Can you tell us the names of those three 
men? — Well, ia it right for me to mention them ? 

32507. Well, it would help us? — Well, I will tell 
you. The first is Mr. MacDermot of the Bush Hotel, 
where the Commissioners are staying. I have just 
had a conversation with him, and he says that he 
is quite willing to sell. And I asked him about 
another gentleman who has a very large ranch. I 
have not spoken to the gentleman myself. He is Mr. 
Wilton Vaugh, the sub-sheriff. I have not it from 
Mr. Vaugh himself, but Mr. MacDermot tells me that 
uus Mr. Vaugh if he got a fair price for some of the 
land would be willing to sell in order to allow the 
Government to provide for these poor people. 

32508. Who is the third? — The third is Mrs. Har- 
rison, who has a large lot of land. 

32509. Have you any idea of the extent of that 
grass land ? — Well, I should sav, altogether over 500 
acres. 

32510. Do you know how many Mr. MacDermot has 
got?— -No; I am not made up on the extent of each 
particular ranch of this land. 

But the three together would make up 500 
acres ? — They would make up about that, but I cannot 
.give anything definite on that because I am not made 
U P xt i but it is very large, and it is the best part 
oi this country. It lies east of Carrick-on-Shannon, 
all grass land. 


32512. Are those three people all judicial tenants ? — 
Well, I do not think they are. I do not know are they 
judicial tenants at all. 

32513. What are they ?— They have these large graz- 
ing farms, but whether they have got a rent fixed by 
the Land Commission Court I am not able to say. I 
am nearly sure that Mr. Vaugh did not. 

32514. None of them purchased? — I think they are 
present in court. 

32515. Did they purchase ? — I think all, but' I think 
that Mr. Vaugh is very independent. 

32516. Do you know who the landlord is? — I think 
the largest place belongs to a Mr. La Touche, and it 
was once occupied by tenants and they were ali cleared 
out in the bad times, and then it was all left to this 
one man. 

32517. What do you call the bad times — in the 
famine, or the ’eighties? — Well, I think that pro- 
bably since 1848, from time to time. 

32518. After the famine times? — That, and since, 
from time to time. Tenants have always been broken 
down unfortunately in Ireland and they have been 
cleared out. We are hardly ever without a number of 
evictions all over Ireland. It is quite easy, and I 
think it is quite a practicable case that a sufficient 
amount of this land could be got. I think the occu- 
piers are very reasonable and agreeable and generous 
and willing, as far as my information goes, to allow 
these poor people to be provided for. And there would 
be no necessity for migration or sending them away 
to another part of the country. I believe they would 
not like to leave their own little neighbourhoods. 
They woud rather be provided for at home if they 
could. And then there is another point. There is no 
other way of providing for these poor people, because 
it is not an agricultural county. The soil is generally 
wet. It has a retentive subsoil. Not a drop of 
water can get down. It is all on the surface, and 
therefore it is bad for tillage, and even if it were 
drained, drains twelve inches wide and nine inches 
deep would require to be only six feet apart to be 
effective. The water remains on the surface the 
whole time. There is only about nine inches of soil. 
I think it is very well for grass, and the only way that 
the farmers can work it, I understand, is to graze it, 
and therefore it is not an agricultural district and 
there is not employment for these poor people as farm 
labourers and they have to go away to England and 
Scotland every year to earn a bit of money to help 
them to pay rent and taxes and get them over the 
year. And that is the way the thing is going on. 

32519. You think that the fact you have just told 
us, the unsuitability of the soil for tillage, accounts 
for the failure of the former small tenants? — I do, 
inasmuch as they could get no employment. 

32520. But you told us, I think, that during the 
famine times and since, a lot of those small holdings 
on which these people used to live were amalgamated 
into the large ranches ? — Yea ; but I think very few 
of those people (remain now ; I think they ture gone ; 
they have emigrated to America. 

32521. But my point is this : was the failure of those 
email holders due to the unsuitability of the soil for 

x 2 
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Apr. 25, 1007. tillage ? — No, I should say not. They broke down and 
— were not able to pay their rent in the past, just as 

Very Rev. they have in so many other places in Ireland, and 

■Canon they were evicted. 

Gilhgaa. 32522. Did they try to till their holdings ? — I think 

they did. Would not the failure of the potato in 1848 
and 1849 account for the clearing out of over two mil- 
lions of the population of Ireland — starvation and 
famine fever? They had not wherewith to live, and 
that would account for the utter breakdown of every- 
thing in Ireland. 

32523. I do not think you quite understand. Do 
you think it is possible that the small holders— you 
know what I mean by the small holders — ? — The small 
farmers with five to ten acres. 

32524. Do you think it is possible for a man of that 
sort to get along on land unless he has a certain 
amount of land to till—— is not a certain amount of 
tilling an essential condition of success in small hold- 
ings ? — Yes. 

32525. You would agree to that ?— The fine land 
that is in the ranch is always good tillage land. It 
is good tillage land, fine limestone land, fit fox- 
cattle and sheep— the three big ranches that I allude 
to— very good land. They are the best land in the 
parish of Kitoghert. 


out there, that is the three big ranches, as I nci*— 
out before. 


32526. Then I misunderstood you. When you say 
that the soil is so shallow, that it is not suitable for 


tillage, you do not mean • that land ?— Not at all. I 
do not mean the large grass farms ; I only allude to 
the rest of the parish ; and therefore these farm 
labourers can get no employment. Farmers have no 
more than they can do themselves. 

32527. Would you go so far as to say in your ex- 
perience of the parish that the only suitable tillage 
lands are the three grass ranches which you have de- 
scribed here?- — Oh, no. There is not a farmer in the 
parish, that is six or seven hundred families, but has 
a small amount of land suitable for tillage. He has 
drained it to some extent ; he has manured it, and 

f etted it, and he has about an acre of tillage or so. 

t xs a very small amount of tillage that even the 
biggest farmers have ; it is all grazing. 

32528. Then where is the land that you told us was 
so shallow that it could not be tilled?— It lies from 
this , all the way up to Jamestown, I would say about 
tour miles out, and both sides of the road are rough 
as you go on— Whyte’s— and at the very town of 
Carrick-on-Shannon up on the hill on which the 
convent stands there is no more than nine inches of 
soil, and you cannot walk over the land there it is 
so wet. 


32529. And who has got that land now?— It be- 
longs to Mrs. Whyte. 

32530. Is that a ranch ? — Oh, no, it is a town nark ; 
but even the town parks round Carrick-on-Shannon 
are wet. And to give you an idea of the nature of 
the soil, you could walk south and east and it is all 
wet, it is a retentive bottom ; but going due east, 
where these three vast grazing farms are, it is good 
land, fine grazing land, .suitable for sheep. It i s 
1-stone, and therefore the water goes down in, the 


32531. There is no difference between a town park 
and a ranch except that a town park is near the 
town?— I am not making any distinction between 
them. I am only giving you the character of the 
»nl, and even close up to the town of Carrick-on- 
bhannon. And these town parks that have been so 
manured, and cultivated and petted in. every way 
they are in grass and they are wet, extremely wet’ 
and the land that is on outwards is the same, not 
suited, therefore, for tillage, and grows a crop of 


„3fi 32 ' I w am 1 / 3klng 0Td l in , order to understand 
exactly. Would you say that the land here is such 

SwffTf Care n T\ 8 } b ® take » it can be 

allotted to small holders for tillage purposes ?— No 
The land that I allude to is suitfble P to^ ailofc^ 
to small holders, and fit to do anything at any 
^°™ e T f t 1 ; U is limestone land, it is good land, and 
it can be grazed or farmed as an agricultural farm 
,f- U the occupier would want is to build 
a suitable cottage and suitable ofiices, and he would 


the land on these three large ranches is about the W 
suited for agriculture of all the land in the parish 


32533. But on the other land which is at present 
under grass ? All the other land that is under grass 
is saturated with water. ° 


32536. You would therefore desire to take tW 
land ?— Yes, or portion of it. It would not be ill 
necessary, I think, at all. 1 

32537. You think that it is amply sufficient to 
enlarge the small holdings that you have called the 


32538. And it is situated pretty near these 
holdings ?— It is. I suppose a mile or two would he 
the most. They would have to leave the present 
wretched cabins, and new houses and . offices would 
have to be built and provided for them, and thev 
would be willing to leave these, and three or four 
of these small wretched holdings might be amaka 
mated Jhen into one. There is bog accommodation 

32539. And on those three or four amalgamated 
holdings would there be a few acres of good land that 
might be tilled to advantage ?— Oh, yes, far more- 
nearly all suitable for tillage. There "might be a bit 
on the back of Sheemore unfit for tillage. Sheemore 
means in Irish the Big Fairy. She has not much 
flesh on her back that is soil — mostly bare rock. 

32540. Now let us consider the small holding that 
have to be enlarged ?— Yes. 

3254L Suppose two men left that locality and got 
g(»d land that is now grazed would the two holdings 
left behind, when added to that of a neighbour 
enable that neighbour to get on where he is ?— Well’ 
two might not he sufficient. They are small. I 
would take three or four in some cases. But I thirl- 
the amalgamation of these little holdings would enable 
some of them to get on and be able to live. 

. 32342 - On the two or three amalgamated holdings 
in that particular locality would there be a couple 
of acres that would produce good crops ?— Yes, there 
would be fully two acres suitable for tillage, because 
an acre * n eac h case. And there 
would he three or four acres suitable for grazing. 
You would have both there, agricultural and grazing 
ground, in such an amalgamated farm consisting of 
four or five small ones. 

32543. Sir Francis Mowatt. — 'Supposing there 
would be fifty families in the parish in extreme 
poverty whom you propose to give part of the 
ranches to, I think you said that they were holding as 
little as one or two acres — did you not say so ?— They 
range from half an acre to two acres. 

32544. Then would not you call these agricultural 
lab ^ r ™ e ? than ' small farmers ?— Would I what? 

32545. Would not you call these small holders agri- 
cultural labourers, and not small farmers ?— Yes ; I 
would call them agricultural labourers, because they 
have no grass land at present. They have only small 
gardens to grow roots such as potatoes, turnips, and 
mangolds, and they try to feed some pigs ; and then 
^ «* certainly not grazing farmers at all. 

f™; . f? 1 ,tk e y look about for labour in order to 
make their living?— Yes, and cannot find it, because 
it is not an agricultural country, and they have to 
go therefore to England and Scotland. 

32547. As labourers?— As labourers, to earn some 
money. 

32548 Sir John Colomb.— I s it good land on the 
ranches ? — Yes. 

n 254 ?' d ? r highland, the poor land being in the 
If, f? -r-,}’ tbere * s P art °f it level, and mostly 
au high land, on a range of hills. I would not call 
tnem mountains but it is considerably elevated, and 
good land. And it is an undulating country. You 
nave ups and downs, and .along where the road goes 
nere is a low valley and a nice undulating country 
rising np on each side again and along there there 
are some comfortable farmers. There are none of the 


poor congested people at all On that land, or i 
it is only m another place, a couple of miles, as I de- 
scribed, from this grazing land, that the poor hold- 
ings are. r 


w.5? 4 ’ t nd 8 reat difference between the 

classes of land in this locality ?— Oh, yes, 
, Th 5 6 ^ 8 onl J the one district at all suitable 
for accommodating the poor class, the congested class, 


32550. Quite so, but I wanted to know this— are 
tne_ Jorge grazing ranches that you speak of on the 
££2 «»"»<*, and is it the case that the small 
tenants are in the lower land ?— Well, they are not 
the ran ? wer * and in that particular district where 


, mas particular district wnerc 

Ttfav ™ are ’ j ^ccause they are not in it at all. 
narioh two in another part of the 

parish, Kiltoghert, which is on the level. They are 
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in tlie district called Gowell, about two miles from 
the ranches, and there are twenty of them here con- 
venient to Carrick-on-Shannon squatted along the 
roads with cabins, and very little back gardens, and 
they are not near the land at all. In fact there are 
none at all of the poor fifty families that I alluded to 
near this good land. 

32551. Now, on these small holdings on the kind 
that you describe they grow their own potatoes?— 
Oh, they do ; they are not wet. They have drained 
and cultivated the little plots that they have. They 
have them highly cultivated and drained. But their 
crops are so small— half an acre or so to two acreG. 

32552. You mentioned that these small holders were 
growing turnips and mangels? — Yes, potatoes prin- 
cipally ; potatoes, turnips, and mangels. 

32553. They do grow turnips and mangels? — They 
do. 

32554. For cattle ? — They have no cattle. They may 
have a pig, the inevitable Irish pig. They have 
manure. Anyone can grow potatoes, turnips, or 
mangels that has manure. 

32555. Turnips and mangels are grown by the small 
holders? — It is very rare. 

32556. For what do they grow the turnips and 
mangels? — Pigs. They are very fond of pigs in this 
part of the country. In Carrick-on-Shannon we have 
one of the greatest pig fairs in Ireland of that time of 
year. 

32557. Now tell me what is the electoral division 
where these fifty families you speak of are, or are the 
fifty families spread over more than one electoral divi- 
sion?— They are in more than one division, I think. 

32558. Can you give us two or three of the names of 
the electoral divisions? — No, but I can get for you 
each electoral division, and, if necessary, could make 
out a census of everyone of the poorer tenants and the 
very names of the families and the extent of rental. 
I can do all that if it is necessary. 

32559. It would be too bad to put you to the trouble 


3 of them ? — Yes, Gowell is 


of that. We have got all the figures, if you would 
9 n v S lve ns the names of the electoral divisions. That 
is all you have to give us?— I am not able to tell you 
the names of the electoral divisions. I must confess 
that I am not a politician, and I do not pay much 
attention to politics. The poor tenants out in the 
large wild district of Gowell are in one union, but 
they are in different electoral divisions. 

32560. And Gowell is c 
the principal one, 

32561. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — B ut have you 
not a priest living out in that direction?— I have, and 
he is an intelligent and active man. 

32562. He will be able to give the electoral divisions 
they live in ? — Certainly, he will, and able to give the 
number of tenants and the poor holding of each one. 
He will give every assistance in his power. 

32563. Were not you anxious to say something 
about the railways? — Only to fight against everyone 
of them. They have put already overwhelming taxa- 
tion on the occupiers of the County Leitrim, which 
has left the poor farmers overburdened and not able to 
get on ; and any further extension of railways in a 
poor county where there is not a trace of any prospect 
of a return would be fatal. 

32564. That is if they put on an additional tax ?— 
Yes. There is a doubt whether it would pay to extend 
the railway in the direction of coal mines or quarries. 
I am rather inclined to think that it would. In that 
one instance I am inclined to think that an extension 
of the railway would bo of service and that this line 
“■ ■ ®P might pay and give employment. 

32565. Sir John Coiomb.— C an you tell me what 
— No 8 ** m thC P ° Und iS f ° r the railway guarantee? 

32566. You are aware that one half of the guarantee 
is charged on the rates, but that the other is a con- 
tribution from the State in aid of that?— Yes, but 
there will be other witnesses here who will, I think 
be able to give full information on that point. 


Mr. Wilton Vatjgh examined. 


32567. Chairman. — W ill you tell us what evidence 
you wish to give? — I am a large landholder in this 
district and pay over £800 a year in rent and taxes. 
I live at Dromahair, and I have a house within four 
miles of this town where I formerly lived. 

32568. Sir John Colomb. — H ow much is rent and 
how much taxes ? — I should say about £150 a year in 
taxes. I pay four shillings in the pound on most of 
these lands. I know the County Leitrim well, and 
never yet met an industrious tenant that could not live 
and pay his rent, no matter how small the farm might 
be. I have known men better off and more comfortable 
on five acres than on thirty acres. 

32569. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — N ow, do you 
think a man could live on the small holdings de- 
scribed to us by the last witness? — No, certainly not. 
I call those labourers. I only heard just the last of 
his evidence, but a man with only half an acre or an 
acre and a-half cannot live on that. There must be 
employment. 

32570. Or his holding must be enlarged? — Or his 

7 o- n g mus ^ ke enlarged ; certainly. 

. “2571, Chairman. — Y ou say you never yet met an 
industrious tenant ' that could not live and pay his 
matter how small the farm might be ? — Yes ; 
it he had not enough to go on in the land he would 
Ms way 6 0t ^ er way of employment and paying 

32572. Do you mean to say that in your opinion 

ery holding in the County Leitrim which was rightly 
considered a farm ought to return sufficient profit 
i* properly managed. 

32573. Mr. Sutherland. — In other words, you say 
f® C °, T,g et a comfortable living out of a five acre 

® '“-H® . should have more than five acres to do 
won L • k® llas sufficient land and manages it 
jj ve 116 18 a ble to make sufficient to pay his rent and 

32574. Out of half an acre? — I never said that. I 
ao not say even two acres . But j an honest j 

xfc S » man can live on acres, 
might r/2 U ? ay 110 matter how small the farm 

olSjidJ S h “ ‘“ d he "" O” 4 

32576. And pay rent from outside work ?— Yes. 


32577 Chairman.— W here do you draw the line?— 
1 would say five acres is the smallest that any man 
should have. 

32578. And anything under five acres you would not 
consider a farm at all? — Yes. 

32579. And would you say that a holding of five 
acres is a farm? — I have known men with five acres 
as comfortable as men with thirty acres. My chief 
faith is in the man himself. 

32580. I suppose when it is boiled down to the 
lowest point it is a question of the quality of the 
land ?— No ; the man I depend upon altogether ; not 
so much on the land. I would rather have a good 
man on five acres than a bad man on thirty acres. 

32581. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here cannot 
be any doubt that the man is vastly more important 
than the land ; but would not you consider five acres 
much too small ?— Certainly ; I would like to see 
every man with twenty acres that he would manage. 
My object is this, merely to show you that it is not so 
much the land ; it is more the man that you have in 
the place. 

32582. Chairman. — D o you really believe that in 
the poorer districts of the County Leitrim, amongst 
the mountamy districts, a man, if he is industrious, 
can always make that farm pay?— He can. That 
is my experience of the County Leitrim, and I have 
known it for forty years. I have been born and bred 
m the county, and my father before me ; I have 
told yon that I hold land for which I pay £800 in 
rent and taxes. I have been in a land agent’s office 
all my life. 

32583. Then you speak from your experience? I 

know what they do, and how they do it. 

32584. Do you consider a man that can do that a 
good man? — Oh, yes. A man may lose a calf, and 
may have sickness, and may be disabled through 
plenty of other causes, but if he is he always oomes 
round again in a very short time if he is the man that 
I have in my eye. And I have never known a man to 
lose cattle that he would not get some friend or neigh- 
bour to come and help him and put hini on his feet 
again, and he generally comes right. There 'is very" 
little congestion about this neighbourhood, but' there ■ 
are few electoral divisions in the county in which 
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you will not meet with congestion, lees or more. To 
remove some of the industrious men, and transplant 
them on to larger holdings, with capital to work them, 
is the only remedy, If you could induce them to move 
or migrate ; and if you select the proper men they 
are bound to succeed, while the farms they leave 
should be joined on, or cut up so as to enlarge the 
adjoining holdings. 

33585. That is the whole case of migration? — Yes. 
As to obtaining land for transplanting these men to, 
plenty can be had if a fair price is given.. I hold 
a farm of 287 acres 1 rood 12 perches on the Bang 
Harman Estate, within four or five miles of Oarrick- 
on-Shannon, and when the estate was bought by the 
Estates Commissioners in 1905, I offered to sell this 
farm to them at a price that, when invested at 3£ 
per cent., would give me my net income out of the 
farm on an average of five years. 

32585a. Sir John Colomb.— You are a tenant pur- 
chaser? — No. I did not purchase. I pay rent to the 
Land Commission. They have bought that estate. 

32586. Chairman. — The farm is a farm of 287 acres. 
Is that the farm the last witness alluded to? — I 
would not say, but I think not. It is another dis- 
trict. We will come on to that later on. The farm I 
am speaking of is in the County Roscommon. We 
are just on the borders of Roscommon and Leitrim. 
The Estates Commissioners had the farm inspected, 
and said it was what would suit them, but they have 
made no offer, and nothing lias been done since about 
it. When, however, I wrote my terms to their in- 
spector I received the following letter from him, 
which shows that he could not see his way to proceed 
further unless I was willing to knock one-third off 
my terms. 

32587. Sir John Colomb. — Your terms were? — My 
net income at 3£ per cent., calculated on the average 
of five years. Shall I read the reply I got ? 

32587a. Chairman. — Do please ? — Here it is : — 


" The Irish Land Commission, 

“ 24, Upper Meriion-street, 

“ Dublin, 5th April, 1905. 
“ King-TIannan Estate. 


“ Dear Sir,— -Y our note of 1st inst. came in my 
absence in Wicklow. I am afraid I hardly appre- 
ciate the force of your point, i.e., that you should 
have such a price as, when invested at 3£ per cent., 
would produce your present income. I am aware 
that the principle has had some recognition in esti- 
mating the value of the landlord's interest, hut you 
are the first to propose it in respect of the value of 
tenant-right, so far as I know. Even if it were con- 
sidered generally applicable, would not your short 
connection with the holding, your predecessor’s ex- 
perience in it, &c., have to be considered? Of course 
any grounds you consider as supporting your views 
as to the price I shall carefully look into when you 
submit them to me. As it is, I know nothing of your 
working of the lands, either as to outgoings or in- 
come, hut, judging from my inspection in the ordin- 
ary way, I think your price altogether too high for 
the purposes of the Estates Commissioners. Having 
regard to the way your lands are intersected by good 
roads, and to the water supply, they would be very 
convenient for carving up, and if you could see your 
way to reduce your demands by about a third, our 
correspondence might result in a purchase. 

“Yours very truly, 

“ Jno. Cunningham. 

“W, Vaugh, Esq. ; &c., &c., 

“ Dromahaire.” 


32588. Sir John Colomb. — Did you reduce your de- 
mand by one-third—how did it end ?— In this way. 
I asked for £3,000, and told him my net income was 
1 ‘ a v ld ’ “ I W , iU ® ive y° u ^rm for 
£6,000, and he says there, “ Take one-third off 
1 Eever : answered that letter, because 
JutfSiU U “" **' ”° it ' : “ d 1 Ur ° 


32589. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here is a point 
in the letter about your short connection with the 
holding ? — Yes. That had nothing to do with him. 

32500. How long had you had it?— I bought it 
eight years ago. 

32591. How much did you pay for it?— £1,500. 

32592. Sir John Colomb. — That is the tenant’s in- 
terest? — The tenant’s interest. 

32593. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— And are you 
now a tenant of the LandUommission ? — A tenant of 
the Land Commission. 

32594. That is to say the Land Commission is the 
landlord? — They are the landlords. I pay them rent 
every half-year. 

32595. And the Estates Commissioners think that 
farm of yours suitable ? — Yes, it is well situated, with 
good water and good land. 

32596. They are aware that seven or eight years 
ago you gave £1, 500' for it ? — Yes. 

32597. And do you not think it is reasonable for 
them in these circumstances to ask you to abate the 
price? — I do not. 

32898. They want it for the enlargement of small 
holdings and you ask £3,000, and they, knowing 
that £1,500 was the price seven or eight years ago, 
ask you to abate the price ? — I do not think that is 
anything to them. I have bought it in the market, 
and I have a right to get what it is worth in the 
mai'ket. Suppose I bought shares in Guinness’s at 
£15 (which I have), and they are now worth £56, 
should I now be called upon to sell these at £30 
because a certain man wanted them? 

32599. The price of Guinness’s shares is a well- 
ascertained thing in the market? — Yes. 

32600. The price that you would get for that land 
if it were put up for sale is not generally known, 
neither is there anything known of your net income 
except your own statement of it? — But I was pre- 
pared to show them the figures. 

32601. And anyone in trying to arrive at the value 
of your property would naturally, I think, look to 
the price you paid for it seven or eight years ago?— 
No, my lord ; I don’t think that would be fair or 
right. If I was allowed to cut up that farm into 
lots of thirty acres each, I believe I would get 
£5,000 for it. 

32602. Do you know that the value of land in your 
district fluctuates in the same way as Guinness’s 
shares?— It has gone up. 

32602a. As much as Guinness’s 1—' Oh, not so much 
as Guinness’s. 

32603. Why do you ask me to take Guinness’s shares 
as a parallel case ? — I only mentioned that as an in- 
stance that things might go up. Guinness's shares 
were at £15. They are now £56. It is one instance 
to show that I ought not to be called upon to sell a 
thing at what another man thinks fit to give. If I 
buy a cow at £10 and that cow improves and is worth 
£15, am I bound to sell her again at £10 or £12 if I 
think she is worth £15. 

32604. Pardon me for saying that that is not the 
question. The question is this, whether anyone going 
to buy a cow, much more land, would not be anxious 
to know the price paid a little before for the article? 
— They might, but that should not make the man 
that had her sell her cheaper or at the price the other 
man thought she was worth. 

32605. Do you not think the price seven or eight 
years ago ha3 not something to do with the price now ? 
— No, it has nothing. Of course a large farm may be 
bought cheap, as there are few men able to bid; and 
if I could cut that up and sell my tenant right I 
would get £5,000. 

32606. It is not usual ? — I admit that ; but suppos- 
ing I did. 

32607. You are supposing that you had a property 
in the land which you do not possess, because a tenant 
has not that right ? — I am only saying if it was so. 

32608. Has there been any progress in the value of 
land in the neighbourhood corresponding to that?— 
I know a case where a farm was sold for £1,000 which 
five years ago was sold for £700, and another where a 
farm for which a man paid £1,000 was sold last year 
for £1,400. There are two instances. 

32609. I think a third off the price that you require 
would leave the price very near the increase that his 
b a hen place in the case of the two farms to which you 
refer? — But I bought mine far cheaper. 

32610. Did not ydu think it was worth’ while to 
reply to that letter from the Estates Commissioners’ 
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official ?— Well, I did not answer because I did not 
think he came to me in the right way. 

32611. The Commissioners seemed to be willing to 
give you an increase of price? — But I did not think 
it was enough. 

32612. Why did not you argue it out? — Because I 
thought he took a wrong view of it altogether. I con- 
sider he had no business to speak of “your short 
tenure of the farm.” What is that to him? I 
bought out the tenant’s interest. 

32613. Mr. Sutherland. — What is it that enables 
you to appreciate the price of the land ? — I believe it 
to be worth it to me. 

32614. This does not arise from any expenditure ? — 
No ; from no expenditure of mine. 

32615. Sir John Colomb. — I want to get back to 
that very important case. You bought the tenant’s 
interest in the farm seven or eight years ago ? — Yes, I 
bought it in the Landed Estates Court. 

32616. You bought the tenant’s interest in the farm 
in the Landed Estates Court when it was put up by 
auction, for £1,500. Tell me, what is the rent of 
that farm ? — The rent is £217 9s. yearly. 

32617. It is not a judicial rent? — I hold under 
a lease, the term of which is unexpired. 

32618. What is the term in the lease? — Three lives, 
and forty years after the last life has expired. 

32619. What is the rent ? — £217 9s. yearly. 

32620. And it is a lease ? — A lease. 

32621. In your opinion if that farm was put up for 
auction it would bring a great deal more than the 
£2,000 that the Estates Commissioners offer? — I be- 
lieve so. I would not take £2,000 for it from anyone. 
I would not take it. If any man in this court was to 
offer me £2,000 for that farm I would not take it. 

32622. Do you consider that the answer of the 
Estates Commissioners would be prejudicial to the 
sale of your farm, supposing that you died 
and that your executors had to sell it — would 
that letter be likely to prejudice your security? 
—Oh, I do not know. He only made a sugges- 
tion that if I would take off one-third he would 
see his way to make a bargain. It is a usual thing 
in a fair. I am in a fair every week, and if I ask a 
man what is the price that he wants, and he say £10, 
and I would say, " Take off a third and I will deal 
with you.” I do not think there was anything in his 
letter more than that. 

32623. Are any of those lives still in being ? — Yes ; 
and I have forty years after that. 

32624. Forty years after the death of the last sur- 
vivor? — Yes, that is the term of the lease. 

32625. Then the reversion is to the Estates Com- 
missioners ? — Yes ; they have bought the interest in 
the King-Harman estate. 

32626. And unless they could break the leases they 
have no power to resume ? — No ; they cannot resume 
as long as I pay the rent. 

32627. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not you 
consider that the fact of a series of years having ex- 
pired is a deteriorating element in the value of your 
property? — Well, unless the Land Commission com- 
menced to put on rack rents and raise the rents, I do 
not see how they could change it very much. 

32628. Sir John Colomb. — They have no power to 
raise the rent? — Not till forty years after the death 
v, “* e kst , 8ur vivor. They might then do what they 
liked with it. I will be gone anyway. 

32629. Chairman. — From the third paragraph of 
your precis I gather that you are in favour of what 
18 called migration ? — Certainly, my lord. 

. 32630. That is transplanting men? — Transplant- 
ing men. 

, ^p631. From poorer holdings to better land ? — To 
be ™r land that can be got on fair terms. 

32632. Sir John Colomb.— You do not come within 
•me section of the Act that enables a lease to be 
broken and a fair rent fixed ?-WeU, I believe I do; 
Dut I do not think I would gain anything in the Land 
1 °?* ieve the farm is cheap enough.' I would 
We tried it long ago if I thought I could make any- 
“ung of it. . 

32633. Have you the option of availing yourself of 
A f if- r i“ s of the Act of 1887 that broke leases ?— 1 The 
Act did not break leases, but it gave me the power of 
going into an d having the rent reduced by the 
^Commission if it was too dear. 
thff 634- y° u thought that you would gain by 

l«o?-Yee. I have power to do so if 

thought L could gain anything by it. 


32635. Because the land is so valuable? — Yes. The . 
value is £100 over the rent I pay. 

32636. Chairman. — Now, Mr. Vaugh, you have told 
me you were in favour of migration, but your view 
is that if the Estates Commissioners buy your land 
they should pay you a price which, invested at 3£ per 
cent., would return you your net income? — My net 
income in producing my receipts and vouching my 
accounts. 

32637. Do you imagine that the reaeon that you 
have been enabled to make a profit out of your land is 
due to your own experience, knowledge, and effi- 
ciency in farming, or due to the hand itself ? — It is 
due to the land itself, my lord. 

32638. And is not it also due to the fact that you 
know, perhaps, a good deal about farming yourself ? — 
Well, I know a good deal about farming myself, but 
this farm has produced the same income for years 
upon years before I got it. 

32639. The same income? — The same income. 

32640. Do you mean that you expect that an 
ordinary average farmer, if he got your land now, 
would make more? — He would make more, because a 
middleman would make more than I am making. 

32641. Would an ordinary individual, who might 
not be such a good farmer as you, be able to make 
as much as you ? — Certainly he would, and if I could 
pay attention to the farm and stock it myself as I 
do my other farms, I am perfectly certain I would 
make £200 a year out of it. 

32642. And do you sub-let it? — This farm was in 
the hands of the National Bank for years before I 
bought it. I bought it at a public auction, and they 
sold it. They had the grazing of it let to three men 
for years before I bought it. I bought it, and then 
I got the position of sub-sheriff of this oounty, and I 
found I could not attend to it, and I left the land in 
the hands of these three men ever since, and never 
changed the rents or anything else, but just left it as 
I got it, and I get £110 a year profit. 

32643. And you sub-let? — I sub-let. It was sub- 
let before I bought it, and I never made the slightest 
change of men or rent or anything else. 

32644. Sir John Colomb. — -It is on the eleven 
months’ system ? — Yes, and had been for years before 
I bought it. 

32645. And you never disturbed them? — I never 
disturbed them. They are the same men and the 
same rents. 

32646. Chairman. — In your opinion, if you broke up 
your farm and put men in it they could return more 
out of it ? — They could return more out of it, because 
they could give their time and attention to it and 
manage it better than I could. 

32647. And do you think that from the same point 
of view it would be a perfectly sound investment to buy 
you out on the basis of your net income and establish 
small people upon it ? — I believe they never will get 
such a chance again in this county, because it is 
seldom they will get such land as that, so circum- 
stanced and so good' in every way. It lies on the 
main road between Carrick-on-Shannon and Boyle. 

32648. The other point is that if the State pur- 
chases land from anybody like yourself it is not a 
concern of theirs .what price you paid for it? — No. 

32649. The only basis they can possibly go on is 
what the land is worth to the present occupier?— 
Yes, as can be shown by receipts. 

32650. As can be shown by receipts ? — For the last 
five years. I do not think it is anything to anybody 
what I paid for it. It is what it is worth now, and 
what it is worth to me. 

32651. Mr. Sutherland. — Did you ever consider the 
possible effects of popular feeling in such matters ?— 
A man is a fool who cannot see his way to carry a 
burden on his back. I am not a fool. No one takes 
me for a fool in this county at least. I am in a posi- 
tion to prove that my net average income from the 
lands has been £110 per annum, and I asked £3,000 
for my interest. I think this instance shows that 
the chief object in demanding compulsory powers is to 
be able to compel landlords, tenants, shopkeepers, 
and all other landholders to sell their landed- property 
cheap. The Estates Commissioners have an inspector 
going all through this county, making inquiries about 
evicted tenants for the last six months. What good 
he has dona I cannot see, except raising false hopes 
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in many men, and filling others with fear and 
alarm. Not a single evicted tenant that has been 
away from his holding has been reinstated, or received 
land instead. I told the inspector that, if he wanted 
land for this purpose, I was prepared to sell him 600 
acres of good land, and I gave him the full particu- 
lars of same, but I have never heard from him or the 
Estates Commissioners about the matter. I suppose 
these are the lands that Father Gilligan referred to. 
They are within four miles of this town, the town 
of Carrick-on-Shannon. I know others also willing 
to sell at a fair price. When estates are sold under 
the Purchase Acts it would be most desirable to find 
some effective means of preventing sub-division, and 
the reckless cutting down of timber by the tenants. 
The splitting up of grass lands into small farms 
would not greatly affect the cattle trade in County 
Leitrim, because there is very little land in this 
county that could be used in this way. But the 
general cutting up of grass lands, or what is called 
abolishing the large graziers, would be disastrous to 
the cattle trade in Ireland generally. I can give 
my reasons for this opinion. 

32652. Chairman. — Give me your reasons? — Well, 
my lord, small farmers will not keep calves till they 
grow to an age at which they can be fattened, and if 
we had not graziers to buy those calves from us at one 
year old, or a year and a half old, and keep them on 
for another year or a little longer to mature them, 1 
think our small cattle would be considerably reduced 
in price unless these men come and buy them from 
us. The small farmers now get from £7 to £8 10s. 
for a good year old, and if a man kept him on till 
he was a three-year-old he might have to sell him 
for £12, and he would have to feed him for two years 
more. But when he can sell those cattle at a year 
or a year and a half old for £7, or £8 10s., these men, 
the large f aimers and graziers, come in and buy these 
cattle from him, and they have the means of putting 
them in the way of sending to the English ana 
Scotch markets. 

32653. You said that at present people living on 
poor lands sell their cattle at from a year old?— Yes. 

32654. Then cattle go to the better lands, which 
are at present hold probably by the large farmers ? — 
Yes. 

32655. And those people keep the beasts till they 
are advanced enough to go to England and Scotland ? 
--Yes. 

32656. What is there to prevent the man who moves 
from a bad holding to a good holding on to the very 
land that you describe, being able to do exactly 

what these large farmers are doing now? Why 

should he, because he can feed three small beasts for 
two large ones, and he has double the profit. He can 
feed three calves now for two year olds. If he gets £8 
for these year olds, would not it pay him far 'better 
than to keep them for another year, and get perhaps 
£10 when he can get £7 or £8 after the first year. 

32657. The present big grazing farmer takes year- 
olds ?— -Ur two year olds. 

32658. But he does no* breed himself ?— No, not 
generally. 

32659. If it pays him to keep cattle till they are 
three years old it would pay the small man?— He 
will not do it. He will get £7 to £8 10s. for a 
°’ d > al ? d rear three of those calves 

i °£ r 1 S P two o £ th « °»es, od 
5 E kjn doAte He»ort hap the lugs cattle 
so long as lie can keep the young ones. 

32660. Why do not the big farmers do that ?— Be- 
cause they won t go to the trouble of rearing calves, 
* nd y™ ca nnot have calves without cows, and you 
must have a staff of servants to milk the cows and 
the big graziers will not do so. 

® ut if T it is more profitable to rear calves 
“f <S ^ "t E 41,6 do 

’ “ “ ”* don « “ part of the 

» 1,8 1,88 S°t such 

larm '—Well, he has not got the help. The 
big man must employ others to do it, and the small 


32664. And that large range cannot be provided on 
small holdings? — Certainly not. 

32665. And is not that a contributory cause to the 
fact that a small farmer really cannot keep his cattle 
to maturity ?— That is the case. Unless the big 
cattle have got a run they won’t improve, but the 
principal mason is that small calves pay him bettor 
than older cattle. 

32666. Mr. Sutherland.— Have the cattle any 
exercise at all? — Yes. J 

32667. In my country we do not give them any 
exercise at all ?— W e prepare them and send them all 
to you, and you feed them up, and give them every- 
thing to eat, and you have all the profits. 

32668. Mr. Kavanagh.— Is not there a great trade 
in Scotland for yearlings, too? — They are generally 
one and a half year olds, and then they send them on. 

32669. The large grazier that is supposed to get 
them is not the only buyer in the market ?— He keeps 
them for a year or a year and a half, and then sends 
them over to Scotland or England. He just holds 
them for a year or a year and a half, sometimes two 
years, and then he sends them on to the 'Englishman 
or Scotchman to finish them. 

32670. He buys direct from the small farmer 
in the fair? — He buys from any man he meets. In 
my experience the rents of small holdings in County 
Leitrim have always been well paid, and I can hand 
in figures to prove this. 

32671. Sir John -Colomb.— When you consider the 
state of Ireland generally, the fact that 72 per cent, 
of the whole of the holdings in Ireland are under 
30 acres, do you consider that these big ranches are the 
necessary economic result to mee.t the wants of the 
small holders ?— Quite so. If they had not those big 
farmers to buy the cattle from the small ones, where 
would they sell them. 

32672. And as you diminish the ranches and the 
graziers that fulfil that duty, so you are likely to 
diminish the demand for young cattle, and conse- 
quently reduce the price ?— No doubt of it. If you 
have a lot of calves in the fair and there are only a 
few men to buy them they are bound to be sold cheaper 
while if you have a number of men to buy them they 
will fetch .a fair price. 

32673. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
experience of stall-feeding ? — No, I have not. 

32674. Have you considered at all whether under 
a system of tillage conducted by the occupiers on the 
larger holdings it would not be possible for the 
occupiers to rear calves, and by the use of the root 
crops grown upon them to stall-feed ?— Well, if 
we were in more solvent circumstances than we are 
m at present we might do that. But if the small 
farmer were a solvent man, and likely to pay the 
claims of the shopkeeper and- other out-goings instead 
of telling him to stall-feed, I would like to see him 
growing an extent of green crops, and -feeding the 
young cattle with the crops and bringing them to a 
better condition. There is not a 'beast in the -fairs 
of the County Leitrim that if better fed would not 
be worth a pound more. I say,, never mind cake — 
leave that to Englishmen ; never mind stall-feeding, 
but feed the young cattle better. 

32675. If we had a system of more intensive cul- 
tivation with better instruction and better treatment 
of the soil would there be any great reason for fearing 
that the occupiers could not also stall-feed ?— Oh, my 
lord, I certainly say that they could if they have the 
means to cany that on, and that they see -that it 
pays them. 

1( 5?676. Chairman. — You said to Mr. Sutherland—' 

i-ou have all the profits.” You mean that Scotch- 
men have all the profits? — They generally have. I 
bought some cattle for a gentleman in Yorkshire, 
Mr. Lane Fox. I bought them at £11 10s., and sent 
them over to him in October, and not lone ago he told. 
““ JS* J? £» » head for them. 

T ‘h.L W much did y° u pay for them ?— £11 10s. 
J. sent them over to him, and of course he gave them 
Ca ^ d T e / e fy m . ortal thing he could, 
l mii ts so why it not that done in Ire- 

ana ; Well, we are 'behind the times, I suppose, and 
we ,kave not the means to do it. 

04679. And that means that agricultural educa- 
^ hat & should be ?— Oh, it is not, indeed. 

• tJi th° re is no reason it should not be done 

■ • tana (—There is no reason it should not be done 
i we had the way and the means. We want the 
capital. 
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32681. But the application of capital would follow, 
would not it ?— Oh, certainly. 

32682. If you could only get people to under- 
stand tli at the profit of the cattle trade is in the fat 
beast they would then do it?— Yes, if we could get 
our people up to that, my lord. 

32683. That is a matter of education? — A matter 
of education and capital. 

32684. But on the present system you are giving 
the principal profits of the cattle trade to England 

and Scotland?— We are.. 

3268S. And would you like to see the system 
changed, that Ireland should derive the principal 
profits from the cattle which she raises herself? — I 
would like it if it could he done. 

32686. And that could only be done by a system of 
•feeding and fattening the cattle in this country? — 
Yes, my lord. 

32687. Now, you also, I think, stated to Sir John 
and Mr. Sutherland that you could not fatten beasts 
till three years old? — No, my lord. 

32688. Do you mean to say that there are no fat 
beasts killed at an earlier age in- England? — Oh, 

I know that, my lord, but it is- hard for 
a man to fatten a calf with those other de- 
mands on his time. They must be kept in good 
condition and hand- fed, and all other sorts of 
food that we have not in this country ; nor have we 
the means of doin-| it or the way of doing it or the 
house accommodation, and it is not done in this 
country. 

: 32689. That is only because it is not the fashion, 
but there is no reason, is there, why you should not 
be able to get a beast fat and killed at two years old ? 
f— Oh, I think you would have to feed them con- 
tinually with meal and cake and everything of that 
kind from the time they are calved till they are two 
years old. 

32690. And would yon get a big price ? — Yes. 

32691. And there are in England aiid Scotland 
numbers of beasts that are fattened in that way, and 
killed fat ? — Yes, my lord, ancl they often fetch 5s. a 
cwt. more than other beasts. 

32692. And could you get the holder of a mode- 
rate-sized farm to understand that is there any reason 
why he should not keep a beast and fatten it in the 
same way ? — Not the slightest ; if he could do that 
and do without the money which fed the beast till 
he sold the animal there is nothing in the world to 
prevent him doing it. 

32693. That is to say, that all that he lacks 'now is 
the knowledge and the possession of a certain amount 
of capital ? — That is all that is wanted. 

32694. And is not it the fact that if a man was 
intelligent and knew something of his business he 
could borrow money from the bank for that purpose ? — 
No; they would not lend money for fattening cattle, 
my lord. 

32695. But for equipping your farm?— No. To 

make drains in it, and for houses. That is all. 

32696. But the Congested Districts Board do. 
They have a system by which they can lend money to 
a man for that purpose. Would that meet your view, 
that if he has got anyone that would lend him the 
money and lend it cheap there is nothing to prevent 
him going on?— For the loan of the money? 

32697. If you got an intelligent man with a small 
holding — I do not say of 10 acres, but of 30 acres — 

.- who really knew the details and secrets of the cattle 
- trade,- so- -long . as he would be able to get a cheap 
loan from the. Congested Districts Board and in that 
way had command of capital, there is no reason why 
■ he . should not keep his beast and fatten it? — None 
whatever. 

32698. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou mentioned Mr. Lane 
h ox as an illustration of what is done on the other 
wde of the water?— Yes. . . . ; - • 

32699. But' is not Mr. Lane Fox able to carry on 
those operations in England' on a large scale, an 
enormous scale ? — Of course he does. 

32700. And is not.it the case that the men who 
make those profits by fattening cattle are not the 
small occupiers in England and Scotland but the very 
“8 — Oh, not at all. The very big ones. 

• -A- n| l does not -it narrow itself down to the 
point .that what is done by the very big men in Eng- 
land and Scotland cannot be done by the small men 
n Ireland?— Well, the man that I mentioned is a 
“g man- He- spires nothing. 

JF* And, therefdre, the comparison you make 
«Lj? tw S en t ] le vel 7 large holders in England and 
Scotland and the smaller holders in Ireland. It 


does not follow that because the big holder can do it.. Apr. 25, 1907 
in one country the small holder can do it in another? ■ — 

—Well, he can try it anyway. Mr, 1711100 

32703. Chairman.— B ut except that the holding Yaugh. ■ 
should be of reasonable size has size got anything to 
do with the question — is it not the case really that 
all this is due to the circumstance that knowledge 
and capital are in the hands of the big: men ? — Oh, 
certainly. 

32704. And if you give the small man as much 
knowledge and capital as the big man lias got he 
can succeed just as well as the big man? — He can, 
and as a matter of fact, do the work himself better 
perhaps. It is usual to stall-feed a number of cattle 
in one house. Two men can feed twenty or thirty 
stall-fed cattle in. one house, while it would take the 
same men to feed half the number. . , 

32705. But that would not make a difference?— No. 

32706. Therefore when Sir John says that you are 
comparing the Scotch big man with the Irish small 
man that is hardly a fair statement, because, as .a 
matter of fact the reason is that the big Scotchman 
now lias the knowledge and has the capital and the 
Irish small man has not, and thus beats the Irish 
small man, not because his holding is small, but 
because he has not the knowledge and the capital 
that the big Scotchman has 7— That is the chief cause 
of it. . 

32707. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I s not the fattening 
done partly by small holders ih England? — I do not 
know anything of England beyond the instances I 
gave you. 

32708. But some of those small men in England fatten 
for the butcher, and then it is not fair to _say that in 
England the comparison is with large holders ? — I do 
not . know much about England. . 

32709. Sir John Colomb. — O r Scotland? — Or Scot- 
land. " 

32710. Chairman. — N ow, to go back. If what you 
tell us is true, why, with a greater increase 
of agricultural knowledge . and Capital,, should 
.abolishing the large grazier industry be disastrous to 
the country? — For the reason I told you, that you 
will not get men to go on fattening cattle so long as 
you make profit -out of younger cattle. Some men 
must grow- them. You cannot ; have old- fat cattle 
without growing young ones: Some men must grcfw 
the young ones or we cannot have the old ones. 

32711. But that is only under present conditions. 

You are speaking now of present conditions. You 
say that if farmers in Ireland continue selling their 
cattle- at a year old there must be necessarily some- 
body left to buy them ? — There must be. 

32712. But there is no reason why they should sell 
them at a year old ?— You should give them fifty acres 
.each or they will never hold them on to fatten. . They 
will sell young cattle, because it pays them better to 
.sell them young. - . . ' . .. i 

32713. Why do you say fifty ?— Because with thirty 
acres there is no chance of doing it. They Will keep 
on to the young cattle. They can feed three or fair 
young cattle for a couple of old ones, 

32714. But you have just told us that it would, be 
better to keep them? — Oh, if they had .the- means and 
the capital. ; - ; . . 

32715. And is there any reason why thirty acres 
would not suffice ? — Well, the occupier, of a thirty- 
acre farm will sell the young cattle and they: will pay 
..him better. • 

32716. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hat -class', bf 
land?— Oh, I mean County Leitrim all- through. I 
•would -say that any man in Leitrim ought, to have 
' twenty to' twenty-five acres to live comfortably, on it. 

’ stall-Yeeding 
acres'?— 

32718. And I want to- know what class ■ of land ?— 

.Good land. . - . 

32719. But the quality of the land ? — I should, say 
30s. an acre at the least — good land like that. 

32720. Chairman. — N ow, on another point, did you 
ever consider from where the chief competition with 
the Irish cattle trade comes ?— rl think they have -done , 

their worett : .■■••• j —■■ ■■— ■ *' y: _j v . 

32721. You think the competition will be no keener? ‘ * 

—No. I do not know. Cattle are dearer than tbjis 
time twelve months. I. think the foreigner has dope 
his best. - . 1 , . ; 

.’32722.: We have been -told thatfihe dead meafc -fcfa^e 
. is ' the thing of the future. Do ■you agree inth tlia't 7— 

I do not know. From the shipments coming in this 
year, both of dead and live meat, I think they have 
done their worst. 


■ 32717. You. said you would not regard stall- 
is profitable with a smaller acreage than fifty a 
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Apr. 26,. -1907. 32723. We have been told that the Argentine people 

have so improved their herds for the purposes of the 
Mr. wi on dead meat trade that the meat is of such a quality 
that it is that meat that will, in the future, seriously 
compete with the Irish cattle and that consequently, 
unless it is possible to fatten Irish cattle quicker 
than they are fattened now, unless the rearing and 
fattening be more simultaneous than it is now, the 
Argentine dead meat will seriously interfere with the 
prosperity of the Irish cattle trade?— Well, I do not 
know, my lord, what will happen in the future, but 
I am only speaking of what is happening at present, 
and I believe they have done their best and their 
worst against us, and that we will not see cattle 
cheaper, and that is the experience of all shipping 
men and dealing men whom I meet every day of 
the year. 

32724. Would you say that Ireland would do better 
to go on as she is doing now? — Rearing young cattle? 

32725. Would you say it is better for Ireland to go 
on rearing fat cattle with a view to producing meat 
or to go in more largely for dairying? — But dairying 
and rearing young cattle go together. They go to- 
gether, and I say that is the best thing for small 
farmers in Ireland. 

32726. That is to say the selling of cows 1 — No ; 
rearing calves and making butter. Those two go to- 
gether and I say that is the best thing for any small 
farmer to take to, and I would say to him, " Grow 
green crops and feed your young cattle better and 
prepare them for the English and Scotch markets as 
quickly as you can.” 

32727. But look to the dairying, look to the sale of 
the milk and the making of butter 1 — But he rears a 
calf along with that. 

32728. He does the two things? — He does the two 
things — makes the butter and rears the calf. 

32729. Sir John Colomb. — And it i6 essential to 
the production of butter that there should be some 
tillage ? — Certainly. 

32730. And by that you increase your output of 
butter and increase the value of your cattle?— Cer- 
tainly, tillage is essential. I would like to see every 
farmer in Leitrim with half an acre of potatoes ; half 
an acre of root crops, and an acre of oats. 

32731. And does the enhancing of the value of the 
land result from the effects of the two combined ?— Of 
course it does. 

32732. And i3 not that a question of manure? — No ; 
what we want in Leitrim above all things is drainage. 
Drain our lands first, and then insist upon cropping 
them, and then you will have a good crop to feed 
your cattle with and put it into your young cattle, 
and sell your young cattle, and that is the way to 
make money in Leitrim. 

32733. Is it not the case that whatever you do on 
a farm of a certain size and quality there is a limit 
to the number of cattle you can properly rear or keep 
on it ? — Oh, of course there is. 

32734. What you mean to say is, that the real 
business for the small holders of Ireland is dairying 
and the rearing of young cattle, feeding them well in 
, n r J° ut , h and selling them early ?— Certainly. 

32735. And, therefore, there must be milk for the 
young calves ?— There must be. 

32736. Chairman. — For dairying purposes you say 
a certain amount of tillage is essential ?— Certainly 
my lord. 

32737 Do you think it would be better carried on 
by small holders or large ones?— By small holders, 
as small holders would do work themselves. 

32738. Is the tendency of grass ranches to diminish 
tillage ? — Certainly. 

32739 In order to increase tillage would you like 
*? “ e 8 rass ranches broken up ?— Certainly, I 
^r;-N ke % man ,' with a sma11 holding do 

wlr They do not do half enough tillage 8 
32740. And you believe m mixed farming?— I do. 


32741. And you think it would be better to en 
courage^a system of small holdings than of larged 

32742. And you say it is necessary that there should 
be milk for the calves. If the small holders of Con 
naught were to breed calves largely and if they 
found that the system was not so largely adopted in 
other parts of Ireland, would not the buyers g 0 to 
Connaught? — You would find them all coming down 
to Connaught to buy those stores. 

32743. Then how would you like this, that Con 
naught should go in largely for a system of farming on 
small holdings and that for the present, at any rate 
the rest of Ireland should continue to buy and forward 
those stores ? — That is what I think would be the best 
thing for Connaught. 

32744. Mr. Sutherland.— So you would bring Eng- 
land and Scotland to Ireland? — I would have Con- 
naught the breeding ground for cattle and children 

32745. Chairman. — Then so long as there is a mar- 
ket in the other provinces of Ireland, so long as 
there are grazing tracts there, would you be prepared 
to see Connaught deprived of the present grass hold- 
ings ?— It would be all the better if you did not go 
outside of Connaught for it, but if it got all over 
Ireland I say it would be a great mistake. 

32746. The prospect for small holdings is prind 
pally in Connaught ?— Yes, principally in Connaught 
The only thing I would urge upon this Commission 
if you want to benefit us in Leitrim is to drain our 
lands for us. That is what we want above all things 

32747. Are you prepared to maintain the drains 
if made ? — That is a question for the occupiers. Some 
of them will and some of them will not. 

32748. How do you propose it should be done »— It 
is the occupier that must do it. 

32749. But supposing he will not do it?— I do not 
know what would happen then. What I would like 
to see would be this, that the Congested Districts 
Board should appoint a man specially for that pur- 
pose, to go round these poor farms directing the ten- 
ants where the drains should be and see that they 
were properly made and givo them what I used to give 
them m the old times before there was any Land Act 
what was given by the large owners of property and 
that is sixpence a perch for making those drains, and 
seeing they were properly done. 

32750. That is bmall drains ?— Small or large. There 
is not a spot in Ireland or Connaught so full of rushes 
as the County of Leitrim. The half of it is covered 
with rushes, and I want to get this land drained, and 
tne people will not do it unless there is some incentive 
or , s °i net ' un g to encourage them to do it. 

32751. In connection with small drains you must 
also have a large arterial drainage ?— That is for the 
whole country, but this is the County of Leitrim, and 
there are very few parts that would want large 
arterial drainage like that. 

i f 2 ' if l ou drained fcho land better than now 

uld not the effect of that be to throw a good deal 
™™?. wat f r do . wn on fc he low-lying grounds ?— No, it 
WOUIC1 not. there are main drains to carry this off, 
ana it does not do any harm of that sort. And what 
l want is to drain the small farms, and that should 
be encouraged m the way I suggest, to give them a 
j s ^ n - 1 doing it and to see that it is properly 
H} e . ve !t wt »dd cause a very great change in 

3 P 7 W °l th T C0Un > in a ™ry short time. 

32753. Sir John Colomb.— A nd are you of opinion 
that compulsion should be applied to tenant farmers 
as well as to everyone else?— I do not think there is 
an |- i 1 _®f e3 r sity for compulsion at all. 

, - understand that the valuation of your 
, l“ gh o e , r , than the rent?— Just £100 over the 
rent ; about £317. 

32755. Chairman. — Can you say how much the 
instates Commissioners paid for the King Harman 
estate ? — I cannot tell you. 


Kev. James 
Manning. 


Rev James Manning examined. 


32756. Chairman— I see in the precis that you hf 
th * ir r s ‘ consists oi statistics 
congested ares. I think there I need not trouble 3 
!"? !" 0,Jr m y “TO parish, 

i(, rai that I intended these things to refer. 

32757. Is your own parish scheduled or not?— T 
parish, is partly scheduled. My own parish is cal] 


Drumshambo. It is really a part of Kiltoghert Par- 
ish, but wte call it, for our own purposes, Drumshambo. 
There are twenty-three scheduled townlands in that 
parish, containing 166 families, and there are thirty- 
three non-scheduled townlands, containing 187 families 
with a population, of 990 persons. The little town 
of Drumshambo contains ninety- five families, with a 
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total population of 553, according to the Census of 
1891 My reason for giving these few figures is this, 
that I do not see any reason why the thirty-three non- 
jcheduled townlands in this parish are not scheduled. 
The little town of Drumshambo being in the electoral, 
division of Drumshambo, and close to the electoral 
division of Leitrim, I think has at present something 
to do with the non-scheduling of those thirty-three 
townlands. It naturally raises their rateable valua- 
tion. I think the scheduled area should be extended. 
As far as I know the district, and I know it pretty 
well there is no reason to be found in the quality of the 
majority of holdings at all events, or in the condition 
of die occupiers of the majority of those holdings in 
those two divisions of Leitrim and Drumshambo for 
excluding them from the scheduled area. The 
majority of the farms here are uneconomic according 
to the definition laid down by the Congested Districts 
Board of what constitutes an economic holding, but 
there is not one of them economic if we apply to them 
the test laid down by the Agricultural Board. In every 
one of these townlands the people are just as poor, if 
not poorer even than in the scheduled districts, and it 
would be a great benefit to the farmers if these divi- 
sions were included in the scheduled area and per- 
sonally I do not see any reason why the whole County 
of Leitrim is not scheduled. 

32758. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I find that there 
are, apart from those 95 families, 74 under 
£4 valuation, and 185 additional under £10. 
That goes to show that in these two elec- 
toral divisions there is a large proportion 
of small holdings? — Yes. That bears my state- 

ment out that they ought to be scheduled as congested 
—those two electoral didvisions of Drumshambo and 
Leitrim. In this parish of Drumshambo there has 
been only one small estate sold or purchased under the 
Act of 1903. The price given for it was twenty-one 
and a half years’ purchase on second term rents, or 
their equivalent. The greater portion of the scheduled 
area in this parish was purchased under Acts pre- 
vious to 1903, and the price in all cases was under 
eighteen yeans’ purchase. Tire last sale that took 
place under Acts previous to 1903 took place the year 
I happened to be appointed parish priest, 1902, and 
the price was seventeen and a half years’ purchase. 
There were a number of them first term rents, but 
they wer- 3 made equivalent to second term rents. 

32759. Sir Francis Mowatt.— H ow do you mean that 
they were made equivalent to them? — Reduced by about 
6i. M. in the pound. The first term rents or what we 
looked upon as first term rents at that time were reduced 
by about 6s. 8 d. in the pound, and the sale was effected 
on that basis. Negotiations were entered into recently 
relative to the purchase of an estate here, partly lying 
in the scheduled and partly in the non-scheduled area. 
Some of the tenants signed for purchase at twenty- 
three years' purchase of second term rents, and some of 
them did not sign. A still greater number of them 
refused to give more than twenty-two and a quarter 
years’ purchase of second term rents. I was made 
the instrument between the seller and the purchasers 
in those negotiations. I think these negotiations are 
likely to fall through. I wish to point out, my lord, 
the state of affairs in this parish of Drumshambo or 
Murhaun, and to contrast the present condition of 
those tenants who have purchased their holdings with 
the condition of those who have not, and I wish to say 
that both those who have purchased and those who 
have not are, in the majority, poor, and very poor. 
It could scarcely be otherwise, except by a miracle, 
the land is so wretchedly bad. It is poor and miser- 
able, and oold, and shallow, and retentive. I heard 
the land described here as having nine inches of soil 
upon it. I know that in the vast majority of farms 
cn the mountain, sides of Drumshambo there are — and 
I know this from my own personal knowledge — not 
six inches, not four and a half inches. I know that 
to be the fact, not from what I have heard, but be- 
cause I have seen it. 

32760. Then you oome to the rock ? — No ; it is a sort 
of blue clay or something like brick clay. 

32761. Sir John Colomb. — What they call boulder 
clay ? — No ; bluish clay, something of a cross of yellow 
and blue, and it is impossible to drain it except you 
bring the drains to the surface, or leave them open. 
To drain them with stones is useless. 

32762. Water could not get through the blue clay? — 
No. If you close the drain with blue clay it becomes, 
in time, as hard as a slate. That may be a general 
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description; of the whole of the land that is called _. 1 _ r 2 5 i ivo7. 
arable or level land in the parish of Drumshambo. — 
There are some pieces of land down in the lower por- Rev. James 
tions of it where there were only bogs long ago, I am Manning.. . 
given to understand. It is a sort of black clay that 
is in it. There are small portions of the rest of the 
parish that are something belter. The quality of the 
land there is something better, but these are small 
patches. 

32763. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you say that drain- 
age was almost impossible ? — Except to leave the drains 
open it is quite impossible, and it is useless ultimately 
except you leave the drains open or fill them with 
stones and bring the stones bo the surface. 

32764. But that would not be possible in tillage 
land? — Oh, it is quite possible, and it is done; why 
not? 

32765. To bring the stones to the surface? — Yes, 
and leave the drains uncovered. 

32766. How far apart ? — This varies in accordance 
with the sort of field the farmers have. It may have 
a slope on it, or it may slope in towards the middle. 

And some smaller ones branch off from it and they 
leave the main one open in a great many cases, or in a 
great many cases they leave them all open. And 
surface water will not permeate through the sub-soil. 

32767. Mr. Sutherland. — Is that land up on the 
mountain side ? — It is. The peculiarity of the county 
is that the further you go up the hill the wetter it 
becomes, and that is all over the country. There 
are few level spots all along there. It is a rocky 
mountainy district. 

32768. Is there turf ? — We have no turf in the par- 
ish. We have not two acres of turf-bank, wlhere turf 
can be cut with a slane, in the whole palish. 

32769. Sir John Colomb. — In the whole parish? — 

In the whole parish of seven miles. 

32770. What do the people do for fuel ? — They bum 
culm from the Arigna mines, beyond the Shannon. 

They bring it over from the mines and they mix 
it with the yellow or blue clay and mak;' it into 
lumps, and burn those lumps, and make a. very good 
fire out of it, and it is cheap. I think it is now, at 
this season. In the winter season of the year it is 3d. 
a cwt. I think now it is 2d. a cwt. 

32771. Do you consider that the people that use 
this mixture that you describe are fairly well off for 
fuel? — They are fairly well off. 

32772. As compared with the turf districts, do you 
think they are better or worse off than people in 
similarly situated districts that have turf ? — They are 
worse off than those living in districts where turf can be 
procured, because they cannot take in a supply of this 
culm. They have to go in all classes of weather three, 
and four, and five, and six, and seven miles with a 
little donkey cart ; and in fact I see them bringing it 
in in what are known in mountain districts as 
creels, on the side of an ass. Well, along with this 
state of affairs I say it is next to impossible to be 
in any other state than poor, because along with the 
nature of the land it had to bear a very heavy rent. 

The people there are, I must say, a most industrious 
people. I never came across nicer plots of soil for 
potato-growing than I see on these very small farms 
in the parish of Drumshambo. They have to be. 

Often those who have bought at seventeen or eighteen 
years’ purchase find it difficult to make ends meet. In 
fact they cannot, from the produce of their miserable 
farms, in some cases which came under my own 
notice. I have had people come to me more than once 
to ask me for a loan to enable them, to pay those in- 
stalments. 

32773. Chairman.— After they had purchased?— 

Yes ; or to write to the Commissioners to ask them for 
further time. But with regard to those who have not 
yet purchased, whether it be in the scheduled or non- 
scheduled area of Drumshambo, their state is just a 
degree or two removed from legalised slavery. They 
are very miserable and poor. 

32774. Have you got any instances in your mind? 

— I have, my lord. 

32775. Can you tell the Commission what the 
sums were ?— The last case that came under my notice 
was 27s. 

32776. Was that a half-yearly instalment?— Half- 
yearly. 

32777. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The whole instalment 
was 54s. ?— The half-yearly instalment was 27s. 

3/ 2 
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Apr. 26, 1907. 32778. Chairman. — What did that man tell you that 

he could pay ? — I knew the man, and his family, and 
his farm, and I had various opportunities of knowing 
his position in life, and I knew myself he could pay 
nothing. I knew him to be an industrious man. He 
had a big family of smaE chEdren, none of them away 
from him, none of them working. His wife died 


32798. r am sure you can answer it ?— Oh as r . 
before, I do not think the difference of a few shilli« 
would make much difference one way or t.ha AT 88 
32799. But the rent has to be looked for from 
otlher than the land? — Quite true. UTCes 


. And, therefore, whether it is sold at eighteen 
tv vears’ rmrchase it. rl™.. -ix... 


„ twenty years’ purchase it does not alter the fw 

short while before that, and an old sister of his was of the power of the farmer to pay ? Quite tm vT 

in the house, and a fp.w months a fte-r those events ca.1196 thev a.re not tnt-inrr i-o ., n A 1. ...... . i ,, e > CS- 


1 to come to me 


he died himself, leaving his eldest 
for a loan of 27s. 

32779. Mr. Kavanagh. — How old is the son? — 
About eighteen or nineteen years of age. 

32780. Chairman. — Was that rather an exceptional 
case? — It is. All I want to make out of it is this, 
that there are cases where people have purchased land 
and cannot pay the instalments. 

32781. Yes, but in this case the father died?— Well, 
I know another case in the same townland, where none 
of those misfortunes befeU the family. I know a young 
man. who has the care of his old father and mother. 
I know him to be an industrious young fellow, a hard- 
working young man, and he came to me on two occa- 
sions to ask me to write to the Commissioners for time 
for him, or to give him the wherewith to pay. 

32782. And what was it? — As far as I recoHect, 
£2 7s., the half-year’s instalment. 

32783. And what could he pay? — I. didn’t ask him 
what he could pay. He asked me for assistance 
towards the £2 7s., and for a certain amount to make 
up the deficit. 

32784, But what was the amount he wanted to make 
it up ? — 27s. 

32786. And apparently he could pay £1? — Yes. 

32786. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — He might have 
got that £1 from someone else? — I was under the im- 
pression he had. 

32787. How do those people with small holdings 
get on? Have they any source of income except the 
farms ?— None whatever, except the farms, unless from 
America. 

32788. Do the sons go to America ? — Yes, and they 
go in large numbers. I intend touching on that by- 
and-by. 

32789. Chairman. — And you say that in a case like 
that, although the tenant-purchaser is perfectly in- 
dustrious, through no fault of his own it is quite im- 
possible for him to meet the instalments of his 
annuity?— I give you two cases, in this same town- 
land. 

32790. In your opinion the land is so poor that it 
does not pay any rent at all ?— It is so poor that if a 
person was condemned to live on it during his natural 
life, a greater punishment could not be inflicted on him. 

32791. The point is that the land is so poor that it 
is really incapable of returning the instalment? — 
Well, in the circumstances, at all events, of those two 
cases that I refer to, my experience showed that they 
were not- able to pay. I am not able to trace the 
matter to a cause further than the fact that they 
came to me and asked me for this money, and that 
I knew the circumstances in which they lived. 

32792. Is it your opinion that these are holdings 
which are such bad land that they really cannot pay 
anything like the instalments?— I believe there have 
been holdings m Drumshambo purchased, which are 
m vo™vT f - ll roclucin g instalments. 

r 42793. Is it a question of a shHling or a pound 5 

1 believe it is a question of a pound. 

n.ZfZZTZTLT folding is really incapable of pro- 


ducing more than a pound ?-I would not like to de- 
fine it by a. pound. I would not like to define it at 
all as- a matter Of fact. 


the whole of the rent from the land. 

32801. The whole question of sale would possihi. 
break down if it was made dependent on the numhlr 
of years purchase. Is it worth while risking a breaV 
down of the negotiations altogether ?-I thing it would 
depend altogether on the amount. 

32802 Is it a question of three or four years’ mr 
chase ?— It makes a great difference to the people 
32803. Fiv=. nr sir tosw? T„ +1 A. 


chase it would make a difference to the people 
32804. Do you mean to tell the Commission that five 
or 6ix years difference in the annuity is a great dif 
ferenco in cases like that?— As a matter of fact it will 
make a difference in the matter of negotiations, as I 


32805. But as to the success or failure of the pur- 
chaser?— WeU, I think it would not militate veiy much 
against the future prospects of the tenant. 

32805a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yon are deal 
3n |,ji th £ poor population?— Quite true, my lord 

32806. Would these people have to look very care- 
luliy round to other sources of income in order to meet 
their annuities at all times? — Yes. 

32807. It is a great struggle, at best, te get from 
Ame-nca and other sources the amount to meet the 
annuity ? — That is quite true. 

32808. Prom year to year? — Y r er. 

32809. And in these circumstances a deficiency of 
5 *'toLo ' A s not to be des P ised Oh, .not at all. 

32810. Chairman.— T hat is not quite the point, 
and I do not mean to say that 5s. is not wortih having! 
but which do you say is best, that the tenant should 
possibly have a chance of purchasing his holding by 
agreeing to pay 5s. or 6s. more or that lie should not 
fau Y _ at all ? — I would advise him to buy. 

328H. It is better for him to purchase?— For the 
matter of 5s. or 6s. difference I would advise him to 
buy it. 

32812. Sir John Colomb. — W ill you revert for a 
moment to those two poor cases that you mentioned. 
rvLY 6 ? P urc hasmg annuitants not under the Act 
0 voo but under Ule previous Act?— Yes. 

32813 - ^? d therefore their holdings had been in- 
spected ? — YeS. 

32814. As a matter of fact you know the holdings 
had been inspected before the money was advanced. 
Now can you teU me what was the Government 
valuation of these holdings?— I cannot tell you, be- 
“gS, 1 . *°? k ■““I® whatever ol their vahatiSi. 

3<1815. And these were both cases where there were 
special circumstances. In one case there were an old 
cUedT— ^Yes m ° tber ’ and in tbe ot,M?r case the farmer 


^ 32816. Those cases were due to exceptional causes? 


rJl 2 ? 17 ■^ r ° s * Rev - Dr. O’Donnell— I n the case, of 
purchase by these small men where the instalment is 
To a o7o a o 6s ' w ? uId h® of importance?— Yes, 

0120 I 0 . Supposing the small occupier was under the 
impression that the right price was not £2 but £1 15s, , 
and that he could reduce it to £1 15s., why should not 
he hold out for t'he eighth as much as if he- were a 
bigger man ?— Certainly. 

32819. And while it must be admitted that' it is a 
cu. i J am °x U ? fc , in itself > is there »»y reason why he 
hould not look to the difference in his interest and 
117 to make a bargain just the same as if he were a 
big man?— Every reason why he should look to'it. 


32795. .On a holding of that kind it is not really 
SS 50 far as the tenant is concerned, 

whethef the instalment is 5s. or 6s. more?—' Well mv 
Sfr'T ll° uld ought not to make much 

matter, hut the people will value it.. It- is a great' 
deal of matter .for them. " 0 

everybody would want to get it 5s. 
less but does the- question of the difference of 5s. 
le f instalment mean difference between 

m s failure? It would not mean that but it bargain to puranase land, . n 

not ^hlft^ ST ?w a great man y P 20 ple wfoo are ^ssary by eompuision, at a price which would leave. 
* ke that v amormt °n the holding, and tbat la?ldlc>rd poorer than he was before?— No. . 

^ dGpend " P0n he) P frem - other, J2821. Therefore an equitable bargain is a sum -of 

.. stooM-ri A- • . - money which. invastaA «+' *1 * — x — „u 

peid 01 faEure of the tenant de- 

tbe ’ dlffere nce of a few shillings' in the in-' 
stalment r jn each case?— It -- “ 

answer. • 1 


• 'xTxi P haiii Man. — But the equity of tine bargain 
3 * tbo , thln S- Tak ? the case that the landlord before 
“T, t0 hls Property says, " In my view an 
ab ^ 9 bargain is to sell at a price which will re- 
25?? n&t income.” Are yon of opinion that it 
necess ^ T e Tntable bargain to purchase land, if 


i. few shillings' 

is a difficult question to 


W C \ invested at, say, 3^- per cent.,- would 
■ a . V€ . T landlord his net income ?— Yes. ■ 

That is the equitable bargain, from the Iand- 
. s point of view. Now, come to the tenant. The 
tenant farmers purchase on these? terms made it 
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necessary for him to pay, say, £2 a year instalment. 
"Would it be equitable for the tenant to say “No, I 
insist on paying on terms whidh would mean that I 
should pay £1 15s. a year”? — Well, it' is a matter 
of bargain. , , , 

32823. But an equitable bargain means the fair 
price that the tenant has got to pay. If it is equit- 
able that the landlord should get his net income, and 
neither more nor less than his net income it means 
that the tenant has got to pay him a sum of money 
which will return that net income? — Certainly. 

32824. If it can be shown in plain figures that the 
instalment of £2 a year will return that net income 
to the landlord, is not that the equitable price for 
the tenant to pay ? — I believe it is. 

32825. Then is it worth while to do an injustice 
to the landlord and take this property from him at a 
sum of money which will not give him that net income, 
merely for the sake of saving 5s. a year? — Well, if 
it is necessary for the sake of public good, and for the 
relief of congestion, to have compulsion let it be com- 
pulsion all round. I do not believe in compulsion 
myself if it could be helped, but I intended referring 
to it in my evidence. 

32826. Before you leave that point, you say it is 
equitable for the tenant to fix what he considers is a 
fair annuity on the holding, that is to say that you 
would like that he should be in a position to say, “ I 
consider £1 15s., and not £2, as the annuity which my 
holding must bear.” That must involve an injustice 
to the landlord ; at least when I say injustice it means 
that he is made to accept a sum of money which would 
leave him in a worse position than he was before? — 
That, I suppose, is compulsion. 

32827. It is compulsion? — Well, it assumes com- 
pulsion. I was thinking of voluntary negotiations. 

32828. But voluntary sale is a totally different 
thing, unless you bring in circumstances into volun- 
tary sale, which would make it compulsion ? — I would 
not go for compulsion unless it could not be helped, 
and if there was to be compulsion I would say com- 
pulsion all round. 

32829. There are many sales in Ireland which are 
voluntary sales, but which the circumstances of the 
country remove from a purely voluntary basis, which 
alter it from a perfectly free negotiation. Let us take 
the case of compulsion. I am trying to arrive at an 
•equitable arrangement. Would you say that the ten- 
ant ought to have the right of determining himself 
■what is the annuity which his holding ought to carry ? 
— I would not. 

32830. You would not? — No. 

32831. What ought to be the basis on which t.he 
calculation should be arrived at? Is it to be the sum 
of money which, when invested, would give the land- 
lord his net income ?— Well, I would like to see the 
landlord getting his net income. 

32832. But you do not think that under either volun- 
tary or compulsory sale it is equitable to ask or force 
the landlord to accept a sum of money which would 
leave him in a worse position? — No ; I do not go in 
lor that. 

32833. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Let us have 
your view. We have specially before our minds the 
poor man. If £1 15s. be the equitable instalment you 
would not, simply because it is only a difference of 5s., 
like the instalment to be £2 ? — No. 

32834. Take the case of a man whose instalment is 
£14. In that caSe you would not like the instalment 
•tor-go up to £16 ? — No. 

• 32835. If the equitable instalment is £14, you would 
not like it to go up to £16 ? — Certainly not. 

^ 32836. My point is that you would be as particular 
in. the case of the small man to prevent his getting an 
increase of the instalment as you would be in the case 
•of the bigger man to prevent his getting a proportion- 
ately big increase of the instalment? — Yes, the case 
of the small man is proportionately the same as the 
case of the big man. 

32837. You do not think that simply because he is 
a small man a few shillings can be sacrificed? — Oh, 
not at all. 

32838. Chairman. — Then, of course, if the instal- 
ment is equitable at £1 15s. it would be equitable to 
pay it. But we are assuming that the equitable basis 
is £2 and not. £1 15s. If it is £1 16s. it would not be 
equitable to ask the tenant to pay £2, but in any case 
"the equitable basis is net income?— Yes. 
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32839. And it would not be equitable on the ten- 
ant’s part to pay him less than that, and it would not 
be equitable on the landlord’s part to demand a sum 
greater ?— Yes. 

32840. Sir John Colomb. — You are not in favour 
of compulsion, though you recognise or are prepared 
to recognise that in some extreme cases it might have 
to be exercised? — Yes. 

32841. Is that your view? — Yes. 

32842. And you are decided in your opinion on this, 
that if you are to have compulsion you would have it 
all round, whether in the case of the landlord, owner, 
tenant, farmer, shopkeeper, or anybody else? — Well, 
in a great deal of the evidence before the Commission 
I saw this point dealt with extensively by a great 
number of the gentlemen who gave their evidence, and 
I do not like to enter upon it. 

32843. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell! — I will not press 
you, but I do not suppose you would have any objec- 
tion to answer this general question. If, in order 
to carry out a State policy necessary for the interests 
of the people of the country, any loss is to occur, no 
particular class or individual should bear that loss, 
but it is the State that should beaT it in carrying out 
that policy ? — I would think so. 

32844. Mr. Sutherland. — Now, you spoke about 
drawing a contrast between those who have purchased 
and those who have not purchased. Do you wish to 
draw a contrast between them ? — Yes. 

32845. And what is the result of it? — The result is 
this, that in the case of those who have purchased, 
their houses and farms are much better kept and there 
seems to be more energy thrown by the occupiers into 
the working of their little farms. They seem to take 
a greater interest, and they certainly seem to feel 
happier and more contented. That is the only 
contrast I wanted to draw, sir. 

32846. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Some asked you for 
assitance to help them. Did that continue from half- 
year to half-year, or was it an unfortunate half-year 
in which they fell short? — It occurred only once. Ab 
far as I know myself, personally, it occurred only 
once. 

32847. It was accidental? — It was accidental. In 
one case on account of the deaths that took place in 
the family. I would not say it was accidental in the 
other. I think that rent could not be produced from 
the land, and some help came from America. 

32848. But it has not been repeated ? — But the help 
has come from America since. Now, I wish to refer to 
remedies for congestion. Well, I should say one of the 
remedial measures, as far as I know, for congestion is 
not emigration in shiploads under the care of their 
priests, as one of the eloquent witnesses before the 
Commission had the kindness to suggest. Nor would I 
say under the care of any other body of men in ship- 
loads, is emigration the means, or one of the means, for 
the relief of congestion ; for this reason, that this means 
has been on its trial since 1841 in this country. You 
will excuse me for giving a few figures on this point. 
In that year, 1841, the population of Ireland was 
8,175,124. In 1901 the population was only 4,458,775. 
Since that a further decrease has taken place in the 
country, as the estimated population on June 30th, 
1906, was about 4,387,887. Here we are with our 
population diminished by 50 per cent, in sixty years, 
and we arte told that the only remedy for congestion 
in a few counties is emigration of the people in ship- 
loads. In reference to this I wish merely to say that 
I think the wrong word has been selected to express, 
as grammarians call it, the objective genitive depend- 
ing on the noun emigration. The word should be 
“bullocks”, and not “people.” Emigration of 
bullocks in shiploads if you wish, and I don’t care 
who takes care of them. The migration of the surplus 
population of t-he congested districts to the bullock 
walks, would, as far as I can see, be the only lasting 
remedy for the relief of congestion. But I come to 
migration, and I ask the question How? All I wish 
to say upon that point is this : The Congested Dis- 

tricts Board should be continued. The people with 
whom I am acquainted here in the county have the 
greatest confidence in it. They will tell you, in speak- 
ing of the Congested Districts Board, that it is in 
possession of the congested districts now for about 
sixteen years, and that it should be left in undisturbed 
possession of them. They will tell you that it is the 
only Board out of all we have engaged in the mis- 
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management of the affairs of this country (and their 
number is considerable) that has done any good for 
the agricultural classes; that Connaught should bo 
entirely handed over to the Board es the chief seat of 
its operations, but that its functions ought not to be re- 
stricted to Connaught. I consulted the people of my 
parish in various places for the last three or four 
weeks and the week before last I had a meeting repre- 
senting the people of it, and I got this idea from them, 
that wherever congestion prevails, there the Board 
ought to have a free hand. Its facilities for purchase 
and improvement ought to be increased by Act of 
Parliament, and it should have full power and funds 
sufficient to purchase the scheduled areas and areas 
adjoining, or areas wherever they can, for the pui’- 
pose of migration. Additional land must be got by 
tlhe Board — must, as a matter of course, be got 
by the Board — for the relief of congestion. I see there 
is a new Land Bill passing through the. House of 
Commons whidh if it becomes law will confer com- 
pulsory powers on the Congested Districts Board in 
certain cases to enable them to become possessed of 
lands for the relief of congestion. The principle 
underlying the Act of 1903 is, I think, the land for 
the people. Well, under that beneficent measure the 
people have not yet got the land. I have not heard 
or read of many cases of eviction of bullocks. To 
consult my own personal feelings I would much prefer 
to see voluntary sales and voluntary purchase, but if 
this amioable state of affairs between landlord and 
tenant cannot be arrived at on equitable terms then,. I 
think, our only resource is compulsion on similar 
terms. We have been so used to coercion in this 
country that the people will not wonder much at 
this new attempt. The last point that I wish to give 
evidence on, my lord, is the working of the Board 
through Parish Committees. I have been working on 
one of them for the last three years, and from all I 
have seen done in my own parish through the Parish 
Committees I can safely assert that tlib Board' is 
doing work of incalculable advantage to the smaller 
farmers by means of their Parochial Committee 
scheme. Now, there is a point I wish to refer to 
specially ; it is that the Board should devote more 
money to the drainage. I heard a witness who spoke of 
drainage to-day. He seemed to refer to the drainage 
6f lands in preparation for crops. I think the first 
thing that ought to be done is to drain the main 
rivers, at least in the district that I am acquainted 
with, running on to the Shannon. They are moun- 
tain rivers running down from Slieve-an-ierin. They 
overflow their banks periodically. These are the rivers 
that I refer to specially. The repair or drainage of 
one of them was to have been done by the Congested 
Districts Board in my predecessor’s time, six or seven 
years ago. The Board sent some inspectors down, but 
it has not yet been drained. I saw here, a few years 
ago, in the month of September, the people whose 
land runs along by this main drain lose every single 
stack or cock of hay they had. They were all carried 
down to the lake, and they have not been seen since. 

. 32849. Sir John Colomb. — How do you describe the 
drain ? — I would call it a main drain to the smaller 
rivers running into the Shannon. 

32850. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Arterial drain- 
age?— I think arterial drainage would refer to larger 
rivers, my lord, but this would be a small river; I 
would call it a main drain, four or five yards in 
width. 

32851 Sir John Colomb.— Was it made by nature or 
by man ?— Oh, I think by man, in years gone by ; and 
originally nature must have formed a watercourse 
there. 

32852. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — And to prevent 
flooding you want to lower its bed ?— Yes, for the pre- 
sent. 

32853. Mr. Sutherland ( referring to map).— Is this 
where the river is?— The particular one I refer to 
flows into Lough Allen at that particular point. 

32854. Does it flow down a steep mountain?— Oh 
yes. • ’ 


32855. And where does the obstruction take placs 
—In the lower land on their way to the smaller lak 
that are about a mile from the place. They rt 
through the lakes on the way from the mountains c 
to the Shannon. It is this river that I referred 
paiftouUrtj just now. There lie two small lilt 
called Rosconnish. 


32856. Sir John Colomb.— Have you been led 
believe by hearing your older parishioners talk th 
it is worse now than it was some years ago— have y< 
any reason to believe from talking to the older m< 


in your parish that the people are more apt to be 
flooded now than they were years ago ? — Oh, yes, to be 
sure. 

32857. And have you got any reason to . believe that 
that is due to not attending to the maintenance of 
this drain and keeping it clean, and that now they are 
suffering from the evil result? — The drain runs I 
think, between two properties, and fifty or sixty years 
ago the landlords used to look after this drain ; but 
nothing has been done with it for, I should think the 
last thirty or forty years, and it seems to be clogged 
completely. 

32858. As I understand you, it was all right up to- 
some long time ago, and the landlords having formerly 
made or improved that drain, and now nothing has 
been done to maintain it? — Nothing has been done. 

32859. It has gone back? — Oh, yes. 

32860. And does not fulfil the purpose for which 
it was made?— No. 

32861. But previous to the Act of 1881 was it the 
custom of the landlords to make the tenants look after 
each of their bits of the drain and to keep it clean ?— 
I could not tell you. 

32862. But this remains, that to the best of your 
belief the drain is less effective now than it was five 
years ago when you came first. And do the tenants 
among themselves try to clean this drain or keep it?— 
No. They constantly kept the idea before my mind 
that I was to apply to the Board for help. 

32863. Now give me your view of this. It is a ne- 
cessary work to put it in thorough order now? — Yes. 

32864. Now supposing the Congested Districts Board 
put that drain in perfect order do you think or believe 
that the Congested Districts Board should have some 
power as regards making those tenants concerned 
attend to the drain and keep it in proper order?— I 
would be very glad to see the Board have that power. 

32865. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it make 
it easier for the tenants whose lands adjoin the river 
to drain their farms, to put in farm drains, if the 
river were deeper and wider? — Yes, ray lord. 

32866. What you said about the chanacter of the 
soil seems to show that farm drainage is difficult in 
this part of the country? — Very difficult. 

32867. But something could be done ?— Something, 
could be done, but I do not believe myself that much 
oould be done by closed drains. 

32868. Owing to the character of the soil ? — Owing 
to the retentive nature of the sub-soil. 

32869. But if the river were deepened and widened 
then by means of open drains something might be 
done ? — A good deal could be done. All that hay 
would have been saved had that river been drained. 

32870. What do you recollect was the reply you got 
from the Congested Districts Board ?— I wish to say 
that I had no communication with the Board in rela- 
tion to the river. It was my predecessor, but I have 
had several comimmications from the Board on other 
works in the parish, one of them being a wooden' 
bridge over the same river to accommodate those poor 
men who have no earthly means otherwise of getting 
into their homes by daylight or dark except by going 
round about two or three miles away from their homes 
altogether to cross this river. We have got, thanks to 
the Congested Districts Board, through our Parish 
Committee, a very substantial bridge built on a more 
elevated level over this same river, which accom- 
modates a number of people all over that river, and 
enables them to go in or out. 


32871. I gather from you that you would desire the 
Board to have sufficient powers for any such 
drainage? — I would, my lord, be very glad. 

32872. But probably it has come under your notice 
that it would he difficult for them to conduct large 
drainage operations ? — I know it would he difficult for 
them to conduct many an operation they were en- 
titled to conduct, even in my own neighbourhood. 

32873. About the drainage : you know the County 
Leitrim pretty well? — I know that part of it, my lord.- 
32874. Do you think river drainage would be neces- 
sary at other points of the locality you now speak 
of? — Well, I know that some river drainage is abso- 
lutely necessary to the non-scheduled part of my 
parish — absolutely necessary. Another semall drain 
that is there, about 4£ or 5 feet in width, is destroy- 
ing every year, the crops along its way. 

32875. You describe the drainage as difficult? — I 
do. 


32876. The character of the soil over large tracts 
of the County Leitrim of that description would 
explain to a large extent how it is that th6 
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occupiers do not drain or now it is that the last wit- 
ness made the statement which he made about 
drainage in Leitrim? — Yes, but I do not 'believe the 
whole of it, because I know that it is impossible to 
drain the lands that I am acquainted with, if you 
close the drains. Impossible, except by bringing the 
stones in the drains to the surface, and keeping them 
exposed. 

32877. 'Do you not think that the difficulty of 
drainage is an explanation of what was referred to 
by the last witness ?— I believe it does altogether ex- 
plain it. 

32878. Sir John- Colomb. — About that blue clay 
which you described, I put this question — Is there 
•any brick-making or tile-making carried on or any 
reason to believe that bricks or tiles were ever made 
in this district from the clay ? — Yes ; they were made 
at the northern end of Lough Allen, but that is a long 
way off — ten miles distant. There was a brick and 
tile factory there some eighteen years ago. The 
bricks made by that factory were brought by a small 
■steamer, and there was a market for them, but that 
ceased. 

32879. Chairman. — What was the reason of its 
ceasing ? — I do not know, my lord, what was the rea- 
son. I am only giving you the evidence. Although 
the Congested Districts Board have handed over their 
agricultural and technical operations to the Agricul- 
tural Board, still I would like very much to bring 
before the Commission the necessity of aiding the 
farmers in the congested districts towards the spray- 
ing of potatoes. I believe in spraying, because I 
have seen the benefit of spraying proved, conclusively. 
It would 'be a very good thing if spraying machines 
could be got — well, I won’t say on what system, but 
if 6ome aid could be got from the Congested Districts 
Board towards the spraying of potatoes and the 
planting of trees. Our country is quite bare, and I 
believe there would not be a more beautiful county in 
all Ireland if it were planted than the County Lei- 
trim. There are no trees for eight miles from this, 
with the exception of one plantation, from Carrick-on- 
Shannon to Drumshambo. The country sides are bare 
and bleak and cold-looking. 


32880. Sir John Colomb. — Is it for ornamentation 
or shelter you want the trees ?— For shelter and to 
improve the land. I believe it would improve the 
land. And the last point that I wish to bring be- 
fore the Commission is that I would like very much 
to see prizes given to induce the smaller fanners in 
the district to take more food-stuffs for themselves 
and their cattle from their farms. The last witness 
referred to that, and I thoroughly agree with every 
word he said on that point. It would be a great 
benefit to the smaller farmers if they took out from 
their farms, especially during the winter season and 
the spring season, more feeding stuffs for their cattle 
than they do. 

32881. Mr. Sutherland. — They do to a small ex- 
tent. I saw cart-loads of them in the town this 
morning ? — It . is not done to a large extent, and I 
would like prizes to induce the farmers in the con- 
gested districts here to take more food-stuffs from 
their farms for themselves and their cattle. And 
they should have more com mills in this part of 
Leitrim. I have not seen a corn mill working in the 
district since I came to Drumshambo, five years ago. 
I saw one working over near Carrigallen two or three 
months ago. 

32882. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think the agricul- 
tural education of the people needs to be attended 
to? — I do. 

32883. Do you see much evidence of it now — is your 
County Committee sending out instructors? — It is. 

32884. Do you believe that it is doing good work ? — 
I believe it is doing a great deal of good. 

32885. Especially where yon are going to cany out 
migration, is not it of great importance ? — Yes. 

32886. To educate the people to an advanced state 
of agriculture? — Quite right. 

32887. But you are satisfied with what is going on 
at present? — I am. 

32888. Have you any knowledge of it in the con- 
gested districts? — Not of my own 'knowledge since I 
came to Drumshambo five years ago. 

32889. The people are benefiting by it ? — I think they 
are benefiting very much by it, but much more by the 
agricultural education than by the technical. 


Mr. Bernard 

32890. Chairman. — You are a member of the Car- 
rick-on-Shannon Rural District Council? — A junior 
member. I have been deputed with Mr. Flynn to 
give evidence here on their behalf. 

32891. And what evidence do you wish to give? — I 
think I can say as regards our district that we are 
most anxious to get rid of the dual ownership of land, 
and as far as we can see land cannot be economically 
worked unless by the landlord or the tenant, and the 
principal thing that any Commission should do is to 
try to get the land bought out on the most advan- 
tageous terms for the tenants. 

32892. Why 1 — Because I believe that the land is 
not capable under the present agricultural conditions 
of supporting both landlord and tenant. 

32893. I should think that that was a point of view 
that nobody would contest, but why should you wish 
to see the land purchased in the most advantageous 
manner for the owner ? — What I mean by that is that 
I believe under the present conditions the tenant 
does not do his part in the proper working of the 
farm, and it would be best for the country and for 
its progress to see that the whole responsibility of 
working the farm should be thrown on his shoulders. 

32894. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As proprietor 
he would have more inducement? — That is my idea. 

I believe that the tenants in this district are disposed 
to pay too high a price for their land, and that that 
is due in the first instance to the fact that a lot of 
American money is coming back into the country, 
and that a lot of police pensioners and other civil 
servants are coming back, and that they are anxious 
to get back to their old homesteads, and that in pay- 
ing their prices they are not giving them on a com- 
mercial basis, and that they are going into undue 
competition with people who are trying to get their 
living out of farming and out of farming alone. 

32895. What do yon say ? — I mean to say that these 
Police pensioners and these returned Americans and 
others in paying the price for their holdings are 
anxious to give a price which is more than the farm 


Fox examined. 

itself is really worth, to give them a reasonable 
return on the capital they expended on it. 

32896. And they are anxious to pay more than the 
farm is worth ? — Yes, in order to get the homestead. 

32897. Mr. Sutherland. — Does the sentiment of at- 
tachment to tlie land induce them ? — Yes. 

32898. So that they are actually paying a senti- 
mental amount of money ? — Quite so. 

32899. Chairman. — On what do you base that state- 
ment? — On my experience. I have been reared here 
in the country, and I have seen those returned police- 
men and Americans paying excessive prices for lands. 

32900. How do you know it is an excessive price ? — 
Because they have displaced fanners who, being in- 
dustrious to my own knowledge, have not been able to 
make the farm pay. 

32901. Then you think the standard value is mea- 
sured by the success of the previous people? — No; 
Uiat is not at all my idea. I think that undue at- 
tachment to their homestead has induced them to give 
inflated prices for their farms. 

32902. May I ask yon how do yon estimate what 
is the proper price of a farm ? — X cannot give you any 
idea of that, but I can tell yon that I have known 
fanners who, using their best energies as well as they 
could, have not been able to make their farm pay, 
and they have been compelled to put it up for auc- 
tion, and the people with capital from other countries 
returning home, simply from their desire and attach- 
ment to their old country, have paid undue prices for 
the farms. 

32903. How long ago has this happened ? — Within 
the last two years. 

32904. When did you first notice it? — Well, the 
first time it came under my notice was within the last 
few years. 

32905. That is when you first noticed it? — Within 
the last five years. 

32906. A man who purchased at that price five 
years ago is • able to live on the farm ?— He is able to 
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32907. Although the previous man was not ?— Per- 
haps he had not as big a family. 

■ 32908. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You suggest also that 
he had his pension? — Yes, sir, and the capital that 
he brought home from America. 

32909. Sir John -Oolomb. — Are there a consider- 
able number of police pensioners who have an appre- 
ciable interest in the purchase of farms? — I should 
say that at auctions which have occurred in this 
courthouse within the last five years at least one-third 
of the farms have been purchased either by Americans 
or by retired Civil Servants. 

32910. And those are Americans with capital? — 
Yes, sir. 

32910a. Are they apparently putting more money 
into the land than their predecessors? — No, sir; on 
the contrary, I imagine that the sojourn in America 
or any other habitation lias prevented them from 
putting their money profitably into the land and 
working it profitably. Their desire is merely to take 
a residence. 

32911. I am merely trying to get the facts. When 
you find holdings purchased by Americans, as com- 
pared with their predecessors, would you say that 
they are putting more capital into the land ? — No, 
sir ; on the contrary I have one holding before my 
eye within ia few miles of this town which passed in 
succession through five returned Americans, and each 
went on to work it, but after a few years found it a 
total failure. 

32912. Did each buy at a higher rate then his 
predecessor? — The purchase money jumped up and 
down. The present man is seeking a buyer, and he 
has had to leave it. 

32913. Each purchased the right of the other? — 
Yes.' 

32914. The tenant right ?— Yes. 

32915. Chairman. — ■Would you suggest that if a 
man had to sell a house for any reason, he should 
not be at liberty to sell it to the highest bidder? — 
No. He should be, certainly. My idea is that the 
sale of land between tenant and landlord is very un- 
economic. 

32916. But you are mixing up two things. Tais 
is tenant right ? — Yes. 

32917. And the landlord does not come into it at 
all?— No. 

32918. What I understand you to say is this, that 
where tenant right is sold, a returned American or a 
man who has made money in other avocations than 
the land, an ex-policeman or any other man of that 
kind-r-that these people come in, and by reason of 
the capital they have accumulated pay a sum greater 
than ran ordinary person in the district is able to 
give ? — Yes. 

32919. That is your point? — Yes. 

32920. Do yon wish to prevent that ? — No. I say 
that on that account the tenant is induced to pay 
a higher rent to the landlord. 

32921. The rent is exactly the same — the rent is 
fixed under the Act of 1881. That is not the way 
tenant right is sold ? — I am not talking of the Land 
Act of 1881, hut the Land Purchase Act. 

32922. Let us understand what you mean. A hold- 
ing or tenancy has a judicial rent under the Act of 
1881 ?— Yes. 

32923. The tenant is unable to meet it, and ho ha's 
to sell his tenant right ? — Yes. 

32924. I understand that you object to people com- 
ing in, ex-policemen or returned Americans, and 
buying that tenant right? — No, but I hold that the 
reason the tenant is not able to get on is that there 
is an inflated rent put on him. 

32925. The rent put on him is the judicial rent 
under the Act of 1881 ? — That is put on him on the 
supposition that there will be a returned American 
or such people coming in to buy it. 

32926. That under the Act of 1881 a judicial tent 
is fixed on the supposition that an ex-policeman will 
come in — what do you mean? — Broadly, my idea is 
that rents are utterly uneconomic. 

32927. Are you objecting to the way in which rents 
are fixed or to the sale ?— I do. 

32928. To which ? — I am objecting to the prices 
"that are given at the sale for the tenant right of the 
.land, which prices are unduly inflated, for the reason 
that people do come in who are not working the land 
_ on. commercial principles'. . 

. 329?9. Most Rev. ■ Dr,- O’Donnell.— Is this ybur 
"Jwint — that the Americans and ex-policemen coiiie 


in to buy, iand that on the prices they pay in court- 
the Sub-Commissioners are induced to put up the 
rents? — That is exactly my point. 

32930. And not only that, but that when it becomes 
a question of the tenants buying out the holdings 
from the owner, the tenants, by reason of this com- 
petition, by reason of the amounts which the retired 
policemen and Americans pay for tenant right, are 
led to give a higher price for their holdings than they 
would otherwise give ? — Yes. 

32931. I understand that that is the drift of your 
evidence ? — Yes. 

32932. Chairman. — Now, what is the first point- 
do you say that every man who wants to sell his 
tenant right should be prevented from selling it to 
the highest bidder? — No, I do not. 

32933. How would you prevent ' policemen and 
others from coming in? — I do not want to prevent 
them, but I want to see that in the sales as between 
landlords and tenants the price is not forced up. 

32934. Let us take the first stage, the tenant right? 

— As regards the tenant right 2 am quite anxious 
that the tenant should be allowed to sell it. 

• 32935. And that he should sell it to ex-policemen 
and Americans ? — Yes. 

32936. And you are prepared to see the returned 
policemen and Americans buy the tenant right for 
any sum they choose? — Yes. 

32937. That is number one? — Precisely. 

32938. What is the next stage ?— I say that in the 
case of a farm sold to the tenant by the landlord, 
the landlord takes advantage of the excessive prices 
that have been paid for the tenant right in insisting 
on an increased price for himself. 

32939. Do you mean to say that 'because a high 
price for tenant right has been paid, the landlord 
asks that therefore a high price should be paid for 
the property ? — Yes. • 

32940. Mr. Sutherland. — Does the American or'ex- 
policeman come into' competition with' the purchaser? 

— Except as generally giving the impression' of the 
price that the landlord ought to ask for his la’nd: ' 
32941. But he gets a certain number of years' pur? 
chase of the land? — Under the 1903 Act the landlords 
wish to have the basis of purchase the reduction 
which the tenant will get. 

32942. Sir John -Colomb. — Is it your opinion that 
the price should lx> such that the money when 
invested in reasonable securities should bring him in 
his net income — do you think he ought to be compelled 
to sell for less than that ? — I certainly think so, sir; 

32943. Take the case of a tenant farmer. Why 
would you not allow him to pay a price which would 
give the landlord his net second term income?— Be- 
cause I think the purchaser would lose oh the in- 
crease of foreign competition. 

32944. Do you say that the prospective chances of 
reduction through foreign competition! should in- 
fluence the price? — Yee. 

32945. And you think' that the landlord would take 
that into consideration ? — I know they should, but I 
know they do not. 

32946. How do you say that you know they do not? 
—From my knowledge of the sales that are impending 
in this district. 

32947. But from your knowledge, specially froitt 
yoUr own knowledge, can. you give a concrete instant® 
of a landlord who asks more than what would secure 
him his net income? — I am talking of transaction* 
•generally. 

' 32948. Have you auy instance of a landlord asking 
for a price that would give him a greater income 
-than he had 'before ? — No, sir ; but fox- this reason, 
that _ I have not found anyone who will go into the 
particulars of his rental and tell ns what was tlm 
cost of collection, or go into figures to disclose to 
tts generally what his net pi-ofits are. 

32949. 'Do you accept this principle or not,, that if i 
4 duly constituted tribunal should find that a land- 
lord's net income was so much, the landlord should 
tben.be entitled to receive the capitalised amount t® 
provide it? — I would like to have a. reduction made 
for the increase of foreign competition..- ; ; 

32950. Chairman.— How could you as tenant esti- 
mate that ? — It has been estimated already. 

32951. How ?— Well, the second, term rent is on the 
■‘Average, I think, about 2s. under, the first term -rent. j 
Calculate that on- the fifteen yeare.' , 
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32952. We should calculate the same reduction at 
the end of fifteen years ? — Some allowance of the 

'*32953. May I ask you why you think the fixing of 
the third and fourth and fifth term rents should be 
done in that way ? — Because, as far as I can see, the 
causes that have operated for the decay of Irish agri- 
culture .would operate more strongly still. 

32954. Are the prices of agricultural produce fall- 
ing now ?— I could npt say. 

32955. Sir John Colomb. — Have you ever looked in- 
to the question of prices now and fifteen years ago ? — 
Of cattle? ' 

32956. No, but prices generally of agricultural pro- 
duce. Are, you giving evidence here and giving in- 
formation without having examined the tendency and 
course of agricultural prices over a period of years? — 
My opinion is that the question of prices dees not 
decide it. It is the question of the exhaustion of the 
soil. 

32957. May I take it as your answer that you have 
not examined it? — Yes. 

32958. And that the question of prices rising or 
falling is not to be an appreciable factor in deter- 
mining the value? — It is one of the factors. 

32959. But you are not prepared to say that for 
agricultural rents it is the main factor? — That de- 
pends upon what you mean by the main factor. It 
is one of the factors, but not the most important. 

32959a. What do you consider the most important 
—if it is not the most important factor in deter- 
mining agricultural rents, what do you conceive is 
the most important- factor? — The most important 
factor I should think was the soil, whether it would 
be exhausted under agriculture or not. 

32960. Is not the soil the instrument of produc- 
tion, and the value of production roust affect the 
whole question ? — Yes. 

32961. Mr. Scthebland. — Do you think, Mr. Fox. 
that the original reductions under the Act of 1881, 
and the subsequent second reductions, were reductions 
because of the value of agricultural produce ? — I can- 
not fathom. 

32962. Do you think that the reductions made in 
the rents of Ireland were reductions from economic 
rents? — I do not. 

32963. They were deductions from rack rents? — 
Yes, sir. 

32964. So that the question of the future valuation 
of land should be taken into account? — I think that 
in estimating the value of land you must first allow 
the tenant and his family to get a decent living. 

32965. That is a general principle — though it is 
not one that has been observed in Ireland — that you 
will have to take into consideration again when you 
-ire estimating the deduction to be made from the 
landlord’s rent as compared with the old rack rent ? — 
Quite so. 

32966. And that ibeing so there would be a point 
at which the excess of rent in -Ireland would come to 
something like an equitable arrangement after the 
first or second term? — Yes, sir.' 

32967. They liave not arrived .at that point now?— 
I do not think they have. 

32968. Mr. Kavanagh. — -How many reductions 

would it take to bring the rents to that? — We would 
have to go into the question of providing for the 
fanner first, and to allow himself and his family to 
have an ordinary competence before the landlord got 
anything. Then the surplus profits of the farm might 
be divided 'between the landlord and tenant. 

32969. But in answer to Lord Dudley you stated 
that you must take into account the reductions which 
Will take place in the next third and fourth terms. 
1 say how many years will it take eventually to wipe 
+W I T nt alt °6 ether ? — That depends on so many things 
■that I cannot really answer. It depends on the in- 
troduction of --Canadian cattle and other things, and 
, ^ally could not undertake to answer that question 
at all. 

. ^970. Sir John Colohb. — You consider a factor 
m the rent is. the number and strength of -a man’s 
family ?— Yes, sir. 

32971. And therefore you. think a man who has no 
lamily ought to pay a higher rent than a man who has 
a That. is. not my view at all.' As I have 

said, the occupier of the farm should first be al- 
owed to live in decent comfort, and that -afterwards 
he surplus produce of the farm should be divided, 
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ou whatever principles may be devised, between, the 
landlord and tenant.' 

32972. But a young man without a family could live 
in greater ease on the land than a man with a large 
young family. Do you admit that, or do you not? — : 
What? 

32973. If you had to determine the rents of two 
holdings exactly in all respects alike, there being 
on the one holding a strong young man and his 
wife without any family and on the other holding 
an oldish man not in good health and with a large 
family, you would make a difference between them? — 
I say, sir, that you could not get any tribunal what- 
ever that would go into that question at all. 

32974. Most Rov. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think we may 
assume, Mr. Fox, that under the Act of 1881 fair 
rents were fixed? — Yes. 

32975. Under the Act of 1881 rents are revisable 
every fifteen years? — Yes. 

32976. Now, when the first term rent is fixed, the 
Court is supposed to fix the rent for the coming fif- 
teen years? — Yes. 

32977. When the second term rent is fixed, the 
Court is supposed to fix the fair rent for the next 
coming fifteen years. Is not that so? — Yes. I do 
not think that that is quite right, because when the 
Act of 1881 was passed there was no idea that tlie 
rents would be revised after fifteen years. They fixed 
the rent at what would be at that time a fair rent. 

32978. It works out the same way at all events, I 
think. After the fifteen years’ period you know the 
second term rents were fixed ? — Well, they were fixed, 
but it was not provided that the fifteen years' period 
should be stereotyped. 

32979. It might be changed afterwards. But when 
second term rents are fixed those second term rents' 
are supposed to be for the second period of fifteen 
years ? — Yes. 

32980. Now, in fixing second term rents, have the 
first term rents been reduced ? — Yes, considerably. 

32981. Is it your point that the same reasons that 
now lead the Land Commissioners to reduce the first 
term rents to the second term rents will further ap- 
peal to the Commissioners to reduce the second term 
rents as third term rents and fourth term rents? — 
Quite so. 

32982. You have no reason in your mind to think 
that the considerations which induced the Commis- 
sioners to reduce the first term rents to the second- 
term rents will not operate to induce them to reduce 
the second term rents at the third term? — To an 
even greater degree. 

32083. That is your opinion?— Yes. 

32984. Whatever the causes are? — Yes. 

32985. I suppose the Commissioners in fixing the 
rents have never declared what their reasons were. 
But that is your opinion? — Yes. 

32986. You do not see any reason for thinking that - 
as the first term rents were reduced when the second 
term rents were fixed, the reverse process would be 
followed? — I think there would be nothing to show 
that. 

32987. Sir John Colomb.— H ave you read the Act 
of 1881?— Yes. 

32988. Do you not see in that Statute that the 
rents would be subject to revision at the end of every 
fifteen ' years ? — Yes. What I mean to say is that' the 
Act of 1896 stereotyped the period of fifteen years. - 

32989. Was it not in the Act of 1881? — It was that 
there would be one period of fifteen years. Under 
the Act of 1896 they are subject to revision every 
fifteen years. 

32990. Now, taking the rents on the second term, 
let me ask you this— did not the Act of 1896 also open 
and widen the allowances to be made to tenants in 
regard to improvements? — Yes. 

32991. And was not this enlargement of the powers 
of the Commissioners to deal with past improvements 
one of the reasons for the fall in second term rents ? — 
I was certain that that provision was not incorporated 
in the Act of 1881. 

32992. But that is so?— That is so. 

32993. And that has' brought, .the thing as regards' 
improvements to its final. stage?— I do not, think it. 
has brought it .to its final stage. 

32994. But at all events-, -assuming that it has, do. 
you think the tenants will look -for a reduction at. a 
similar, rate every -.time the landlord is brought into 
Court? I understand you- to take that view, and. 

« z 


Apr. 25, ; 1907, 

Mr. Bernard 
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Apr. 25, 1907. that third term rents will again suffer a similar re- 
— duction? — I say that the causes operating for the 

Mr. Bernard reduction of second term rents below first will, in my 
opinion, continue. I may be wrong in that opinion, 
but in estimating the prices that the tenants should 
give for their holdings I think that they should look 
at that reason. 

32995. Supposing the prices rose — and they have 
risen — you know that the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce have risen since 1881 ? — They may have in some 
cases. 

32996. But the official figures show that they have 
in all cases? — I know how official figures are col- 
lected about here. 

32997. Chairman. — Y ou speak about the same 
causes operating. What are those causes ? — I do not 
know. 

32998. Then you do not know what you mean by 
the phrase you have yourself used? — The causes that 
have operated are, in my opinion, that the tenants 
are not able to pay the rack-rents which they did 
formerly. 

32999. You say that the same causes which re- 
sulted in the reduction of the first and second term 
rents are still operating? — Yes. 

33000. What are those causes ? — The causes are that 
the country is going on in the usual way, and that 
when the Commissioners who have been appointed 
by the Government in the country to come and fix 
fair rents the fair rents are twenty per cent, less 
than they were in 1881. 

33001. Forty per cent. ? — Forty per cent. Well, I 
cannot see any change in the situation of this country 
or in the progress of this country to indicate that 
any of those things will not continue for the next 
fifteen years. 

33002. Do you mean to say that after two reduc- 
tions, resulting in a fall of forty per cent, in rents, 
the situation is exactly the same as it was before 
that? — I do not say that. 

33003. But if it is not that, why should there be 
necessary further reductions — what are the reasons 
which make you think that there should be further 
reductions? — I do not know that rents are now less 
than they were twenty years ago, reviewing the far- 
mer’s budget. 

33003a. But is not that rather an argument against 
you than in your favour ? — I do not see that it is. 

33004. The original rent was what you call a rack- 
rent ? — Yes. 

33005. It cannot he called a rack-rent now? — I 
think the original idea was that the landlord should 
first get his rent out of the land no matter what the 
tenant got. I would like to put that idea aside, and 
to see that the tenant and his family should get a 
decent living out of it before the landlord should get 
anything. 

33006. Before the State? — Not before the State. 
Before the landlord. 

33007. But the State puts itself into the position 
of the landlord? — Yes. 

33008. According to your theory the tenant holding 
the land should first have what you call a decent 
living, and where the tenant has purchased, the 
State annuity should come after that? — Yes; and I 
think the Inspectors of the Commission should see 
that the State should be secured in that way. 

33009. You think that is a security to the State ? — 
That all depends on what is paid to the landlord. 

33010. How do you define what you call a decent 
living and decent comfort? — I cannot define it. 

33011. How is any body of men or any individual 
to define what is a decent living? — Well, a decent 
living is, I suppose, that a farmer and his family 
who work hard should get the ordinary meals. 

33012. What are the ordinary meals ? — I suppose 
they would be bread; and sufficient clothing; and 
nothing more. 

33013. Mr. Sutherland. — And education ?— And 
education. Provided that they got these. 

33014. Chairman. — A nd do you think that is pos- 
sible for any people ? — I think it is roughly. 

33015. You talked just now of what you call re- 
viewing the farmer’s budget. Does not the farmer’s 
budget depend to a certain extent on the prices of 
agricultural produce? — Very largely. 

33016. It does?— Yes. 

33017. And then the price of agricultural produce 
operates largely on what the farmer has to pay for 
his holding 1 — Certainly. 


33018. Then if it can be shown that the price oi 
agricultural produce has risen that has to go to a, 
certain extent, against any further reduction?—! 
would say so. 

33019. In a country like ours, does not public- 
opinion govern all questions of rent to a large ex- 
tent?— I do not know what you mean by public- 
opinion. ' 

33020. This country is governed by public opinion 
Parliament is governed by public opinion. And has 
not public opinion something to do with the fixinsr 
of rents in Ireland as much as economical causes?— 
i I think so. 

33021. That is an element that you have over- 
looked? — It is a most important element. In my- 
opinion you cannot treat the Irish problem from the- 
economic point of view. 

33022. You cannot treat the Irish problem ?— The- 
Irish land problem ; because it has never been in the. 
pa9t. 

33023. You say that in fixing annuities the Inspec- 
tors should first of all arrange that the tenant and' 
his family should derive a comfortable living from, 
the holding. Let us take the case of a holding of 
which we have heard, of a man, which is so poor that 
it is incapable by itself of returning a livelihood 
for his family. What is to be the fair rent in that 
case ? — Nothing. 

33024. Then in all cases where the holding is so 
poor or so small that it is impossible for a farmer 
and his family to live on it, no rent should be paid 

to the landlord and no annuity paid to the State? 

I should be very much surprised if the State bought- 
such a holding. 

33025. But in that case if the tenant was the pur- 
chaser of a small holding of that kind, the State- 
should not demand any annuity at all?— Well, the 
State should not sell it to him except on terms that 
would enable him to earn a decent livelihood on it. 

33026. And those terms are nothing, of course, as 
no possible rent could be got out of it, and therefore- 
it represented no money value? — I would certainly 
be a strong opponent of the State purchasing a hold- 
ing on which the tenant, no matter how hard he 
worked, could not make out an existence. 

33027. Take the case of a labourer’s cottage. The 
labourer has a house and an acre of land. It is 
obvious that he cannot make a living for his family- 
out of an acre of land? — I do not think that is the 
object of the Labourers Act, but to give him such aa 
allotment as will enable him to make a living for his 
family. 

33028. If he is to live he has to look in other 
directions ? — Yes. 

33029. Does not the same thing apply to a certain 
extent to the man that has three acres of land?— r 
think there is the greatest possible difference between- 
them. In one case the labourer has a garden at- 
tached to his house. In the other the man has a 
holding on which he is supposed to make a living. 

33030. Suppose he has a holding of three acres?— 
Yes. 

33031. And is it possible to make a living out of 
it?— No. 

33032. In that case, is he a farmer or a labourer?' 
— A labourer. 

33033. In that case you say there should be rent- 
paid although the holding is too small to give him 
a living? — I am speaking of farmers making a living 
out of farms. 

33034. But there are obviously many holdings 
which are incapable of producing a living for » 
family? — Yes. That is a matter for the security of 
the advanced money. 

33035. There are many cases where the holding is 
so small that the man cannot earn a living for his 
family from it, and he has to look to other sources of 
employment for his livelihood. What have you got 
to say to those cases — is that a fair rent or is it not? 
— It is, of course. 

33036. But it is a fair rent on a different basis?— 
Quite so ; but I should like to deal with the cases 
which are most numerous, in which the man has a 
holding from which he is supposed to make a liveli- 
hood. 

33037. And then there are a great many holdings' 
that do not fall under the Labourers Act, on whichi 
a judicial rent is fixed and on which a man lives who, 
m the opinion of most people, may be considered a; 
farmer although he cannot make a living out of that- 
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On what basis is the rent to be fixed in a case of that 
iind?— I really think I know as little about that as 
Commissioner who fixed the rent. 

33038. That means to say that on that point you 
have got no information ? — Absolutely none, and I do 
uiot believe any Judicial Commissioner has either. 

33039. Sir John Colomb. — Are you a farmer? — 
No, sir. 

33040. Have you had any experience of farming ?— 
No sir. Now, as regards the Labourers Act, I think 
that the legislation which was intended as an instru- 
ment for providing cottages with an acre of land was 
conceived on a wrong basis altogether. In the en- 
virons of towns it may be good and quite satisfactory, 
but out in the country there is absolutely no need for 
labourers. The farmers, in my opinion, as far as I 
ran see, are not able to pay the labourers for their 
present agricultural work, and, on the other hand, 
the labourers are not able to live on the terms the 
fanners are -able to offer. 

33041. Chairman. — Then what is to be done? — The 
splitting up of the large grass farms. 

33042. And have you ever calculated or gone into 
that subject at all? — I have. 

33043. Do you know how much land is available? — 
T do generally. 

33044. What do you mean by generally — can you 
tell us how much land is available in the province of 
Connaught? — I have never been over. the province of 
Connaught, but I know that in this neighbourhood 
there are 3,000 acres. 

33045. And what would you call this neighbour- 
hood ?— Between here and the town of Roscommon, 
away on the borders of Roscommon. 

33046. Now, take the County Leitrim — do you know 
how many acres are available ? — I do not. 

33047. Or how many in the County Roscommon ? — 
Generally I would say at least 3,000 acres between 
here and Roscommon. 

33048. Have you calculated how many people there 
are? — I have not the slightest idea. If you cut up 
those 3,000 acres into 20-acre holdings you will get 
a decent farm for every one of them. 

33049. How do you know that there are Hot many 
more men? — I am certain there are more who would 
be only too anxious to call themselves farmers 

33050. Do you think that if you broke up 3,000 
acres in this neighbourhood you would satisfy this 
whole neighbourhood ? — I do not say that, but it would 
go some way in that direction. 

33051. What would happen to the remainder? — I 
think it would be better to settle some than settle 
none. 

33052. But what is to happen to the remainder if 
you cannot settle them all on the land ? — They cannot 
possibly get labour on the farms. 

33053. And they cannot have land ? — It is not 
there. 

53054. Then what is to be done? — I suppose they 
■will have to do what they are doing for the last thirty 
years. 

33055. What is that? — Trying to struggle as well 
as they can. I do not understand your notion that 
because you cannot provide for every labourer in Ire- 
land you should not attempt to provide for some. 

33056. How do you suggest that holdings should be 
round? — Except under the present system. 

33057. What is that? — It is as bad as it can be. 

33058. But if they have no place to live and if they 
not labour and have not got land? — They would 
•emigrate. 


33059. That is not struggling on here? — No, but in 
• . e course of time the new generation will emigrate 
it the present conditions are allowed to prevail. If 
we cannot keep the whole of them at home I would 
lggest that you would try to keep the most you can, 
f, A 1 ^uld propose the splitting up of all grass 
that wiU not kee P th em all at home it will 
Tmtri le , ast . a respectable percentage of them. I do 
+h u , ^ ea because you cannot provide for 
whoIe of them you should not attempt to provide 
lor any of them. 

»»SS , 'ih I ,t d ,°_No. lh " 1 “ sbodr would “ t8mpt 10 

1 ^ 06t Dr. O’Donnell.— N ow is there no 
b ut emigration for these? You say as things 
’That is Sre k® no era P lo y ment f<> r labourers? — 

mggBBt that a partial solution of 
problem would be found if the large grass lands 
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between here and Roscommon were taken and por- j pr . g$ too?, 
tioned out into moderately-sized farms ? — Yes. * — 

33063. It has been stated that there is much more Mr. Bernard 
than the quantity you mentioned? — I am sure, but I Fox - 
gave that as the most conservative estimate. 

33064. Now, what should be done with thcee 3,000 
acres? Should they be all under grass or should they 
be tilled ? — At least a fourth of it, I imagine, should 
be tilled. 

33065. Some portion of them should be tilled ? — Yes. 

33066. I believe it would be splendid land for till- 
age? — I believe it would, but I am only talking of it 
at second-hand. I am not a farmer myself. 

33067. I assume that a fair proportion of the land 
between this place and Roscommon would be good for 
tillage ? — I believe there is some of the best land in 
Ireland there, but I cannot tell you from what I know 
myself, but from what I have heard, because I am not 
a farmer myself. 

33068. Would you provide for those labourers by 
making them peasant proprietors between here and 
Roscommon ? — Yes. 

33069. May I suggest to you that some of the others 
instead of having farms given to them would find em- 
ployment as labourers on the tillage that would be 
developed in that way? — I do not believe they would. 

I dp not believe that any of those peasant .proprietors 
could afford to pay labourers half-a-crown a day all 
the year round, and I believe that is the minimum on 
which a man could live and bring up a family. 

33070. On a question of that kind the labourer him- 
self would be a better judge than you? — Certainly. 

33071. Would you endeavour to supplement your 
answer to Lord Dudley then by considering how far 
the balance of the population could be provided for 
through agricultural employment and agricultural 
pursuits on those moderately-sized farms, and how far 
labourers at a greater distance from Roscommon could 
also be provided for on those holdings ? — I cannot speak 
for Roscommon. 

33072. Mr. Sutherland. — There is no reason why 
it should be limited to Roscommon? — No. 

33073. There is plenty of room in all Ireland? — 

Yes. 

33074. And some of them might be shopkeepers and 
go into trade? — Yes. 

33075. You stated that there ought to be emigra- 
tion, but as things are, do you not think that the 
present need is to solve this problem of congestion, 
and look round and see how many of the Irish popula- 
tion may be provided for on Irish land? — I believe 
that as far as Roscommon is concerned the population 
that is existing in it can be dealt with in the manner 
suggested. 

33076. If that be so there will be no need for some 
time at all events of emigration? — No. 

33077. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
in answer to a question that you did not think that 
men with holdings of three acres should be charged 
any rent at all for using them as residences ? — I can- 
not see how they would get a living. 

33078. I ask you plainly under these circumstances 
do you think they ought to be charged anything at 
all ? — Certainly not. 

33079. Would you charge them anything for taxes? 

— Yes. 

33080. Now, I ask you this in reference to the way 
in which you propose to carry out this scheme of 
dealing with the 3,000 acres. Those 3,000 acres being 
purchased and split up into 20-acre or 30-acre farms, 
you would take those very small men away, since they 
cannot live on the three acres, and transpose them 
there — what sort of men have you in your mind? — 

The three-acre tenants. 

33081. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What would you 
do with the three acres? — I would let it go into the 
surrounding divisions. 

33082. Would you allow the 3-acre man to sell his 
holding ? — Yes ; I would take that into consideration. 

33083. Yes — that the land being taken and split up 
into_2G-acre or 30-acre holdings the men that you have 
got in your mind ought to be transferred there, the 
men you are describing, with three acres of land, who 
cannot possibly make a living out of it now?— It was 
Lord Dudley who suggested the case of men living on 
small farms and asked me what I would do in that 
case. 

33084. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Surely, you. must know 
cases of men similarly situated in the district with 
such small uneconomic farms that they cannot get a 
living out of them? — Yes. 
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33085. I ask you is" that the class of man you think 
ought to be transplanted from the congested area— the 
men' of the smallest and most uneconomic holdings to 
be transposed from that area to the new lands — the 
20-acre or 30-acre farms?— Yes. but I think there 
should be some inspector who should first report on the 
man’s enterprise. 

33086. But is it your opinion that, for the relief 
of congestion, which involves the taking up of fresh 
land, striping it and all that, the class that 
is to be relieved by that operation is purely and 
exclusively the small holders in these congested 
areas ?— Yes, I believe that they should get the first 
preference ; and I believe also, apart from that alto; 
gether, that the grass lands of Roscommon and the 
surrounding district could be better developed than 
they are at present. You won’t take me that my sole 
object in taking up grass lands is to present them to 
those who have uneconomic holdings. 

33087. Would you explain that more fully?— My 
further reason is that they can be better developed 
than they are at present by being split up amongst 
people, who are thus able to earn decent livelihoods. 

33088. I . thought that you limited yourself to this, 
that the object of taking up the grass lands and divid- 
ing them up and building houses on them was with a 
view to transplanting men from the congested dis- 
tricts. I thought that was your principle and your 
v j ew i — X thought that you wanted to commit me to 
that as the only reason that I would like to have the 
grass lands split up. Now, there is another question, 
that of the Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway which 
is passing over portion of the area; and for that the 
ratepayers I believe are now paying a shilling in the 
pound in this district. It is governed by a board of 
directors consisting of eight members, representatives 
of the shareholders. The shareholders get at present 
5 per cent, and they have absolutely no interest one 
way or the other in its economical working. . And 
there are also on it members of the County Council of 
the County Leitrim, the greater part of whom are not 
at all interested in the paying of the line. And there 
is a sum of £70,000 paid already out of the rates since 
the line was built in the year 1883 to the present 
time in part payment of dividends due to the share- 
holders who control the railway and have all the 
patronage in connection with it. I would suggest to 
you that the railway being in a congested district 
some portion at least of that most excessive burden 
should be borne by them. 

33089. Leitrim is paying £6,759 towards the rail- 
way guarantee? — I do not think it is quite so much as 
that. 

33090. These are .the official, figures, and I was going 
to ask y6u about it? — There is a Treasury contribu- 
tion. 

. 33091'.' That is the expenditure, but in relief of that 
local expenditure the Treasury contributes £H, 295 ?■ — 
Well, 'the net sum given by the County Leitrim is 
about £3,000 I think. . That represents a shilling in 
the pound on the railway-guaranteeing area, and the 
ratepayers who pay that rate have absolutely no con- 
trol in the working of the line. 

33092. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How long have 
they been paying?— Since - 1883 they have paid over 
£70,000. 

" 33093.' And do you think that that has a depressing 
effect on' the f armors ?-— It must necessarily. 

33094. Mr. Sutherland.— Is it a useful line of rail- 
way?— It is, yes. I think it could be much more de- 
velhped if it was placed under more responsible man- 
agement.: And there : are mineral works at Arigna 
which the directors proposed to extend the railway to, 
but they were alarmed at the fresh proposals and made 
it. a- sine qua non of- their; acquiescence in the sugges- 
tion that the railway should be put under popular or 
responsible control. 

33095. Do you. consider it a greater grievance to pay 
the money or to have no control over the management"? 
—No. control over the management. 

33096. And do you think that it would make for 
the better management of the railway in future, and 
that there would he less to pay?— Yes. But apart 
from _ that altogether, ..I think that the Congested 
Distracts Board ought to' give some subsidy towards 
.that .line. 

33097. Did the Government give any assistance to- 
the construction of ..the railway?— I do not 
think . so. I do not Relieve : they did. 

^ 3^^ MMt.Rev. Dr... O’Donnell— I 8 the capital 
all -paid up ? — The capital i?. not .all-paid up -yet. 


33099. Sir John Colomb.— Have you any means of 
knowing whether it is economically worked ?— There 
is -a baroni al . auditor, but he is merely an auditor 
and of course an auditor cannot say whether a line 
is economically worked or not. 

33100. Chairman.— Have you direct representation 
on the Board ? — No direct representation of the people 
who pay. There are representatives of the County 
Council, but the majority of the ratepayers of the 
county do' not pay the rate. 

33101. They do not? — The majority of the rate- 
payers of Leitrim do not pay this rate at all. It ig 
only the special area through which the railway runs. 
The County Council appoint four representatives, and 
of course the majority of the County Council repre- 
sent portions of the county that are not included in 
the area at all. 

33102. The County Council’s representatives on the 
Board are men who come from the ratepaying dis- 
tricts ?— They are in the minority. 

33103. But they are bn the Council, of course?— 
Yes, and on the directorate. 

33104. Still they attend to the interests of the 
ratepayers ? — They do. They are nbt always re- 
garded. The majority of tile directors are. consistent 
representatives of the people who get’ their 5 per- 
cent. no matter how the line pays. 

33105. Sir John Colomb. — And they are responsible 
to the people who ;paid their money on condition that 
they should get their 5 per cent. ? — Yes ; it is just the 
case of a limited company on which the holders of the 
debenture stock run the entire concern. It is exactly 
the same case. 

33106. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you make a point of 
the fact that the representatives of. the ratepayers of 
the county should be limited to that particular area? 
--Yes ; and that those representatives in conjunction 
with some representatives of the Treasury who give 
us a very large grant should control' the entire line. 

33107. Should the original shareholders not be re- 
presented at all — the men who gave their money to 
start it ? — I cannot see that at all. They are perfectly 
sure of their 5 per cent. 

33108. Sir' John Colomb. — I s the line worked as an 
independent line or in connection with one of the big 
companies? — It is worked os an independent line. 

33109. Mr. Sutherland. — Whoee rolling stock mns 
on the line? — Their own. They have no connection 
with others. It is a narrow gauge. 

33110. Sir John Colomb. — I t is an entirely indepen- 
dent line? — An absolutely independent line. 

33111. Now, speaking as a business man, where 
do you think you would be able to make the most of 
this money— -where do you think money might be 
saved and improvements made which would he ad- 
vantageous to the ratepayers ? — I can, and I will, tell 
you one thing. The directors meet in Dublin once a 
.month, . They meet there once a month, . and they 
have, expensive offices to maintain in College Green 
in Dublin, and in my opinion this work might be 
just as well done in Ballinamore here. . And another 
matter that I wish to bring .before you is the con- 
struction of a bridge across the river between this 
and 'Cootehall, across the Shannon. Your lordship 
is familiar with the. district by pi°t° r i. n g- There is 
a tributary about a mile up the river, running through 
the town of Boyle, and the people in the country 
between that tributary and the upper reaches of the 
Shannon in coming into town have to go round by 
Cootehall. . b 

33112. Has any representation ever been made to 
the County Council about a bridge? — Yes, sir, I think 
it has. 

33113. And they did not see their way to doing any- 
thing ? — They did not see their way to give the whole 
price of it. 

33114. Mr. Kavanagh. — W hat is the whole price?— 
I believe the whole price would be £800 or £900. 

33115. How many miles is that by road from here? 
—Ten miles, and if a bridge was constructed about 
one mile frojn Carrick-on-'Sh an non it would be a great 
convenience. It is quite common in this county 
that people coming to Carrick-on-Shannon have 
to go round by Cootehill. The people of Car- 
rick-on-Shannon would be prepared to give a very 
-handsome subscription towards it. On the far side 
of the river there is a very extensive bo&- and there 
is no bog . about Oarrick-on-Shannoh, arid these peoph 
in the winter season find it very hard, to save fuel 
and I have known .cases ..where', people in IP' 
digenteittumstancee have had id pay a penny for ti* 
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sods of turf, which is barely sufficient to keep' a hro 
' lighting for' half a day. ‘ . 

33116. Between Leitrim and Roscommon ? —Between 
Leitrim and Roscommon. 

33117. Sir John Colomb. — Should not the Leitrim 
County Council approach the Roscommon County 
Council in order to try to come to some arrangement 
if. as you say, the people of Carrick-on-Shannon are 
prepared to give a large contribution. Should not one 
County Council approach the other County Council — 
because really it is a matter for common arrangement 
and borrowing from the Board of Works ?--The 
County Council of Leitrim have not considered that 
at all. because the people about Manorhamilton and 
other parte of the county are not sufficiently interested 
in it, and they do not believe in contributing a special 
rate for the accommodation of our town here. 


33118. Meet Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould the in- 'Apt. 25, WIN 
habitants of the congested districts here be benefited? , 

— -Very considerably by getting a market for their M* BBraiurit ^ 
turf in Carrick-on-Shannon. FoXl “ ' 

33119. Would the other bodies object to the con- 
struction of this bridge ? — Boyle would to a certain 
extent. There is only one other point. In a portion 
of the district of Ballineen there is urgent need for 
the making of a road. The Congested Districts Board 
in one instance did give provisional sanction to a 
grant for making a road if the local rates also con- 
tributed, but the County Surveyor told us that we had 
reached the limit of expenditure imposed on us by 
the Local Government Act, with the result that a 
very large number of families have in the winter tinte 
to cross a stream and go by a precipitous route into 
Drumehambo a hardship which the proposed road if 
•it were made would have obviated altogether. ' 


Mr. Patrick Fltnn examined. 


33120. Ghaikman. — You are Chairman of the Rural 
District of Carrick-on-Shannon No. 1?— Yes. 

33121. Are you in business ? — I am in business, and 
a farmer as well. 

33122. What 'business?— Grocery and spirit business. 

33123. Carrick-on-Shannon ? — Here in Carrick-on- 
Shannon.- I .may say in the first place that . I am 
also Chairman of the .County Committee of Technical 
Instruction and Agriculture, and that a great portion 
of the district over which I have the. honour to pre- 
side as Chairman of the Rural District is congested, 
and I hold that all the county should be declared con- 
gested. You have the valuation, £i38,000, and the 
population 69,400. That would leave about £2 per 
head. The Congested Districts Board, before amal- 
gamating with the Department of Agriculture, spent 
each year something like £11,000 on live stock in 
Connaught, and since the amalgamation the only sum 
they spent is about £2,000, which they contribute to 
the Department. ■ . , 

33124. I do not think that is quite so. I think 
the improvement of, live stock was only part of the 
■work done before the handing over to the Department 
of the contribution of £2,000 a year?— Yes, for live 
stock only. . 

• 33125. Not for agricultural education ?— For live 
stock only. What I want to point out to you in my 
evidence is this, that the congested, areas are sufier- 
•ing severely by reason of not getting those bulls in 
those districts. They are losing a sum of £9,000 m 
the congested areas by reason of the amalgamation. 
Whereas the Congested Districts Board spent £11.000 
on live stock, now the contribution towards that by 
the Department, is only £2,000. 

33126. £11,000 a year ?— £11,000. 

33127. They. spent £11,000 a year before' the amal- 
gamation upon live stock in the county ? — Yes. 

33128. You are sure of that ?— These are the figures. 

33129. Then the remainder would not be made up 
by tlie Department ? — The Department say that they 
have not sufficient funds to meet the deficit, and thus 
it is that the congested areas are neglected. 

33130. Am I wrong in thinking that a sum of 
£14,000 was devoted by the Agriculture Department 
to live, stock 1 — I am not aware of it. 

33131. Sir John Colomb.— A re you aware what was 
the amount of the Department’s scheme of agriculture 
for the county for the current year ? — £400. 

33132. For live stock in Leitrim? — Yes. The point 
of my. evidence is this, that by reason of reducing 
the amount of the grant for live stock the congested 
areas are suffering. . 

33133. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n the first years 
after the transfer, I suppose the supply of animals 
was very small? — Very small ; you might say prac- 
tically neglected so far as that was concerned at all 
events. 

33134. Chairman. — In the first place, I think you 
are wrong when you say that the Congested Districts 
Board spent £11,000 a year only for live stock. They 
spent £11, -000 in 1903-4. the last year, not only for 
live Btock. They spent it on agricultural work of 
-air sorts in all the congested areas? — They spent a 
great deal more than that' in Connaught. 

\ 33135. The Congested Districts Board spent £ll,000 
in 1903r4. on- agricultural work in all the congested 
areas in Ireland?— In Connaught,. 


33136. Not only in Connaught, . but the whole of the Patrick 
congested areas. Now,. this current year, 1906-7, £14,700 piy ml . 
is being spent by the new Department upon agricul- 
tural work in the. congested areas in the same areas on 
which the £11,000 was spent before. That is made 
up of £1,500 of nates, the £2,000 that you have in 
the grant of the -Congested. Districts Board, £1,500 
from the Department, and a special grant by the 
Department of an additional sum of £9,700, making 
.up. £14, 700. 

33137. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You will find 
such big expenditure a£ for the current year was not 
made in the past year ? — It was not. 

33138. This big expenditure is only for the current 
year? — Yes. I am only confining myself to Bye 
stock. I . beg, to state that Leitrim is not fairly 
treated so far as scheduling a sufficient quantity of 
it, on the basis that, although the valuation is nearly 
£2 per head on the whole of the county, we havo 
out of seventy-eight divisions only thirty-eight 
scheduled as congested ; and whereas the valuation ; of 
the whole county is only £2 per head you have only 
thirty-eight divisions scheduled out of seventy-eight.- 

33i39. And do yon know of your own knowledge 
that in the area not scheduled there are lands as 
poor as those that are scheduled? — I do, and if the 
Commissioners go over the area during the.ir visit:.! 
could show them districts that would convince them- 
that they are districts that ought to be scheduled, and 
that have been neglected for years. 

33140. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you suggest that the 
whole county should be scheduled as congested ?— 

Y T es. 

33141. The whole county ? — Yes. 

33142. Chairman. — You do not suggest that the 
Congested Districts Board have had any power to 
schedule them? — I do pot say that they had, but 
there was not sufficient attention given to them. 

33143. You do not suggest that the Congested. Dis- 
tricts Board had power to schedule ?— I do, I believe 
there are several places where they could. 

33144. Do you really believe that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have powers to schedule an area if they 
choose ? — I do believe that. 

33145. Then you have got to read the Act? — I dis- 
pute altogether the fact that they should stand on: 
ceremony if the valuation is for a general election. 

33146. You may be right, and I do not say that you- 
are not right, but it has nothing to do with the- 
Congested Districts Board, because that is laid down- 
in the Act of Parliament. It may be -that the Aqfc 
requires amendment, but it has nothing- to do with 
the Congested Districts Board. They have no power 
to alter it? — I hope the Commission .will.. The valua- 
tion of our rural districts is £26,000. I -want, to 
point out how the rural district of which I am chair- 
man is circumstanced. At our last quarterly meet- 
ing we had, as a matter of fact, applications from a 
congested area to do work that would amount ' tp 
about £1,000. ... 

33147. Mr. Sutherland.— I n connection with 

what? — With the making of new roads and bridges 
there, the principal portion of which came from coni 
gested districts — I may say more than three-fourths — 
and we had with one stroke of the pen to Strike out 
the whole amount, ns -we had not a penny piece avail- 
able for any.; new, work. 
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— — rate? — We had our rate fixed. 

Mr. Patrick 33149. But next year ? — I am afraid our rates are 
Flynn. too high. 

33150. Sir John Colomb. — Was that an unusual 
demand made from the district which you refer to, 
or was it the same last year? — Well, since the Local 
Government Act we have had to keep these people 
waiting till we would get funds. 

3315L Last year was there an application? — Yes, 
we had an application last year; and I want to take 
a case in point that came up a few days ago. The 
taxation on the land in the district I am referring 
to is 3s. 10d. in the pound. We considered that 
heavy enough without adding a new additional rate 
for the purpose of making a road. 

33152. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the principal 
item in that 3s. lOd. — poor rate ? — Poor rate and 
county cess. 

33153. What are the other rates? — The annual cost 
of upkeep. A great portion of the congested district 
is paying that shilling in the pound. 

33154. Is sanitary rate included? — I am not in- 
cluding sanitary rate at all. 

33155. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You say a great 
portion of the congested districts pays this railway 
rate? — Oh, yes. At that meeting of the Rural Dis- 
trict Council there was a statement made that the 
-congested districts would get a grant if the local 
authority signified their intention of joining them 
or finding a certain amount. That is the point, that 
I think the Congested Districts Board should not 
wait, because we have no money to expend unless we 
raise the rate. That is our position exactly. 

33156. Mr. Sutherland. — You think they ought 
not to wait till you have raised the rate ? — I do not 
know. It would be very serious to raise the rates, 
because they are high. 

33157. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you nearly up to your 
mark ? — Yes. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Is there a limit? 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Oh, yes. 

33158. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — These people 
are not in a condition to bear an increase of rate? — 
They are not presently. I was present in the Court 
when the last witness was being examined on the 
question of uneconomic holdings, and I would like 
to say one or two words with reference to that. There 
are a lot of uneconomic holdings in more districts 
than the ones that are scheduled as being congested, 
and I see that in this very district there are about 
1,300 or 1,400 acres of land available I do not say 
that it. is not all occupied, but I know of my own 
^knowledge that the land is available and could be 
had at a reasonable price for the purpose of relieving 
congestion and doing some little migration. 

33159. Chairman. — You are a fanner vourself?— 
Tes. 

33160. How many acres have you? — I have in Ibe 
County Leitrim about forty-five Irish acres, and I 
have also some land in Roscommon amounting to 
about 200 acres. 

33161. Do you graze cattle? — Oh, I graze my own 
cattle. 

35162. But you have 200 acres? — I have no land 
except that I bought the tenant’s interest in the land 
myself, and that is presently occupied. 

33163. You are not a landlord? — No, a tenant far- 
mer, paying a good deal too much rent. 

33164. Did you ever hear of one who was not? — I 
have. I want to say that although I am a tenant of 
this land, if the resources of civilization were ex- 
hausted, I would not mind parting with any portion 
■that wa» necessary for the country. 

33165. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How much alto- 
gether is the holding? — About 240 acres. My Ros- 
common farm was occupied by my father and mother. 
They are alive and they are occupying the farm. 

33166. Chairman. — About how much is it? — About 
200 acres. 

33167. That is also a grazing farm? — Grazing and 
tillage. 

33168. How much tillage? — I suppose about eight 
or nine acres. There are two families there on it at 
present. 

33169. Sir John Colomb. — Sub-tenants? — No, sir, 
workingmen, herds. 

33170. Chairman. — Are your father and mother 
judicial tenants? — Judicial tenants, yea. 


33171. What would you say if it was proposed to 
take 150 acres from them? — Well, if there was 150 
acres taken— the farm is divided into two by the 
road — I would not have the slightest objection, not a 
bit, if they were properly compensated. Of course 
they bought at a high price. 

33172. Sir John Colomb. — It is a question of busi- 
ness and a question of money? — Well, more or less. 
But there is a little more than that, there is a senti- 
ment, too, because there might be some men that 
would not like to give it up at all, no matter what 
the price was. * 

33173. “There might be some.” You mean that 
there are some. And what would you do in that 
case? — A compulsory Bill. That is the only thing 
I can see. 

33174. Are those men tenants? — Very few tenants. 

33175. Landlords ? — Yes, men who have land in 
their occupation and do not want to part with it 
and men who have property and do not want to part 
with it. 

33176. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Where do you 
buy the cattle? — In the fairs. 

33177. What age? — One, two, and three years old. 
I forget whether I stated that about 1,300 or 1,400 
acres are available — 1,300 or 1,400 acres in the rural 
district alone, 700 of what I call not occupied by the 
owner, not in their immediate control. They are not 
working it themselves with their capital. 

33178. Sir John Colomb. — They are let on the. 
eleven months’ system?— Yes. Quite so. And then 
the balance of the land I refer to is land that the 
owners or tenants all could do without if they got a 
reasonable price for it. and it could be used for the 
benefit of the congested area. 

33179. So it comes down to the question of price 
in the main? — I have already stated that I believe 
there are cases where men would not part with them. 

33180. Those are the exceptions? — They are. I 
hold that if a man has 100 or 200 acres, and works 
it for the benefit of the district and lays out his 
money on it, somebody gets the benefit of that. 

33181. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Supposing he 
works it as a grazing farm ? — There may be cases in 
which the land is not suited to anything else, but 
they are very few. 

33182. Do you employ labour? — Yes. 

33183. Throughout the year? — Yes. 

33184. How many labourers? — According to the 
season and the work to be done. In the harvest 
season we do have a great deal of men and also in 
the spring season, and there are other times when we 
have not. 

33185. And do you hire those men from the neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes. 

33186. Men with very small holdings? — Yes. I 
keep some of them constantly myself in my own em- 
ployment. 

33187. They have houses on your land? — Yes, they 
have two houses, and two families, and two families 
living in them in addition to the men themselves. 

33188. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is that common to 
farmers holding as many acres as yourself, that they 
employ labour? — I know some of them in Roscommon 
having a couple of thousand acre9 of land and they 
never employ labour at all. 

33189. Sir John Colomb. — They take it on the 
eleven months’ system, and they only require a herd? 
— It is the owner of the land that provides a herd 
generally. 

33190. Whether the owner stocks it or not, or 
whether he lets it out, there is a herd? — Yes. 

33191. And there may be one or two herds?— Ac- 
cording to size. 

33192. Mr. Sutherland. — That is all the labour 
that is required in a large farm of 2,000 acres?— 
Very often that is all. 

33193. Now you say you have some three-year-old 
cattle. When they are disposed of are they ready 
for the butcher? — Yes. We fatten some on the land 
and also fatten some in the winter. 

33194. And then they are ready? — Yes; they are 
sold ready; and some others are shipped to Scotland 
and England to be sold there. 

33195. And what is the reason why they do not do 
that more commonly on the large grass farms — keep 
them till they are ready for the market? — They keep 
them as long as they are able till they cannot do any 
more. That is what I do. 
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33196. Do you house those cattle? — In the winter 

^33197. And do you feed them with any artificial 
food? — Yes ; those cattle that we want to finish we 
feed on turnips and cake and meal. 

33198. Which is more profitable for you — to fatten 
them to the third year or sell the second year? — I 
never keep cattle after three years. I buy at two 
years and sell them at three. 

33199. Chairman. — Which would pay best?— If 
they could be fattened it would pay best. 

33200. Do you find that you have more profit with 
those that you yourself fatten? — Yes. 

33201. Why, then, do you not fatten all your 
cattle— why sell any small stock? — It would be im- 
possible to fatten them all. 

33202. Tell me why? — Well, in the first place it 
would entail a great deal of labour and superinten- 
dence. 

33203. But if your profits are so much better, 
would not it more than pay for the increased labour? 
—These things require close attention and considera- 
tion and all that. 

33204. Mr. Sutherland. — If you had two cattle, 
three-year-old, stall-fed, -would not the same labour 
feed twenty ? — I do not think it would feed twenty. 
I would say ten. 

33205. Chairman. — But if you were released from 
your business here and had time to devote to it? — I 
would not fatten any more cattle. 

33206. Not even then? — No. 

33207. Why not? — Because it would be just as well 
to get them into such a forward condition that they 
would be used for shipping purposes. Some of them 
might go across and some of them be finished. 

33208. You told us that you found that you de- 
rived much more profit from the animals which you 
fattened up for the butcher than from those stores ? — 
I think my evidence was that it paid best to keep a 
beast till it would be fat — I think that is to put 
them into the most forward condition that you can 
put them. 

33209. Why should not it be done? — Well, my 
opinion is that they pay me as well to have them 
fattened for shipping as any other way; and then 
there are certain kinds of cattle that we have at all 
events for the butcher. We get two-year-old stores 
and fatten them. 

33210. What do you do with the others? — Put 
them into a forward condition for shipping purposes. 

33211. It would not pay to fatten them ? — No. 

33212. Why not? — They would not be weight 
enough. There is very little shipping of butchers’ 
cattle, and the principal shipping trade in cattle is 
that a man buys stores, puts them into a forward 
condition, sends them on, and then they would be 
kept for a short time still and then sent to England. 

33213. Then the cattle which he fattens are fat- 
tened entirely for local use ? — Yes. 

33214. You have not got a market for fat beef ? — 
Not in the district, not nearer than Dublin. 

33215. That is for foreign use; but you have got a 
certain local market for fat cattle? — Yes. 

33216. And that you meet by fattening a certain 
number of your beasts for that at home ? — Yes. 

33217. But you have not got any direct market for 
fat beef in England? — Not in the neighbourhood. 

33218. In England? — I dare say there is. 

33219. But you could not attend it? — No. 

33220. But you are in connection with people who 
buy and forward stores? — Yes. 

33221. And they pass these forward stores on to 
the men at the other side? — Quite so. 

33222. That is you are not in immediate touch 
with the demand for fat meat in England ? You 
prefer not to fatten your beasts to the last point? — 
Yes; I am not well acquainted with the details of 
the cross-Channel trade. 

33223. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you find that 
the cattle now being sent suffer ? — I think they do. 

33224. From your experience, can you say whether 
cattle fattened for immediate killing are more likely 
to suffer in going over to England than store cattle, 
the more forward cattle ? — I believe they would — the 
fat cattle. 

33225. Have you no experience of that? — No, sir; 
I have not sold any fat cattle at all. 

33226. Sir John Colomb. — May I ask you, on the 
average, how many cattle have vou on the 200-acre 
farm ? — I will tell you as nearly as "I can — and sheep 


and horses. I breed a good many horses. I think Apr. 23, 90. 
have about nineteen or twenty; and what we gene- — - 

rally would have would be 100 eattle. Mr. Patrick. 

33227. And what proportion, approximately, db ^lynn. 
you keep till they are fat for the local market — a very 
small proportion ? — Yes, the number would be small. 

I could not say all the year round. People might 
not take them in summer and in the winter time. 

33228. So that in the process of working your farm 
you employ labour, and you also are keeping the land 
in heart by putting cake upon it — is not that so? — 

\ T es, that is so. 

33229. You are not merely working it as a grass 
farm — you are not taking everything out of the land ? 

— No. 

33230. And you employ labour and capital on the 
land in order to do your business most efficiently? — 

Yes. 

33231. And do you find that treating the land in 
that way for grazing purposes, giving it cake, and 
treating it fairly, and putting capital into the land, 
is really more profitable than if you were to break 
up more land in tillage for the purpose? — -Well, at 
present it suits my programme best not to have any 
more, because I find great difficulty in getting labour, 
and labour is very dear. 

33232. Now, tell me is that the general custom 
in dealing with this class of land for the owner to put 
out cake and to put the land in heart?— As far as my 
experience goes of the men of that description or size 
of holding all about that neighbourhood they take 
in grazing cattle, put in as many cattle as they can 
generally. That is what they do. Other people’s 
cattle. 

33233. When the land is worked, as you are working 
yours, would owners or occupiers mostly treat their 
land as you do, putting in cake? — I would say that 
the majority do not. 

33234. Now come to the farm worked on the eleven 
months’ business. Is there anything put on that land 
at all ? — Not that I know of. 

33235. Then as to any land under your observation 
that has been worked for a long period of years on the 
eleven months’ system, do you consider it to be deterio- 
rating? — Well, as a general rule land that is kept 
under grazing cattle and that is under meadow, 
as a rule is not deteriorating, but _ it is not as 
productive as it might be made. It is what I call, 
neglected land. The man tries to take whatever is 
in it out of it. 

33236. Again, I ask you as to those lands which 
are worked on the eleven months’ system, and where 
nothing is put into the land, is it your opinion, from 
your observation, that that land is deteriorating ? — I 
think as a general rule with cattle grazing on the 
land it is not deteriorating — certain kinds of land 
might ; but I say that the land might be made more 
productive. 

33237. Mr. Sutherland.— Have you seen land with 
cattle go back to rushes? — I believe that is so. That 
is what I say, that the land could be made more pro- 
ductive. I also heard the last witness make a state- 
ment about the sale of the property. A question was - 
put to the last witness, who is a colleague of mine,.. 
whether the landlord should get his rent or not if ha- 
sold his estate. There is an instance on record where 
I offered myself on behalf of the tenants and made 
application to the landlord to purchase their holdings 
under the present Act, and we offered to give the land- 
lord his present net income provided that he gave us 
the right to have a public accountant to say what the 
net income was, and the result was a refusal to sell. 

33238. Sir John Colomb. — Had you. a correspon- 
dence with him ?— No, sir ; we met him together in 
the Courthouse in Drumsna. 

33239. And what was the ground of objection? — He 
would not allow anybody to see his books. 

33240. Chairman. — Was it through the Estates 
Commissioners that you made the proposition ? — We 
made it through the Estates Commissioners to give 
him his proved net income provided he gave us a 
public accountant to say what his net income was, or 
any other independent authority. 

33241. Have you any objection to give the name? — 

Not the slightest. The estate is the Rowley estate — 

Mr. Rowley. 

33242. Sir John Colomb. — You mentioned an inde- 
pendent authority. Did you understand the landlord 
to object to letting the Estates Commissioners see his 
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books ?— No ; but in speaking of representing the ten- 
ant, he did not want to have anybody representing the 
tenant knowing his business. 

33243. Did you understand hint to object to show 
his accounts to the Estates Commissioners?— My im- 
pression was that he objected to allowing any inde- 
pendent authority to find out what his net income 
was. 

33244. But do you call the Estates Commissioners 
an independent authority ? — I do. 

33245. Did you ask him if he thought that? — No, 
sir ; we did not ask him that. 

33246. Would, the tenants have_ been satisfied — 
would you now say, as you negotiated the matter, 
and are a man of business yourself and of large ex- 
perience— “ We are satisfied to give you your net 
income if on an examination of the Estates Commis- 
sioners they say it is your net income ” ? — Well, 
sir, that is rather a stiff question to put to me, be- 
cause the tenants might have changed their minds 
since. 

33247. But going back to that time? — Yes, at that 
time the tenants were prepared. 

33248. Did they say so?— They did, sir. 

33249. They were prepared to give him the amount 
to secure his net income provided that the Estates 
•Commissioners certified what the income was ?— I 
-stated that we offered to pay the lawful price to be 
■settled by the Estates Commissioners ; and the tenants 
would be prepared to do that again to-morrow, I be- 
lieve. 

33250. Chairman. — What you offered to him was to 
■give the full net income on condition that some public 
authority should certify that that was the' net in- 
eome? — Quite so. 

33251. Sir John Colo mb.— And did you consider 
at the time and did the tenants agree that the inde- 
pendent authority should be the Estates Commis- 
sioners ? — No, they did not ; but he did not think it 
was any part of their business to look into his books 
and find out what his net income was. 

33252. Chairman.— You did not suggest any special 
authority and you did not say that the authority 
should be one appointed from the tenants' point of 
view, but merely to have an expert accountant? — 
Merely an expert independent authority to find out 
what the net income was. 

33253. Sir John Colomb.— Who should appoint 
him ? — The tenants. 

33254. The independent authority was to be ap- 
pointed by the tenants? — Yes. When I say indepen- 
dent authority I am afraid the Commissioners do not 
understand. I mean a recognised authority such as a 
public accountant, who would know what figures meant 
and what the keeping of accounts meant. 

33255. And appointed by the tenants? — Yes, sir. 
33256. Mr. Sutherland. -^-You did not name any 
person ? — No- 

33257. Chairman. — I suppose any chartered ac- 
countant would have satisfied you? — Yes. 

33258. Any certified chartered accountant who was 
well known would have satisfied you? — Yes, when we 
were satisfied that he was an independent authority 
and that he would give an honest opinion about the 
matter without any suggestion on the part of the 
landlord. 

33259. Take a firm of recognized chartered accoun- 
tants in Dublin? — We would have been quite satisfied. 

33260. Mr. Kavanagh. — What class of tenants? — 
Generally all second term. 

33261. Any untenanted land — were you an eleven 
months’ tenant yourself ? — No. 

33262. All judicial tenants ? — Yes. 

' 33263. Would not you say the second term rents, 
less' a certain amount? — And other expenses, too. 

33264. Less the cost of collection. You have pro- 
bably read the terms of the Land Conference, that 
second term rents less 10 per cent, for collection would 
be the net income ? — I think it would be a little more. 

33265. Those are the terms of the Land Conference ? 
— I will admit that, but I do not think the landlord 
should get it at 10 per cent. 

, 33266. But that would be the quickest and surest 
method of arriving at' net income from judicial ten- 
ancies?— I .still hold that there are other expenses 
that the landlord must be out. 

33267. Sir John Colomb.— Who is to direct .the ac- 
-countant as to what were the expenses that should 
he included ?— You could see by the books, of course. 
33268. But Mr. Kavanagh asked you with respect 
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to 10 per cent., and you. said you were, not satisfied 
witli that because there were other expenses ? — I 
lieve it costs the landlord more than 10 per cent. 

. 33269. Mr. Kavanagh.— What other expenses ?— P (>r 
instance, he has a lot of income tax to pay. That is 
not included in the 10 per cent. 

33270. But he will have to pay income tax on his 
net income ? — And there are certain cases where a man 
through no fault of his own can pay no rent ; and in 
my opinion it takes more than 10 per cent. 

33271. Sir John Colomb. — Was the question in dis- 
pute in this case, that the net income should be not 
the net income of a particular year, but the average 
over a series of years?— For that year; for the very 
present year ; to give him his present net income. 

33272. It was hot to give him his net income cal- 
culated over a series of years, but on the particular 
year immediately preceding the tenants’ application? 
—“The present net income.” That is easily under- 
stood. 

33273. The proposal was not to give him his net in- 
come calculated on an average of years,' but his net 
income on a particular year, the year immediately 
preceding the negotiations for sale? — The income of 
that very year. 

33274. Now tell me another thing. Had the land- 
lord had any question between him and his tenants the 
previous year — was there any feeling that he would not 
sell, or anything about withholding rent? — The tenants 
believed that the rents were fixed a bit too stiff, and they 
tried to reduce the liability by buying it at a reason- 
able price, and they offered 22 years’ purchase, and 
the landlord wanted 24£, and there was considerable 
pressure used by myself and the Parish 'Priest of the 
district, and we tried to come to a conclusion at 23 
years’ purchase of second term rents, and the landlord 
also refused to accept that ; which I considered was a 
very stiff price 

33275. What year was this that you had that meet- 
ing with the landlord? — It was in 1905. 

33276. The tenants wanted to buy, thinking that, 
their second term rents were too stiff ? — Yes. 

33277. When you were going into the question— were 
there large arrears on that estate? — I am not aware, 
that there was a single tenant on it that owed more 
than a year's rent. 

. 33278. And was it on the particular year preceding, 
that that the net income was to be calculated ? — That 
very year. You asked me were there any arrears of 
rent due and my answer was that I did not think 
there was any tenant that owed more than a year’s 
rent, and my belief is that nine-tenths of them did not 
owe a shilling at all. Well, that is my opinion., 
There might be an exceptional case where a tenant, 
had not time to pay his rent or had no means. 

33279. Chairman.— A nd was there any mention of, 
coming to any arrangement or compromise ? — This was 
a final offer to make it 23 years’ purchase and then he 
would be entitled to his bonus. 

33280. Was there any sort of reply to that?— 1 The 
statement was that we would have to take his net in- 
come from his figures. 

33281. And then there was no question of splitting 
merely upon the fact that you wished to. buy out on 
the net income for one year. He did not say that 
taking the net income for one year would not do, and 
that you must take it on the average of five years.; 
He did not say that? — No, he did not. 

33282. Sir John Colomb. — Taking your own case, 
made in a particular year as a basis, (because there 
are good years and bad years) — would you, as a man 
of business, accept the purchase of your trade on the 
basis of a particular year? — As a man of business if 
I found the interest in my business was going down 
every year I think it wouid be my interest to sell on 
that present year's income rather than to wait longer 
and get less. 

33283. If your business was going down ? — Yes. 

. 33284. And if it was not going down ?— I hold that 
that was the exact condition of the landlord, and I 
can prove it. 

33285. Chairman. — But whether business is going 
up or down, that point was never made?— No. 

33286. He never did state that he was not prepared 
to take it for one year?— No. 

33287, There- was never any suggestion whatsoever 
or any point 'made that it should be spread over a 
period of, five, years ?— rNo. . 

33288. And do you think if he' said, “ One year ia 
not a good guide.. You will buy me put on the basu 
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of the income as shown for the last five years, 1 ’ do 
you think you would have split over that ? — He would' 
not have made any proposition of that sort; because 
the basis was so many years’ purchase of the second 
term rents or so many of the first term, so that you 
could not say that the average for five years would 
mean any more or less. 

33289. But supposing he wished to put it in that 
way. If he said, “ One year’s net income is not, to 
my mind, a sufficient' guide, and I am willing to 
sell on the basis of net income as shown by an aver- 
age of five yeai's,” do you think that would be agreed 
to?— I do not think that would interfere with the 
tenants in the least if lie was satisfied to leave the 
finding out of that net income. 

33290. To a chartered accountant? — Yes. 

33291. If he said, “ I will sell on the understanding 
that the basis on which the net income is to be 
arrived at is not the income of one year, but the 
average income -of five years," you do not know any 
reason why the tenants would have objected?— I do 
not. 

33292. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How many years 
before were the first term rents fixed ? — The times 
varied, my lord. Some went in immediately after 
the Act came into operation. Some did not go in 
for three or four years. 

33293. Suppose they had been fixed only three years 
before, in those ch-cu-mstances it would be reasonable 
for tlie tenants to say, “ In case you took the average 
of five years, only the second term rents, or rents 
taken on the basis of the second term should come in ? 
—Yes, it would. 

33294. And was the programme of so many years’ 
purchase of the existing rents in reference to second 
term rents? — I may say that the first offer to tlie 
owner was to give him a certain number of years' 
purchase, and if he did not like that, to give him liis 
present income as found out by a public authority 
or chartered accountant, and the third was to buy out 
through the Estates Commissioners. 

33295. What I want to know is, were those offers 
definitely made to the owner ? — -I am the person myself 
that met the owner and made the offer in the public 
court, in the courthouse. 

33296. And it took three forms? — It took three 
forms. 

33297. So that there were three bases ? — Yes. And 
the substance of the reply was that he would make 
out his net income himself, and that if we did not 
take that, and if we wanted to buy our holdings we 
would get them for twenty-four and a lialf years’ 
purchase ; and I believe he afterwards agreed to drop 
the half-year. 

33298. Sir John Colomb. — Some were first term 
rents, and some second term ?— Nine-tenths of them 
were second term. 

33299. Was the number of years’ purchase named 
on second tei-m rents? — First term would be twenty 
years, and second twenty-three. We offered him 
twenty-three for second, which, of course, comprised 
a very large majority of the tenants. 

33300. Chairman. — You, on behalf of the tenants, 
made a proposition to buy on three bases— first 
twenty-three years purchase of second term rents, and 
twenty of first term? — I could not positively swear 
to the twenty years’ purchase of the first term, be- 
cause it did not enter much into our terms at all ; 
out on an equivalent, you may be satisfied about 


33301. And if he did not take that you were pi 
pared to buy him out on the basis of net income 
long as he allowed a chartered accountant to fi: 
what his income was ? — Yes. 

33302. And, third, that you would be prepared 
leave it to the Estates Commissioners to decide wli 
Wa s fo be the price?— Yes, that is so. 

33303. And the reply was that as regards the fir: 
e would only accept twenty-four years’ purchase 
e second term rents; and as to the second, th 
e would aoiept his net income, but that you mi 
he from him what was his net income. And th 
regards the proposal with respect to the EsMl 
ommiesioners ? — He refused it altogether. T 
nants would be prepared to buy through the Estai 
commissioners — even now. 

, you mean that even' now they would 
P pared to buy at his net income as certified by t 
states Commissioners over- a period of five 1 years ? 
-nave not consulted the tenants, because I think 


they asked my advice— I am sure they offered too dyir.Ho, 1907. 
much at that time. " — 

33305. How many tenants? — Some hundreds of Nr. Patrick 
tenants. Flynn. 

33306. Is it a very large property ? — Very Large. 

33307. Do you know the acreage ? — I do not know 
the acreage. The agent to this landlord is in court 
and he can tell you. 

33308. Sir John Colomb. — Was there any unten- 
anted land on this estate? — No. 

33309. Chairman. — What is the agent’s name? — 

Captain Darley. 

Captain Darley. — I am Captain Dailey. I have 
not looked into the figures so as to be able to answer 
all the questions connected with this. Otherwise I 
would' not have the least objection. 

33310. Chairman. — Can you between this and the 
morning, or on Saturday, give us the figures? 

Captain Darley. — I would rather say anything I 
can about it at present. I cannot give you the acre- 
age of the estate which you ask for, but I can find 
it out very quickly. 

33311. Chairman. — I do not want the acreage of 
the estate. What we would like to know would be 
Mr. Rowley’s point of view with regard' to the offer 
we have, been told about, and if you are not prepared 
to do that to-day, because you have not had oppor- 
tunity of refreshing your memory about the transac- 
tion, the Commission would be very pleased if you 
could come here or to Mohill to-morrow or next day. 

Captain Darley. — I have no objection to. giving you 
my recollection of it at present. 

33312. Sir John Colomb (to Witness).— You have 
something to say about the light railway ?— A great 
portion of this district that we are in at present 
contributes Is. in the pound in oi'der to maintain 
the upkeep of tlie railway. A few years ago we paid 
2s. or 2s. 6d. I know we paid 2s. for tlie upkeep of 
that railway. 

33313. Mr. Sutherland. — Therefore the railway is 
improving ? — Yes. 

33314. Do you anticipate that by and by it. will 
pay its way ?— I do not. I am in the happy position 
of being a director myself. I am one of the directors 
representing the County Council. 

33315. Sir John .Colomb.— And you are represent- 
ing on the County Council the barony charged with 
the taxation ? — Yes. 

33316. Mr. Sutherland.— May I ask whether the 
amount of the guarantee has been increasing ?— It did 
increase, because we had a rate of lOd. and it is Is. 

But there has been a decrease. 

33317. Has the decrease of the guarantee been 
steady? — It fluctuated considerably for some years. 

33318. It is in proportion to the amount the railway 
earns?— Yes. Some years there is a large amount of 
expenditure in the purchase of new rolling stock and 
material for which the rate is paid by the guarantee- 
ing area. I may say at once that in my capacity of 
director of it I am completely powerless to do any- 
thing on behalf of the ratepayers so long as the gentle- 
men representing the shareholders’ capital are in the 
majority, and I hold the same view as my friend, Mr. 

Fox, when he says that those people have not the 
slightest interest in the good working of ' the railway 
because no matter how it goes they get this money from 
the guarantee. 

33319. Have you done your best ? — I have done my 
best. 

33320. Sir John Colomb. — Have you offered to give 
evidence before the Railway Commission? — Yes, we 
have offered to give evidence before the Railway Com- 
mission, but the time is not fixed. 

33321. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is the name of' it? — 

The Cavan and Leitrim Railway. .1 hold. that if the 
Commission has power to make a, suggestion, it would 
be a great remedy for the grievances I refer to if the 
County Council' was better represented on the Board of 
Directors, if it had a majority on the Board. 

33322. Sir John Colomb. — What is the deficit in 
relation to the capital ? — The deficit forms, _ I believe, 
the mass of the shilling in the pound that is given. 

33323. I mean that the deficit you have to make up 
represents a certain amount, and I want to know 
what proportion or what relation that bears to the- 
total of the capital'?— I cannot show you the figures 
of the exact amount of their, capital, But I will ex- 
plain it in this way, that 5 per cent, is paid on their 
capital though it is only an odd year that they pay 

2 a 
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Apr. 25, 1905, their expenses without paying any dividend on the 
• — • capital. 

Mr. Patrick 33324. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think you could 
ynn ‘ make the line pay if you could look better into it? — I 

am afraid not, but I think a great many grievances 
could be relieved if we had a voice on the Board. 

33325. And could the expenses be reduced ? — I think 
they could, and that there could be a good many 
amendments. 

33326. But it never could be made to pay? — I am 
afraid not. 

33327. How long has the guarantee to run? — It is 
for ever. 

33328. It is not for a certain number of years ? — 
No ; for ever. And whereas several of the other light 
railways in Ireland got their capital at 4 per cent., on 
this light railway 5 per cent, has to be paid. Then 
look at the amount of dividends paid up. There 
could be plenty of money got at 4 per cent, for this 
line too. 

33329. Do you suppose you would get people to pay 
off 5 per cent, debentures and be prepared to take 
debentures at 4 per cent. ? — I believe we could get 
plenty of money at 4 per cent, for the asking of it. 

33330 Taking it as a business man, there are 
certain debentures at 5 per cent. ? — Yes. 

33531. And of course one per cent, makes a difference 
ir. the guarantee. Do you think there is enough 
money m this railway under present conditions to pay 
off that and give 4 per cent. ?— They would not take 
the money. They want to get the market value. 

33332. You mean to say that they are not terminable 
annuities ? — Yes. 

33333. And there would be no power on the part of 
anybody connected with tire railway to redeem ?— No. 
In my representative position I am asked to bring 
before you as forcibly as I can the fact that Leitrim 
has been very much neglected by the Congested Dis- 
iricts Board — a very much neglected county. I have 
already pointed out to you in the early part of my 
evidence that a great portion of this Rural District 
is mountainous country, on the slope of the mountain, 
and we Have not sufficient money, as I said before, 
tor making accommodation roads there, or roads at 
all, and a great many of these people have to grow 
farm produce and cany the farm produce on their 
backs to bring it into the market. And I wish to 
tnng it oefore you that these districts want more 
A " d within a mile or a mile 
j "f Camck-on-Shannon we have a case that 

nas been already mentioned to you, where simply be- 
thl 5 ! W Cann °, t get , su , fficiel, t money to build a bridge, 
W1 ° have t0 travel nine Irish miles 

than Uo mile S market ’ ^ they COuld get to in less 

liidre?" have heard about the 

T h ' u 1S n M lltfcle ma tter in connection with 
it that I would like to mention, that a further ad 
vantage from it would be that there are three or four 
miles of bog unexplored except when a sportsman soes 
r r n’ an - J tl . at t( mld be made available And 8 on 
S *if-‘ a" de ,, of *■“ Si*™ 1 havT™ ; Jti” 

iSr”” 1 ™ “ Is “ I did not 

33336. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNOTTr i .i ,, 

other side would be used for S?— Yes and ft 7 
be very valuable Yon l,,,,™, i , S| a . nd re would 

opinion at all affects tile cas. oSt. th’at H £ f “ M “ 


Captain 

Dariey. 


33338. What fixed the rent in Ireland?— The Land 
Act, I take it. 

33339. What fixed rent in Ireland previous to 1881? 
— The. landlord and the bailiff, of course. 

33340. Then after that the Act regulated it?— Yes 
it did. 1 

33341. And public opinion? — Yes; but I do not 
believe the Commissioners fix fair rents on a holding 

33342. But I should say that would be a question 
for legislation ?— But you asked a previous witness 
whether public opinion was a matter that affected the 
fixing of fair rents. 

33343. That was not the way ? — Then it is all right 
sir. I was also asked to point out as our suggestion 
to the present Commission that there should be a re- 
presentative from each of the congested district coun- 
ties, that there might be more attention paid to them 
on the Congested Districts Board. 

33344. Chairman. — You want five representatives 
for Connaught?— We would be anxious. We believe 
that these districts would not be neglected as they 
are at present. J 

33345. Mr. Sutherland. — You do not assume that 
that is part of their duty ? — I do assume that. 

33346. Is tlie present Board representative ?— Oh 
yes ; there are representatives on the Board ; repre- 
sentatives of Connaught, of course. 

33347. And is it because they, represent Connaught? 
— It was believed at the time that they would make 
the best representatives for Connaught; but these 
gentlemen, rightly or wrongly, gave more of their 
time and attention to other counties, for instance 
Mayo. ’ 

33348. Mayo has had more attention from the Con- 
gested Districts Board than Leitrim ? — A great deal 
more. 

33349. Wliy ?— Because it was better looked after- 
because the same interest has not been taken in it as 
m Mayo. 


33351. Has Mayo a representative? — Oh, yes: a 
very good one. 

33352 Do you think that that is the reason that 
the gentleman from Mayo is on the Board?— I am 
aware that he would have more interest in his own 
Leitrim an< ^ 16 kaS n °* sufficient knowledge of 

33353. Mr. Kavanagh.— D o you suggest that that 
gentleman was put there as a representative for Mayo? 

Oh, no, I do not. There was no opportunity for 
Connaught had the opportunity. 

33354. Mr. Sutherland.— I presume you refer to 
Father O’Hara?— Yes. 

33355. Was he put on the Board simply because he 
was from Connaught, or because he was a gentleman 
who had an interest in the work?-I suppoie because 
he had an interest in the work. 

C ^. Aln ^ rAN ' — • If , you were to have a represen- 
tatne on the Congested Districts Board, how would 
you suggest that that representative should be chosen? 

»£°s Tho c<> ”* c »” di "* h ‘ 

b by “ 

Go?™ !?V hi , nk th , at a b e«»r plan than asking the 
ment X 4 ^ d » s o?— Yes; that might be an ele- 
S’fhl y migl } fc be selected b y the Government. I 
the LSftv £?? 7° u , ld know the districts best and 
mnedv fn fc vtf eSt mi aild kn T what w °uM be the best 
f Th( f e are the counties that would have 
iudves tI , t0 ^ l6Ct f th ® men and would be the best 
or tb vL d ^ !u C ° U ?, ty C °uncils could nominate two 
three! ’ ** they could one out of the 


think tlie m'arket vXe 77*™ , you . thi uk?— I 

to the' cost of labour— I ^nkthc^ 8 “ addition 
that should form the basis. 


a represenfati r raK,LANT u' — And tIlOT you would Ilave 
there w^- o^ county of Ireland in which 

use are the things S CC 

■ery large 0W *“ e uumber ? — The number is not 


33361 0 ' Captain Barley examin^l. 

^“ g s«t oi fo? e t iS o s ■ *> u>. <***»* „ * *. 

S ' fr T ab ? nt 1882 W 1883. “J kls income ?-There was no question of 

jst* •» a s? 

., . ; you te ^ w ky the landlord declined to books. • ■ be wou ° d uo* allow them to investigate his 
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33364. But you have heard from the last witness 
that according to his account of the transaction he on 
behalf of the tenants made an offer that the estate 
should be bought on the basis of net income on 
the condition that some chartered accountant or other 
independent authority should examine the books, and 
should advise the tenants what his real net income 
was?— I am afraid I dispute that entirely. 

33365. What is your view? — My impression is that 
the tenants wanted themselves to investigate Mr. 
Rowley’s accounts and Mr. Rowley’s books. 

33366. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— 'W ere you 
present during the negotiations ?— Yes. 

33367. And listening to what passed ? — Yes ; I was 
with Mr. Rowley at the time. 

33369. If there had been a proposal to pay an 
accountant to examine the books do you think that 
the landlord would have accepted it? — I think he 
was quite satisfied to sell provided he got his net 
income calculated on the investment of the purchase 
money at 3$ per cent., that is the average price, 
or fair price for trust securities ; and of course he 
would more or less have dealt with that through me, 
but in the office. Those were the terms of the Land 
Conference. But there was nothing more about it. 
We had no letter, and there was no more about it. 

33370. Sir John iColomb. — I presume, Captain Dar- 
ley, that on this estate, as on every great estate, the 
rental and cash account would show the receipts and 
the disbursements, and the remittances? — Yes. 

33371. And I presume there would be no difficulty 
on taking your books in finding out over a series of 
years, whatever the number of years might- be, what 
were the receipts, and what were the outgoings, and 
what was, in fact, the net income? — There was no 
difficulty at all, no. Of course you must remember 
that remittances do not represent income. 

33372. I never suggested that remittances would ; 
hut really what I merely wanted to know was that 
there was an accurate account kept in the office year 
after year? — Yes. 

33373. S’o that if the Estates Commissioners called 
upon you to produce your books and said, “ We will 
base price on the net income,’’ would there be any ob- 
jection on the part of the landlord or yourself to 
show the Estates Commissioners or any person in 
authority your books? — Not the least. 

33374. Mr. Sutherland. — Why was not it done? — 
It was not called for. 

33375. Sir John Colomb. — -W e heal'd there were 
three methods proposed. The first was so many years’ 
purchase of second term rents ; the second was 
this net income question, and the third was to leave 
it to the Estates Commissioners ? — As a matter of fact 
the net income proposal came from Mr. Rowley him- 
self. He said to the tenants that he was prepared 
to sell to them if they gave him his net income. 

33376. Chairman. — What was the reply to that? — 
I think that the reply to that was this meeting. I 
think this meeting was in reply to that. I have not 
looked into the sequence of it. 

33377. Are there no written records of this trans- 
action ? — I do not know whether there are or not. 

33378. Are there no 'letters or correspondence which 
passed as to the employment of a chartered accountant 
or the production of the books which you mentioned 
to Sir John ? — No. 


33380. And the whole of the- communications with 
regard to that matter were made by word of mouth ?— 
Exactly. Made at the time by word of mouth. 

33381. When the owner made that proposition 
bis net income did he make any proposition 
about proving to them what his net income had been ? 
“I do not think so. 

33382. You say that the tenants wanted to examine 
his books ?— Yes. 

33383. Did he meet that by offering to submit his 
books to a public authority? — I do not think so. I 
do not recollect. 

33384. Chairman. — Mr. Rowley was willing to sell 
tne estate to the tenants on the basis of his net in- 
come, but you could not expect them to take his bare 
as .t° what the net income was? — I should 
Hardly think that. I should have thought that if the 
principle of it was accepted the figures would have 
een produced, and would have been gone into in a 


businesslike manner ; but there was nothing to lead 
up to its being a businesslike transaction. 

33385. But how did he consider that the actual 
amount of his net- income should be ascertained by 
the tenants? — I think his books show that, and the 
rental would show that. 

33386. The rental would not show his net income — 
the bare statement in the rental would not show your 
net income? — Well, the rental shows the rental of the 
estate, the account books show the outgoings of the 
estate. They might all go together. 

33387. But that comes to the same tiling. How 
could tlie tenants be expected to take these figures on 
your merely presenting them with a statement of 
rental and a statement of outgoings, or merely say- 
ing, “give me so and so,” unless you gave them an 
opportunity of checking the figures ? — I should think 
that if there was any proper person appointed the 
landlord would have no objection to his seeing them, 
but he did not wish to have all his accounts investi- 
gated and spoken of by every person all over the 
country. Handing the books to an accountant who 
keeps his information to himself is a very different 
thing from letting every person about the country 
Know all about your business. 

33388. Sir John 'Colomb. — Who made the first pro- 
posal about sale or purchase at all — did it come from 
the tenants ? — I think it probably did. I think that 
they probably must have expressed a wish to him 
to buy. 

33389. And so that first proposal resolves itself 
into a proposal made by one side or the other, at 
all events, of a definite number of years’ purchase ? — 
I think Mr. Rowley, when he. was applied to directly, 
offered to sell at twenty-four and a half years’ pur- 
chase. 

33390. Were those negotiations carried on through 
you? — They were very largely carried on by himself. 
I met the tenants with him. He oalled the tenants 
together. 

33391. Did this meeting arise out of an inability to 
come to terms about the twenty-four years or what- 
ever the number of years was ? — No ; I think it arose 
from Mr. Rowley meeting his tenants to discuss the 
matter. He met them in the courthouse. 

33392. In this courthouse? — In the courthouse of 
Drumsna. 

33393. Was there any reporter present? — I do not 
think so. 

33394. Was there any report in the press? — There 
was a report in the country press, hut I do not think 
there was any reporter present. 

33395. That was quite a year ago? — It was more 
than that. 

33396. Now, is it your belief or opinion that the 
landlord would be satisfied on the fixed basis that 
he was to retain his net income as the result of the 
transaction, and that that net income was to be 
established by an examination of his books by the 
Estates Commissioners or any other public body — 
am I to understand that the landlord would agree to 
that? — Of course I have had no consultation with 
him to answer it, but from what he has generally 
spoken to me' I believe he would, the net income 
being calculated on the basis of investment of the 
price at 3£ per cent. 

33397. Now, the other question is this. I presume 
it is proposed that the net income should be ascer- 
tained over an average of years? — I do not think it 
makes any difference on second term rents. 

33398. Does not one year vary with another? — But 
you -buy on the rental. I do not think there is any 
very great variation. 

33399. I will ask you one other question. Previous 
to the landlord offering to sell, and the question of 
purchase arising, had there been any other little diffi- 
culty? — No, none whatever. I would like to say a 
word. It is a little beside the question, perhaps, that 
you are talking about, yet I think it is not altogether 
irrelevant? — That is with respect to the railway line. 
As a matter of fact in all the fixing of the second 
term rents the railway rates are deducted from the 
landlord, and the tenants do not actually pay a penny 
of the railway rates. It . is not taken out of their 
pockets, it is taken out of the landlord’s pocket in the 
fixing of second term rents. The pink schedule will 
show that. 

33400. Your evidence is that the pink schedule 
shows that the landlord pays that ? — Yes, that is one 
of the things. 
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33401. Is ifc one of the things that go to the re- 
duction of the landlord’s net income? — Yes. 

33402. Chairman. — Would you say 3£ per cent, 
was the- proper standard? — That, I understand, is 
what the Land Conference took as being the average 
price. 

33403. But the money market has changed 6ince 
that ?— It has not changed by going up, at all events. 

33404. But would you be surprised to hear that the 
stockbroker of the Bank of England told us the other 
day that in his opinion at the present time ten 
millions of money could be easily invested in trustee 
securities at 4 per cent. ? — I have invested .some trust 
funds of my own which I have had, and have not 
been able to get that rate, but that was what I under- 


stood that all the calculations were made on taki 
the income at the average value of 3£. ’ 

33405. Mr. Sutherland —Do you say Mr. RowW 
was perfectly ready to submit his books to examina- 
tion, but that he was never asked? — I did *' 
say that, but I am perfectly satisfied he would 1* 
perfectly willing to hand them over to any authorised 
person, but not a person the tenants chose to appoint 
and I do not think any landlord in the whole count™ 
would agree to do it. ' 

33406. What were the terms of their proposal— did 
they ask to see the books ? (That is what I gather 
from you.) They would not accept any information 
or figures unless they saw the books ?— That is what I 
said. There was no question of any independent 
person being appointed. 


33407. Chairman. — Where do. 

Shanraw, Keshcarrigan. 

33408. Would you kindly make any statement that 
you wish to submit? — All the divisions are congested 
with the exception of Keshcarrigan. There are very 
— untenanted farms which would be 


Mr. Michael Carter examined, 
l reside ?• 


simply spell ruin. Instances of the injustices pro- 
duced from want of this inspection have been de- 
monstrated on the adjoining Lawder Estate, which 
was sold out last year. On this property the tenants 
no sooner signed their agreements to twenty-four and 
a half years’ purchase than they found they had to 


few grazing or untenanted farms which would be a half years’ purchase than they found they had to 

available for the purpose of enlarging the present P a y rent for the turbary, which was before free and 

uneconomic holdings. The only means through which they also became liable to a drainage tax. ’Both 

an improvement could be effected at present would these additions, together with their present annuity 

be through a proper system of drainage, and by the leave them paying as much as before, and they now 

promotion of suitable industries. Every year hun- find themselves in a more serious position than nre- 

dreds of acres of cropped land are rendered useless 


— ~-- w “ “ more serious position than pre- 

dreds of acres of cropped land are rendered useless viously. Then if adverse circumstances prevented 

through flooding. Too often the poor struggling the payment of their rents they might hope in the 

tenants see their whole year’s work rendered futile landlord’s mercy, but now even this hope is denied 

by the overflowing of their badly-engineered water- them. Numbers of our boys and girls have to emi- 

ways. The task of facing this grievance without grate every year to America to assist their narents in 

Droner fundi? is an imrmMiWo nno meeting tlioi* Tl,. 


pioper xunas is an impossible one, and can never be 
undertaken without the assistance of the Government. 
The whole district abounds in peat, and, had the 
necessary money been available, there is no doubt 
but this commodity could be utilised in a manner 
similar to other parts of Ireland. Slieve-an-ierin 
which forms the northern boundary of the parish, 
has, even in the earliest ages been famous for its 


uia . e “' lleaa a 8 es “*n lamous tor its giounus, naa it been cut off from farmers who must 
minerals. Several attempts have been made to estab- depend on the land for a living, and as they are at 
Iisli mining industries along it, and, notwithstanding present circumstanced, it would -twin™ 


...,“'=‘-0.10. ocvertu a. 0 tempts nave been made to estab- 
lish mining industries along it, and, notwithstanding 
the opinion of several experts as to the richness of 
the locality, those efforts ended in failure for want 
or capital and proper means of transit. Only two 
estates have been purchased since 1903 on account of 
the extravagant demands of the landlord. These 
demands appear more extraordinary when contrasted 
with the prices at which estates in tlie surrounding 
P ari ®b es have been sold previous to that date. On 
the Peyton Estate, for instance, which lies between 
two others which were purchased out before the pass- 
ing of the Land Act of 1903, the landlord demanded 
twenty-four and a half years’ purchase. One of the 
two adjoining properties, the Fitzgerald Estate, was 
bought out ten years ago at ten years’ purchase: 
whilst the other, the Lloyd Estate, was disposed of 
at an average of thirteen years’ purchase ; nor is this 
estate in any way superior to the others, as a matter 
of fact it is inferior, and consists chiefly of hillv 
vT y <. th ! T w ? rs ? worthy of the 

highest traditions of Leitrim hills. But the best ex- 
XTS.b the landlord's methods was furnished on 
the 0 Byrne Estate. Seventeen years ago it was 
offered to . the tenants at eighteen years’ purchase, 
and to-day for the same property twenty-three and a 
half years purchase is demanded. The same can be 
said of other estates in this district, and the exor- 
b \ tant demands of the landlords clearly show that 
either the Congested' Districts Board or the Estates 
Commissioners must interfere to see that the tenants 
down hth at fai t r 7 lue and not gefc them hound 


lucouuig wusir demands, ine male population who 
are unable to purchase their passage to the United 
States must have recourse to migratory labour to 
England or Scotland to accomplish a similar purpose, 
and ninety per cent, of the rents paid in this locality 
are derived from either or both these resources. With- 
out dealing with the evils of this system on economic 
grounds, had it been cut off from farmers who mu~t 
depend on the land fnv a „„ ±i -i 


uojljcjiu UH uie lauu ior a Jiving, ana as tliey are at 
present circumstanced, it would reduce them to the 
deepest poverty. There seems no tangible reason for 
excluding Keshcarrigan from the congested districts, 
as many oi the holdings in the district are just as 
uneconomic as those in the scheduled areas, and the 
poor tenants on them as much require the benefits of 
being included, as those in any of the others. 

33409. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The annuity 
would go on for sixty-eight and a half years 1— Yes. 

33410. And if there was a bad year the result would 
be this, that they could not pay their rent ?— Yes. 

33411. You say that the annuity should be fixed 
at such a standard that if there was a bad year the 
annuity would be paid?— Yes. 

33412. That is to say that taking good years with 
bad he should be able to pay it ?— Yes. 

33413. Do you think that in this case to which you 
alluded some of these annuitants may not be able to 
pay a particular instalment ?— They did their best to 
break off the agreement, and they have a solicitor 
employed with a view to their breaking it at present. 

33414. On what grounds ? — On the ground that they 
were not aware at tlie time of what they were doing. 
They were led to believe that they would get four shil- 
lings in the pound reduction, and even some of them 
were not two shillings in the pound better. 

33415. Do you mean that there should be the 
supervision of some public body to see that the 
tenants should be advised of their liability in these 

mftt+ATO? All . T j. . _l . , 1 


— ------ kc auviseu oi rneir Jiaij.no . ... 

down hv „7 iUe a -7 not , them bound matters?— Oh, yes ; I expect that such a body would 

fnturp -cnmfnS- 7 * f a ^ ulties which must render not advance much more than seventeen years’ pur- 

future comfort or prosperity impossible, and destroy chaa e on this land. y 

district 0 ^h 0 ich U< is eS clear he of ^arreLlT Th^ tenant? iJSV* f paTfc al % ether from the amount of the 
have been so heavily pressed to meet the calls of tbeir instalment, are you m favour of this, that when laud 

landlords ‘that they would freely gram at any ap vidTas 8 gr ® a * est care should ^ taken 

pearance of relief, ‘however transient, without taking f! , f . as PowAlo, -a reasonable Amount of fur 

into account 'the 'serious consequences o'-Tsucha course nrwidS er8 ° n would sa y thafc {t should 66 
as the free importation of foreign cattle The ft.,” 5 * provided, as they are >at present paying for it appre- 
•i ra.v.rr of (L. .rre./s 3 ta, « ?* **■« ° f *•■«*. in.to.d of .that, 
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lord. Some of them have only twenty perches. He 
allows a strip of about seven yards in width and 
about twenty perches long. 

33418. Was there any estate charge? — No, not on 
that estate. 

33419. The charge was altogether a new thing? — 
Altogether a new thing. 

33420. And the bogs finally were not included in 
the sale? — Not in the sale. Of course they had a 
right to turbary before the sale came off at all. 

33421. And that is the ground on which they are 
going now ? — Yes, my lord ; and at the time the sale 
was going to be perfected the landlord brought them 
into his place, and, what was very uncommon, there 
was a certain amount of drink, and they were led 
into this, and they were not quite aware of what 
they were doing or they would never have faced it. 

33422. How did the drink come in ? — He was most 
anxious for the sale, and there were several town- 
lands that held out and were not wishful to agree 
with the rest. The landlord resided in the place, 
and he came to them on several occasions and asked 
them to purchase, and told them when the inspector 
came they were to say that they had their land 
at reasonable value. 

33423. Give us the name of that property, too? — 
The Lauder estate. 

33424. Sir John Colomb. — Are you a tenant on 
that estate? — No. 

33425. You are a farmer? — Yes. 

33426. What is the size of your holding and the 
valuation? — 17a. 3r. 9b., and the valuation is 
£9 15s. 

33427. Now, with regard to these two questions, 
had those tenants had judicial rents fixed ? — Yes. 

33428. And was the question of turf to each of 
those tenants part and parcel of the facts stated in 
the pink schedule and basis of the rent — was it not ? — 
Yes. 

33429. And those were judicial tenants who had 
those rights secured to them under judicial decision ? 
— Yes. 

33430. Now, do I understand you rightly to tell 
the Commission that by the sale of this estate those 
rights were absolutely taken away from the tenants? 
—Yes, sir ; he reserved them all and sold them. 

33431. The tenants’ rights were rights of turbary 
to each holding? — Yes. 

33432. But outside of that the landlord had other 
bog? — Oh, yes, he might. 

33433. I want to know had he ? — I do not believe 
lie had any more than what they were using. 

33434. But a quantity of turbary remained in the 
landlord’s hands after the other portion was applot- 
ted out under judicial agreement to the tenants? — 
Yes, by the sale. 

33435. I am talking of before the sale. The ten- 
ants made judicial agreements about turbary ? — Yes. 

33436. Secured to them absolutely by the judicial 
agreement? — Yes, quite so. 

33437. Did any bog remain over from tliat in the 
landlord’s hands? — None whatever; the landlord re- 
served the whole of the bog. 

33438. There is a bog, and there were so many 
tenants, and each had their piece? — Yes. 

33439. I want to know did that cover the whole of 
the bog? — The whole of the bog. 

33440. And the landlord had nothing whatever 
after the tenants were fully provided by judicial 
agreement with turbary attached to their Holdings. 
Nothing left?— -Nothing left'. 

33441. And is your statement to the Commission 
this, that the tenants when they agreed to purchase 
were, allowed by the Estates Commissioners actually 
to lose their turbary rights? — Quite so. They lost 
their turbary. They ' had “to pay for it. Each man 
had to pay a certain ' amount who took turbary — on 
the average £5 to £10. 

,33442. When did this- sale, actually take place? — 
About eighteen months ago. ■ 

. „ 33443. Have the .ten ante made any communication 
"to the Estate's 'Commissioners? — Yes, by petition. 

■33444. Has it Iteen by letter ?— By letter. 

33445. Who carried on the .correspondence) ?— Mr. 
L^yth-’ ,. He . pj. Member, of Parliament for South 

33446. Have you seen any of the letters-?— I 
saw some of v t3iem. They { "eaid they ’Had them under 
Consideration, and/tHe inspector would i ? act on. town* 

3344-?; r Is -that" sihce^the ptirchase transactEoa P*r 


33448. But the land has not been vested in the 
tenants ?— Oh, no, it has not. 

33449. And the landlord has not received his money 
yet ? — No. 

33450. And you have it, as I understand, from the 
Estates Commissioners that there is an inspector going 
down to examine the whole thing ?— Yes. 

33451. And therefore you are crying out before you 
are hurt?— But at the present time you are paying 
3^ per cent, till the matter i3 forwarded by the 
Government. 

33452. That is a different question. This whole 
matter is now sub judice, and there is an inspector 
going down, and, therefore, it is not right to say 
that the tenants have lost, and have to pay for the 
thing? — Well, I hope not. I hope there may be 
some relief for them. 

33453. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The tenants thought 
that they had turbary when they bought the hold- 
ings ? — Yes. 

33454. And the landlord thought they had not 
bought the turbary ?— Yes. 

33455. Does the landlord say that he specially 
reserved it from the property he was selling? — It 
seems he did. 

33456. The tenants say, “ You included turbary in 
the holdings you sold us,” and the landlord says, “ I 
did not, and I am going to charge you extra for it.” 
That is the position ? — It is not even that the landlord 
said he reserved it, and that they said he had sold 
it, but the tenants would have a grievance inasmuch 
as. they were, paying rent before for it under the 
judicial agreements. 

33457. Yes, hut that is the position of the 
matter ? — Yes. 

33458. Sir John Colomb. — Have you ever seen an 
agreement for purchase between landlord and tenant? 
— Yes. 

33459. You know that the position of the tenant, 
as defined by the decision of the judicial courts, is 
that the tenant agrees to purchase on certain terms 
everything he has under his judicial agreement. Do 
you understand that? — Yes. 

33460. And that is* what the landlord and the 
tenant is bound to? — What I wish to say to the 
Commission is that these landed tenants purchasing 
got 4s. in the pound, and when they paid for the 
property they had other taxes put on them. 

33461. You are saying what I think you will find 
is no-t the case if they have a right to turbary under 
the judicial agreements? — Well, I hope so. 

33462. Mr. Sutherland. — -When you say these ten- 
ants were worse off now than before they purchased, 
would they be worse off? — No, but only that they 
were worse off if they had to pay an annuity, and 
that the. Government would not give them time. 

33463. And then in that case they would be worse 
off ? — Yes. They were led to 'believe 4s. in the pound 
would be of great value to them on second term rents’. 

33464. Mr. Kavanagh. — 'Who led them to believe 
that? — Some of themselves. 

33465. Sir John 'Colomb. — Then, having been given 
time, is it the difference between the landlord and the 
Government that makes you apprehensive — the land- 
lord might give time, and the Government cannot 
do it ? — No ; they cannot possibly. 

33466. Mr. Sutherland. — Then if the landlord" is 
so good, why not keep him? — We have been paying 
far too much for our . lands. I may mention this 
about the wants of the parish I represent. It is a 
mountain district, with about 700 families in it, 300 
of. -whom are living on small holdings -ranging from 
£1 to £5 valuation, and 200 from £5 to £10 valuation, 
and the tenants of large grazing ranches in the place 
have signified their intention of allowing these to be 
split up. In all there are about 1,100 acres or so, 
and in Laheen Peyton between'" 400 and 500 acres, and 
the tenant is prepared to give up that, with the excep- 
tion of -what would make a reasonable holding for him- 
self, as he finds it is not in any way profitable to 
him, as he is depending on the country to get grazing, 
and he said that if he had a small holding it would 
be far more profitable tbhim. Then there is an- 
other in Aughacashfel; -a grazing farm under a very 
small rent, about : 300 *acreg, and the owner ie. pre- 
p ared to sell -that 'holding to the Congested Districts 
Hoard, for .distribution aapbicg those small holders. 

. 33467. ■Mr; - l SuTHERhA'ito.— Is .it ■ ip, a congested dis- 
triefc?^Hdk. : And then there are. two farms at pro* 
sent . in the market — Anghamore and Drumrookill, 
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Apr. 25, 1907. one of 103 acres and the other of 173, and those two 

,, -TTT are not in the congested portion of the perish. One 

nu’.uictaei other farm, Driney, is in that portion, and it 

ar er ‘ would he a great advantage to the district if those 

holdings were purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board. Then there are other small farms. Those 
farms might be greatly improved by migration. Then, 
as the other witness said, the parish is liable to the 
railway tax, and I heard the last witness say that 
the landlords are the payers of this tax by the reduc- 
tion of rent, but I can safely say that outside the 
guaranteeing area, rents are reduced as much, though 
they are not paying this tax. He says the rents are 
reduced more on account of the people paying the 
railway tax. Well, I do not think such a statement 
can be time, for I find that outside the guaranteeing 
area they are reduced on the average just as much 
as within it. 

33468. Are you charged with this tax ? — Yes, I have 
to pay it. 

33469. Is there any deduction for payment of this? 


—We pay it— Is. in the pound. Then I wish to refer 
to the want of drainage, which is badly required b 
my district. I have received a petition from the 
people which I hope the Commission will allow me to 
read. We have some rivers which badly need to be 
cleaned and scoured up generally in the district, and 
there are three or four rivers which are very badly b 
need of being opened, and, as I said, the evidence 
is sent forward to the Commission. The people 
are very poor in the district, and they cannot face 
it without assistance — some small assistance. There 
is a parish committee grant, and if that could be en- 
larged it would benefit the parish very much, as there 
are 700 families in it, and if it was doubled these 
things could be faced, and it would make great im- 
provements practicable. If the Congested Districts 
Board would give us £100, or anything like that it 
would be a great improvement. For the last three 
years our Parish Committee has got £50, and if it 
were increased to £100 it would help the district very 
much. 


Mr. John M'Cabe examined. 


33470. Chairman'. — You are a farmer ? — Yes. 

33471. Where do you reside? — At Gorteenmore, 
Carrigallen. 

33472. What size is your farm? — Twenty Irish 

33473. Sir John Colomb. — What do you reckon that 
in statute ? — Thirty-two. 

33474. Chairman. — What is your valuation? — £14 
os. I have two small farms, one at £8 valua- 
tion, and the other £6 5s. They are under the one 
landlord, and they are near each other. They run 
beside each other ; and they are under the one land- 
lord. 

33475. The two of them twenty acres together? — In 
or about twenty acres. 

33476. Mr. Sutherland.— Is there a house on them ? 
— No house on one. 

33477. Chairman.— What sort of land is it?— It is 
both grass and crop. It is bad land, too. It is as 
7 */!™ su PP ose there is in Leitrim. 

TAnM fT 1 , y0U Could mana S e to live on it?— I 
could if I had no rent to pay. 

T UPS' What is 15s- 6 <1. I don’t suppose 

1 an J renfc at all in fair play. PP 

™ Wllat ? ~ In fa i r P^y I don’t think I could 
P |Z y 16nfc ’ ? xce P.t what would be very little. 

reare 4 ! ;n^? W i g r haVe 7°^ 136611 on it1 ~ l have been 
reared on it, and I am forty years of ace, and I am 

had k o^v W + ltl my fa i' her since 1 was twenty. They 
had only ten acres first and they paid £8 Is The 

as - k " a 

£™ P \ hi " and w. e °* 

received by'graTidfathers^mm’ 11 ^’ 11068 from Aj nerica 
No. Hardly SfSr £?" th “ r .tP-fnd-duMren ?_ 

dren before they many, from their broth™ thelr . ohil - 
or daughters or sons. ^ - lr br °thers or sisters 

east portion* 1 of ^ounty^tom t This south ' 

congested, as the neonlo ahould ^ counted as 

as in the congested districts ln • t ' 113 locality 

valuations are under * iv? d the ma )onty of the 
this country more than anythin* 11148 !! .?° uld im P r ove 
could be started as an indS’ bu ™ing 

great use. The landlord of this esta^ w r al8 ° ^ of 
„ for e.ie 


purchase, and it was believed by the tenants that 
they could have got it for much less. He now oSers, 
under the Act of 1903, to sell to the tenants at 4s! 
reduction in the £ on second term rents, and 5s. 
on first term rents. The Whyte estate was sold at 
thirteen years’ purchase under the Ashbourne Act, 
and the Nicliol estate at seventeen and a half years' 
purchase under the same Act, and some of the tenants 
find it difficult to pay their rents even with this 
reduction and a decadal reduction since. Most of the 
tenants in this country get their rent from America, 
as it would be impossible for them to make it out of 
the land. 

33486. How many years’ purchase would that be?— 
I suppose 23 or 24 years’. I think about that. That 
is the way the landlord offered it anyway. I was 
listening to him. 

33487. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Twenty-one years ago he 
offered it at 20 years’ purchase ? — Yes ; there is a man 
in court that has a letter of that time to that effect, 
and it is in court if you want to see it. 

33488. He had to pay 4 per cent, on his purchase 
money that time?— Yes; that was the Ashbourne 
Act. 

33489. And now 3^. That makes a difference?— 
res ; it is a long time since. 

33490. Had the tenants been into court? — They had 
not been into court at that time. 

53491. Was it an old rent?— An old rent. 

33492. And have the rents been reduced since?— 
res. 


53494. Now what is your valuation ?— £14 5s. 
33495. Then would you be able to tell bis lordship 
here in the chair that as a rule the rents are lower 
than the valuation ?— Yes, that is right, 
rent?— Yes^ 6 Valuation is actually higher than the 

33497. Well, have you heard of sales at about 20 
years purchase formerly ?— Yes. 

33498. Do you know that it was 20 years’ pur- 
chase on the valuation that was higher?— It was 
giving the tenant a chance. 

33499. Chairman. — Now, if it was 20 years’ pur- 
chase on the valuation, were the rents then lower 
than tlie valuation ?— My rent, or rather my father’s, 
Z*l more twenty years ago than what I pay now. It 
j a i 30ut e Y® n- held ten acres twenty years ago 
and it was £8 valuation and £8 Is. rent. 

mS?' Si L Jo** C°k>mb.— T he valuation now is 
o th x 8 i? Twenty years ago it was £8 Is. 
roc v,oivi ^ on one particular farm 

j We did not hold two farms twenty years 
® ’ .po , one \ was valuation and the rent 
■Wino %’ if nd thei ; e would be very little difference. 
Th ?' U * h * t «» M>t on that is notvl- 

“at is £6 on that now. 

£8 to £6 ThCn the rent haS Come d °wn?— Yes, from 

Hmo^ 94 v^ ir d j HN . Colomb — L et me ask you about 
7°V a ' d llBie 'burning would be a great ad- 
if it fo lii m ? an that f* would give employment, but 
It it could be bought and given “to the tenants to be 
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put on the land after draining. Draining is the first 
thing we want. 

33505. You tell me, that years ago, when you were a 
bov, lime was put on the land? — It was. 

33506. And did that stop after the Act of 1881? 
—That stopped since the help got scarce in our 
county, or the land got worse. 

33507. Who had the limekilns? — There were plenty 
of them — every farmer had his own. 

33508. So that was in the old days ? — They used the 
lime-burning because they had turf in those days. 
Now we have no turf. 

33509. There was a lime-kiln on your land ? — Yes. 

33510. There were several lime-kilns in this district ? 
—Yes. 

33511. And the tenants would buy all their lime out 
of the kiln, would not they ? — In some cases. 

33512. Who kept the kilns going in those days — 
who were the men who had the kilns — were they 
tenant farmers like you that had the limestone in 
their land ? — Yes. 

33513. And they sold the lime? — They sold it. 

33514. Now, tell me this. They have ceased burning 
lime— they have no kilns going? — It is burned in 
some places, but people are not fond of paying for 
it and putting it on the land, and the land gets so 
wet in tiie bad seasons that the lime is no use. It is 
no use without draining the land. 

33515. And was the draining better and the lime 
better in the old days when you were a boy? — Yes. 
Twenty years, and I may say twenty-five years ago or 
so, it was better, and twice as good a crop. 

33516. And do you consider the land is going back ? 
—It is, certainly. 

33517. And why have the drains gone bad? It was 
drier because the drains were there in the old days ? — 
No; it belongs to the season. The season was drier 
twenty years ago than it is now. 

33518. You say the climate has changed? — Yes. 

33519. When you were a boy working with your 
father did he do much drainage? — He was the most 
part of his time at it. Yes. 

33520. And since that you have been most of your 
time draining ? — I have not made a drain these 
fifteen years, and I have not the time. I was help- 
ing my father to work twenty years ago. He could 
not afford to pay a man. 

33521. And why, when your father died and you 
had to carry on, did you stop drainage? — I carried 
■on for him for years before he died, and I had a 
younger brother who assisted my father and he worked 
and so did I, and we would have more crop on ten 


33522. And now you get no crop at all? — I must 
pay a man now in the spring time, and sometimes 
you can’t get him if you give him 5s. a day. 

33523. Have you any sons ? — I have a young fellow 
twelve years of age, but I have not any son working 
on the land. 

33524. The only help you get is from your brother? 

I get no help from my brother. 

33525. And is your case very much the same as 
the case of the small men all round about putting 
hme on ? — Yes, most of them have the same story to 
tell, and I know that long ago the tenants spent 
their time in draining and putting lime on their 
land, and they do not put it now. Yes, and mending 
part of the time — I dO' not s<ay all the time. 

33526. And now there is neither drainage going on 
nor putting of lime on the land? — And it wants more 
drainage. 

33527. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — .What sort of 
drams—open drainB? — An open drain is no (rood 
in land, because you could not labour the land when 
Tnere would be open drains in, and without labour we 
ould not live. Well, with regard to the change the 
iana is actually wet. I remember in our own land 
• , 6 . re Wa f a large field, and now the greater, part of 
« is rushes, although it was the best field we had. 
inat was all through the change of climate, and 
“ n j he - lp but to drain it: - Tlle mos t important 
18 drainage and lim,e. I remember reaping 
+ Cr ° Ps ° f oats °' ut of the same field in succession 
™ V WO x Cropt i °! potatoes, and now a second oats 

T° r,h lhe “““s- Th “ >“»“■ -»<* 
arolSd' * ° n my falm onIy ' for six ^ llea 

drS? 8 ?''? 1 ?- till had is 


33529. I think you said turf was not available for 9R icu^ 
burning lime? — Yes, because we could not burn any p ’ 
lime now, for we are not able to keep the fire up. The Mr. John 
turf that was used here we got out of bogs beside M'Cabe. 
us. We did it for 100 perches before the landlord’s 
men sent us off. It was in their estate, and there was 
no outgoing on our side except an odd amount. 

33530. It was a neighbouring estate ? — A neighbour- 
ing estate and a neighbouring county to boot. 


33531. And was there a charge made then? — Yes, 
and it was very good to get it at that. And a new 
man took that farm from him, and he no longer gave 
the power to cut it, but kept it all for himself. We 
paid this con-acre rent to his tenant, and the tenant 
put it in his pocket, and the landlord knew nothing 
about it. And the landlord found out that he was 
selling the turf, and he took us up to the High Court 
in Dublin without our knowing anything about it-, 
and he took up about seventy tenants, and made them 
pay about 13s. or 14s. costs. 


33532. The tenant of a neighbouring estate was 
selling the turf to you ? — Yes. 

33533. And then the landlord discovered that? — 
Yes. 

33534. And he objected to it? — He objected to it. 

33635. And he took legal proceedings against you? 
— He did, and we paid our way there, and it was not 
us that he had a right to prosecute, only the man 
that sold it to us. 

33536. He took an action at law ? — Yes ; they took 
an injunction restraining everybody from cutting 
turf there, and restraining also the party that was 
selling it, from selling it by the bag or crate or any- 
way. 

33537. And then you had to go a distance ?— We had 
to go to twenty times farther — six miles away, and 
that was not, I believe, more than about a quarter 
of a mile — about fifty perch. 

33538. Is there an abundance of turbary where you 
are cutting it now ?— ’ There is, in the County Long- 
ford, but we have to pay! for it, and it is just six 
miles. 

33539. 'Sir John Colomb. — Do you think that the 
young men of those days were more inclined for work 
than they are now ? — I know very well what old people 
could do then. They were the best workers. I know 
that when I wrought with my father I could do a 
day’s work and take my rest, but I cannot take much 
now. I must work day and night or not he in it. 

33540. Do you think the old men were the hardest 
workers ?— W ell, I don’t say hut they were. That is 
true. 

33541. I mean do you consider that the old men 
when young were better workers than their sons are 
now? — Well, I do not say they were, but it was 
easier to make money. It was easier money ; there 
was a better price for everything twenty years ago. 

33542. But looking back to the time when you were 
a young man, and looking at things now, do you 
think fathers kept their sons more at work in the old 
days ? — And the fathers must make them work or 
they won’t be paid out, and the young people are 
more industrious than in those days, and they know 
that they must work at home or some place else if 
they must earn a shilling. 

33543. ■Chairman. — Do you say that you got seven 
crops of oats from that farm ? — I did, with my father. 

33544. Seven in succession ? — Seven in succession — 
one after the other. Well, that wag an exceptional 
field in one farm. 


33545. Were you altogether surprised to see the 
rushes? — The seventh was better than the second. I 
had it broken all up, one field after another. I had 
it broken, this particular field, and the second crop 
now out of the same field was not a bit better than 
the seventh twenty years ago. And 1 was talking of 
it to farmers, and they told me that the fifth crop of 
oats was better than the seoond. The second crop of 
oats, after taking two crops of potatoes out of the 
land, is a poor one. It is hardly worth the labour. 

33546. Did you put manure into the land? — My 
father had only ten acres, arid could not have very 
much manure on it, and I used to buy manure. I 
do have to mow a fourth of the land to have hay 
enough for the cattle to add to the manure I have to 
put on one field. 

33547. There was not very much manure in these 
days? — No, and yet it went on producing good crops. 
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33548. It went on producing those marvellous crops ? 
— I think it was the seasons of the year that did it. 

33549. Do you mean that one, two, three, four 
years you grew oats in the same field ? — My father 
grew seven one after the other after two crops of 
potatoes. 


CONGESTION' IN IRELAND. 


33550. Mr. Sutherland. — Was that reclaimed land ? 
— No, it was good land ; no reclaimed land would do 
that. I suppose they took the good out of it, and it 
will never be good again. The good is gone out of 
it. 


Mr. Thomas Smyth examined. 


33551. Chairman. — You come from the same side 
as the last witness ? — Yes ; from Drumhreanlis, Cur- 
rigallon. 

33552. You might deal with your first point, hut 
you need not go into the question of flooding ? — There 
are 100 Irish acres of land in Killahurk which could 
be used for the relief of congestion. There are 300 
or 400 acres of beg land on the Maguire estate which 
would largely benefit the people of this locality if 
judiciously worked by such a body as the Congested 
Districts Board. Is that all I need say ? 

33553. I think that is all you can tell us? — Well, 
there is more land than that. There is a grass farm 
of eighty acres, the tenant of which lives at Granard, 
County Longford, where he has several large farms. 
There is another in Dramsilla which is held dv a man 
living in the County of Cavan, and lie has two or 
three large farms unoccupied. 

33554. Yes? — I know a family who from 1868 to 
1893 have received upwards of £400 from the Colonies, 
and with the exception of £100, this money has all 
gone in rent to the landlord. I can also give details 
of three or four other cases where remittances from 
America alone keep the tenants in their homes. I 
believe it could be clearly proved that half or more 
of the rents of this locality are paid by this means. 
This money is concealed as much as possible. 

33555. What do you mean by “this money is con- 
cealed ” ? — The people who get this money from abroad 
conceal it as much as possible, and give it to be under- 
stood that it is the result of their own efforts. I 
knew a man six or seven years ago, who was two 
years evicted out of his place, and lie had no title 
in it, and his son, a hoy of 16 or 16^ years of age, 
went to a neighbour’s house one morning, and said 
that his father had sent him for the loan of a pound, 
and he would pay it to him. And he got the pound 
and he went to Scotland, and sent his father some 
little sum of money, and got on, and from that to this 
that man is as safe as any other man in our parish 
owing to the efforts of his children. 

33556. I do not quite follow that?— 1 The men was 
evicted out of his place for two years, and it required 
getting a summons to petty sessions to clear him 
away, but he was let remain on it, and his eldest son, 
a chap 16 or 16£ years of age, rose up one morning 
and went to a neighbour’s house, and said his father 
sent him for the loan of a pound, and he would pay 
him on Friday, and he got the pound, and when he got 
it he ran away to Scotland, and never went back with 
the pound to his father’s house, and sent home some 
money for him, and afterwards he got out his bro- 
thers and got on in the world, and from that to this 


that man and his family are just as safe as any 
neighbour. 

33567. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did you say that 
he remained in Scotland or went to America ? — No, I 
did not say that. 

33558. He remained in Scotland? — They remained. 
The three boys are still away. 

33559. 'Chairman. — They are in Scotland ?— No ; 
there are two in London and one in Scotland. 

33560. They are not in Ireland? — They are not in 
Ireland. 

33561. And those three boys continue to send money 
to their father? — I cannot say that, but I say that 
they sent him enough to make him as safe as any 
other man in the locality. 

33562. They made up between them enough money 
to put their father in more comfortable circum- 
stances ? — Yes. 

33564. But you say that it is concealed as much as 
possible ? — Yes. 

33565. What is the particular objection the people 
have? — They do not wish it to be known. I knew a 
man who lived in the neighbourhood of a country 
post office. The sheriff and his staff arrived one 
morning to evict him ; this man asked the sheriff 

to postpone the eviction while he would be sending 

to the post office, which he did, and his messenger 
got in the post office a letter from the man’s 

daughter in America, and in the letter £27, which 

paid the sheriff and settled the eviction. In years 
when this girl returned from America she told, 
among other things, of the £27 that was lying in 
the post office waiting for her father, yet in all those 
years her father never told me. 

33566. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your reply in 
answer to the point that Lord Dudley, the Chairman, 
draws attention- to is that the people have an idea 
of keeping up their self-respect and standing in the 
locality, and do not wish their neighbours to know 
that they required help from abroad?— That is the 
very thing — that is the very point. 

33567. Sir John Colomb. — -How do you reconcile 
that with this — that everybody is living mainly on 
money from America? — They could tell you the same 
if they were to do it. 

33568. We have been told that everybody was living 
on money from America, so why should there he any 
concealment— why did not that man tell about the 
money that came into his own family? You mean 
that they don’t like to tell, though everybody knowi 
that everybody else is living on money from America, 
is that it? — Yes, everybody knows. 


Mr. Thomas Flynn examined. 


—You appear for Father King 


33569. Chairman. - 
— Yee. 

33570. Father King was not able to come ?— He wa 
not. 

33571. And he asked you to come? — Yes. 

33572. I think you had better read Father King 
evidence?— One estate, the townland of Kilgarif 
which is partially a grazing ranch, was purchase 
about five years ago by the Congested Districts Boar< 
but nothing has been done as yet to relieve the coi 
gestion. Two estates have been purchased by the Lan 
Commission under the Ashbourne Act, end two oth< 
estates are at present in the hands of the Estates Con 
missioners. One estate has recently been purchase 
by, the Estates Commissioners at a price- averagir 
from about eight to twenty years’ purchase, but n< 
thing has been done so far to relieve the congestio 
on this or on the other estates. This parish - comprisi 
about sixteen small estates, and the number of hol< 
iHgf ** about 440. The whole parish is congestec 
and .about three-fourths of the holdings are unec* 
nomic. There are no available means other than ti 


promotion of industries to benefit the condition of 
the tenants living on those holdings. 

33573. Sir John Colomb. — Is this your own evi- 
dence or Father King’s ?— Well, it is both. 

33574. Are they mixed up ? — Well, we are of tils' 
one mind on this. I am of opinion that the condition 
of the people of this parish could he vastly improved 
by the following means: — The purchase of their hold- 
ings by the Congested Districts Board or Estates Com- 
missioners, the development of the industrial re- 
sources of the district, as the district abounds much 
in coal and iron ore ; the construction of the necessary 
means of transit, as the absence of railway communi- 
qation obliges fanners to dispose of their products in 
the neighbourhood to dealers who double their- money 
m profit by disposing of them in some of the large 
market towns, and the construction, of a woollen f ac- 
tory, as this is a great wool raising district, might . 
he the means of establishing a great industry here. 
Through the Congested Districts Board we got a. loan 
-^hout eighty or a hundred spinning wheels in the 
parish, and they sent a weaver here some years agO; 
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V the weaving industry. If there was any 33596. That particular one?— Any of them. My ^,r. 

,. h o taoght the^weavngir ifc had ^ belief is that they will all go away agam as fast as 

iuea WO uJd be” a very profitable business, as this they came. m vn , 

V0V wS-erowing district. 33597. Why ’-Because some of the districts are «. 


, a great wool-growing district. . , , 

S^Y^f 'mv torf”* SP “ ° ' JI598. Why!_You have to buy in everything. Yon 

?e *W7fi Compared with Foxford ?— Yes. have to buy oilcake for the calves some substitute 

Sw How aSut the prices ?-Well, I do not for the milk,- if vou take and send it to the creamery. 


XW77 How about the prices ?— Well, I do not lor the milk, it vou take ana sena it po ww 
, the nrices We do not sell any of the and the price of the milk. You will have to buy 

know about the P^fes. vve ao noi sex ay r {or the h and the money 


•'SI 4 Yoo’dl tato w. cannot will all go out, and you nave not your c.ivea 

press ; 'but the, weave it thrives. It la not “ i“ th.^toTto to. creanrety 

-■* - ■—'-“v - - yo^-by 4 ^/;” UW.S2SV2 SE 

loom. ,, an im. money than you had before when you tried to do it 

3358°‘ Were any of them anxious to get an im j do not . l take the things in this 

b "t 1 i-bjr Tis-% sf «? sj 

a?lf«T?h.“re ought to be a «. .You get butter at, say 8d, per- 


use. butter back again for the house, and the money 
cannot will all go out, and you have not your calves fattened 


think we have got about 100 of the spinning 
from the Congested Districts Board. 


“Sal. You were aaytog that tae ou^ht tote a Q— ££ K 

woollen mill m the district?— les , I oo not think P > . ,,, f milk. And you have a pound 


ttei^could anything done that would l^nefit the ^meUme^d. for your a J}°you 

a ,„ge wool products in the ih. X S 2? r^rytt^S 

l0 S IS 8 !, there wator-p.werl-Oh, any amount ““ 


the Shannon, Lough Allen, and the Yellow River. 


creameries. It is all a pecuniary affair. 

33601. Where is the market for your butter?— In 


gl J?nT wt t e ZL °i y C DeSS- Enniskillen we sell our butter. We got 10d. a pound 


about the woollen mill? — We wrote to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture about it. 

33586. You wrote to them ? — Yes. 

33587. And asked them to equip the establishment? 
—Yes. 

33588. And what was the reply ?— The usual reply— 
•that it would be considered at some future date. 
33589. And have you had any further reply ? — No. 
33590. And have you applied to the Congested Dis- 


last year, and 10£d. for butter in Enniskillen, and 
seldom is it up to lid. from the creamery. 

33602. Chairman. — What is the most ? — I only went 
one year — I sent it only once. 

33603. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I f you got lOd. 
a pound for your buttor it would be obviously profit- 
able to make your butter yourself? — I believe, my 
lord, it would 'be e profit for 9d. 

33604. You make a pound of buttor from three 


-tricts Board ? No. ,. , , , 0 . gallons of milk. If you keep your milk at home and 

33591. Where does the district lie fra make the butter yourself you get lOd. a pound for 

the east side of Lough Allen, north of Drtimehambi ’ buttermilk besides. I» 

town, along the Slieve-an-ienn mountain. And ...ti,., :* 1—VpJ. mv lord 

are in want of some roads. We would have uo road Z- r .w /v. n «p _TA,, S av the butter, if 


are in want of some roads. We would have uo roa 
"but one only the Congested Districts Board gave i 
a small grant for bridges and roads. Now, we had a 


33605. Sir John Colomb. — You say the butter, if 
brought to Enniskillen sells for lOd. a pound, but 


a small grant for bndges and roads Now , we naa an ^ ^ b and will have ^ deduct all 
application put before the Distant &uncil showing «penses I-Ttey ere very little-just ordinnry 

J«t there were eighty tollies that get out bones.^ifflefore at market yon have oily to pay for 

there, and the District Council had no money, and the .. butter J 


mere, ana tne uasirict council nuu no money, uuu um t _ 

‘Congested Districts Board gnve ns £400 or £500 for How do yon send it away- 

-one road some years ago. There were no roads m the - 

•district except one till the Congested Districts Board 33607. And there is no butter 
•came in end aided the parish. Only lining paper. 


33606. How do you send it away — in boxes? — Yes. 
33607. And there is no butter wrapper used? — 
Only lining paper. 

33608. And then you have the carriage by railway ? 
— Nothing at all. Last year, I know, I had 57 s. for 
the butter. 

33609. You get lOd. a pound in Enniskillen ? — Yes. 
33610. How much do you make out your expenses ? 
I do not oount anything for expenses. Are not ordi- 
nary people working for themselves, 

33611. You take it in your cart ? — Yes, and churn 


33592. Is there anything else that you want to 
•say? — Nothing else, except migration — plenty of land 
available in County Leitrim. 

33593. The woollen mill seems to be the principal 
•thing? — Yes, and a larger grant to the Parish Com- 
mittee. They have done a great deal of work with 
the very poor people. It has been a great improve- 
ment to the very poorest, and there were 90 applica- 
tions for the last £70 that camo, but they could 


-only entertain 48. We are to get a larger grant it and all. 


this year for dairy purposes, and the making of nice 
dairies would be a great benefit and great encourage- 
ment. 

33594. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You mean 
cottage dairies? — Yes, my lord. 

33595. Chairman.— Have you a creamery? — Yes, 


33612. And is there a certain day for the butter 
market ? — Yes, Tuesday. 

33613. And you have to get a cart and horse that 
will bring you to Enniskillen ? — Yes. 

33614. And surely that comes out of the profits of 


and my opinion is that creameries are not going to the butter, because it is loss of time? — Oh, the horse' 
■stop here. time — yes ; but it is counted good business. 

The Commissionert adjourned. 
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SIXTY-NINTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 26th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

In the Board Room, Workhouse, Mobil], County Leitrim. 

Present:- The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, G.c.v.O. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir J 0H » 
Colomb, K.C.M.Q. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, q.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell - 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.L. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter CaLLAN, Esq., Secretary. 


Apr. 23, 1807. 


Sir Francis Mowatt (in ihe chair).— Before we 
proceed to take evidence I have been requested by 
my colleagues to acknowledge the receipt of an 
address of welcome from the poorer classes of Mohill 
to the Commission. I wish to say that we are very 
much obliged to you for your good opinion and for 
your welcome, and we hope quite as much as you 


can that the result of our inquiry may be for the 
benefit of the district. We have also a resolution 
from the Secretary of the Mohill Union that relates: 
to the genera] inquiry, and I need not say that it 
will have our consideration with all other evidence- 
that is brought before us in the course of the inquiry. 


Newman^ 1 ' .v? 3 ? 16 : Sir f aANCrs Mowatt.— Y ou attend here, I 
think -deputed by the Leitrim County Council * 

00017 . Your residenco ic - 


Rev. Patrick Newman examined. 


i Mohill itself ? — Yes, for 


33617. Your residence is 
wer four years. 

33618 If you will indicate to the Commission the 
particular points on which you wish to give evidence 
and make a statement, we will ask you whatever 

-V* 5 7<m K ^tement proceeds. 

What is the first point yon wish to bring before the 
Commission ?— I am acquainted with the district that 

SliJwnnr ' ln till ™ pari£l ‘- 11 i6 th® Breandrum 
Electoral Division. That is a poor district, and can 
be improved by the Board if they look to the' drainage. 
c - bad , ? tate for ^ -want of drainage. 

drainage, are you referring to 
the big arterial drains? — Yes. B 

33620. And von would contemplate Chat the tenants 
rZlAh? w" VJ s ?*ll«r d "*" 1 ,tonl hold- 
°< the district were im- 
If ’fhJ? ■' abI » to drain, I should 

niKupal drains were improved, 
what is tlie drainage at present— is it a 

SS'w! 11 ? t‘ ? e f° ttom ° f 1 biI l!_A river. 
53622 What leads to that river overflowing? It 

geteeheMnp. Mud collects « it runs through^tL, 
«!s JSi " p ,m th » »‘»tor when UiTS 

tba " T “- Th “» wenld he 'a -growth 
heaff^i “of lal '“ the mins are 

?oS?n d g .°“‘ Si °“ 1,r ' “ d '*>“ ^ co“id“p°5 
ri^r^^^naUy ’fhothig 3 f nM’^ear^t<ryc.ar >T fn^ - tns^it 

- 33601. In your experience since yon have been h.™ 
l“ S fay “° a 7 “ r to d » 

33625. If that drainage were improved and the 

r 2 r ld f a wou]d ^ that the Congested 


get help to keep the principal rivers in proper work- 
ing order. 

33628. Upon that system of drainage have you any 
further observations to make -beyond bringing the- 
subject before us as you have ? — No. 

33629. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould it be 
difficult to get a sufficient fall for the improved 
drainage ? — No ; the fall is good enough. 

33630. It is a question of work ? — Yes. 

33631. You would desire that' some such body aa 
the Congested Districts Board would have efficient 
authority to improve drainage of that class?— Yes. 

are aware that there are many legal 
difficulties in the way at present. 'Do you know that 
as the law stands it is exceedingly difficult to get 
drainage promoted in the country ?— Yes. 

33633. Besides the river drainage, what about field 
drainage ?— That would not be so difficult. The indi- 
vidual tenants could attend to that if the main drains 
were m proper working order. 

33634. Do you think it would be a public advantage 
+ 1 * 6 * we ?T . s< >™e facilities to enable industrious 
tenants to obtain loans at reasonable interest to drain 

SXTniiSi'T^'"" 11 “ b « “ « d ™***> 

. Mowait— Are you speakihg.of 

Thc^f hp"*™! “A 0 ’ ■ «*‘ Strict I-It’h, varied. 

There is Ml and there is valley. 

coSS>Zy 1. P "‘ ° f " , ” S lh " w * h flat 

drSSw M< " t 5*1- -R'- C’DoiiWELL.— If these field 
E sosstracted in your dietrici into a proper, 
ta^wmMK, 5 ™ 1 ””“ d » that ilie condition of the 
,55a ^ ld improved !_Yes. 

‘f* 1 tb » ,a ™» ** i»- 

SB9 Vnvf drainage (-They wonld. 
eoh wL.L ™ , h drainage is carried cut it is diS- 

tent ? ft j fi Urage a- ® rl<:u * rure *° -any considerable ex- 

P°° r district to which you 
Eeitifr : describe f-Not very much, but I 
flooded from tite*™* ° f ^ ^ “ ead ° W 

th<P!ri strict ljjv ; r 1 lal S € population still in 

very voune wif 1 !,. * ar S e ; the old people and the 
to leave 8 Thev^ g0fc up manJl °od they have 

are no indnstol +w 1 get W ,° rk at TJiere 

are not required 1 OW J. farms are 6ma11 ’ the 7 
work to hel-n +>.<»’ * nd i ^ ave to go away to get 
ZZ r P the peop]e at hom ® to keep their hom«. 
were promoied°^ *^ at if -arterial drainage 
agriculture uid ™ ^° 11 su ?8 est there would be more 
gricuiture and more employment?-! don’t know if 
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there would be more agriculture, but it would 'be more 
profitable. , 

33643. To whatever purpose the Land was turned it 
would be well to have it drained ? — Yes. 

33644. Sir John Colomb, — There has never been any 
attempt made in this district to deal with the main 
drainage you speak of ? — There has been a little done. 

33645. Whom was that done by and when ?— There 
was some done this spring. I don’t know who got 
it done. . . , 

33646. There was an improvement- made to a mam 
-drain? — Yes. I saw a main drain cleaned. 

33647. There has been no new work done within 
vour knowledge ? — No new drain opened. 

33648. Do you think that where the land abutted on 
the main drain the people in combination could clear 
the drain, each his own .bit 1 — It was not done in that 
■way, but I saw some people from the neighbourhood 
working as I passed, but I don’t know who had them 
working. . , . ... 

33649. I presume if a mam dram were made for 
the benefit of a half-dozen tenants whose land it 
passed through it would be a reasonable thing to 
expect that each tenant benefited by that main drain 
should afterwards keep it clear each season? — Lt 
would be reasonable that they should contribute to- 
wards it. . 

33650. I mean to clear it— if it gets choked with 
•weeds and rushes, each tenant profiting from the 
Congested Districts Board having made this drain 
should undertake every year to clear it according ae> 
required so as to keep it in working order ? — I would 
say that if there were a very heavy expenditure it 
would be hard to expect them to incur it in part, 
and. it would be reasonable to give them some help. 

33651. Suppose it meant a week’s work for . each 
tenant, would you think that too heavy? — I would 
not. 

33652. Much would depend on the nature of the 
work and what was required to be done? — Yes. 

33653. If it was a question of each tenant giving 
a week’s work to maintain his particular part of the 
main drain you would think it quite reasonable that 
the Congested Districts Board before doing the work 
would make and insist upon that agreement? — Yes. 

33654. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is your next 
•point? — Part of this Breandrum Division is very 
much in need of roads, and tenants should be assisted 
to get a road in that large district where they have 
no road passing through. 

33655. No road or no good road ? — There is no 
road. In the winter season I don't know how the 
•poor people get market produce in or out. 


33656. Where do they find their market? — In i pr . 26 . 1907. 
Mohill. — 

33657. How far have they to go without a road Bev. Patrick 
until they touch the road coining into Mohill ? — Nawman. 
Their furthest point from a road would be about an 
English mile. 

33658. Is it that mile of road you are thinking of ? 

— The road I would say that would benefit the locality 
would be over two miles. 

33659. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— I suppose they 
can scarcely bring in carts to the fields at present? — 

In the winter season it is impossible. 

33660. So it is not easy for them to use a horse and 
cart? — No. Only one tenant in the district possesses 
a horse and cart. 

33661. But if there were a road, probably others 
would have a horse and cart? — I don’t know that they 
would. The holdings are small. 

33662. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Has the district ever 
applied to the Congested Districts Beard for assistance 
in the matter? — Not that I am aware of. 

33663. Nor to any local authority ? — I think they 
applied to the District Council to have a road made. 

33664. Do you recollect what answer they got? — 

No. . , 

33665. It was not pressed upon them very strongly 
or you would have recollected ? — They have the Caven 
and Leitrim Light Railway to contend with. They 
would have to put up a gatehouse, and they objected 
to the expense. 

33666. They objected not on the ground that -the 
road was not required, but- that they could not raise 
any money to help you ? — Yes. They, are very much 
in need of this road. It is very difficult to get 
through in winter. It is not difficult to make the 
road. It is a question of price. You could not walk 
through it in winter. 

33667. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— The road is re- 
quired to enable the people to .bring produce to mar- 
ket, manure the lands, and bring home the turf ? — 

Yes. They have the turf near them. In every other 
respect it would he an advantage. They find it 
very hard to bring out pigs, cattle, or anything to 
market. With regard to hay, I was recently speak- 
ing to a man in that district, and he said, “ If you 
don’t happen to have hay enough for your cattle you 
cannot get it in here.” He said, “We must sell our 
cattle before the winter comes ; we must have the 
amount of hay that the cattle require.” 

33668. Have they very small holdings along this 
particular district? — Fairly large. I don’t know 
what the acreage would be. 


Mr. Thomas F. Smyth examined. 


33669. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You represent the 
Mohill District Council? — I am the member of the 
Mohill District Council, and I am the Parliamentary 
representative of South Leitrim. In Mohill Union 
there are twenty-three electoral divisions. Of those 
twenty-three electoral divisions there are only ten 
scheduled as congested. The remaining thirteen are 
unscheduled, .although, as I have personal knowledge 
of the whole district, there is as much poverty in the 
thirteen districts non-scheduletl as in the ten that are 
scheduled. 

33670. Is it certain large holdings, or what we call 
enriching areas, which have led to the thirteen not 
being scheduled ?— The large holdings raise the general 
valuation per head of the population. 

33671. Although a very large, number of the hold- 
ings are very small indeed? — Yes. In the Mohill 

Union there are 3,205 holdings under £4 valuation, 
■2,519 over £4 and under £10, and 883 over £10 and 
under £25, and only 141 over £25 valuation in the 
whole Mohill Union. 

33672. Mr. Sutherland.— Have you any suggestion 
to make as to how the exclusion of these divisions can 
be remedied — you know that the definition is statu- 
tory? — I have practical experience of the whole’ 
of. South Leitrim, and there ’is net a single portion of 
it, as far as I know, that should not- be scheduled as 
•congested. 

.33673. Sir John Colomb- — You are at present en- 
gaged .in representing t-q the Commission that the 
■standard of congestion is fictitious ?— Yes. .The 
whole of South Leitrim should be scheduled. The 


poor law valuation of the Mohill Union is £49,000. Mr. Thomas 
In that valuation the following towns and villages p. Smyth, 
are included : Mohill, Dromcd, Cloone, Carrigallen, 

Fenagli. There are six divisions of Carrick-on- Shan- 
non Union in my Parliamentary constituency of 
South Leitrim. Only one of those divisions, is 
scheduled as congested. That is Gortnacullen.< 

Those six divisions Cover an area of 26,931 statute 
acres. The poor law valuation is £16,493, according 
to a return supplied to me by the clerk of the Carrick- 
on-Shannon Union, Mr. O'Connor. Dealing with 
this particular district then, according to this return so 
supplied to me, there are 487 holdings under £4 valua- 
tion, 650 over £4 and under £10, 308 over £10 and 
under £25, and ninety -six over £25. Those divisions 
also -include the towns of Carrick-on-Shannon, 

Drumsna, and Leitrim. That will account for the 
larger unions. There is a portion of Bawn- 
boy Union in the Parliamentary . constituency of 
South Leitrim, but I am' very sorry that I. have not 
been able to get the figures as to this portion of my 
constituency; though I wrote endeavouring : to obtain 
them. ■ ' . 

33674. But you know , the district practically ?— Yes. 

I know from going through the districts that as much 
congestion prevails in those districts as in any of the 
districts scheduled as congested. 

33675. Most Rev; Dr. O’Donnell.— W e have got 
an actual return for each division of the number 
of holdings under £4 and under £10 valuation ?— 1 
Of course I-ha.ve-a fairly good knowledge of the dis- 
trict, as in addition to being a District Councillor for 
2 6 2 
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Apr. 26, 1007. Mohill, and representing the division in Parliament, 
,, ~ my business as an auctioneer brings me into contact 

FOmrib' 8 with tte SJnaI1 farmers of the district as regards 
* n- • selling meadows, selling farms, agricultural produce, 
and things like that ; and not alone does this whole 
Mohill Union need to be scheduled as congested, but 
the whole of South Leitrim. I don’t think there is a 
bit of it that I could take out. The divison comprises 
the Mohill Union, six divisions of -Carrick-on-Shan- 
non Union, and five or six divisions of the Bawnboy 
Union. 

33676. Mr. Kavanagh. — 'H ave you any suggestion to 
make as to the alteration of that definition of con- 
gestion which would bring in the whole of South 
Leitrim ? — From the existing circumstances, the num- 
ber of small uneconomic holdings, and the disadvant- 
ages suffered in many ways, the poverty in South 
Leitrim is such that the whole division should be 
scheduled. 

33677. But you know the present definition of con- 
gestion ? — Yes. That -is, dealing with holdings under 

33678. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t comes pretty 
close to that — thirty shillings per head of the popula- 
tion ? — I suppose so. 

33679. Mr. Kavanagh. — Y ou have no suggestion to 
make as regards an alteration in the definition ? — 
No. 

33680. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — B ut you do say 
that the authority dealing with congestion should be 
able to deal with it wherever they find it ?— That is 
the suggestion. 

33681. Mr. Sutherland. — A re you willing to go 
that length? — Yes. . 8 

33682. Would you, in your place in Parliament, 
support an amendment to give whatever body is in 
charge of the work of relieving congestion, discretion 
to schedule what is necessary ?— Yes. I would be glad 
to give a vote to have all South Leitrim scheduled. 

33683. You understand that there must be a general 
definition applying to the whole of Ireland, and that 
you cannot separate South Leitrim?— I quite under- 
stand that. 

33684. Mr. Kavanagh.— Y ou would rather schedule 
your whole county than enlarge the present area of con- 
gestion. ?— -Yes. N ot alone does South Leitrim require to 
be scheduled as congested, but different other parts of 
Ireland. For instance, part of the County Longford 
I know a good deal of it in business relations — 
should be scheduled as congested, hut is not. It does 
not apply to Leitrim or Connaught alone. It ap- 
plies all over. r 

33685. Sir John Colomb.— Do you apply that ob- 
servation of yours from your knowledge of special 
spots in Longford or to the whole of it?— To special 
parts of it. r 

33686. Could you indicate to the Commission the 
special P-arts of Longford that struck you in that 

' &Sh“" 

r vP 6 ??!' ^ O’Donnell — A round Drum- 

Imh the holdings are pretty small ?— Particularly 
anall and uneconomic. There are different parts of 
StZSPT 7 here , * here are !a rge tracts of bog 
?f d +W j" d - lfc J would ^ a ver y good thing 

Thev JrA^f JJ 8 f drAln6d * nd Panted with timber, 
they are not fit for any other kind of crops. 

33688. Sir Francis Mowatt— W hen you speak of 
the drainage, are you alluding to what I may call 
arterial drainage?— To arterial drainage, and the 
drainage of small holdings by the faranere themselves. 

33689. Would not you say if the arterial drainage 
Zt u* Wh0l > or P ar % at the public ex- 

holder might- very well he asked to make 
h r£ Ugh hls hoIdin ? in to the arterial 
drainage -—Yes. The great majority of them would 

L’Xn th ‘ t - 11 «*“* “ 

f'8 ht * at the tenants on their part 
Jould undertake to keep it clear ?_Yes, and if K 
a body it would only amount to a small 
& btlt Jt generally happens that what 
S bus i, nes * , 1S nobody’s business, and the . 

:r ight ^ ken up in ^ Bp™*- that it 


33691. That is the point, and , 


do you think that, having given several vn 
■ ants the advantage of arterial drainage, and hay 
ing made the necessary capital outlay, it would be- 
quite reasonable for the Board to have some power to 
compel the holders who are benefited to do the work 
in future ? — I quite agree with that suggestion. 

33692. Most ltev. Dr. O’Donnell. — "Y ou agree that 
there should be some organised effort to maintain the 
drainage? — Yes. 

33693. Sir John Colomb.— O n the principle that 
what is everybody's business is nobody’s business do. 
you want some central authority ? — Yes, to insist that 
it should be done, and I believe, speaking of the far- 
mers of South Leitrim, and of the parts of the 
country that I know, that if they got these facilities, 
■they would be glad to avail of them as far as they 
could. * 

33694. I suppose you corroborate the previous wit- 
ness, Father Newman, that there are places in this- 
district where the tenants and agriculture suffei- 
severely from the want of arterial drainage?— Yes. 
■Living at home, I see my father’s land, and othei- 
people’s in the district, flooded. There was no fall; 
for the water. South Leitrim is about one of the 
wettest districts in Ireland. You have rain here- 
when it is in no other part of Ireland. 

33695. Are there any official figures of the rainfall- 
does anybody keep rain gauges — can it be estab- 
lished that there is more rain here? — Yes. Mr.. 

Lauder, of Lauderdale, has a rain gauge, and other- 
gentlemen round about have them, too. A great deal 
of the land is very shallow, and wholly unsuited for 
grazing and meadowing, and only for the great care 
the small farmers bestow on it it would be impossible 
for it to produce crops at all. 

33696. Sir Francis Mowatt.— T hat is the land of 
which we have heard evidence during the last few 
days — the depth of the soil varies from 4 and 5 inches 
to 9 and 10 inches? — Yes, and in some cases it is 
practically less than 4 or 5 inches, and I believe that 
the cause of the burning of farms is that the 
people had no manure, and they used to burn the 
land to make manure to have ashes for it. It was 
the means of reducing the land to a great extent. 

33697. Upon those lands to which you refer, the 
cultivation by the tenant is for grass growing ? — Yes ; 
only for the great care they give to some of the land, 
m shallow places not fit for grazing and meadowing, 
they would not knock any crops at all out of it. They 
ore not able to carry grass or meadow. I have great 
experience of what the land is from letting small 
farms and meadows, and things like that. 

33698. What comes below— not rock? -Blue clay in- 
■a great many cases. 

33699. In cutting drains the blue clay is not porous 
at all ? — It is not porous. 

33700. On the other hand, would you leave the 
drain an open drain— I suppose that that blue clay 
makes a very good permanent ditch— it does not fall 
in at all?— Yes. 

wdf 701 ' Y ° U Cannot fiU with stones?— Not very 

33702. Therefore, if it is an open drain, when it 
gets through 4 inches of soil, it is a very good drain 

h Xt is a very W drain. 

33703. It has to be left open ? Yes? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— O ne oan readily 
understand as far as field drainage is concerned, the 

BoSTworte. ““ Pi ” t ~ Y "> 

From 3 'onr experience and observation, how 
would you suggest the carrying out of main drains' 
+L a i al drama g e « drainage on a large scale, either 
°l ^rs or the making of main 
Congested Districts Board, or some 
■ body like them, could be empowered by Act of 
tf „ g,ve loans f °r the arterial drainage 

of, a dj stnct it would facilitate very much, and also- 
th6y Would " et ‘hose powers' they should get 
iurther powers so that the farmers could avail of the 
keepR up alnaS€ ’ ^ W0U,d drain their holdings ancF 

33706. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou say power 
■* P v .5 n *° ma ke loans ; is it loans to any local 
authority ? To make loans on a large scale. 

33707 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell —W hich of these 
two would be the better course, the Congested Districts 
oa or a public body like that to make the drains. 
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or to advance the money to, say, the Rural District 
Council, so that the drain would be made by the local 
authority? — I don’t know. Either course would be 
equally good. I don’t want to give a preference to one 
course over the other. It would be a better thing to 
advance money to small holders. Unless you have 
arterial drainage carried out in a great many districts 
it would be practically useless for individual farmers 
to go on draining farms of land. There is no fall 
ior the water. 

33708. One can understand that if a district were 
large it could not be dealt with by one District Coun- 
cil?— No. It could not. 

33709. You should deal with two? — Or three, some- 
times. There are portions of three rural districts in 
South Leitrim — Mohill, Carrick-on-Shannon, and 
Bawnboy. 

33710. More than that. Take the boundary between 
Leitrim and Longford ; if drainage was being done 
there it might be necessary to deal with two County 
Councils ? — Yes. 

33711. Does not it look as if there should be some 
authority over the whole country or over large sections 
of the country in general control of this class of work ? 
—Yes. 

33712. You are aware that at present when people 
ask to have drainage promoted they are generally 
told to form a Drainage Board ? — Yes. 

33713. Do you know that that is a very expensive 
and troublesome course? — Yes. It is rather expensive 
to get it incorporated. 

33714. You could scarcely get a locality to take up 
that organisation? — In poor districts it might come 
very heavy on the people. People who have bought out 
their holdings, as happened in many cases in South 
Leitrim, have to pay drainage rates. Some of those 
tenants, although they got a reduction when they 
bought the land, practically gained nothing as they 
have to pay a drainage charge. The occupiers of the 
farm, having bought it from the landlord, have to pay 
drainage rates. I have known cases where a number 
of tenants got a reduction by buying their farms and 
it went afterwards practically to pay the drainage 
rates. 

33715. In making the bargain they scarcely ad- 
verted sufficiently to the incidence of this rate when 
they became purchasers? — They did not know that it 
existed, or that they would be liable to pay these 
Tates. Generally the landlords pay the drainage rates 
until the estates are sold, and then they fall on the 
individual occupiers. 

33716. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are not speak- 
ing of a rate imposed after the tenant purchased his 
holding, but of a rate which existed when he pur- 
chased his holding? — Generally the landlord has to 
pay off the drainage rate. 

33717. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are speak- 
ing of a rate which is being paid by the incoming 
proprietor? — It was for grants made afterwards for 
the construction of a drainage board. 

33718. 1 thought you meant that when they pur- 
chased their holdings they had not adverted to the 
fact that they would have to pay a drainage rate ? — 
No. The landlord would have to pay that ; but as a 
rule you will find that people who are living on pro- 
perties as judicial tenants are more anxious for those 
drainage boards to be got up than tenants who have 
purchased, because tenants who have purchased have 
to pay drainage rates. 

33719. If this drainage were undertaken on a large 
scale by a public body, from what you say of the 
natural reluctance of tenant purchasers to add to the 
rates and bring up the instalments almost to the 
* be preceding rent it would look as if it 
■would be necessary that the body promoting this drain- 
age should not expect the whole of the expenditure 
back again? — No. 

33720. Some of it should be a grant? — Yes. 

33721. Mr. Kavanagh. — There has been a Commis- 
sion sitting on this subject lately ? — Yes. 

33722. Was any evidence given from this locality 
before that Commission? — I think Mr. Wallace gave 
evidence as representing the" County Council. 

33723. I presume all this evidence was brought be- 
fore them, too?— It was. 


+L? 724 ' have already reported? — Yes. I si 

L-® report issued a week or two ago. The want 
™ in many districts is very marked. It is wi 
great difficulty that the people get in and out of thi 


districts. Roads are required to be made by the Con- ^. ir 
Rested Districts Board or by some other body, because ' ’ — 1 

at present the County Council or the different Rural MV Thomas 
District Councils have no power to make those roads. fl. Smyth. 
They are practically one-end roads going into the 
country with no outlet for them. I may say also as 
a member of the Mohill District Council that even if 
the County Council or District Council have powers 
to make roads the local public authorities would be 
rather reluctant to make too many new roads. At 
present the rates are very high. This portion of Lei- 
trim is in the guaranteeing area for the Cavan and 
Leitrim Railway, and the rates for that are now a 
shilling in the pound, and sometimes go up to two 
shillings ; so that the County Council and the Dis- 
trict Councils as custodians of the ratepayers’ money 
don’t wish to increase the rates further if possible; 
but in any case they have no powers to make those 
one-end roads 

33725. Sir John Colomb. — They could get power 
from the Local Government Board if they applied for 
it, but then remains behind your objection about the 
taxation ? — Yes. There is a reluctance to increase the 
rates, especially on account of the burden caused by 
the Cavan and Leitrim Railway. 

33726. Sir Francis Mowatt. — A general recom- 
mendation is that there should be more roads through- 
out your constituency ? — Yes, because I have extensive 
knowledge. I often went selling meadow in different 
districts, and very fortunately brought a bicycle, be- 
cause if I brought a trap or a car I could not get into 
the districts at all. I know of many different districts 
where roads are required to be made. 

33727. Is it your proposal that the expense of those 
roads should fall wholly on the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Partly, I would say. I would not expect the 
Congested Districts Board to do too much. They or 
some body like them should bear a portion and let 
the rates bear a portion. 

33728. There again you don’t express any opinion 
as to whether the roads should be actually constructed 
by the lending power or by the local authority ?— It 
should be constructed by those bodies and maintained 
afterwards by the local body. 

33729. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t is easier for 
the local body to undertake the construction of a road 
than of a drain ? — It would. 

33730. The legal difficulties are not so great ? — They 

33731. Don’t you think as regards these accommoda- 
tion roads the men who would be benefited could give- 
a large contribution in labour 1 — They would if they 
were employed to do it. There are many cases where 
small grants were given to Parish Committees by the- 
Congested Districts Board, and they gave a great deal 
of labour. ° 

33732 You have referred to tree planting ?— In dis- 
tricts where there are bogs and marshy lands it would, 
be very well if trees could be planted on them. 

S733. Planted for shelter or for improving the land. 
or ^timber purposes ?— For ail three reasons. 

33734 Sir John Colomb. — You say districts withi 
marshy land ; but as regards marshy land would it 
i °Vr 0lw , a 5? nslderab le outlay for drainage of that . 

s ° cease , be marshy a® to be fit for 
f Orel” g w ? ^ Y p^ n tod W0Uld ‘ B ahould be drained bd- 

33735. Do you anticipate from planting these area* 

“an" 

- ' as far 36 timber purposes are con- 

distriot SST* t ”” b ‘ r “ ge ““e i» the 

*"! !-Iu some districts 
It IS , but taking it all over there is a good deal of 
W 37 “ ?°^ th *>me districts there are 

? 7 ' Yo “' fi.raate planting I suppose for shelter- 
for the general improvemeut of the eoratiyt— 

33738. Do you think that ultimately it would be „ 
muuerative by reason of there being £ SK 
in the country ? — Yes, and it woull tor. theTJS 

s™ rt s’’*4 7 d“ ptio ” “ r “ her 

33739. Sir Francis Mowatt That imni:.. 

ten.™ planting I e.peot l-Particularl/i n 

33740. Ton were saying that there was very 
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timber in Leitrim. Is there any timber in the com- 
mercial sense : is anybody growing plantations of 
larch -or fir for commercial purposes? — With the ex- 
ception of some of the estates — I think I am right in 
saying Mr. Clements — no timber is sold except for 
thinning out plantations. Very little timber is sold 
for commercial purposes. Lord Harlech’s district is 
the only district I know where timber is sold for 
commercial purposes. It is in the Mohill Union, 
near Dromod. It is only sold to small local carpen- 
ters, who buy a few trees. It is not sent away, only 
just on a small scale. 

33741. Sir John- Colomb. — You contemplate drain- 
ing marshy ground in order to plant it? — Yes. 

33742. Having gone through the process and in- 
curred the expense of making that land cease to be 
marshy, do you think that planting woujd be the 
best way of getting value afterwards ? — I believe so. 

33743. Rather than grazing? — I believe so. 

• 33744. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Y ou contemplate the 
planting of lands now held by tenants ?— Yes. 

33745. Not the mountain sides that are of little 
use?— I certainly think that there should be some 
planting on the holdings of the farmers themselves, 
both for shelter and variety, if you like, and that they 
could have some timber for their own individual es- 
tates, as well as doing it on a large scale. 

33746. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Apart alto- 
gether from large plantations, don't you think it is 
a fact that on almost every farm there is a little 
angle of land practically disused which might with 
great advantage be planted with a shelter belt of 
trees ? — Yes. Unfortunately there is a great tendency 
on the part of some of the farmers instead of planting 
trees to cut them down. There is no tendency to 
plant, so that there should be encouragement by a 
large system of planting. 

33747. Don’t you think if that system were put in 
practice on a large scale there should be a public 
■authority to encourage the necessary care of the young 
plantation ?- — Yes, and to protect it. Unless it is well 
fenced it will almost immediately disappear. 

33748. Sir John Colomb. — Have you observed at all 
where land has been transferred from landlords to 
tenants there has been more tree cutting where there 
have been trees ? — I think as a general rule they are 
twice as anxious to cut the timber when it belongs to 
the landlord, because they think they are paying dear 
■enough for the land and wish to have every benefit 
that will accrue from the land. 

33749. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hen it has passed 
from the landlord to the tenants ?— They regard it 
with greater care, except in odd instances. 

33750. Tlie tendency to cut could only be altered 
by educating the public opinion of the district?— 


33751. Sir . John Colomb. — Do you consider that 
Uiere ought to be some process of instruction to 
instruct the people in remote districts as to the great 
necessity of trees and the great necessity of preserv- 
ing them when planted ?— Yes. 

33752. Mr. Sutherland.— A s in the case of drain- 
age you will admit that the success of this would be 
largely a question of the machinery by which it is 
carried out?— Yes. 

33753 What way do you propose that planting 
should be carried out ou a large scale ?— Some body 
hke the Congested Districts Board should have 
power to do it, and make grants for it. If they plant 
a district let them have the profits of it. Afterwards 
they could appoint some people as trustees to look 
after it and see that the trees and shrubberies were 
not interfered with in any way. 

33754. Sir John Colomb. — Whose property would 
the trees be ?— I should say they should belong to the 
Congested Districts Board, and they would appoint 
trustees to look after them. ■ 1 ^ 


33755. A certain amount of land would be take 
away from grazing for a period of twenty or thirt 
years. Would the farmers, the new purchasers, 1 
willing to give up that?— The small farms of th 
occupiers m Leitrim would not permit of their givin 
^at I refer 1 to * “ ^ b ° ggy and marsh y districl 


33756. They are in some person’s: possession ?— Yes, 
in a great many instances they are attached to a farm 
of land. 


i ^ 75V ^T 0uld ? he peo P le be wil ^ihg to have thei 
land withdrawn from grazing for a number of years 
mat is a question I cannot answer. 


33758. Have you any idea of what it costs per acre 
to plant trees? — I would say it would cost £50 p er 
acre to plant. 

33759. Would you put it at anything like that?— 
That includes the drainage for the Irish acre. 

33760. You must allow a tremendous sum for 
drainage? — There would be drainage and fencing in 
and general improvements and maintenance for some 
time, and the paying of the man in charge. 

33761. I am surprised you put it so high, because 
with only surface drainage it should bo done for 
about, say, £10 per acre ? — I would be delighted if* it 
could be done at that. 

33762. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is only 
too little experience in that line here to know much 
about the cost ? — Yes. In some cases where farms of 
land are sold I would advocate that they should be 
bought and the small holdings adjacent should be 
made larger. 

33763. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When holdings come 
into the market in the natural course they should be 
bought by the Congested Districts Board or some other 
board to enlarge small holdings ? — Yes. . 

33764. You limit your recommendation to holdings 
which come into the market in the natural course or 
are you contemplating anything like compulsory pur- 
chase of non-residential land ? — No, but, for instance, 
some four or five years ago the Jones Estate was 
sold in proximity to small farms, and if that had 
been bought by the Board and cut up into* small 
holdings it would make the small holdings more pro- 
fitable. I know of my own experience from selling 
farms as an auctioneer there may be a good farm of 
land sold, and round about it are small uneconomic 
holdings. If those farms were bought to enlarge the 
holdings of the adjacent holders I think it would 
improve the position of the small farmers in ques- 
tion. 

33765. That is to a certain extent done now by the 
Congested Districts Board? — Yes, but we have no 
experience of them doing it in Leitrim. 

33766. At all events that is what you contemplate? 
— Yes. 


33767. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean in cases 
where the land tenanted and untenanted is held by 
the landlord, in case of properties that have not been 
transferred to the Congested Districts Board?— The 
only reason I referred to the Jones Estate was that it 
was a large estate. I would suggest that when the 
owners were selling an estate like that they should 
be split up into farms and sold; those farms, I would 
suggest, should be bought by some board that would 
send down a surveyor to apportion it to the small or 
uneconomic holdings and make them larger. 

33768. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is on the as- 
sumption that they could agree with the vendor as to 
the price at which they should buy? — Exactly. 

33769. Sir John Colomb. — You mean that the Con- 
gested Districts Board or other authority, hearing 
that the property was going to be sold, should by 
private arrangement come in, or that they would 
go in and bid at a public auction against bidders? — 
If they could secure it by either public auction or 
private sale I think it should be done. 

33770. Take the case of a property having been 
bought by the Congested Districts Board and striped 
into economic holdings, still leaving some uneconomic 
holdings in the locality undealt with. In the course 
of time the occupier of one of these new holdings, 
trom one cause or another, wishes to sell it. Would 
you give the Congested Districts Board the right of 
pre-emption I could not say as regards that. 
Naturally, they would have some authority over it 
when they would buy it. 

33771. The Congested Districts Board having 
bought a property and done their best with the un- 
tenanted land, apportion it the best way they can, 
are forced by reason of the quantity of land being 
insufficient to leave some uneconomic holdings in 
that neighbourhood. In the course of time one of 
these new tenants, for one reason or another, wished 
to sell. My point is, in view of the uneconomic 
noldings being still in the district, would you give 
the Congested Districts Board or any authority power 
to exercise the right of pre-emption with a view to 
enlarging those small holdings in the neighbourhood 
still remaining ? It is a thorny question, and I don’t 
wish to press it too far, but when we get a witness 
like you we, wish. to. get all the information possible? 
Ail approve of the principle of preemption. 

Often if a landlord wishes to buy a holding from a 
tenant the Land Commission will determine the 
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value.. That may be the value of the land according 
to the Land Commission, but I have known cases 
where the right of pre-emption was exercised, and if 
the tenants were allowed to put it in the open 
market they would have got, more by competition for 
it. 

33772. Sir .Fbancis Mowatt.— You observe that 
that opens the way to their getting back again into 
very small holdings ? — Yes, it does, but there was 
another point, and that was where the Congested 
Districts Board would have any power over a tenant 
if that tenant wishes to sell his farm of land in the 
ordinary course of events, the incoming tenant should 
be bound to the Congested Districts Board in a simi- 
lar capacity to what the selling tenant was. 

33773. Sir John Colomb. — He would be, naturally 

until the sixty-eight and a half years expired ? Yes! 

33774. It is while the sixty-eight and a half years 
are running. The holding might be bought by a man 
from another county. There are uneconomic holdings 
in the neighbourhood. Would you give a power of 
pre-emption to the Congested Districts Board or the 
authority dealing with congestion ? — I would not give 
them the right of pre-emption absolutely unless there 
was some power to fix the price. 

33775. Most Rev.. Dr. O’Donnell.— S ir John has 
thinned the case down to very special circumstances ? 
—Yes. 

33776. It is with the object of relieving congestion 
that Sir John contemplates this pre-emption being 
exercised. It would be in the following circum- 
stances. Suppbse, the Congested Districts Board buy an 
estate and that on it there was a tract of grass land 
and that in the improvement of this estate one of 
the small holders got a considerable tract of this 
land at a moderate price, or at a price a good deal 
under the market price, and that there was not 
enough of land to go round all the uneconomic hold- 
ings in „he locality, the point then is this: whether 
i .^restriction should be put on the man whose 
™ "L aS enl ?, rged , as regards sale, so that, for 
instance, he would not be free to sell his holding to a 
rt b ° U / 7 h ° migbt llave a big tract of loaf, but 
t0 • surren der it to the Congested Districts 
f n tvT ? ! P"? 6 * no doubt > which they would name 
would X r3 , t „ mstanc f\ but i" reference to which there 
oula be an appeal to a higher tribunal in case the 
think 1 h+W . no * COTlsider . jt fair. You would not 
* ln , e speclal circumstances some such 
provision would be very unreasonable ?— It would 
Wl 5 *? nant , or the Congested Districts 

witftL SfjW of Pre-emption would be retained 
from tv,! ob J e ct of preventing this land passing awav 
se r rvin g for the relief of con- 
aws cj- th 1n l0Callty h" 1 gulte approve of that, 
that the rm,rT EA f CIS M ?™— » follows from that 
n fa? haveL* ai ? peaj whatever that was, would, 
at hf’ r e t: CO ?r J T SOr - Y , P° wer 011 the tenant to sell 
fi * ed? - In the event of sale. 

Jn7 t e nan e t wT g68te t d Dis . tricts B ? ard and the out- 
raluf * , bei i lg i at variance with regard to the 
court or it e t land \u h6re J VOuld be an apW to the 
tRight in* 67 " authority was who would have 
which the t c ° m P el the tenant to accept the price 
SS7i of appeaI fixed ? — Yes. V 

the case is what is done in 

emptfon Vhl landlord exercising the right of pre- 
^ 7 fii o° Urt settles that?— Yes.' ' 

already?^ ^heeuand.-You have compulsion 
we concerned h ’ “ far aS the i udicial tenants 
occulft' ^ T ' ^ av ANAGH. — Would you approve of the 

SffThen thfJ *** ““VK sal?! 

Districts Boar? 18 b ° Ught froIn the Congested 
interest app r°ve of the occupation 

man at ., the . same tlme . 80 that the 

interest what b° W exact .^ before he was selling his 
3 , 7 St what he was going to get ?— Yes. . . 

,h « i "7 hioh * from 

occupation inf districts Board was carried out the 
— Yes. mterest should be fixed at the same time ? 

would?' ^° U that would clear matters?— It 

' a >?d 8 thft r ’ you got in y° ur 

original 1881 AnV the position, created by the 
abandoned-?— y^' 8nd that that wns afterwards 


0 Donnell. — I n the constit- 
nency of South Leitrim are there grass lands, that 
might be used in. the event of a sale from the land- 
lord to a tenant for the enlargement of small hold- 
ings?— In some cases I know the landlords have large 
grass farms which they occupy themselves and let .for 
grazing. I don’t know whether they are willing to 
P a rt with them or not. I think they would if a 
sufficient price were paid. Some of the landlords 
might want a rather high price, but I believe it 
would be easy to deal with them. 

33 7 87. You say grass lands in such circumstances 
ought to be bought by a public body like the Con- 
gti-ted Districts Board for relieving congestion by 
the enlargement of small holdings ?— Yes. 

33788. If there were small holdings that needed 
enlargement, and the lands could not be obtained by 
voluntary arrangement, do you think the public 
good would require the exercise of compulsion? — I 
W0U '* d * n existing circumstances. 

33789. You are not speaking of demesne lands ? — 
Fl 10 demesiles > held outside demesnes. 

33790. Held by the owner, on which he puts cattle, 
or on which the eleven months’ system prevails— is 
that so? — Yes. 

33791. Let us come to other lands. Are there large 
farms of grazing lands held by tenants within the 
bounds of your constituency ?— Not that I am aware 

33792. Are there not tenants having grazing land 
vab ^ dat > say, over £100 ?— I am not aware of any. 

33793. At the same time, I dare say you -are 
familiar with the fact that in many parts of the 
country there are these farms?— I am quite aware of 
that— m Roscommon and other places. I know .the 

1 dlstncts and p f aces where they are. 

33794. In the same set of circumstances and for. the 
same purposes as you would apply compulsion if the 
land were held by the landlord, would you apply 
compulsion also in the case of non-residential ten- 
ants? — I would. 

33795. If the tenant is resident and lives by his 
land how would you act?-All the land that would ' 
be attached to his holding I would leave to him, no 
how large, but where he goes outside that 
holding it would be different. 

01 ,tI 96 ' l have gC T 0ver land of various classes, 
and now we have arrived at residential holdings. Sup- 
1>08 f vue holding’ is very large, and that it is grazed, 
and that unless it is taken there is no other .land' 
JL r ?i ieVe + C ? nge f tl0n 5 , su P pase . als °, ^ it -be taken 
the tenant is adequately compensated, do you think 
does the public good in no circumstances require • 
that a portion of it should be taken for .the relief of" 
congestion ?— Except it was extremely large I would ’ 
not approve of that. I would leave it to the 
5 unIess St was very large. 

, „ If the man s usual means of living were " 
tainly 8 * 1 Up ° n tb<?re sbould be compensation?— Cer- 

r 0 StS ai S“ ld aPP,! ' ‘ he ” M 1"^ 

® ir d0HN Colomb.— S ay a farmer bred and 
oralWfh 4 - arm W ° rks tbat farm Partly in grazing - 
or altogether in grazing, or m whatever way he thinks- 

to ay him lm th?r , and , !ives ' up ? n that farm. ' Next door- 
bl ™. ther ? , has be ®n a farm without any house, 
niwL, * w °rked upon the eleven months’ system or 

f. a. profit, Pf hi, Ldiyp- 

a senate ad i°y lln 8 bim , which has been 

a J-* P ? at holding, would you exempt him from 
aim pulsion and treat the whole place as one farm • 
hnth ? T° U C m Slde 5 h i m residential in reference to 
res^LrLr 0 ^?^ 06 ' t 3 ® had m addit ion to his 

33800. Sir Francxb Mowatt.— You say that if a 
?? anbaving a holding buys another and- amalgamates ' 
one T°^ d ,"1, re ? ard the two together at ■ 

the don t thlnk Sir John Colomb said 

tJie two. holdings amalgamated. 

338 ? 1 - Sir John Colomb.— T hey are so far Amal 
gamated that to the man they are Dart an H 
of his holding. I n the poor rate books they are^sepa • 
rate holdings, because that is the custom- but mv ' 

■S' Sel te p rs - 
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, with his land, and he was paying on one rent receipt 
and on one poor rate docket, I would not ask to dis- 
turb him then, but so long as he held on different 
rentals and paid on different poor rate receipts, I 
would certainly say that that farm is not a resi- 
dential holding, but he should be compensated for it 
to enlarge the farms of the small holders. 

33802. The misfortune of that man would be that 
they were for the purposes of administration, etc., 
separate holdings, but in reality were one farm to 
that man? — Some men if they have twenty farms 
will regard them as one holding. They will say that 
it is their land. 

33803. Say I am a farmer. My late father has 
got his farm up to a certain pitch of perfection. I 
want an outlet. A holding adjoining me comes into 
the market. I have bought it and I work the two 
holdings as one holding. Obviously the holdings in 
the books must be kept separately, for they are 
under two different landlords: I ask you am I to 
suffer merely from the fact that for the purpose of 
book-keeping and so on they are to be kept separately ? 
— No, but as I said before, and I cannot make it 
clearer, I would not touch the residential holding 
that you were living on ; but so long as the other 
only adjoined his farm you could not regard it as a 
residential holding. 

33804. Let me take another case, because we have 
had some extraordinary evidence on this point. Say 
a small man in a village or town works his way up 
to be a shopkeeper. He by his industry and attention 
accumulates capital. A grazing farm two or three 
miles off comes into the market, and he, rather than 
send his capital out of the country, buys that farm. 
His business is in the town, and he has to live in the 
town, but he has this farm, and he may have it in 
his mind some day to build a house for his son there, 
but as a result of the man’s own industry and work 
he has acquired that farm : would you take that farm 
from the shopkeeper? — I would not, provided it was 
not a very large tract of land, and that it was what 
you would call a small farm. 

33805. Then you draw a limit to the appli- 
cation of compulsion in acquiring non-residentiaL 
holdings by the extent of them ? — Yes. 

33806. Do you think in your mind the limit would 
be 100 acres? — Yes, I would say that, any way. 

33807. Though the congestion around that farm 
was very severe, if it was under 100 acres you would 
not touch it ? — Not except it went to a public auction. 
Then let the Congested Districts Board give the fair 
value for it. 

33808. If it was below 100 acres you would let it 
go to a public auction? — Yes. 

33809. And let the Congested Districts Board com- 
pete? — Yes, and give a certain price on it. 

33810. Suppose another shopkeeper bids higher than 
the Congested Districts Board?— Let him have it I 
would not consider that the Congested Districts Board 
or any body should buy a farm of land at what vou 
would consider above the value of the land 
• U? 11, Mr ' Sutherland.— Why are the two farms 
in the case supposed by Sir John Colorab entered as 
two separate subjects in the rate books: why is not 
ail the land held by one man entered as one subject? 
- I don t know. A man may often be in the rate 
books for five shillings for a portion of bog, and a 
man not exceeding twenty acres has often over three 
or lour rate receipts. 

33812. Does that point to the fact that at one time 
all these were separate holdings ?— Yes. 

If- tbat rually fche reason for it ?— Yes 

A l4 « S ?2Lt? HN ’ Colomb. Is it not the case that 
under Griffiths valuation every holding became 
■‘S&WSl 88 *2 lts value for taxation ? — Yes 

*3815. These holdings were fixed in the fifties for 

antonpiffpw, and that is the only reason why 
the holdings are now rated separately even in cases 
k av ® been amalgamated with others?— 
IxL - lfc WOuld ^ much more convenient to 

have , them all m one. It would save much time 
labour and expense. ’ 

fe,S 6 ' But ifc P ° ints t0 the facfc tllat all these 
Sc TevT 6 Se , parate at , one fci ”e> and that since 

0 amalgamated ?— Yes. 

ttShliX „T!-Ti° diC *‘ i ° a lh8 

338:1.8. Mr. Kavanagh.— W hen all is said and done 
f as^rulfi 1 * f jf P ° sslble , to lay down any hard and 

I "don't fchifik 2? compi,lso 5 y acquisition of land?— 
I don t think you can under present circumstances 


lay down a hard and fast rule. You would require 
legislation. 

33819. Don’t you think it would be better to leave 
to whatever Board is going to carry out this scheme of 
amalgamation a certain free hand to use its powers ?— 
Yes; to use its own discretion. 

33820. And no hard and fast line could' possibly be 
laid down?— It is not possible under present circum- 
stances. 

33821. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You use the phrase 
hard and fast line as applicable to all the conditions 
attaching to the holding, and you mean no hard 
and fast line as to particular area or the quality 
of the holding. It is as to the general conditions of 
the locality and the land that you would give to the 
authority discretion as to compulsion? — Yes. 

33822. Mr. Kavanagh.— The general circumstances 
of each case ? — Only where there would be uneconomic 
holdings and small farms. I think it would be well 
if farmers got instructions with regard to using arti- 
ficial manures more than they do. There are farms of 
land I have known in my experience to. have had their 
grazing and meadowing qualities very much improved 
by the application of artificial manures. 

33823. Sir. Francis Mowatt. — You mean instruc- 
tion in the form of education ? — Yes, because many 
people in backward districts don’t know that such a 
thing as artificial manure exists. 

33824. At present nothing is done in that way?— 
Very little. Some farmers individually do a little. 

33825. In the form of instruction? — Instructors go 
around from the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction through different districts, but 
I think that those districts are not numerous enough, 
for the number of people who can attend their lec- 
tures is not large, as they hold them only in a few 
centres. 

33826. Aro these lectures well attended? — In some 
cases they are. There are very few holdings with 
manure enough on the land to work it, and in some 
cases they are not held in the most suitable districts. 

33827. Do you think as far as your experience goes 
the lectures have had any beneficial effect? — In some 
cases they have, but often it is not in the best 
districts that the lectures tako place. Some people 
think that the system good enough for their fore- 
fathers 100 years ago is good enough for them, but 
ifc is the want of education that causes people to 
have those view3. 

33823. Have you contemplated the advantage of 
having instructors resident in a district as compared 
with having itinerant instructors? — Yes. 

33829. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 
the former is more desirable? — Yes. More benefit 

would accrue from them. 

33830. Have you considered at all the district which 
one resident instructor could at all serve? — I would 
say that we should have one practical instructor goinz 
round the Mohill Union to the different parts and 
showing the people practical work. We want practice 
as well as theory. 

33831. That contemplates an enormous staff of in- 
spectors? — Ifc would, but you could take on different 
districts ; one Poor Law Union for a certain time, say, 
a couple of years, until the people were sufficiently 
educated there. There is no use in coming into a dis- 
trict and then going away and not returning for 
twelve months. Let them constantly give lectures in 
the one place and let practical results be derived from 
those lectures ; then when one place was attended to 
they could take up their residence in another Union ; 
but I would not have them always permanent officials. 

33832. How many Poor Law Unions are there in 
Leitrim ? — You have the Mohill and Manorhamilton 
Unions, and portions of Kinlough, Carrick-on-Shan- 
non, and Bawnboy. There are only'two entire Unions 
in the whole of Leitriiy. 

. 33833. In your experience of Leitrim do you think ; 
tillage is extending or declining in amount? — I would j 
say that it is in a normal state, just the same as it j 
has been for a number of years. There is no increase j 
or decrease. It is practically the same for a number , 
of years past. 

. 33834.. With reference to what you have said about 
instruction, should you say on the whole that the 
system of agriculture is improving and that farmer* 
know more about their business? — Yes. I am very 
8‘ ad bp say that some men have adopted different 
methods from what their forefathers had, and with 
very good results ; but of course they are not very ' 
numerous yet. 
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■33835. Take the question of applying lime. We 
liave understood that up to a certain period, about 
thirty or forty years ago, lime-kilns were quite com- 
mon throughout Leitrim and that the burnt lime was 
purchased by the tenants for their land, but that prac- 
tically the use of kilns has disappeared, if they have 
not altogether disappeared? — They are disappearing. 
I would not approve of the application of lime to 
land without sufficient manure going along with it, 
because we all know the adage: — 

“ Lime without manure is sure 
To make the farm and the farmer poor." 


Nor do I think that the South Leitrim soil is suited 
to tire use of lime either. 

33836. But including manure don’t they say that 
lime warms the cold heart of the ground ? — They were 
not able to buy lime from their poverty. 

33837. What I want really to ascertain is why they 
l'.ave given it up. You say that their poverty has in- 
creased? — They don’t seem to approve of it. They 
approve more of artificial manures. 

33838. Would you say that the change which has 
taken place has been the substitution of artificial 
manure for lime? — Yes, I would say so. 

33839. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — In answer to Sir 
Francis you said you would like to see the instruction 
practical? — Yes. Theory is very little good without 
practice. 

33840. Would you contemplate that the instructor 
should have a farm of the average size in the central 
part of the parish, which should be worked in a way 
that might be imitated by the people around? — Yes. 
Different districts should be chosen to carry out a 
system of tillage or a system of manuring and let the 
people go ana get practical experience from those 
farms as well as listening to the lectures. 

33841. You would not advocate a uniform cast-iron 
system?— I would not. 

33842. Do you think, if there was. a practical man 
with a small farm free to go round the whole neigh- 
bourhood and ask the people to come to his place, and 
different classes of land were worked in different 
ways and different animals kept according to their 
suitability, you would have a system of which you 
would approve? — Yes, but you could not have that 
a permanent system unless he could get a farm of land 
elsewhere. That is why I approve of individual farms 
being taken. 

33843. If the place were well managed as a farm it 
could be sold when it had served its purpose ? — Yes ; 
that could be done. 

33844. As each locality was brought up to a fair 
standing that could be done? — Yes. 

33845. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What would happen 
if people attended an instructor’s farm and found he 
had lost a crop? — We are bound to lose crops under 
any circumstance®. 


33846. I have known in England a show farm. The 
people all went to see how it was managed. I have 
no doubt that the instructions given were absolutely 
correct, but the crops occasionally failed, and I am 
8 * ra * d that that fact took away very largely the re- 
spect that had been felt for the instruction? — That 
may be so, but I am sure that the man who gave the 
instruction had nothing to do with the weather or the 
other things that made the crop fail. 

33847. Sir John Colomb. — In connection with this 
agricultural instruction in this district, I presume 
wiere was great emphasis laid on the advantages of 
praying ? — Yes. I was going to touch on that. 
JWt ^hat is yoOT opinion about spraying and 
be done? — It has done a great deal of 
this part of the country, both in the qualitv 
the quantity of the crop ; but the people are not 
-can enll ghtened about spraying. Spraying 

a mi i i I? 17 . we ^ hy a spraying machine, hut in 
macliTnaf ? l f£ ricts the people have not got spraying 
tiey use hesoms or brushes of heather. 
tiievJ* 5 t .. ap P, rove <>*. I have often told them 
not pn n Poetically only wasting the stuff, as it does 
that 8 ™* P! ants - Jhe people have got an idea 

than n B sprayin o 1S sufficient. One spraying is better 
•county Uki fv T® s P rayin S is not sufficient- in a 

isolaL^J 0 P u 0 teC L the potato cr °P’ 1 have 

three • cas ® s where the man sprayed the crop 

JnninaZVf the , middle of June, Wards the S 
certainly the Uly ' l . n J he thlrd week in Jul y. and 
was sprayed S ° f the crc> § ° n that P orti °n that 
for the Jm. th , rea tini es repaffi him a hundred-fold 
mount of time and expense spent on the 


spraying. Spraying should be done in all cases twice 
to have any practical advantage at all from it. 

33849. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you say that in a 
very wet climate, as you have unfortunately in Lei- 
trim here, a man who keeps his wits about him will 
always find days on which he can spray his potatoes, 
twice or possibly three times during the season? — Of 
course, no matter how wet the year is there is no year 
in which you will not get a day sufficiently dry to do 
it or a half-dav. If you got four or five hours it 
would do for the spraying. There is no time of the 
year in which you would not get some fine days. If 
it were always to be raining we would have another 
flood. 

33850. Practically a man who realises the import- 
ance of spraying and keeps his wits about him will 
manage to find days to spray, even in wet seasons ? — 
Yes, but one great disadvantage is that farmers have 
not got spraying machines. If three or four of them 
joined together to get a spraying machine it would 
be the proper thing. They often come into towns. A 
man in the town may have eight or ten spraying 
machines on hire, and there might be 100 men looking 
for them ; and then they have to resort to the besom 
or heather brush. 

33851. It has not been done to your knowledge? — 
No. It may have been, but I am not aware of it. 
Another point is the promotion of cottage industries. 
In South Leitrim, I am very safe in saying, there is 
not a single industry with the exception of the farm- 
ing industry. There may be some isolated cases, but 
I am not aware of them. A great many of the young 
men in South Leitrim go every year to the County 
Dublin or England or Scotland to earn some money. 
They earn that to pay the rent of their holdings. 
The promotion of cottage industries would give a lot 
of employment to those young men and women who 
go away, and they would be able to remain at home 
and make their livelihood here. 

33852. Have you considered what cottage industries 
could be made self-supporting? — In many parts of 
England I know young men to have been taught 
basket-making. They grow those osiers or rods and 
make baskets. They could also have weaving and 
things like that- as cottage industries. Knitting and 
similar occupations could be found for the girls. 

33853. Do you not recognise that you cannot per- 
manently keep up an industry which is not self- 
supporting?—! am quite aware of that. 

33854. You may help it at the start, but if its com- 
petitors from whatever cause produce cheaper and 
better articles than it does, that industry declines? — 
Yes, hut I would like to see them started, and hope 
that they would go on. If they dwindled afterwards 
it could not be helped, but I woull like to see a start 
made anyway. 

33855. Y'ou have a firm opinion that there are in- 
dustries which could be hopefully started? — I believe 
so. 

33856. One of them is this osier industry, and then 
there is weaving ? — Yes, weaving by hand-looms. No 
industry at present exists that I am aware of. 

33857. Is there not a lace industry for the girls?— 
I am very sorry to say there was a 'lace class here in 
charge of the nuns, but it had to be closed as it got 
no assistance from the Department of Agriculture. 

33858. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That looks like an 
industry that is started and is not self-supporting. 

33859. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t was not in a 
scheduled area ? — It was not. 

33860. They would have paid a teacher for a while ? 
— I think the nuns were quite competent to give in 
struction. They learned the art of lacemaking. 

33861. Is there a large number of young girls in the 
vicinity anxious to go on ? — There would be a number 
of young girls anxious to go on, but they are crippled 
for want of funds. 

33862. Sir John Colomb. — -Looking at this land 
near the Shannon, and hearing the evidence about 
the flooding of rivers, it seems to an outsider that 
there must be land very suitable for growing osiers 
here ? — Yes. 

33863. Is there much osier growing here? — Of 
course there are a number of small farmers who grow 
them for their own small purposes, and make their 
own baskets, and so on. 

33864. Are the baskets all made -in the district 
now ?— They are made in the district. They are the 
class of basket that I would not say yon could put in 
the market. These osiers would, when peeled, be 
made into the ordinary shop baskets. 

33865. Do you mean, with your experience, that 
you think there would be a demand for baskets if they 
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were well made, so that the industry would he a 
substantial one? — I believe there would. 

33866. As regards the osiers, there is ample land 
suitable ? — Ample land suitable for growing them. 

33867. Are you aware that where there is a demand 
for them, osiers are about the most paying crop you 
could have? — I am aware of that. 

33868. Therefore, what you want to bring before 
us is that from your knowledge of the circumstances 
of the district, and the fact that the land is suitable 
for growing osiers,, there would be a growing demand 
for proper baskets if they were made here? — Yes. 

33869. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your answers 
on that point are very important owing to the damp 
nature of the country ? — Yes. 

33870. You are aware that on marshy land osiers 
can be grown plentifully? — Yes. 

33871. Do you think that that project has been 
brought definitely before any public body ? — Not that 
I am aware of. 

33872. You suggest it to the Commission as one of 
the important industries that could be introduced 
into this part of South Leitrim? — Yes. I would not 
say exactly that it would be a very important im- 
provement, but it would be an improvement. 

33873. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You have suggested 
those industries. Could you hope, as we would all 
be very glad to hope, that as far as remuneration 
and wages go, they would be made to compete with 
the attractions of the United States and Australia? 
— I think so. Of course after some time there could 
be larger industries started in connection with them 
to compete with other countries. At present in exist- 
ing circumstances cottage industries would be a great 
help, and would be the means of training people if 
they got larger industries. 

33874. You would say, at all events, the chief 
cause which leads people to emigrate is lack of em- 
ployment ? — Yes, and un remunerative wages. 

33875. Do you think it possible or probable by the 
different methods which we have been discussing here 
to-day to raise the rate of remuneration and increase 
the extent of employment so as to have a material 
effect upon the amount of emigration ? — Yes ; that is 
the point I wish to touch upon. 

33876. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you aware that the 
demand for osiers has almost entirely ceased ; that 
boxes have almost entirely taken the place of ham- 
pers?— I am not aware of that. In a great many 
places in Ireland and England hampers are as much 
in demand as ever. 

33877. Have you any osier beds. in this country?— 
No. 

33878. Then you don’t know whether there is still 
a demand for osiers. My experience is that the de- 
mand for osiers has entirely ceased during the last 
five or six years ? — I would not think so. I see ham- 
pers and baskets used as much as ever. 

33879. I, unfortunately, used to grow osiers, and 
the demand has entirely ceased. The reason given is 
that boxes have entirely taken the place of hampers. 
Do you know of any basket industry to succeed in 
this county V— No. 

33880. So in suggesting hasket-making you are 
making a suggestion without having any particular 
facts before you?— Only from the statistics I read 
from time to time in connection with the trade. Then 
I say also that the breeds of horses, cattle, and poultry 
s “ ou ]« somewhat improved, and that the people 
should be instructed how to market their produce such 
as eggs and butter, and that more instruction should 

viol? 1 re 0 gards dairying and things like that. 

43881.. Mr. Sutherland. — Has not that been largely 
done of late years in Ireland ?— Yes, but I would like 
to see more of it done. 

33882. As compared with the expenditure upon such 

instruction, have you seen any benefit ? I have in 

some cases but they are only isolated cases. It has 
not been done yet in full detail. 

commensurate with the 
expenditure?— I should say it was. Another matter 
I have to touch on, and I have to do so with great 
reluctance, is this. I say that there should be more 
“Ta? V the Congested Districts Board 
? a ??h Committees. I live in a congested' 
division, for which I chance to be a District 
CfeiOTcillor, and 1 am not notified of a single meeting 

via?to 4ar ^ m fl ttee - /here were elrotio^s from 

year to year^ and I know for a fact that -neonle who 
were to le friend, to p«opl e P haY. been 


denied grants. That is the reason I say" that more 
supervision should be exercised by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board over the Parish Committees. It is a. 
matter that I don’t care to touch on, but my reason 
for touching on it is this — I know people to whom 
grants were given when it would have been of more 
advantage to give them to others. I am not pre- 
judiced against those to whom they were given, nor 
have I any particular friends to give them to, hut as 
a District Councillor, and as Parliamentary repre- 
sentative for the constituency, I would like to see 
justice and fair play done, and all men treated alike. 

I don’t like to see favouritism. Unfortunately it does 
exist. I am not going to give names, but I know 
people who were inclined to be friendly to me who 
were refused. In the district from which I come the 
meetings of the committee are held and I am not noti- 
fied of the meetings. 

33884. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — That is an im- 
portant suggestion, that there should be supervision. 
Are you sure that under the rules you are entitled 
to be summoned to the meetings ? — I consider 
that 'I should be an cx-officio member of the committee 
as a representative of a congested district electoral 
division. 

33885. There are certain limitations. Shopkeepers 
are excluded. I don’t know whether as an auctioneer 
you would be excluded, but there are certain exclu- 
sions, and it is quite possible that those exclusions 
would account for your not being summoned ?— That 
is not the reason for it at all. As a matter of fact, 
some of the parties, if necessary, can make affidavits, 
that they were refused grants. 

33886. As a matter of fact before this Commission 
a gentleman stated that he had not been called, and 
made just such a statement as you, but it after- 
wards transpired that he could not be called under the 
regulations. That has happened already before this 
Commission ? — The regulations were not looked into in 
this case. I am sorry to say it is a matter of what 
you may call local spite. 

33887. I suppose things of that sort are now and 
then unavoidable. Did you call the attention of the 
Board to it? — Not until recently. I wrote to the 
Congested Districts Board recently for some facts, and 
I got a list of what the Parish Committees are com- 
posed of and all this. 

33888. Don’t you think it very likely that they 
will inquire very sharply into a matter of that kind? 
— I hope so. As I said before, I am not interested in 
particular people getting grants. I only want to see 
justice and fair play prevail. I think, as far as 
public hoards are concerned, , petty jealousy and spite 
should not be carried out. 

33889. At the same time, the case you mention has 
not yet been sifted by the Congested Districts Board? 
— No. 

33890. You are putting your side of it? — Yes. I 
will give lull facts in connection with it A number 
of people were refused grants by the local committee, 
and will be able to corroborate my statement. 

33891. S’ir John Colomb. — When was the Parish 
Committee established ? — About three years ago. 

33892. Were you then a member of the Rural Dis- 
trict Council or member for the division ?— When it 
was established first I was just co-opted a member cf 
the Rural District Council, but in the election of 1905 
I was elected for this particular district. 

33893. Were you ever summoned to any of its pro- 
ceedings at the formation, or subsequent to the for- 
mation of this Parish Committee ? — No, not when 
it was started in 1904, but in 1905 T got a communi- 
cation once or twice, and I went to one meeting, and 
the meeting was going on when I arrived, and I never 
got any communication from the secretary after- 
wards. That is going on ever since. 

33894. You have actually received notice to attend? 
- I have received notice on two occasions. I went 
once to a meeting that was going on, and ever si nC0, 
I am not notified of them. 

. 33895. Although you had actually attended a rieet-’ 
mg and transacted business 1 — The meeting was almost 
over when I got in. 

33896. You attended it? — Yes. 

33897. Were you notified to attend it? — I was, on 
those two occasions. That would be. last September 
twelve months. Since then I received Ho comritraw*' 
tion whatever from them. 

33898. And you could not know when meetings were 
going to be held or anything ? — No. 
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33899. Mr. Sutherland. — Are the other members 
being summoned? — I believe they are. I heard of 
some of them being summoned. 

33900. Most Rev. Dr. O' Donnell. — This would not 
in any way disqualify you — no shopkeeper or member 
of a shopkeeper’s household can act as a member of the 
committee? — I am not a shopkeeper or any of my 
family. 

33901. It is rather a pity that you did not at an 
.early stage bring this under the notice of the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — I was hoping that right 
•would prevail in the end, and that some of these 
people would not be refused repeatedly. I only want 
ip see justice done all round, and no favouritism on 
public boards. I never wrote to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board about it, but coming over from London 
in March last I called into the office in Dublin and 
got the rules of the Parish Committee to look into 
the matter. 

33902. Mr. Sutherland. — In your opinion ha6 the 
Parish Committee done good work ? — Yes. Good work 
has been done by those committees. The people have 
improved their buildings, and other things like that 
have been done. The money spent by the Parish Com- 
mittees in the different districts I know has been 
very well spent. This is the case in Roscom- 
mon, Leitrim, and other places that I know, but the 

►int I was touching on was that justice should be 
and fair play should prevail. 

33903. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you considered 
at all the question of migration — that is to say where 
it is not possible within the county to find additional 
lands by which the holdings of the small holders 
might be increased — have you considered, at all, the 
difficulty of migrating such men to holdings carved 
out of grass lands purchased in other counties? — I 
know that in some cases I know of, I think it foolish 
and a pity that people will not leave their holdings. I 
know with regard to the provision for evicted tenants, 
about which I asked a question in Parliament, some 
of them will not consent to take any farm unless 
they get back the farm from which they were evicted. 
I think myself if they could get a farm equally good 
they should take it. There is a great reluctance on 
the part of the Irish people that way to leave their 
holdings. A number of them will be glad to do it, 
but the greater proportion, I think, are opposed to 
that. 

33904. In the case of that greater portion, should 
you say that the obstacle is sentiment — affection for 
their own homes ? — A great many of them never got 
the chance of going; Plenty, if it was mooted to 
them, would be delighted to take advantage of it. 
Sentiment had something to do with it. 

33905. How much : do you think the fear that they 
won’t be very well treated by the small holders of 
the counties to which it is proposed to migrate them 
has anything to do with the reluctance of some of 
them to go? — I don’t think it would be resented in 
any way. Generally the Irish people are very hos- 
pitable, and an Irishman generally regards himself 
as an Irishman no matter what part of Ireland he 
■goes to. I don’t think there would be any resent- 
ment. 

33906.- We have had evidence that while every 
Irishman has the warmest affection for every other 
Irishman, it makes an exception when he likes to 
take any of his land ? — Yes. There are exceptions to 
■every rule. 

33907, You don’t think the exceptions are suffi- 
ciently great to prevent migration to some extent 
being used as a means of relieving congestion? — I do 
not. There are places to which these people could 
®e got to migrate which would be the means of re- 
lieving congestion. 

33908. You think there is absolutely nothing in the 
difficulties that have been suggested to prevent- this 
remedy from being used? — I would not think so. 

33909. Sir John Colomb. — We have had this view 
put forward. Where the Congested Districts -Board 


or other authority purchases a big grazing ranch or 
farm the first claim on that farm for the attention 
of the Congested Districts Board would be the un- 
economic holders in the district. I presume you agree 
with that? — Certainly. They should have the first 

claim. 

33910. We have had two different points of view 
presented to us in evidence : having provided on this 
land for the uneconomic holders of the district, one 
view is that the rest of the land should be appro- 
priated by the Congested Districts Board to migrants 
from other districts? — Exactly. 

33911. But another school of thought has presented 
evidence to us in opposition to that, and says that 
the claims of the farmers’ sons of the county or the 
district should have the preference over the migrants 
from congested districts. In other words, I would ask 
you do you think that the business of the Congested 
Districts Board is plainly and mainly to relieve con- 
gestion by migration from uneconomic holdings on 
to that land, or ought they to give a preference to 
farmers’ sons in that particular county? 

'Sir Francis .Mowatt. — 'Before answering that, 
you must recollect that the adoption of that 
latter view makes the reduction of congestion an im- 
possibility ? The local needs of every district should 
be best suited by following the lines recommended to 
that district. In some districts you might not have 
young men applying for the land. 

33913. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Sir John’s 
point is : if there was not land enough for the sons 
of tenants as well as migrants from a distance, 
which class should come first, after the men with 
uneconomic holdings in the neighbourhood are pro- 
vided for. They should first have their holdings 
enlarged. Then Sir John points out that there are 
two competing classes for the balance of the land. 
These are migrants, congests from a distance, and 
sons of tenants in the locality? — I should say the 
sons of tenants should get it, because if they did not 
get it then they would have no means of living 
here and must go to America. 

33914. Let us suppose there is a great desire 
to have sons of tenants planted on the land : which 
is the more urgent case, the relief of congestion or 
putting sons of tenants on the land ? — The relief of 
congestion is the more urgent. 

33915. Perhaps you would like to combine both? — 
If possible. 

33916. If it cannot be done, which should come 
first? — Both classes are deserving. It is very hard 
to answer that. 'It is very hard to know which should 
get the first claim. 

33917. It would seem to come to this. The body 
dealing with congestion should not be tied down in 
certain circumstances from giving holdings to sons of 
tenants? — No. They should have a free hand in that 
case. 

33918. Mr. Sutherland. — At any rate it is a hypo- 
thetical case as yet? — Yes, and one that will require 
more evidence to be given and all that. It cannot 
be dealt with right off. 

33919. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have not 
the circumstances here to any great extent? — Not 
very much. 

33920. Would those who have small holdings here 
go to a distance if they got larger holdings ? — Some 
of them would, but a great many would not. I have 
mentioned evicted tenants. 

33921. _ Mr. Sutherland. — The case of the evicted 
tenants is a particular one ? — It applies to others who 
would not go to other holdings. 

33922. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Not for better hold- 
ings? — You would want to improve their position 
very much. I believe it is the want -of education. 

33923. Sir John Colomb. — Your view is that the 
Congested Districts Board or any authority ap- 
pointed to relieve congestion must give the oppor- 
tunities as far as possible for escape from, the misery 
of the district? — Yes, they must. 

33924. But beyond that. they, can do -.nothing if 
people won’t avail of the opportunity : public re- 
sponsibility- then ends ? — Yes, I should think so. 


Mr. Robert Wallace examined. 

. 33925. Sir_ lf IpHN. Colqmb.— W here do you reside ?— 33927. Will yon kindly state any views that you 

At Clanimoi;ris, Dronjod. -.... wish to express?— I am Chairman of the. Board of 

33926. You are appointed here as representing the Guardians and of a Parish Committee, a member of 
Mohill Rural District Council? — Yes. the County Committee, a member of local drainage 
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boards, and Chairman of an Agricultural Bank; and 
in respect of these I should like to give general evi- 
dence from my own knowledge. I should like to say 
that in the first instance I consider that MohiU 
Union should be scheduled as a congested district. 

33928. On the ground that you consider the non- 
congested area just as poverty-stricken as the con- 
gested area ? — Yes. The Parish Committee of which 
I happen to be chairman has only one division, the 
smallest in the entire union — Cashel. I consider that 
the adjoining electoral divisions are as congested — 
Rooskey is in this position — that every occupier of 
land in it is the owner of it. 

33929. They have purchased? — All of them; and I 
think it would be a great boon to those small occupy- 
ing owners, if the district was scheduled, so that they 
might get the benefits of this grant. In Cashel I 
consider that in a very short time there will be no 
persons to apply for the grants, because they will be 
all supplied very soon. It is a small division. 

33030. Are you speaking of grants to the Parish 
Committee ? — Yes. 

33931. You think you are within reasonable dis- 
tance of arriving at the position that Cashel will 
have done its work so far as the Parish Committee 
can do it? — Yes. 

33932. Then you want to apply the same principles 
to Rooskey, in the next division? — Yes. I think in 
Cashel, also, it is advisable that the valuation of 
those available for grants should be raised from £7 
to £10. It very often occurs that the man with a 
valuation of £10 is in as much need of having his 
premises and out-offices repaired as the man with a 
valuation of £7, and sometimes he is more in need. 
I consider that the Parish Committee should have 
some discretion to deal with men who are unable to 
take advantage of its help at present, and are not 
able to supply the two-thirds of the estimate, to get 
the one-third from the Congested Districts Board. In 
some cases they are quite unable to do it. 

33933. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There might be 
a widow with some children who might not be able 
to do anything for her homestead? — Quite so. 

33934. In a case of the kind the Parish Com- 
mittee should have dispensing powers ? — Yes. 

33935. Sir John Colomb.— At the same time you 
see the necessity for having some standard. There 
may be some exceptions to it, but you must have 
some standard? — Yes, but there should be some ex- 
ceptions. 

33936. How would you regulate those exceptions? 
—I would leave it entirely to the Parish Committee, 
or leave it to the Parish Committee to make repre- 
sentations to some independent authority. You could 
have the Parish Committee and the independent 
authority represented by the Congested Districts 
Board, and probably if they consulted the Parish 
Committee, and went into it as a special case, they 
would be able to arrange a reasonable solution of the 
difficulty. 

33937. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Then you would 
like to see the whole parish almost under the opera- 
tions of the committee? — Yes. 

33938. Is your Parish Committee doing well?— 
Very well. 

33939. You consider the Parish Committee system 
a good one?— An excellent one. 

33940. Have you passed from the. improvement of 
the homesteads to the improvement of the farms?— 
No. We have done some drainage in connection with 
the improvement of the homestead in some cases 


33941. Do you think would the Parish Committe 
be a useful machinery through which to give grant 
and prizes for the drainage of poor holdings?— 
don t think they could be improved upon. I thin 
they are the very best machinery we have at present 
and I say that having some knowledge of Paris 
committees, as I was a member of the Committe 
from the tame that they started it under the Board 


• 3 *? 42 't. T ? e Parish Committee, in intention, takes 
in the best men m the parish for the work?— Yes. 
Of course it is the parish priest should be the chair- 
man, but it was at his special request that I ac- 
cepted it, 


Committee has that advantage 
of public spirit aud knowledge 
of suggesting what should be 

^•33944, They have initiative of their own?— Quite 


33943. The Parish 
that the local men 
have opportunities 
done? — Quite so. 


33945. That system results in getting a great deaH 
of work done in proportion to the grant?— Yes 
great deal of work in proportion to the grant- more” 
than by any other system in vogue in the country 
at present. ' 

33946. Sir John Colomb. — You don’t give grants 
for the improvement of dwellings in cases in which 
manure heaps are allowed to remain close un 1 a. 
houses? — We do not. ' 

33947. When yon first started the Parish Com- 
mittees did you find many cases in which there were- 
manure heaps close up to the door? — Yes, in some- 
cases. 

33948. Can ycu explain this : you pay salaries to- 
sanitary officers. Part of their duty is to see that 
these manure heaps are removed from outside the 
houses. The Parish Committee is doing what the 
sanitary officers fail to do, although they get a salarv 
for doing it out of the rates? — That is so. 

33949. Has the work of the Parish Committee in 
respect of improvements quickened the pace of the 
sanitary officers and made them more active?— I 
don’t think so. 

33950. Therefore the Parish Committee has lessened 
the work of the sanitary officers 1 — They don’t do very 
much in that direction — nothing except in special 
cases to which their attention is directed. 

33951. When there is an epidemic ?— Yes. 

33952. But, as an ordinary rule, these gentlemen 
get their salaries and don’t do very much?— Yes. 

33953. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do they bring prosecu- 
tions ? — When they are ordered by the Board. 

33954. Is the fine very heavy?— No; the prosecu- 
tion generally fails. It did at the very last court 
here in MohiU. 

33955. It is not altogether the fault of the sanitary- 
officers ?— No. 

33956. It is the fault of the hench of magistrates?' 
—Quite so. 

33957. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You consider 
that the best system of all is to make certain im- 
provements which the people are inclined to see done- 
contingent upon these sanitary works being pre- 
viously carried out? — Quite so. 

33958. You don’t make any grant for these sani- 
tary arrangements? — None whatever. 

33959. You say you are not going to proceed untill 
these are done? — Quite so. 

33960. Mr. Sutherland.— What other improve- 
ments except sanitary ones do you carry out through: 
the Parish Committee ? — Drainage, and improvements 
to the dwellings, out-offices, and so forth. 

33961. Drainage round the houses? — The maim 
drains passing through the electoral division. We 
have the smallest electoral division in the Mohilf 
Union. We cannot go outside the main drains in 
that division. 

33962. Main drains taking away water?— Yes. 

33963. Which before remained stagnant round the 
houses?— No; in the fields. 

33964. That is really part of arterial drainage?— 


33906. Jrerliaps later you might deal with drainage 
m a larger way ?— That is an excellent way to spend 
money, but arterial drainage is too large a thing to 
go in for. 

33966. Sir J ohn Colomb. — The net amount of 
grants made by the Parish Committee to the 31st of 
March, 1905, was £25 8s. 4 d. What amount of work 
do you think was represented by the amount of work 
y °« >2 ne Three times that amount. 

33967. Mr. Kavanagh. — You don’t help anybody- 
over £7 valuation? — No. 

33968. We have had evidence as to the desirability 
of enlarging that limit to £10?— Yes. We are most 
anxious to do that. 

33969. You would enlarge your area without in- 
creasing your funds ?— Yes. 

33970. But it would decrease the amount you could 
give in each case ? — Yes, except our grants were in- 
creased. 

33971. You wish the two to go together? — Yes. 

7 *™°n U i- llke to £ et a larger grant. 

33972. Sir John Colomb. — Suppose the Congested 
Districts" Board said : “ You cannot have a larger 
grant ; you must stick to the grant you have got,” 1 
would you still be in favour of extending it from 
£7 to £10? — I would, because I think the £10 is 
equally in need with the £10 man, and sometimes 
more so. 

33973. Mr. Sutherland. — You say you are a mem- 
ber of the local drainage hoard? — Yes. 
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33974. Kindly explain whafc that board is? — There 
are two boards in South Leitrim — the Rinn and 
Blackriver and the Eslin. I gave evidence before 
the Arterial Drainage Commission a year ago in 
Dublin. They have recommended that there should 
be a board of conservators to take charge of the main 
basin of the river and of the outlet ; that that would 
be composed of persons elected by the owners and by 
members of the County Council; that the drainage 
rate would be collected by the County Council, and 
struck as a separate rate is struck at present, such 
as compensation for malicious injuries ; and that for 
the smaller drains there should be drainage boards 
elected by the owners to look after the smaller drains. 
They also recommend that as regards the main basin 
of the rivers, or the larger portion of it, there should 
be a grant from a Government department or some 
board to do that, and that the drainage of the small 
tributaries should be paid for by a rate struck upon 
the lands to be benefited. 

33975. Sir John Colomb. — From your experience 
of drainage boards, do you concur generally in that 
report? — I do. 

33976. Mr. Sutherland. — What does the existing 
drainage board do? Is it a statutory body appointed 
under an Act of Parliament? — It is. 

33977. What are its duties? — Their duties are to 
maintain all the rivers in a state of repair. These 
works were done forty years ago, and the board is 
to maintain the rivers in a proper state of repair to 
carry away the water. About twenty years ago the 
board failed to discharge its duties, or did not keep 
the works in a proper state of maintenance, and the 
Board of Works came down and expended upon the 
Rinn and Black river £2,700. At that time the 
Earl of Granard’s estate was selling in the County 
Leitrim and Longford. The year following all the 
small owners who purchased their lands were taxed 
to repay this money to the Board of Works, with 
five per cent, added, and they paid it for twelve 
years; and that left drainage charges very unpopular 
in this part of the country. 

33978. S'ir John 'Colomb. — 'Why was five per cent, 
added to it? — I cannot say, but I know it was, be- 
cause I have the order. 

33979. The property was transferred from the 
landlord to the tenants? — Quite so. 

33980. Before the property was transferred to the 
tenants from the landlord the landlord had been 
under certain obligations? — Quite so. 

33981. Was not it part of the business of the 
Land Commission in settling that property to arrange 
as to the terms on which the landlord was to redeem 
his obligation? — I don’t think so, for this reason, 
that the work occurred just about the time of the 
transfer. The landlord did pay it up to a certain 
date. This work occurred at the time of the transfer. 
The purchasers knew nothing about it. They thought 
it a boon when they saw the work going on; but im- 
mediately afterwards they were called upon to pay a 
sum of £2,700 inside of twelve years, with five per 
cent, added to it. That was the order of the Board 
of Works. 

33982. That arose from the fact of the transfer of 
the property taking place simultaneously with the 
establishment or the carrying out of this work involv- 
ing those charges ? — Quite so. 

33983. The tenants did not understand it? — They 
did not. Since then the Drainage Board have levied 
rates themselves, about £600 for the last few years, 
on the Binn and Blackriver. On that river and the 
Eslin there was a rate levied of £200 within the last 
few months to do some work. 

33984. Is the work completed or still going on? — It 
is going on on the Eslin. It is completed on the 
Blackriver, but the work is badly done. It is in- 
sufficient. 

33985. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you meet at stated 
intervals ?— Yes. 

33986. When you say the work is not well done do 
you mean that the quality is not good or that there 
is not enough of it ? — There is not enough of it. There 

not enough money expended oh it. There are 
kwernment grants made to the main river. 

33987. It is perfectly clear if it is not attended to 
every year the water courses will silt up? — It is not 
attended to every year. 

33988. If it is attended to every year a compara- 
tively small sum will maintain it? — On the upper por- 
tion of the drainage district it is supposed to drain 
about 2,000 acres, but on the lower portion, which 


empties itself into the Shannon, the outfall is bad. 
The more drainage is done on the upper portion the 
more harm is done on the lower portion. It flows up 
more quickly than it can get away, and it floods up ;o 
Johnson’s Bridge, where I live myself, and spreads 
out on the lands. 

33989. Sir John Colomb. — Was the drainage rate 
you struck for maintenance or for payment of the 
capital charge? — For maintenance only. 

33990. Did the Drainage Board, of which you are 
a member, approve of the plans and estimates of the 
work that was to be carried out, or was the Drainage 
Board called into existence to carry out at a fixed 
expenditure and in accordance with the specifications 
already settled? — The Board was called into existence 
under the Act of 1842, and the work was done 
originally, I assume, by the Board of Works, and 
the duty of the Board was to maintain those works 
in proper condition, and for that purpose to tax 
the lands to be improved. 

33991. The works had been established and done by 
. the Board of Works and had not been properly main- 
tained, and then it became necessary to do something, 
and then the Drainage Board was called in ? — Yes. 

33992. Then it was a question not of capital ex- 
penditure but of maintenance? — That is right. 

33993. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would your 
Board have authority to make fresh drains? — No; 
nor would we have power to enlarge it in the smallest 
degree at all. There are portions of the country to 
my own knowledge more in need of it that are not 
in the drainage district on the map, and you cannot 
expend a penny on these. 

33994. Your powers on the Drainage Board are not 
constructive powers, but maintenance powers ?— 
Maintenance powers. 

33995. Was there much difficulty in the first crea- 
tion of your Board ?— Great difficulty. It was done 
by the large landowners forty years ago. The thing 
could hardly be done now. It is so troublesome and 
so expensive we would not get a body now to take it 
up. 

33996. From your own experience and the evidence 
given before the Drainage Commission you would infer 
it is very difficult to constitute drainage boards now ? 
— Most difficult. 

33997. You seem to approve of the recommendation 
which you tell us is contained in the Teport to tha 
effect that the large waterways should be cleared by- 
grants from the Government ? — Certainly. 

33998. And that the small drainage, which imme- 
diately benefits the occupiers, should be done with some- 
liability to the occupiers to pay for the drainage by 
which they benefit ?— Quite so. That is the idea! 

33999. Mr. Sutherland.— With regard to the obli- 
gation that was transferred at the time of the sale of 
the land that loan was for the purpose of making the 
work efficient ?— It was this way. The Board of Works . 
have power, if the Drainage Board do not discharge 
their duties sufficiently and do not keep the works in 
a proper state of maintenance, to come down and ex- 
pend any sum they choose themselves and tax it on tha- 
land3 adjoining, and that is exactly what they did. 

34000. And this represents a certain sum that they 
spent on it?— They spent £2,700. 

34001. Did you ever consider whether you might not 
apply to the Treasury to get that expenditure re- 
mitted, seeing what a millstone it was round your 
neck ?• — -We did not consider it. 

34002. The Treasury frequently does that where- 
tnero m an irrecoverable sum of money, they think- 
■ t better to wipe it off and allow the bodies to proceed ' 
without being hampered with old arrears?— No. We- 
lound the Board of Works very difficult to get on 


with. 

34003. You might go highe 


than the Board of 


“vi^/. d jn d u this - under an Act of Parliament"* 

34004. There is no object of keeping on a loan as a 
r™ll! e V he proe P ect of getting repayment is very 
remote?— They are now repaid. J 

34005. It is an intolerable burden ; you are pre- 
vented from making improvements to these highways 
whicn you would have made, because of a burden tho- 
repayment of which is very difficult ?-Quite so ; it 
put ns m that state, but we are striking a new rate- 
for the maintenance now. That happened seventeen 
a 8<>- It is a most unpopular thing to collect any 
uttle sum from the people now to maintain those 
works, that £ 2,790 was such an unpleasant surpS 
at the time, coming down all at once. * 
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' — * den referred to by Mr. Sutherland, when the work was 

Mr; Robert undertaken in 1841 it involved a large capital outlay ? 
Wallace. 1 — Quite so. 

34007. I presume that was borrowed from the Board 
of Works? — Yes. 

34008. I suppose that sum was long ago paid off? — 
Long ago. 

34009. Therefore the question arose from the ac- 
oumulated neglect of the work of maintenance. The 
work having been in arrear it had to be met and the 
money had to be raised in some way: is that it? — 
That is it. 

34010. And the expenditure was incurred not as 
part of the original cost of the work, but was rendered 
necessary by reason of neglect of maintenance? — 
Quite so. 

34011. Mr. Sutherland. — Is ihere any debt what- 
ever now? — None, except the £200 we struck ourselves 
the other day. 

34012. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But your point 
to the Commission is that the memory of all that had 
to be paid in connection with the Drainage Acts acts 
as a deterrent to prevent the ratepayers from agree- 
ing to a rate that might be levied for various 
improvements ? — It is a fact. I would just like to 
add. that in the expenditure of this £2,700 I believe 
£1,000 properly expended by the Drainage Board 
would have resulted in more useful work being done 
than the Board of Works did for the £2,700. They 
simply squandered it. 

34013. Mr. Kavanagh. — The rate you strike now is 
only for maintenance? — Yes. 

34014. If you stop that maintenance the benefit of 
the previous drainage would be lost ; is not that so ? 
— The drainage would get into disrepair. 

34015. Would not that bring about the loss of all 
the previous expenditure? — It would. 

34016. Have this Commission to which you refer 
recommended that all the existing Drainage^ Boards 
should be merged in the County Council? — No, they 
have not recommended that. They recommended that 
. there should be a Board appointed with members 

• elected from the owners and members elected from the 

• County Council, and that the County Council would 
collect the drainage rate as they at present collect 
what are called separate charges. 

34017. Practically the County Council would be re- 
sponsible? — They would be responsible. 

34018. Chairman. — Reference has been made to a 
lace class ; why did the lace class cease to work ? — The 
Department declined to recognise the teacher as a 
•qualified teacher, and then the girls whom she was 
teaching did not get the capitation grant, and it fell 
through on that account, although the work turned out 
realised a high price. 

34019. What would the teacher have to do in order 
to be recognised as qualified? — She would have to get 
a certificate. 

34020. What would she have to do in order to get 
that? — Pass an examination. 

34021. Had not she passed the examination ? — Not 
under the Department. She was one of the Sisters of 
Mercy. 

34022. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — She had not got 
the certificate ? — Yes. 

24023. She was a good worker? — An excellent 
worker, and the work turned out realised high prices. 

34024. I think at the start the Department was 
more lenient on that subject ; afterwards it became 
more exacting on the subject of certificates? — Yes. 

34025. Chairman.— Simply because the teacher was 
not recognised by the Department as a qualified teacher 
the school collapsed ? — The school collapsed. 

34026. Was that a loss to the district?— A great 
loss. From twenty to thirty girls were attending and 
making a nice thing out of it. 

34027. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The capitation 
grants to the workers are usually the endowment to 
those who have charge of the school ?— Yes. 

34028. Chairman. — Why did they not get another 
teacher: was it out of a sense of loyalty to the 
teacher ? — I can hardly answer that. The teacher was 
competent, and the Committee in charge did not ap- 
point another teacher. 

34029. Sir John Colomb. — Did they ever receive a 
grant from the Department ?— I don’t think so. 

34030. , Did they ever contribute to the salarv of the 
teacher?— No. 


34031. Was the lace school started without any 
grant or assistance from the Department ?— Certainly 
34032. And then, having started it, and, as you 
say, got on successfully, was there any application for 
a grant or how did the question arise ? — There was the 
application to pay the ordinary- capitation grant that 
is paid to every school, that each of the girls attend- 
ing would get so much a week as a capitation grant 
That was not paid by the Department. 

34033. They had never received it? — No. 

34034. It was started by voluntary effort by tfco 
beneficent action of the nuns ; it was a going concern 
and successful and yet when they applied for a capita- 
tion grant the objection was raised that there was 
no qualified teacher, and therefore they did not get 
the capitation grant? — Yes. 

34035. That left you in exactly the same position 
as you were in before, and I would like to know w!.y 
the school collapsed ? — There was no monetary 
encouragement. They expected to get something 
when the teacher would give her time and labour. ° 
34036. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It was started 
in that, hope? — It was started in that hope. 

34037. Chairman. — If they were earning money 
was not it a rather foolish tiling to give up those 
earnings merely because they could not get an in- 
creased grant ? — That might be, but it was a very un- 
pleasant thing to be working and not to get any 
money, when they were expecting it and after they 
had started it on the understanding and in the hope 
that they would get those things, and in this way they 
were completely disappointed. 

34038. But they were selling their lace and getting 
a good price for it? — Fairly good. 

34039. Then they gave up that in order to try to get 
more? — They gave it up. 

34040. Sir John Colomb. — How long was it from 
the period of starting the lace-making until the dis- 
illusionment ? — One and a-half years. 

34041. Did they get from private sources any 
assistance which was given in the expectation that 
once started the grants were to be obtained? — Nothing, 
but what the lace realised by sale. 

34042. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it be that 
the amount realised for the lace went into the hands 
of the workers, and the nuns, from the other demands 
upon them, would find themselves unable to continue 
the services of the teacher without some recognition 
from a public body ? — That is exactly the state of 
affairs. About Rooskey electoral division, which I re- 
present, they are all occupying owners. Every man 
in it owns his land. There* are 1,100 acres of bog in 
the hands of the landlord, the Earl of Granard. I 
consider if the Congested Districts Board would pur- 
chase up this hog at a small outlay and drain it it 
would be a most valuable addition to the small hold- 
ings around the neighbourhood, because those bogs 
when drained, I know of my own knowledge, produce 
fine crops of potatoes and oats, and even meadow, 
though they are growing heather now. If those bogs 
are utilised in that way for the enlargement of hold- 
ings in the neighbourhood it would be a great benefit. 

34043. Would you suggest that all the bogs should 
he held together by a body of trustees, or that each 
small holder should have his own part ? — Each should 
have a small portion for turbary, but where there are 
large tracts the rest should be vested in trustees. 

34044. Sir John Colomb. — There , is plenty of turf 
in the neighbourhood ? — There is plenty of turf. 

34045. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it be 
surplus you would suggest for reclamation, or the 
cut away sole ?— The surplus. It would be too long 
waiting for the cut away sole. 

34046. Mr. Sutherland. — I find in the return that 
there are twenty-three holdings in Rooskey under £4 
— were these bought ? — They were all bought. Every 
holding in Rooskey is purchased out. 

34047. What made these people purchase holdings 
of that size? — Because they occupied them, and had 
no more. 

34048. 'Chairman. — What Act did they buy under? 
— The Ashbourne Act. 

34049. Most Rev. 'Dr. O’Donnell. — Have they tur- 
bary?— They have all. 

34050. This purchase you would suggest for the 
benefit of people who have small holdings is with 
the object of reclamation ? — Yes. 

__ 34051. Sir John Colomb.— Is there grazing on it? — 
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34052. Nothing but heather ? — Nothing but heather. 
These, bogs are capable of producing better crops than 
some mountain land. 

34053. They are not very deep bogs. I suppose the 
gravel is near? — They are very deep bogs. 

34054. The gravel is a long way down ?— It is. 

34055. Is it on the slope or capable of drainage? — 
It is flat, but can be drained. 

34056. If the bog is very deep, would it not involve 
very great expense in draining it?— I think it is less 
expensive than draining up-land. It is easy to open 
drains in bogs, and less laborious than in up-lands. 
Then the purchase price would not be large, so that 
it would not be a very expensive proceeding. 

34057. Most Rey. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it of any 
service to the Earl of Granard? — Not much. He 
shoots over it. 

34058. Sir John Colomb. — You heard the evidence 
cf Mr. Smyth as to the grass lands. May we take 
it that you generally concur? — No, I don’t concur 
with some of the things which he says. For example, 
there is a large tract of land purchased in Roscom- 
mon for the purposes of migrating people there. The 
disposition is that the sons of farmers in Roscommon 
should get all that. I think they should not get it 
all. I think there should be some migration from 
Donegal and other congested districts, or from Lei- 
trim, or wherever congestion exists. 

34050. The poverty-stricken districts, in your view, 
where there is serious congestion, wherever they are, 
have the first claim on the Congested Districts Board ? 
— Quite so. 

34060. But you give the preference to poverty- 
stricken districts in the neighbourhood of Roscom- 
mon?— Yes. 

34061. Mr. Sutherland. — I think that is also what 
Mr. Smyth advocated? — I would like to think that 
that is what he meant. To exclude everybody but 
Roscommon people would not be fair. 

34062. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the son of a 
tenant helped strenuously in the work of bringing in 
these migrants and getting the country pretty well 
settled, you would reward a man like that if you 
could by giving him a bit of a holding ? — I would. 

34063. But you consider, as between sons of tenants 
and congests from a distance, the congests have dis- 
tinctly the right to preference ? — Yes, but I think all 
the sons of tenants in Roscommon should not he pro- 
vided with holdings to the exclusion of others. It 
would be well to give to one if he is remaining at 
home, but it would be scarcely fair to other congested 
districts to give it all to sons of tenants in Roscom- 
mon. 


34064. Chairman. — You were saying if a son 
strenuously helped in settling people on the land you 
would reward him by giving him a holding? — Yes. 

34065. What do you mean by strenuously helping ? 
— If he took an active part in helping to carry it out. 

34066. You might have a great many sons of ten- 
ants helping to carry it out ? — I would not give it to 
all the sons of one farmer. Suppose he had three or 
four sons, and he wanted farms for each of them, it 
would be quite unfair to give farms to each. 

34067. Would not you be inclined to say that until 
all the heads of families living upon uneconomic 
holdings and willing to migrate had their claims 
satisfied the claims of sons of tenants should not be 
considered? — I think that would be fair. 

34068. Has not the man living with his family on 
an uneconomic holding a great deal more claim than 
the young son of a tenant who has got the world be- 
fore him 1 — Yes ; but if the young son does not get 
something he will emigrate. 

34069. Better he should emigrate than that a whole 
family should be prevented from migrating from an 
uneconomic holding and compelled to continue to live 
in great poverty?— The father won't migrate. 

34070. Then it means he goes on living in great 
poverty and distress, and the State has occasionally 
to provide special funds to help him to carry on ? — 
That may apply to the extreme West. It does not 
apply generally. They are not in that bad condition 
generally. It does not apply to the West, I should 
say. 

34071. You would be inclined to say that these 
people should be helped before the 6ons of tenants? 
— Certainly. 

34072. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I was going to 
ask you this. Suppose there was a small man in 
Roscommon in the neighbourhood of grass lands, and 
his holding was being enlarged, but he was not get- 
ting the enlargement he desired, nor in a place that 
he desired, and then this man has a son, and he says 
to the old man, “ You must not hold out in this way ; 
you, too, must make a sacrifice," and through his 
effort the old man does make the sacrifice, and the 
way is made clear for the incoming of migrants from 
a distance. That is the class of case in wKicE possibly 
the son, if there were land available, after providing 
for the migrants, or with the migrants, would have 
a special claim ? — He should be considered very favour- 
ably. 

34073. A young man who would prevail on the old 
people, and make the way smooth for the incoming 
congests? — Yes; that man should get a farm and be 
treated very generously. 


Mr. George F. Stewart examined. 


34074. Chairman. — You appear on behalf of the 
Landowners’ Convention ?— Yes. 

34075. I 6oe that you have 'been agent for a large 
number of estates since 1878 ? — Yes. 

34076. You state that you .are a Justice of the Peace 
and Deputy-Lieutenant lor the county, and your firm, 
J. R. S'tewart and Sons, of Dublin, have a very 
extensive land agency business in different parts of 
Ireland? — Yes. In my experience in no part of Ire- 
land are rents better paid than in County Leitrim. 
Before the 6 ale of the Crofton Estate — the estate on 
which we are now sitting — round Mohill, I had to 
deal with some 2,000 tenants in this county, paying 
some £17,000 a year, an average of about £8 10s. 
per tenant. I find, on consulting my rentals, that I 
have received practically a full year’s rent each year 
during the last ten years. 

34077. When was the sale completed ? — In 1898. 

W. The average rent of those tenants was 
£8 10s. ? — Yes. The 2,000 tenants are not all Crofton 
tenants, but something like 600 were on the Crofton 
Astate. The average might be a little higher on the 
vro.fton Estate. If- there has been a trifling falling 
°n m one year it was made up the next. If necessary, 
1 can give the particulars showing these facts. The 
average rent and poor law valuation of County Lei- 
rim farms being so small, it may be thought that 
are uneconomic, and comparatively valueless, 
out as far as my experience goes, these small farms 
i aLvely more valuable, than other large farms; 
nr. I l8 ’ i a relatively larger sum when put 

P lor sale by the occupying tenants. I have known 


many instances of the sale of tenants’ interest in 
the county. I have taken out twenty-five cases of 
sales lately. On one estate they averaged twenty-three 
years’ purchase of the rent. On another estate 
close to that the average is twenty-eight and a half 
years’ purchase. These are for tenants’ interest. 

34079. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Those are small' 
holdings? — Yes. For instance, on one estate the 

biggest rent was £13 14s. On another estate one 
rent was as high as £49, but no other rent was as 
high as £20. 

34080. 'Chairman. — Do you think the value of a 
holding can he measured at all accurately by the price 
fetched by the tenant right? — I think its value as 
security for an advance may be so measured. If I 
was lending money myself on a holding, and if T 
knew that the tenant right on that holding would 
fetch twenty-three years’ purchase, I should think 
myself, whether rightly or wrongly, that I should 
have very good security for my money. I am pressing 
the point no further than that. 

34081. You say' these farms are of -relatively more 
value than the large farms because they fetch more 
for the tenant right? — Yes. 

34082. But is not it the fact all over Ireland that 
the smaller the farm the higher the tenant right is ? — 
Yes. as far as my experience goes. 

34083. That is because so many people are looking 
for a home, agriculture being practically the only in- 
dustry of the Irish people, and these small farms 
therefore fetch a higher price proportionately than 
the bigger farms which are only within the means of 
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a few ? — Certainly ; but also as far as my experience 
goes I say that a £10 or a £5 farm in Leitrim 
will fetch more money than a £10 or a £5 farm in any 
other district that I am acquainted with. I don’t say 
than in any other district in Ireland, because 
I believe that in Donegal or in some of the extremely 
western portions of the country they will fetch even 
more than here, but they will fetch more here than in 
either Kildare or Meath. 

34084. Because the population is thicker? — I am 
sure there is some excellent reason. I merely men- 
tion the fact that for a £10 holding here a man would 
get more than he would for a £10 holding in, say, 
Westmeath, if he were to dispose of his interest there. 

34085. It is not a healthy thing that you should 
have very keen competition for a thing that is not 
economically worth the money that it fetches ? — I 
don’t know that. I was not pressing that point. My 
argument was simply addressed to the fact that I 
understood it to be stated that a farm in such a dis- 
trict as this would not be security for a Government 
advance. My whole argument is limited for the pur- 
pose of my evidence to this point that I think the 
fact that the interest of the tenant in the farm has 
a great market value is a proof that it is security for 
advances. Beyond that I don’t say that it is healthy. 

34086. You then shift the security of the State from 
the holding to the holder : the security of the State 
is no longer based on the agricultural value of the 
holding or of the land, but upon the ability of the 
occupier to pay the annuity : it is something in- 
tangible? — It is a security. 

34087. It is a human security, and a thing per- 
fectly intangible and perfectly impossible 61 estimat- 
ing: is it not? As long as you have got the land, 
which represents an intrinsic value, reasonably tilled, 
there the State feels that it has got a regular security, 
a security which Can be estimated, and which does not 
go away ; but the moment that the advance by the 
State for that land is over the true value of the' land 
then the security of the State is shifted from the land 
to the human beings who inhabit it?— If you had here 
a vacant farm with nobody on it at all ; suppose it is 
in the landlord's possession, that farm remains of 
the same value quite irrespective of having anybody 
on it. 

34088. Surely it depends on what the land is— 
whether it is good, bad, or indifferent ; it might be of 
no value?— Take an ordinary farm of the average 
kind round here; if you had it vacant you could sell 
it at an average rent at a price such as I mention 
here m these returns which I have prepared, and that 
19 ™no SpeCtlVe of any P eraon being on it at all. 
r , j J ? u ?P Me ifc is within your experience in 
Ireland that the tenant right of a farm is very often 
™ uch more than the true value?— More than 
1 think they are worth. 

5408° More than . practical man considers they 
are worth ’—Quite so. J 

^ h 'Vo 6 n te \ vd instances in Donegal of 
'hara^heMd 1 ™ 8 128 ^ ? °° years ’ Purchase?— So I 

rrS'^'f iS ° b T iously absurd - Th at does not re- 
present the true value oi the holding at all It re- 
S 18 tbe competition in that district. Nobody 

hS hoSf SUre ll tb * t yo , u POuId measure the value of 
that holding either for the holder, ' • 


18 geing to be, or as security for' the^State'' 
nre vmwh 3 Uke the l 0rt of price [t itches ?— No. I 
BifI™S* aS i* a PP ears me. I think 


and it was'shown ' to me K’the'hoKg wm a holding 
34093 WO H a r yS fe i tch a very substantial sum—! 

.u2St®!;.£iL7 “ "" ,lw * p ,eteh * h “ 

34095. The greater portion of it?— r don’t think tv, 
greater part of the rent. The rent is ? „ th ,f 
proportion of the outgoings for the year 

thing without a farmer. would P*y any- 


34097. But it is impossible for people on many of 
these small holdings to obtain sufficient money from 
the holding itself to pay annuities upon it?— No I 
don’t think so. I would rather support the evidence 
of Mr. Vaugh. He did not know a farm in the whole 
county where a solvent tenant could not pay his way. 

34098. Mr. Sutherland. — Possibly the misconcep- 
tion may have arisen with regard to your conception 
of economic and uneconomic. Am I putting your case 
fairly when I say you consider a holding economic out 
of which a certain rent can be got irrespective of the 
products of the land ? — I did not use the word economic 
in any very highly technical sense. 


34099. You find fault with those who say that they 
are uneconomic? — Yes. They often say these farms 
are uneconomic. I want to combat an objection which 
I thought was made to sales in a county like this that, 
the holdings being so small are no security to the 
State. My honest belief is that they are security to 
the State. I want to combat that view. I don’t 
press it further than that. 

34100. It would be sd then if these holdings were 
sold to poor people at rates which afterwards they 
find it very difficult to pay, through any change in 
their circumstances whatever, and seeing that the an- 
nuities which they have to pay could not be paid out 
of the land itself it would be a serious thing for the 
State to make the advance of this money without 
better security ? — I think there is at present no case 
where the annuity would not come out of the land. 

34101. Chairman. — Do you think it necessarily fol- 
lows because on these small holdings your fixed rent 
has been regularly paid that therefore annuities 
should also be regularly paid, and that the State should 
be secured in that way ?— Take the case of the Crofton 
estate, which was sold in 1898. I have every reason 
to believe that the annuities are extremely well paid. 
I have taken the trouble to go there from time to 
time; and, as I mention later on, I should know 
if they were not very well paid, because there would 
be some application made to take some part of the 
guarantee fund under the previous Act, and no appli- 
cation has ever been made. Therefore I am sure that 
they must be very well paid. 

34 u 1 i 02 ' seems to me quite conceivable that you 
might have very great regularity of rent-paying on 
small holdings, so long as there is a fifteen years' 
revision of rents. If it is found impossible for the 
people really to pay the rent, and the tenant-right 
is sold, anti fetches a high price, it is because the 
tenant purchasing the holding knows that in so many 
years he can demonstrate to the Land Commission 
that his holding ls incapable of carrying that rent, 
and he may get a reduction ; but, on the other hand, 
suppose that ceases, and that the position is that the 
occupier will have to go on paying the annuity for 
^ yeara \ then lf if: is generally found that 
that holdmg won t produce the annuity, do you think 
would the tenant-right remain as high in the district 
yo V hmk lf that n,an was to bo turned out 
and the Government put up his holding they would 
get a good price?— It is very hard to 


V£j y e *Porience I have I give to you, and that is 
0,1 whlcb we are sitting at present. 

44103. suppose three or four men failed in succes- 
sion in a small holding, and could not earn the 
annuity in the place, what do you think would 
happen? Do you think that people would go on 
becoming occupiers of this holding ready to pay the 
old annuity- 1 very much doubt it ?-I don’t think 
, IhT, f r er 71 ld , happen. It has not happened 
e past, and I don’t think it would happen in 


greater risk on . 
farm in Kildare. 
34104. Because 


small farm here than i 


...ii. - b *8 farm in Kildare the land 

u S* i“ “ f glvln e annuities ? — I think the lend 

I0 S st iP ‘lie opinion that there it 
KitiS V? w =et of Ireland, or at any rate in 
MnS St! “oapablo of paying the rent or the 
“ * different thing f-Oertainly, I 
holding 6 UP t lat * lne as regards the average 

reason "I 0HN pOLOMB. — I understand the main 

cmriel S {k U have - said is t0 show that, in your 
over a cnnnbf 1 ki PX P enence of your firm, extending 
tenants tlm ?’ you have found that the 

tenants were honest and paid their rents ?— That is 
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34107. Therefore you argue from that, if this was 
so in the past, taking a long series of years, that the 
same state of things should exist in thei future where 
a permanent reduction is made i*n the rent or 

annuity ?— Yes. . 

34108. And your real point is this, that, taking 
the character of the people and the circumstances of 
the district which your firm has managed for many 
years, you are not in the least apprehensive as re- 
gards the annuities? — I have no more apprehension 
with regard to here than anywhere else. 

34109. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not Lord 
Dudley right in saying; that the large demand for 
these small holdings beyond the number of them 
coming into the market in Ireland is the cause why 
small Holdings are proportionately dearer than large 
ones ?— Certainly, that is the reason, because there 
is a distinct demand. 

34110. Consequently the fact that very big prices 
are sometimes paid for small holdings is no proof or 
indication of any special capacity of small holdings 
to maintain a family? — No. I merely press it that 
it is security for an advance. 

34111. Mr. Ka.vana.gh. — It would not be an ex- 
travagant price having regard to the argument? — 
No; twenty -three and twenty-eight years are not very 
'extravagant. You must have come across very much 
higher ones in your experience. 

34112. Chairman. — Well, .1 will leave it that the 
security is personal rather than real? — I am afraid 
I don’t agree about that, because it applies to an 
■unoccupied farm. 

34113. Sir John Colomb. — Let me illustrate it in 
this way. Take the holding as illustrated by Lord 
Dudley. There is a holding and there is, say, a 
potato ground. The annuitant fails to pay. Would 
not there be a great demand by neighbouring tenants 
for that potato ground? — Of course. 

34114. That will enhance the price? — Certainly. 

34115. Therefore the potato land itself is security, 
although with the house it might not be an economic 
holding? — If you take economic in a technical sense. 

34116. Competition for this small plot of ground 
among several others will be so great that the State 
is not incurring a risk, because there will be always 
competition for this potato ground, although the man 
on the potato ground may not be able to support 
himself out of it? — Yes. 

34117. Mr. Kavanagh. — How many years would the 
landlord’s right of pre-emption buy up ? — I never used 
the right myself. It was discontinued at a very early 
stage. I don’t think it was used much. 

34118. You could not, therefore, compare it with 
the number of years’ purchase in the open market? 
— I have not any data. 

34119. Mr. Sutherland. — You would not go the 
length of saying it might not be a desirable thing to 
make an attempt to enlarge these holdings before 
they are purchased, if possible? — I think it would. 

34120. And that therefore the security would be, 
humanly speaking, better? — I should be very glad to 
see the small holdings enlarged. Everyone would, of 
course. 

34121. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The incident 
which you give helps to illustrate the situation. If 
a pan had 200 acres in his hands he could do many 
things with it. He could divide the 200 acres into 
two farms of 10O acres, and put them up for sale, or 
into twenty farms of ten acres. The competitors for 
a farm of ten acres would be more numerous than 
f°r a farm of 100 acres? — Certainly. 

34122. Owing to competition, the farm of ten acres 
proportionately speaking, fetch more than the 
100-acre farm? — Relatively, it would. 

34123. I was anxious to know the details of the 
Lrofton sale? — We sold on first term rents, and gave 
***. 9d. or 4s. lOd. reduction, or eighteen and a half 
years purchase. 

34124. Under which Act was it? — It was in 1898, 
' ar “ mu ®t have been under the Act of 1896. 

34125. Did they arrange for decadal reductions? — 
lliey did not at that time. What they have done 
since I don’t know. 

was the rental? — We sold more than 

—o,000 a year. 

34127. Has each of them got turbary? — Yes. 
Everybody has got turbary. 

34128 Was there a special charge for turbary? — 

°. the turbary was included in the rents except in 
a very few cases. 


34129. Eighteen or nineteen years' purchase of the ^p r . 26 , 1907. 
rent covered everything, turbary included? — Yes, ex- — - 
cept in a few cases. There were a few who paid ten Mr - George F* 
shillings for turbary, but that was included as if it Stewart, 
was part of the rent. A man whose rent was £9 and 
who paid ten shillings for turbary bought on a rent of 
£9 10s. 

34130. Is there any charge now for turbary? — No. 

34131. How long is it likely to last? — I have heard 
no word of anyone being pinched. There were one 
or two bogs on that estate where the turbary was not 
considerable. Each purchase agreement ■ contained a 
reference to so many acres of land together with the 
right of cutting turbary on such and such a bog. 

Where the Land Commission thought that bog con- 
tained too small a supply we put in another big bog 
further off, so that a man had a right to cut turf on 
such and such a bog or such and such another bog 
further off. 

34132. I was interested to know what yon calculated 
as the full number of years for which turbary has 
been provided ? — I don’t know that we calculated. We 
gave all the bog, in the sense that the bogs on the es- 
tate are a subject matter of turf cutting. We gave a 
right of cutting turf, which will last as long as the 
bogs last. Some of the bogs will last for hundreds 
and hundreds of ye are, but there were some that were 
getting tightened up. 

34133. Persons cutting on them got provision at a 
distance? — We put two bogs in in cases where the 
Land Commission thought that one bog might be cut 
out. 

34134. The Land Commission had supervision of 
this transaction ? — Yes. The whole thing was per- 

fectly amicable. As far as I have reason to believe 
the whole thing worked extremely well. We have had 
no complaint. We never heard that the Land Com- 
mission had any complaint of any quarrels on the 
bog or anything like that. 

34135. I am interested to know how some of the 
tenants had been paying ten shillings and others not ? 

— Some of the rents had been fixed in court and others 
not. 

34136. Had those that were fixed in court a right 
of turbary annexed? — No. Those who did not go 
into court had free turhary. Thooe who went into 
court where turbary rent was not fixed on them at the 
time of the fixing of the rent paid ten shillings in 
addition for turbary. 

34137. Was it fixed under a distinct regulation — 
ten shillings for turbary ? — It was. Then they bought 
as if that sum were part of the rent. 

34138. Would those tenants with a special pay- 
ment for turbary be at a special disadvantage as 
compared with the others? — No. I do not think so. 

I do not think there was any difference. I believe 
therefore these small farms afford perfectly good se- 
curity for any reasonable advances which may he 
made by the Land Commission for their purchase. I 
am further confirmed in this view by my experience 
of the 6ale of the Crofton estate round Mohill. I am 
informed and believe that the tenant purchasers on 
that estate have paid their interest with great regu- 
larity. 'Certainly the guarantee fund has never been 
called upon in any way to make good tbeir default. 

I understood, too, that the purchasers are in a some- 
what more comfortable state than they used to be 
in formerly, and that their houses, and more espe- 
cially their out-offices, are decidedly improved. I 
anticipate the same results when other estates are 
sold. 

34139. Mr. Sutherland.— This is a very valuable 
instance, and it is certainly a better result than we 
have been hearing anticipated for the future. This 
experiment has now lasted nine years ? — Yes. 

34140. So you can quite logically, I admit, draw 
certain inferences from it. May I ask with regard 
to the estate how much of it have you retained ? — 

Only the town of Mohill and these town parks around 
it — that is alL 

34141. Is there any demesne? — No. 

34142. The remainder, except what you have men- 
tioned, is all sold ? — Yes. 

34143. Your purchasers got exceptionally good 
terms, as things go now?— They got very much like 
what I should give anyone now. On any estate being 
sold now on first-term rents the tenants would cer- 
tainly, as far as I know, get six shillings in the 
pound. I myself am quite prepared to aavise any 
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of my clients who still have unsold estates in Lei- 
trim to sell at a price representing a reduction of six 
shillings in the pound on first -term rents. The Crof- 
ton tenants got less than five shillings. Of course, 
they paid it for a shorter period, but as a matter of 
fact, anyone buying now would pay a shilling in the 
pound less annuity. 

34144. Sir John Colomb. — It was 4 per cent, inte- 
rest that the tenants had to pay who purchased on the 
Crofton estate? — Yes. 

34145. Now it is 3^ ? — Yes. I think the terms are 
very much the same, 

34146. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — If you turn it 
into years' purchase would the number be the same? 
—It is very nearly the same. 

34147. Sir John Colomb. — That is on the basis of 
the annuities they have to pay?— Yes. 

34148. Chairman. — Is that taking into considera- 
tion that one is forty-nine and the other is sixty-eight 
years? — It is the annuity. I should be very glad if 
Some first-term tenants would buy from me at 23^ 
years’ purchase, hut they would not do it. What 
anyone here, is ready to sell at is six shillings and four 
shillings. Six shillings is only 21 ^ years’. It is a 
long way less than the exact equivalent. 

34149. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. --W hat the 
tenant contends is that second-term rents are now the 
current ones, and they stand in that respect exactly 
where they stood in 1892 1 — It is a very curious 
contention. 

34150. Mr. Sutherland. — If you calculate all that 
has to be paid from the beginning to the end of the 
transaction do you think they am better off than those 
who are buying now ? — According to the Freeman 
tables, they are practically the same. If you leave 
out the element- of the length of the period 18A 
years equals 23 years, and six shillings, which I 
happen incidentally to mention as what would be 
given, is only 21£ years ; so that makes up for the 
difference in the period. 

34151. Mr. Kavanagh. — What would the annuity 
on 21£ years’ purchase equal under the Ashbourne 
Act ? — It equals the annuity on seventeen years’ 
purchase. 

34152. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your evidence 
tends fo show that in your observation the creation 
of a peasant proprietary has resulted in making the 
people improve their holdings ?— So I understand, and 
I should be sorry to think otherwise. With regard to 
the enlargements of the holdings by the addition of 
grass lands, it is evident that, with the exception of 
one ox two demesnes, there are no such lands in this 
district. I have looked _ at the list of untenanted 
lands in County Leitrim in Mr. Ginnell’s Parliamen- 
tary Return, and believe it to be misleading, because 
the lands mentioned therein are largely either bogs, 
mountain, or water. 

34153. Chairman. — Mr. Ginnell’s return is only of 
untenanted land ? — I understand that. 

34154. It does not take into account tenanted land 
of this kind? — Certainly. 

34155. .Not even tenanted land let on the eleven 
months? system?— We have no tenanted land on the 
eleven months’ system here. 

34156. You have some under lease ?— I have not a 
single farm in South Leitrim under my control that is 
what is commonly known as a grass farm. I do not 
believe that the tenants: would leave their present 
homes in order to migrate to other counties where un- 
tenanted lands exist. 


34157 Mr. Sutherland.— I daresay you are 
aware that we have had evidence from a large number 
of people who are in that position who said they 
would be very willing to go themselves ?— Yes. but I 
was interested and gratified to find that everyone 
who gave you evidence to-day about this 'part of the 
country bore me out. 


34158. I am talking of the people who are in 
position and are likely to migrate themselves. V, 
have heard from persons in high positions, pries 
and a number of others, that they would not do it 
but when we came to the people themselves who worn 
be hkriy to migrate they were all anxious to migrate 
— it is only my opinion. 


" i * ht it i» TOW . 

d: ‘f** evidence we have had from the parti 
themselves ?— You will modify it by your addition 
^““■T 111411 , L | greater than mine, becau 

7 11 are getting evidence all round the country. 


34160. Sir John Colomb,— You would be very g] a ^ 
to find your opinion wrong ?— Yes. It only illustrates 
my experience. 

34161. You would be one of those very pleased to 
find it is wrong ? — Certainly. 

34162. Chairman. — When you say there are practi- 
cally no grass farms are you speaking of this parti! 
cular district or the whole of Leitrim or where?— 
all that district I was collecting £17,000 a year, and 
unless these town parks round Mohill can be called 
grass farms, I don’t think I have a single eleven 
months' take under me anywhere, nor have I a single 
grazing agreement under me. 

34163. I suppose there are judicial tenants who have 
got grass farms ? — Not in the sense that you have them 
in Roscommon or Galway. 

34164. Evidently there is some grass somewhere 
because the figures for the County Leitrim as 
a whole show that there are 206,560 acres 
in grass, 79,184 acres under crops, which include 
hay. In the union of Mohill the figures are 
54,604 acres under grass and 22,658 acres under 
crops, including hay ; so in the union of Mohill there 
is about the same proportion — about five acres under 
grass to two under crops?— I should imagine that 
applies to mixed farming. If you have ,a fifty-acre- 
farm you would find perhaps thirty acres or more of 
it would be under grass. If it was a five-acre farm 
you would find three under grass and two under til- 
lage ; but I did not take that to be what your lordship 
meant by grass farms. 

34165. Sir John Colomb. — Is it not the case that 
in this return grass includes rotation grass ?— I should 
think it means grass on a mixed farm. I have not 
got it on the Clements, Crofton, or Whyte estate.' In 
1900 I collected no rent on grass farms, but of course 
there is grass on them all. They are partly grass 
and partly crop, and practically in every case there 
is grass. Therefore I can quite understand the total 
giving a very large acreage of grass. 

34166. At any rate, in your opinion, there is no 
land suitable for migration ? — No ; unless you take in 
demesnes — places like Lough Rynn demesne. 

34167. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You don’t know 
of .any places in the hands of tenants which can be 
used for this purpose ? — I know of one considerable 
farm of 200 acres in a tenant’s hands, and that is 
the only one I know. 

34168. What should you do with it? — It is mostly 
in grass, but it is not very good grass. There is a 
certain amount. 

34169. The tenant is a resident farmer? — Yes. Of 
course, there is this land at Dromard which was 
mentioned by one of the other witnesses which was 
bought by two Or three people. That might be called 
a grass farm. 

34170. They are tenant purchasers? — Yes. It was 
never let under ail eleven months’ take; but it does 
not come under the heading, because it is now bought 


34171. By the tenants? — They are, of course, the 
owners. I think they paid for it in money. 

34172. Was it they who bought it themselves?— 
The owners sold it to the people who bought it. 

34173. They were bona-fide tenants .at the time of 
the sale ? — No ; I think they came in and bought it. 

34174. There is no public advance. They simply 
bought it 1 — No. I mention it now in case you might 
think I kept anything back in the way of grass lands. 

34175. Chairman. — Take Electoral Division of 

Mohill in the union of Mohill. There are 262 hold- 
ings. There are 84 not exceeding £4 .valuation ; 83 
above £4 and not exceeding £10 ; 37 ahove £10 and 
enn exce6 ^’ n g £15 ; 21 above £15 and not exceeding 
£20 ; 15 above £20 and not exceeding £30 ; 9 above 
£30 and not exceeding £40 ; 5 above £40 and not ex- 
ceeding £50 ; 7 above £50 and not exceeding £100 ; 1 
over £100 and not exceeding £200, and nothing over 
£200?— Quite so. The large grazing farm does not 
exist in our district. 

34176. Sir John Colomb. — You have looked at this 
return of Mr. Ginnell’s?— Yes. 
i * s s ' m P^ untenanted land, and in- 

cluded in that would be land on the eleven months 
grazing ? — I have no eleven months’ grazing. 

34178. The eleven months’ grazing does not come on 
the rate books at all ?— No. 

_ 54179. Therefore a farm on hands and let under 
the eleven months’ system is returned as non-occupied, 
and as untenanted land ?— Yeo. The value of turbary 
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close to almost every farm can liardly be 'exaggerated, 
and is a great help to the tenants in this district. 
The difficulty every agent in the county has to con- 
tend with is not that the farms are too small, but to 
prevent their being made smaller by sub-division. 1 
think it would be a misfortune if the very few large 
farms in the county were cut up and divided amongst 
the smaller tenants. 

34180. In order that grass farms may be suitable 
for migration there must be turf in the neighbour- 
hood?—! think the people from here who went into a 
district without turf would miss it sorely. 

34181. For migration from a turf country the ques- 
tion of turf would be an essential consideration for 
the Congested Districts Board ? — Yes. 

34182. And also a plentiful water supply and grod 
distribution of water ? — Yes ; it is important. 

34183. Mr. Kavanagh. — What do. people who have 
lived away from turf all their lives do? — They do the 
best they can. It is a great boon. I have known 
districts in Limerick where the men had to go fifteen 
miles for turf, and they did not grumble at. it, be- 
cause their fathers and grandfathers had done it. 

34184. Could you compare the price that a man 
pays for turf with what he would have to pay for 
coal' — you have coal mines in this locality ? — Yes. 
They would not care to use it, 

34185. What can you get coal here for? — Ten and 
twelve shillings: I never heal'd of them using it. 

34186. It is culm? — I never heard of them using 
it. As to the purchase of untenanted lands in other 
districts I believe that most landowners would be quite 
willing to sell their untenanted land (except, of 
course, their demesnes and home farms) at fair prices, 
and that no special powers of compulsion are neces- 
sary. What I think is required In this county is the 
establishment of some industries to relieve the land, 
and this, I think, could only be done on any con- 
siderable scale by the Congested Districts Board. 
Private enterprise and energy have already estab- 
lished some few creameries, such as the one in Moliill, 
which is a great success, and also some three or four 
agricultural banks, which are most helpful to the 
'small tenants, and the Rev. Mr. Digges (who has 
been chiefly instrumental in promoting these, and 
whom, I am sure, would be willing to give evidence 
before the 'Commission if so desired), has also en- 
couraged the keeping of bees. This may appear a 
small thing to the Commission, but we are dealing 
with a small people, and therefore small things mat- 
ter. But I believe there is a great opening for the 
Congested .Districts Board to take up all these in- 
dustries, and also larger ones, such as the curing of 
bacon, and possibly establish some textile industry, 
which would be of great service. The mineral wealth 
■of the county might be further developed. The 
Arigna Mining Company, of which I am a Director, 
gives very considerable employment in its district. I 
may mention we employ over a hundred men a day. 
I have observed with great regret that the purchase 
of estates has been followed by an altogether undue 
cutting of timber by the purchasers. I think it would 
’oe a great thing if this could be regulated in some 
way. . That does not apply specially to the Crofton es- 
tate. It is a matter of general knowledge all over the 
•country. 

34187. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose in consulta- 
tion with other gentlemen engaged in managing pro- 
P®rty you have found that that experience is not an 
uncommon one? — Yes. 

34188. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is bee-keeping 
•extensively cultivated over the county ? — It was taken 
up, and I believe still is taken up a great deal under 
the guidance of Rev. Mr. Digges, and I believe a num- 
ber of these small people did extremely well. I know 
some cases myself where the people did extremely 
wellj and it was quite a help to their annual income. 

. 3418$. Would you say that everywhere if it is pos- 
sible to find abundant food, for bees an effort should 
be made to. spread the industry of bee-keeping? — It 
would be very useful, especially in a place like this, 
where nearly every farm abuts on a bog. We all 
know that heather honey fetches a better price than 
any other. _ It is not a very arduous task ; it adds 
to the family resources, and should be encouraged. 

34190. Sir John Colomb. — You mentioned you are 
a director of the Arigna Mining Company. Is.it 
fairly satisfactory— are you .increasing your business? 


-—I think ibis satisfactory. We are not diminishing j J)r _ 26,1907- 

34191. Where is your consumption ? — It goes as Hr. George F. 
far as Longford, Cavan, and Carrick-on-Shannon. Stewart. 

34192. How near are you to a railway? — Three 
miles from Arigna station to the, mines. . 

34193. The coal has got- to be carted three or four 
miles before it gets on a railway for distribution? — 

Yes. 

34194. Do you consider that your business is inter- 
fered with for want of transit. If you had a branch 
line running to your coal mine do you consider you 
would be able to meet an increased demand, and do 
more work? — I think we should if we had a railway 
into the mine or nearer the mine. But it is a thorny 
subject here, and I would rather not go into it. There 
was a disagreement about it here, and I don’t think 
it is a good thing to open up here. 

34195. Mr. Sutherland. — Kindly tell us now about 
the extent. Where do you get the coal. Have you a 
shaft? — It is a horizontal adit. 

34196. Is it long? — One of them is long. I could 
not tell you the extent- 

34197. What is the quality of the coal? — It is not 
very cheerful coal. It gives a great deal of heat. 

34198. Is it anthracite ?— No, bitumenous. It is 
very good for steam coal. We burn it entirely on the 
light railway. 

34199. You employ 100 men now ? — Yes ; our an- 
nual wages bill is about £4,000. 

34200. Is the area of the coal large? — Very large., 
we believe. 

34201. Sir John Colomb. — You are advised by com- 
petent experts that it is very large ? — We are. 

34202. Mr. Sutherland. — Would it benefit you to 
have direct connection with the present railway closer 
to the mine ? — It would. That is the sore point. 

34203. If that were made is it possible, you 
could dispose of more coal? — I think we could if we 
lowered the price. When we meet the Welsh coal that 
stops us. It is a mere question of where you meet.it. 

If we could sell coal as cheaply in Mullingar as in 
Longford we could sell it there. 

34204. Do you do anything about mixing the coal ; 
we heard about that-?— That is a mixing of culm. We 
don’t do that. With regard to the proposed ■ aboli- 
tion of the zones under the Act of 1903, I consider it 
would be almost- fatal to the working of the Act, as 
if every farm was subject to inspection for value and 
consequent reduction of price— for I have never heard 
of the Commissioners protecting a vendor by raising 
the price of a farm — landowners would be most unwil- 
ling to sell on account of not knowing how much they 
would receive for their estates. I know for a fact that 
this uncertainty operated against the successful work- 
ing of the Purchase Acts previous to 1903. 

34205. Chairman. — I would like you to divide your 
point there with regard to congested and non -con- 
gested areas. Do you mean that in your opinion the 
abolition of zones would be undesirable even in, coni 
gested areas ? — I meant it generally. 

34206. Are you aware that at, the present moment a 
certain number of estates which need considerable im- 
provement are passing direct from the landlord to the 
tenant under the Wyndham Act by the operation of 
the zones 1 — I understand that they are passing and 
that the zones clause is in force. 

34207. Therefore, as there is no inspection as. to 
value these estates which need improvement .are pas- 
sing from the landlord to the tenant direct in an un- 
improved condition ? — That is so. 

34208. In the congested areas? — Yes. 

34209. Do you consider that a good thing ? — I should 
not think it was a good thing if they were rundale 
farms and things like that. I don’t think that, the 
zones cover that. ■ • 

34210. Some of them may be rundale farms. There 
is nothing to prevent an estate which is even in run- 
dale passing under the operation of the zones?— Pos- 
sibly, if it is a case of rundale. We have no case of 
rundale. Take, for instance, the Crofton estate. 

There were no zones in 'that case. There was in- 
spection, and nothing practically happened from the 
inspection. Every single farm passed. 

,34211. Are you disposed to agree then that where 
an estate is largely in rundale it is not a good thing 
-that it should pass direct from the landlord to tite 
tenant before being restriped ?— I should think it was 
not, but I would like to say in' addition to that that 
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T am speaking without any personal experience, be- 
cause I have no rundale estates. 

34212. But offhand that strikes you as inadvisable? 
— I think that the perpetuation of rundale cannot be 
very good. 

34213. The desirability of improving bad estates — 
the' condition of estates in rundale is only a matter 
of degree. It only means that that is probably Jhe 
worst class of estate — the estate that most needs im- 
provement ; but it is perfectly possible that there 
may be estates which are not in rundale or very 
slightly in rundale, but still at the same time require 
a great deal of improvement? — That may be. 

34214. Would not you say also in that case that it 
might be inadvisable to pass direct from the landlord 
to the tenants before being improved ? — Is it so that 
the operation of the zones prevents that estate from 
being considered? 

34215. Of course, it does? — I still think from the 
point of view from which I look at it that I am right. 
T remember extremely well what used to happen be- 
fore 1903. Over and over again owners of estates 
for whom I was acting asked me — “ Suppose I sell my 
estate what am I going to get out of it?” In the old 
days one used to say — “ You may be likely to get so 
and so, but I cannot tell you just now. It will de- 
pend on the inspection.” Then the owner would say — 
“If that is the best you can tell me I will stay on 
as I am.” 

34216. That is from the landlord’s point of view, 
which I can understand. There is greater certainty — 
it goes through more quickly ; it is less expensive 
and so on. That was the case for the zones with regard 
to the whole of Ireland. But the point which I 
should like to put is, don't you think where estates 
are of such a character that they need a considerable 
amount of improvement by the State that it is not 
advisable that that class of estate should pass direct 
from the landlord to the tenant without being im- 
proved? — It is better that an estate should be im- 
proved, but as a practical question I don’t see, sup- 
pose a landlord said— “ I am not going to enter into 
any contract for sale at all unless I know how much 
I shall get,” where the advantage to the estate comes 
in, seeing that it will not be improved. 

34217. You remember at the time of the passing of 
the Act there was a great deal of talk about stereo- 
typing poverty—you remember the phrase ? — Yes. 

34218. Does it not strike you that if you allow a 
man to purchase his unimproved holding that as a 
result after purchase it becomes extremely difficult for 
either the Congested Districts Board or the Estates 
Commissioners to improve that — you stereotype 
poverty ? — 1 have no oases in which I think it would 
be any harm whatever to sell any of the estates I have 
under my management. 

34219. Perhaps then it is really not fair to ask you 
that question. All I understand from your evidence 
is — you, having no poor estates under your manage- 
ment or no estates which need improvement, have not 
been brought face to face with the question whether 
the zones ought to be suspended in connection with 
the point I have put to you ? — I should be very happy 
to leave it as your lordship has left it. 

34220. Mr. Sutherland. — But you have made a 
statement about the zones ? — I have. 

34221. A.nd it is quite right for us to suppose that 
you know all about them?— I know about them, hav- 
ing sold numbers of estates under them, and having 
tried to sell numbers of estates without them ; but 
I only know about estates under my own manage- 
ment. I don’t propose to give evidence about rundale 
estates, for instance, with which I have nothing to 
do. Speaking of my own experience and of what I 
see, the Act is working extremely well, and if anyone 
takes the zones out of it I think it will check' the 
Act enormously. 

34222. Can you suggest any way in which a case such 
as Lord Dudley put forward can be met, because evi- 
dently it is undesirable that small holdings should 
pass on as they are ? — Merely because they are small ? 

34223. No, but because they want re-arrangement? 
— If it is, as his lordship says, that the 
operation of the zone clause is such as to take away 
every possible right to the Commissioners to consider 
a rundale estate, it could be easily amended to that 
extent that they could reconsider an estate such as 
that ; but I think if the zones generally were taken 
away and every estate has. to be re-valued, and if every 


landlord is to be told that no one knows what moner 
he is to get out of his sale you at once stop the opera- 
tion of the Act to a very large extent, not completely' 
but to a very large extent, because you could not tell 
a landlord what he is going to make out of a sale 
whereas now you can tell him almost to a £10 note 
what he is going to get out of it. 

34224. The party interested in advancing the money 
surely ought to know what the nature of the security 
is on which he is asked to advance the money? — I 
sure he does, because the very same authority which- 
would inspect the farm is the same authority that has 
already fixed the rent. Every farm that would be 
under the zones has been already inspected by the 
very same authority or a branch of it, for the Land 
Commission and the Estates Commissioners are very 
nearly the same. 

34225. Chairman. — But an enormous number of 
estates have been settled out of court ? — Yes. 

34226. Mr. Sutherland.— If they are valued al- 
ready there can be no objection to seeing them again? 
— The whole element of uncertainty is introduced. We- 
know that by experience. 

34227. Sir John Colomb. — It is not so much the 
question of value as the question of uncertainty?— 
That is the point I am addressing myself to. 

34228. Where the landlord agrees with his tenants 
and they sign an agreement, that is the basis of the 
landlord’s willingness to sell and the tenant’s willing- 
ness to buy? — That is so. 

34229. From the time of signing the agreement the 
tenants only pay 3J, per cent, interest on the purchase 
money ? — Yes. 

34230. And until the sale is completed the landlord 
receives only interest on the purchase money ? — Yes. 

34231. Meantime he has to meet charges, if the pro- 
perty is encumbered, perhaps 5 per cent, charges, 
while his income is reduced. If there is inspection, 
and the Land Commission does not approve of it, the 
landlord must have been accumulating arrears in the 
mean time? — He must, of course. 

34232. By reason of the fact that the interest is 
less than the former rent. After a long interval of 
uncertainty this point arises: if the Estates Com- 
missioners don’t accept it he has either got to take 
a sum he never would have agreed to take or he has 
got to resume possession with arrears on his holding, 
and the whole difficulty arises as between landlord and 
tenant all round the property? — Very much accentu- 
ated. 

34233. Is that so? — Quite so. 

34234. Is there not another element in the matter; 
(hat those fixing the price are an interested party 
in the price ? — I think so. 

34235. It is not as if it was an impartial tribunal 
outside, but the Estates Commissioners have to con- 
sider that it is their business to secure the State first 
of all ? — Yes. 

34236. Therefore, it is not an int.-rvening organisa- 
tion coming in to settle the difference, but it ; s one of 
the parties to the difference 1 — So I think. 

34237. Mr. Sutherland. — Who are the parties you 
refer to? — Sir John Colomb says the Land Commission 
are the parties representing the Treasury who have to 
find the money and have, finally, the'fixing of the 
price. 

34238. Are they interested pecuniarily in any way? 
— They are, as trustees. 

34239. Seeing that the. purchaser has to pay ? — They 
like to show a good bargain. 

34240. I have no fault to find because you are per- 
fectly frank about it. You say your objection is you 
never knew them to raise the price of a farm ?— Never, 
and I never heard of anyone else who did; and no- 
one ever told me that on inspection the I, and Cem- 
mission said, “ This tenant is paying too little.” 

34241. They ‘have always said that the vendor was 
asking too much ?— Either that, or that it was all 
right. 

34242. Sir John Colomb. — You agree that it is un- 
desirable, in. the interests of the State, that property 
in rundale or uneconomic 'holdings should be stereo- 
typed?— I think it is. 


34243. I suppose, with your experience, -you don t 
regard it as quite impossible to maintain the zones and 
yet make arrangements by which the difficulty or 
stereotyping might be got over ?— Certainly. 

34244. But you are decidedly of opinion that the - 
abolition of the zones would have the effect of stopping: 
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land purchase ?— Yes. That used to be the difficulty 
in the old days. 

34245. Mr. Kavanagh. — With the existing law the 
landlords cannot change rundale for their tenants are 
all judicial tenants ?— I do not think they could. 

34246. Or uneconomic holdings; without the con- 
sent of the tenants they cannot re-arrange them ?— 
Of course they cannot. 

34247. Therefore, it is hardly fair to make them go 
outside the zones for a thing they cannot change?— 

It is not the fault of the landlord. 

34248. However much they wish to change the whole 
estate for sale, they cannot do so under the existing 
law ? — They cannot. 

34249. Chairman. — It can be done by the consent of 
the tenant ?— Yes. . , . , 

34250. There is nothing to prevent the landlord 
doing what the Congested Districts Board has done ; it 
may be more troublesome, but it has been done; the 
landlord has, with the consent of his tenants, even 
since the Act of 1881, re-arranged the holdings?— I am 
sure that may be the case. 

34251. Most Rev Dr. O’Donneli,.— I am anxious 
you should first elucidate an answer to Sir John 
Colomb and Mr. Sutherland. You said, I think, it 
was unfair that one of the parties to the bargain 
should fix the price ?— Yes. I did not originate that 
statement, but I fully accept it. 

34252. The Estates Commissioners are m question ! — 
Quite so. . , , 

34253. Needless to say they are not buying for them- 
selves? — They are not. 

34254. Nor are they buying for the State? — They 
are buying with the State’s money. 

34255. The other party would be the tenant, pro- 
bably?— Of course it is obvious as between the tenant 
and the landlord it is a fair deal, but still I think 
it is fairly clear if there was a substantial loss owing 
to the non-payment of annuities or anything arising 
out of the sale the Estates Commissioners would un- 
doubtedly be blamed, and therefore, to that extent, 
it is not unfair to say that they are a party to it, 
though they are not a principal party to the trans- 
action. 

34256. They are salaried omoers with a perpetuity 
during their lives ?— I am not making any reflections 
against them morally. 

34257. No ; you do not say anything to suggest that 
at all ; but they are scarcely appointed to make a good 
bargain for the State, or a good bargain for the ten- 
ant, but to discharge a public office efficiently ?— Yes; 
but I think myself that I could imagine a condition of 
things in whidh they might fix the price with the 
understanding that if anything want wrong, and if 
the price happened to be too high they would incur a 
certain amount of blame, while, if it was too low a 
price they would incur a certain amount of praise. 

34258. Is not there much more danger of the 
.obstacle coming in through the medium of the County 
Councils. Would not it be much more likely that they 
would intervene, in case the tenant purchasers made 
default, to stop land purchase. If the tenant pur- 
chasers made default the default would fall upon the 
ratepayers of the counties, and the County Councils 
then would, we might anticipate, put a spoke in the 
wheel of land purchase and require some supervision 
of the terms so as to secure that the ratepayers 'would 
not suffer owing to the default of annuitants ? Of 
course as to such a change in the land law I can quite 
conceive that time may bring it forth. 

34259. I suppose without the zones such a state of 
things cannot occur? — The last state might be worse 
than the first. I think it would. 

34260. The County Councils might then interpose 
quite as serious an obstacle .as would arise from the 
abolition of the zones ? — I accept youT lordship s 
hypothesis. 

34261. Only one other point to elucidate what you 
were saying to Lord Dudley. Of course the zones ap- 
ply only in case of tenanted land. It is not a question 
which comes up in the case of unten anted land? It 
does not. 

34262. At present it is considered so desirable that 
certain estates should be improved before passing 
from the landlord to the tenants that the zones don t 
apply in the case of purchases by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board; you are aware of that? — Certainly. 

342634. Would not that support the point Lord 
Dudley put to you, in the case of certain estates that 


there should be a oareful inspection and a careful Apr. 28, 1907. 
reformation of the property before it passes from • 

landlord to tenant? On poor estates, rundale estates? cL‘ war £ ‘ 

To say whether it was a proper estate to be sold at J 

all or not. Or to say whether the estate should be 
sold, and if not to take steps to have such a re- 
arrangement as will make it a proper estate to be 
sold ? — Well, I cannot say it is right to sell an estate 
that is not fit to be sold. 

34265. Chairman. — There is am improving autho- 
rity ? — I understand the Congested Districts Board to 
be an improving authority. 

34256. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donuelx.. — S hould not it 
pass through that process before being sold ? — There are 
estates, I daresay, that should. 

34267. I think it will make it easy for you if I say 
what probably you won’t be surprised at, that _ in the 
sale of tenanted land to the Congested Districts 
Board apparently the owners have not felt much diffi- 
culty in dealing with the Congested Districts Board 
because of the fact that the zones don’t apply in 
those cases. As far as I know the bargains have gone 
on quite freely ? — I am not at all saying a word against 
the Congested Districts Board. They have worked 
extremely well. As to the suggestion which I believe 
lias been made, that estates which are encumbered 
with mortgages should, therefore, be sold cheaper than 
unencumbered estates, I think this is not reasonable. 

Such mortgages may be paid off., or the interest under 
them reduced, at any time that the circumstances of 
the owner admit. I personally know of two estates 
in this county where the mortgages have recently bsen. 
cleared off, or largely reduced, and I think it would 
be ridiculous to suggest that in consequence the ten- 
ants, if now purchasing, should pay a higher price 
than they should have done last year, or - a year or 
two ago. I consider the financial position of the land- 
lord has no more to say to a fair bargain between him 
and his tenants than the financial position of his ten- 
ant has. Moreover, every tenant is financially a 
gainer by a sale, and no one — except a churl — grudges 
him this advantage. Why then should an unfortun- 
ate encumbered landlord be differently treated ? 

34268. Chairman.— When you say that every tenant 
is financially a gainer by a sale do you mean an im- 
mediate gainer ? — Even more, because he gets the farm 
for nothing in the future. 

34269. Suppose yon have a very poor estate on which 
there are a considerable number of arrears? — I will 
assume it. ... 

34270. And where the landlord has been considerate, 
and has not pressed. Sometimes in the West of Ire- 
land, on such estates, tenants buy to get an immedi- 
ate reduction by reason of the fact that the annuities 
don’t, amount to the rent, but they find, instead of 
having a complaisant landlord to deal with they have- 
a very strict State to deal with, and they have to pay 
up those annuities within a short time of the time 
they are due; do you mean to say that they are 
financial gainers by purchase ?— According to any 
form of figures they are. 

34271. On paper they are ; but are they in reality f 
— I think they are. I think the great majority of them- 
are. I know that the fact of having to pay up to 
the day is inconvenient. Every agent knows that be- 
cause they are always being asked for time, not un- 
naturally, but, at the same time, the tenants, I do 
think, are financial gainers. It never would have 
struck ms that that was open to question. ; 

34272. You think even where a man’s livelihood is 
derived from precarious sources, such as from fishing, 
from migratory labour, or from remittances from ■ 

America, or from any industry that may not be stable, 
and not from the land, that in that case he is a gainer 
by purchase? — I think every tenant I have ever sold! 
to— and I have sold to a great many— looks on him- 
self as a financial gainer. I know they do complain of 
having to pay up more sharply than we used to make 
them, but we say still, that the tenant is a fmanaial 
gainer, and he is a tremendous gainer in the future, 
because li« gets the whole place for nothing. 

34273. That presupposes his power of paying the 
annuity for a certain number of yearn? — When one 
deals with tenants as I have done it is a very common 
thing to be told that a man’s father and grandfather, 
and perhaps half a dozen other grandfathers have all 
been on the farm. I think it is a very natural and 
right and proper thing. If generations in the past 
have managed to live on the holding, and the. family 
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are there still, I think it is hardly fair for your lord- 
ship to hold that there is a serious doubt that they 
won’t be able to live there for one generation more. 

34274.' I suppose there are holdings in Ireland, as 
there are in England, where some families have been 
for a long time? — An immense number. There are 
heaps of people whose family has been on the one 
holding for a very long time. It is immensely to be 
desired. 

34275.' Chairman. — B ut they are not all like that 
by any means. Your statement lovers practically ali 
holdings. 

34276. Sir John Colomb. — L ord Dudley gave you 
an illustration of a tenant and a considerate landlord 
who will give time. May I ask you this; with your 
■vast experience of tenants and property in Ireland, 
would yon say that as a rule the tenants on well- 
managed properties, where there is a great strictness 
.in payments of rent are most of them really better off 
than the tenants with too considerate landlords who 
■are allowed to get into arrears? — I certainly think si-. 

34277. Because from father to son they have had 
under their hereditary obligations learned to be prompt 
■in their payments, but in cases where arrears accumu- 
late and the tenants get up to their ears in arrears 
'difficulties arise? — Yes. 

34278. We all know that the State insists with much 
greater strictness on prompt payments than many pri- 
vate landlords, but you would not altogether say that 
as a rule the tenant loses so very much, or loses any- 
thing from strict enforcement of payment than before? 

- — I think not. Of course there are exceptions. 

34279. Chairman — There might be exceptions ? — If 
your lordship thinks I ought to take out the word 
'‘every” I will say “tenants." 

34280. Obviously there must be holdings— I won't 
:say estates— in the poorest parts of Ireland, where 
■'occasionally, owing to the failure of the potato crop, 
•er the fishing, or something else, on which they de- 
pend, it is impossible for those people to pay rent, or, 
at any rate, what is considered the normal rent?— I 
can imagine that quite easily. 

34281. As long as that man is under a landlord 
there is always the possibility that he will be given, 
time or released for his obligations for that vear, to 
meet an exceptional time of distress, but if he becomes 
a purchaser there is no such possibility ?— I should 
hope there was. 

34282. I don’t think there is. I don’t think there 
is any machinery.?— Surely if there came another 
: famine the State would have to meet it. I am not at 
-all suggesting any repudiation or any nonsense of that 
-sort, bub I do say if there came to be a serious crisis, 
■such as your lordship suggests, I cannot see why the 
'State should not meet it. 

34283. It would be physically impossible to collect 
the rents on the holdings described, because the people 
■could not pay them from the land, but under the 
■machinery as it. stands, I don’t think there is any 
provision for the State waiving its right to collect the 
annuities ? — No. 

34284. And you would not have a wholesale altera- 
'tion. You are not likely to, unless you had a whole- 
sale famine, which I am not contemplating. But if 
in a particular district like the Rosses of 
Donegal, suppose the fishing was to absolutely 
fail for a year or two, or the demand for migra- 
tory labour was to fall oS, it might be possible that 
for a year or two these people might be unable to meet 
any obligations. If they are under a landlord the 
landlord has the power not to press for what he is 
entitled to, but there is no such machinery with re- 
gard to tenant purchasers ?— No. In that way I think 
the whole purchase system is unfortunate, but it be- 
came necessary. 

3^85. At any. rate, ip a case of the kind it- is 
questionable whether a man is really a gainer by be- 
. coming, a . purchaser ?-^I purposely put in the word 
nnanoiajly. The landlord might sell his estate and 
a stock w , hi dh unfortunately failed. 

34286. He is not likely to choose the moment when 
the tenants would nbt' be able to pay rent. It would 
“S 1 2. tte h i§ h - w *ier mark of price ?-No. I wish to 

n. -if' <. a 'l ppears 10 me > m r . e gard to this diffi- 
culty about the flotation of money, which means chave- 
.^^nt 1 *. which appears to me to be one of 
the Rawest conditions which we have to face, if land 

StOCk ST/Wl Jl.T? .. . 1 _ , • . 


a 2' 2 . Both are secured by the Government, yet both 
are within a fraction of each other at 85. I don’t know 
what the reason is. I have been given one or two 
reasons which don’t seem to me to be quite adequate 
why the 22 stock should stand at 85 and a fraction 
and the 2£ per cent, stock at 85, practically the same 
price. If they stood in the relative ratios of 2^ to 2? 
which is the interest they bear, Irish land stock woufd 
stand at 93. If it stood at 93 I imagine ,t would 
greatly ease the whole financial difficulty which arises 
from the loss on the flotation of stock. I have asked 
stockbrokers the reason and the reasons advanced 
seemed to be, some of them, inadequate. They 
say the Land Stock is not fashionable on the 
English market ; that an element of uncertainty 
seems to be attaching thereto, and they say it is not a 
large stock, and therefore is not dealt with in very 
large amounts; and I think the reason was given to 
me that thrown on the market as it is in lumps of 
five millions it tends to dislocate the market. 
I am not coming before you as an expert" 
but- I think in regard to this matter of the county 
guarantees, and the loss on the flotation of stock, that 
we all feel it to be a most serious development which 
threatens to block sales very much ; and I cannot 
help thinking that it must be within the competence 
of some first-rate financial expert at the Treasury 
to discover some means to set right the defect caused 
by the fact that land stock does not stand at the 
same price, relatively to its interest as consols. 

34287. I may refer you to the answers given by 
Mr. Mullins, stockbroker to the Bank of England, 
when examined before us on this point.* As far as 
I remember, he told us, that in his opinion, the reason 
for that difficulty which you have mentioned was that 
consols were so much more quickly realisable than 
guaranteed land stock, that a man could realise consols 
very rapidly, whereas he might, not be able to realise 
guaranteed land stock so rapidly, and also that there 
was a special market for consols which lead to con- 
siderably greater dealings in them than in other stock. 
He told us too that many banks were forced to hold 
their reserves in consols and that that led to a de- 
mand? — Still it does seem to me that it ought to be 
conceivable that the Treasury people should in some- 
way make the two stocks equalise. My recollection 
is that the financial arrangements of the Act were 
taken on the basis of the stock being taken as worth 
95. Therefore if it was at 93 the loss would be very 
small indeed. 

34288. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— I t was generally 
assumed that the land stock would stand as high as 
consols making allowance for the difference in interest, 
and that the two would move proportionately? — It 
is eight points too low. It ought to be at 93. There 
ought to be eight points difference between it and 
.consols, and there is not one. 

34289. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— D id it occur to 
you that any Irish banking houses could be brought into 
the issue of the stock ?— The stock can be registered 
both m the Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland 
just as consols can. One reads that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer buys a great many millions of consols 
every year to extinguish them, and it struck me that 
Jf he o?ugnt a great many millions of Irish land stock 
the British taxpayer would gain as he would be ex- 
tinguishing a 2% per cent, stock instead of a 2i per 
cent, stock. It would help us if it put the price up. 

34290. Sir John Colomb.— I n the case of consols 
you have 700 millions, and iri the case of 
Irish land stock you have only, I believe, about fifteen 
50 f . ar ' Wllere you have a restricted 
llke ., that with very small issiies obviously if 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went in to buy lie 

Z V nor T sIy infiate the stock ?-That is what I 
want to see done. 

he is , Muting .the stock which he 

, 7 himself, a result which is nofe so appreciable 

”“ h 700 he couli 

nuy up to 93 and incur no loss. 

rae to. hi. differing from 
mit T. X ’ l " s f‘' d thi * ff»<*tion ns about the 
SS75 «t>«n that has arisen i-That I am 
, Ulc . I daresay roil are .apprehensive of the 

iata I“»l* on the other side of tin 


stock stood at its proper' price in relation^o consols O^atC 77,] knowing anything about it, will, fancy 
-.t ought fob. a, 93 . Tt is ^percent'. not 1 “ 


s against 
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34293.’ Mr. Sutherland. — Has the recent call on 
the guarantee affected the stock ?— No ; nor is that what 
I am afraid of. What I am afraid of is that it will 
check purchase entirely, check the whole operation of 
the Act. 

34294. Do you think the call on the guarantee would 
give less confidence to the public ? — No. I don’t think 
investors going to buy any stock understand anything 
about the guarantee. The security is not in any case 
affected. It is a Government security at bottom. 


34295. The fact that it was called on .at all might 
affect nervous people though ? — It might, but I hardly 
think so. What made me take up your time is that it 
might check the operations of the Purchase Act enor* 
mously by the tenants not buying any more, because 
what they gain on the one hand they lose on the 
other. 

34296. May they not have an idea that the Irish 
tenant is paying too much for his land? — Perhaps 
they might. 


Rev. Patrick Dolan examined. 


34297. Chairman.— You have been kind enough to 
give us a memorandum which is so very long that we 
shall not be able to read it through to-day.* Will you 
take it as read, and let it go in cn bloc, and then you 
can tell us in your own words any points that you 
would wish to emphasise? — Very well. The first point 
is with regard to drainage. In the Aughavas Electoral 
Division there are streams that flow into a large river 
called the Black or Cloone River, and great damage 
is done by the floods. Here is a statement by one of 
the parties aggrieved. It is a sample of the rest, who 
number about 75. He states — “ That the greater part 
of his meadow land, together with six acres of his pas- 
ture lands adjoins one of these streams, and that they 
are injuriously affected by its floods. The aforesaid 
meadows produce 25 cocks of hay annually. The 
floods drive in sand and coarse gravel which injure 
the hay that frequently five or six beasts die some 
years, and he must sell the remainder of his stock. 
The pasture land is covered with water, so that cattle 
cannot be turned out to feed on it. He estimates his 
losses occasionally at about £20 a year.” This man’s 
valuation is a little over £20 a year. 

34298. We have heard a great deal about drainage 
all over the county, and I think we may take it that 
your view is that a great deal more attention ought to 
be paid to drainage? — We applied to the Congested 
Districts Board in Dublin to get help to carry out this 
drainage ourselves. After various communications 
passed they offered to give us half the amount. The 
amount was to be . altogether £267 10a, the tenants 
undertaking to do half of it. This agreement was 
accepted by the tenants, but one landlord refused to 
give his consent to have the drainage carried out, 
which would not be anv loss to him, but would, in fact, 
improve his property The reason he gave was that 
he was negotiating the sale of his estate and when : t 
had passed from him, the people could look after it 
themselves. The Board in Dublin stepped in, and 
said that until we got all legal obligations satisfied 
they could not assist us. 

34299. Who is this landlord? — Mr. John Madden, 
of Hilton Park, Clones. 

34300. What power had he to prevent the tenants 
from draining their land? — The Board required the 
consent of the landlords to guard them against con- 
sequential damages resulting from the drainage. 
What I find fault with the Congested Districts Board 
for is that they broke away from us and did not assist 
us, though we undertook to incur legal risks on the 
part of Mr. Madden, to carry out the drainage to 
benefit the people. The last statement made by the 
Board was in February last year when it wrote that 
as there was a Commission sitting inquiring into the 
Jaws relating to the drainage of land it might be no 
Joss of time if the local committee awaited the re- 
sult of the inquiry. I see in the newspapers that the 
report has been presented, but I think the Prime 
Minister said that no action could be taken for a 
considerable time on the report as the Government 
nad more important business to look after. In the 
meantime the people are suffering. On the one farm 
•l give you an example of the actual loss that affects 
some seventy-five farmers. 

34301 You consider that is a strong illustration of 

Yes**” ° f the ■ P ° Wer to deal with drainage questions ? 

34302 Describe to me what kind of drainage this 
was that you contemplated ?— There are a number of 
streams which, as they pass along, become greater 

ad empty themselves into the larger river which is 
the drainage board in . this county. When 
eavy rams come these small streams rise verv quicklv 
and the country is flooded, almost into a lake, so that 

* See page 


sometimes even the people cannot pass over the public 
road. 

34303. What do you propose to do to get over that ? 
— The Congested Districts Board offered us half and 
we were to do the rest of the work by voluntary labour. 

34304. How do you propose to arrange it so that 
the water must flow off ? — A drainage committee was 
formed of the people in the district composed of all 
the farms affected by these streams, and they all 
severally undertook to carry out the drainage of the 
river as it passed by their own lands. ® 

34305. Were they going to widen the banks? — To 
sink the river and widen the banks so as to catry it 
cut to the satisfaction of the Congested Districts 
Board engineers. 

34306. And to deepen the river? — Yes. 

34307. You were satisfied that it was a work that 
the people could do themselves as far as labour was 
concerned? — Yes, assisted by the Congested Districts 
Board grant. 

34308. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it be ne- 
cessary to have engineers? — No. It is a very plain 
thing. 

34309. And does not require exceptional direction ? 
— No. 

34310. Was there any big obstruction like a rock to 
blast away? — Yes. 

34311. I suppose that the people would know how 
to do the blasting ? — That was understood' in the work 
and so much money allowed. 

34312. Chairman. — Where was it thought that the 
consequential damages would occur? — I think that 
is a form by which the Congested Districts Board 
carries out its work. They ask for this guarantee. 

34313. Had they no particular lands in their minds- 
which they thought might be more flooded than before' 
owing to the increased amount of water turned down 
on them ? — As far as I understand it is the general 1 
rule to put such words in the form of the Board, but 
they had no particular lands in their minds. 

34314. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Persons lower 
down might object on that ground ? — No ; because it 
empties at once into that, stream that is looked after 
by the drainage board of the county. 

34315. Chairman.— S uppose this was done, have you 
ever considered if any steps should be taken to see 
that that work is maintained after it is done. Sup- 
pose that the river was to silt up again, or suppose 
obstructions were to occur again which resulted in a 
partial return of the flooding, what steps would you 
propose to take ? — I think our local committee would 1 
look to it, as they had done so much in expending 
their own voluntary labour on it and they would 
benefit so much. 

34316. How do you propose to set about that?— K 
having been done in the first instance, I suppose the. 
following year the same committee would remain 
standing as a parish committee to look after it from 
time to time. 

34317. It might occasionally want a little money 
spent on it to keep ifc in repair ? — It might. 

34318. How do you propose to do that? — I think once 
it. got into good working order it would be in the 
interests of the people to do it themselves. 

34319. The interests of each tenant-? — Yes. 

34320. Suppose you had a stupid tenant, not suffi- 
ciently enlightened to take that point of view, who 
neglected his portion, what steps are you going to 
take to bring him to his senses ?— We should have no 
legal powers, only voluntary effort. 

34321. Does not it amount to this, that if drainage 
is to be done at- all it should be done under some 
arrangement by which there should be a body who 
could see to the maintenance of the drainage if it 
was done ?— Yes, but I suppose you are - referring to 
larger schemes than this partial work in my parish. 
270 et seq. 
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34322. If you had a body on which you could put 
ill diainage, large or small, would not you be dis- 
posed to think that all men who were too lazy to 
keep their portion of the drainage in working order 
and might thus wreck the future of your scheme by 
their laziness or foolishness should be in some way 
coerced to do their duty? — Yes. 

34323. May I ask you whether the proposed arrange- 
ment with the Congested Districts Board would have 
teen a satisfactory one if carried out? — Yes. 

34324. But was the drainage board into whose juris- 
diction this extra flow of water was to come, a party 
to this agreement at all? — They were not parties to 
the agreement. 

34325. Du you know if they were approached as to 
whether they would raise any objection? — I am not 
aware. 

34326. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — T hey are only a 
maintenance body? — They are only a maintenance 
body. 

34327. Sir John Colomb. — You have no reason to 
believe that they raised any objection? — No. 

34328. The whole thing fell through owing to one 
landlord in the district objecting to give his consent? 
— Certainly. 

34329. Ch a.i rm an. — W ould you go on to the point ? 
• — The next point is roads. I suppose it is the usual 
statement. There is a great want of accommodation 
for the people in the district. They live off the main 
roads in long lanes. In the old times these were what 
were called the main roads of the country. There 
were no grants in the district I live in in the past. 
Under the Grand Juries the public roads were only 
■made with a view of going from town to town. The 
people living shut in in fields away from these main 
roads have great difficulty in bringing their produce 
to market. 

34330. Sir John Colomb. — Yon think the Congested 
Districts Board should improve all the main roads? — 
No ; but they might act in a more liberal spirit than 
they have done in the way of making grants to these 
people to improve their passes. One-sixth of the 
cost is a very small grant to encourage them to do the 
work. 

34331. Mr. Sutherland. — Are you speaking of the 
parish scheme? — Yes. I am confining myself to local 
wants. 

34332. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ave your 
parish committee got six times the amount of work 
done that the grants would represent ? — Wherever they 
have undertaken work they have done that. 

34333. Chairman. — Your view is that these people 
should contribute something towards the cost of these 
works? — Yes. They actually do under the system 
ot the parish committees. They are. allowed a certain 
proportion of the work they undertake, sometimes one- 
fifth and sometimes one-sixth, but what I complain of 
is that that is not sufficient encouragement to them 
to improve their places. 

34334. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I f you had 
•larger grants you could get much useful work done ?— 
Yes ; most useful work. 

34335. Chat rman . — Is the contribution raised by 
the parish committee actual money ? — Not money, but 
labour. J ’ 

34336. Do you say that where these works are done 
the contribution of the locality should be in the form 
■of labour, or do you say it should be a contribution 
however small, of money ?-I don't think the people 
would contribute money. They have also to maintain 
the public roads. 

. 34337 - Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hese would not 
be county roads?— They would not. They would be 
roads to houses. 

5S8- might ««?— 

a call?— Ye,' 1 ’’ 611 ’ moment it is very difficult to 

BisS the “ '“ d *‘ mt unc ter the 

R iSm ct Council? — No; because they enter into the 
vhrflfiu a distance into the fields. They are 
wiwp are called passes J 

JSS* Th L D i tric - fc Counoil has a certain amount 
°f work under its control ?— Yes. 

. 34342. Where does that cease?— They cannot give 
an y as ® 19 tance^t° make these by-roads or passes 3 
iBvarrPf District Council have certain duties with 


of these passes or sideways there are 100 farmers, and 
sometimes there are 20. 

34344. That is a blind road generally leading up to 
houses ; but take the question of small roads running 
from one main road to another, the object of which is 
to open up some holdings and give access to a certain 
amount of land : is it nominally the duty of the Dig. 
trict Council to make a road of that kind? — Yes, that 
is their duty ; that is looking after county work. 

34345. That would be considered a county road?— 
Yes. 

34346. In that case they would make the road and 
levy a rate upon the district to do it ? — Yes. 

34347. These roads which you have in your mind 
are roads which are of considerable benefit to indivi- 
duals but which could not be charged for by a district 
rate ? — Yes. 

34348. Sir John Colomb. — They are not presented 
for? — They are not presented for. 

34349. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You don’t think 
a better way can be devised than to get them done 
through the labour of the people with little grants to 
help the construction of the roads? — No, I do not- 
because the people complain of any further rates being 
placed upon them. 

34350. Sir John Colomb. — You mentioned one dis- 
trict where there were 100 holdings situated on the 
road ? — Yes. 

34351. What is the length of the road that is 
needed? — I could not say the length of the road. 

34352. Could you give it approximately, because 
100 men each giving two or three days’ work could do 
an immensity if they combined, and therefore if yon 
could give me some notion approximately of the length 
of the road required where these 100 men will benefit 
I would be very glad, and I think the Commission 
would be glad to have it? — An example of bad road 
accommodation has been brought under my notice by 
the Parish Priest of Cloone with a view to placing it 
before this Commission. This road leads from Cloone 
to Carrigallen, with a branch from Dromlohan Na- 
tional school to Gubb’s cross-roads. It has three very 
steep hills, probably a gradient of one in five, and is 
more than a mile long. Over 100 families live along 
it. They have the greatest difficulty in getting to 
the main road. Half loads only can be carried. 

34353. Chairman. — That is not a blind road? — Yes, 
but it^s not kept or maintained. 

34354. Why is not that road maintained : I am only 
asking for information : is it not nominally the duty 
of the District Council to maintain that road ?— If it 
attended to all these roads the rates would go up. The 
District Council only selects certain roads from time 
to time to repair. Very likely they repair a road 
like that once in five years. 

34355. Sir John Colomb. — That road is presented 
for ?— Sometimes. 

34356. There is a special presentment to do a cer- 
Yef J ° b ° r repairs ’ and then ifc is dropped again ?- 

34357. Chairman. — This is nominally a county road 
ona the only thing that prevents the county authority 
from setting it right is the fact that if they spend 
money upon it the rates would be raised to a point 
* « l ,ress vel 7 hard upon tile people?— Yes. 

34358. Suppose that the Congested Districts Board 
were willing to make a contribution for the main- 
tenance or improvement of such a road in your opinion 
which would be the better wav of doing it for them: 
to make a grant in aid to the recognised authoritv 
that had been created by statute to maintain these 
roads or to make it to a body like the Parish Com- 
mittee, a body of private individuals in the district? 

J?av better to the county body. 

., 3 , 43S P,- Yoa thank the beft plan would be to make 
it to. the county authority ?— Yes ; if the Congested 
the better wa y^ ga ' e a contribut 'on that would be far 

sib 3 i^?- B T“ USe otherwise yoa will divide respoit- 
R f V ; Dl :- O'DiMWEI.r.-That road i. »« 

8»i?-QSSl'“ tmS “* d * »P 

■°’ Do ™ i “— ’ The Clerk has tea 

r n ^ h to s ?y *ne that the particular road is 
Cnn^^n C ? nt 7'. If ifc is n ot on the county the 

Mr w2 IStncts B m, rd is P erfec Hy to aid. 

the ■»PP»V> te 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It ought not to be put 
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into repair, I would say, except the county took over 
the road for maintenance. 

34362. Chairman.— Can you make a county road 
and then say, “We will have nothing more to say to 

i They might postpone a road for four or five 

years and then give a contract for a year. 

3 34363. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Sir John Colomb 
asked you to give an instance not of that class of road 
but of another class which would simply accommodate 
a number of families? — Yes. I know such a one 

about a mile in extent. Along the sides of that there 
are about thirty families. That is a blind road. 
These families are spread along the sides of that lane. 
There is no person to make it. 

34364. Sir John Colomb. — Is there a road there at 
a U?— What you would call a kind of road, a pass. 

34365. You could get a cart along it? — Yes. 

34366. Has this road gone out of repair? — It was 
never made by the county. 

34367. What is wanted is that that road should be 
put into repair by the Congested Districts Board or 
whatever Board it is ? — Yes. 

34368. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does it deserve 
the name, of a road as it stands? — It is so, but I 
would not call it a public road in the sense of being 
sixteen- or twelve feet wide. It is about eight feet 
wide. 

34369. It would be a road over which a vehicle could 
struggle but not a road over which a horse could carry 
a fair load ? — No. 

34370. Mr. Sutherland. — It is one of these minor 
improvements that you think the Parish Committee 
are adapted to deal with ? — Yes. 

34371. What would the cost of one of these be — 
a shilling a yard or two shillings a yard? — That 
would meet it certainly. 

34372. If you got half of that from the Congested 
Districts Board would the Parish Committee see that 
these places would be put into proper repair? — Yes, 
and that is a work that the Parish Committee could 
carry out. 

34373. Could you maintain these afterwards — you 
could not expect to go back to the Congested Districts 
Board again ? — I would hope and suggest that the 
farmers who are accommodated would take an in- 
terest in it and keep up the improvements so that 
things would not go back to their old condition. 

34374; Perhaps no money resources would be re- 
quired for maintenance, • and in that case could the 
people be got to give their own labour for mainten- 
ance? — Yes. In reference to Parish Committees I 
consider that the proportion granted in many districts 
is not able to meet the necessities of the case. I 
think one-third or one-half should be allowed in cer- 
tain districts. There is sometimes a great difficulty 
in getting materials. They have to go long dis- 
tances. 

34375. Chairman.— What are you referring to now ? 
— With regard to making out-offices and all those 
small buildings, adding rooms to the house and various 
things of that kind, materials are very hard to be got 
sometimes in certain districts. That is the case where 
I live. The' proportion in general is not sufficient to 
encourage the people to improve their situation. 

34376. Most Rev. -Dr. O’Donnell. — Where there are 
costly materials, such as windows, slates, and so 
forth, a bigger proportion would be necessary? — Yes, 
but they only allow one-fifth in the case of such 
works according to the rules. 

34377. Sir John Colomb. — In practice do you find 
you can get four-fifths of the work done? — Yes, but 
these Parish Committees would be still more bene- 
ficial if they got greater help to carry out these 
works. I also suggest that the maximum valuation 
should be increased from £7 to £10, because most of 
urn farmers require this help as well as those under 

34378. Chairman. — You wish to refer to technical 
L UC ?j lon * — ^ es - The question of domestic economy 
should get more attention. I do not think there is 
.mud} use j n lectures, j WO uld prefer that instructors 

ouM enter, the dwellings of the farmers and show 
W should be done. 

That is a matter more for the new depart- 

■ „ Jhsfi for us ? — Yes, but I thought you were look- 

■ Cixdn ' “ l ®- improvement of the district. 

-Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The Congested 
•• -5 oard r dc >es supply instructors in domestic 

ence. therefore any application in that line would 
A , within fhe province of the Board to accede 


to? — Without finding fault with the system of the j p) ., 28, 1907 
Depalrtment, of instructors giving instruction dn — — 

classes, I would prefer to see them going into the Rev - Patrick 
houses of the farmers showing how meals should be Dolan, 
prepared, how to clean up the house, and how all the 
ordinary duties of home life can be carried out to the 
greatest advantage. 

34381. Chairman. — If you adopt that method that 
is suggested of placing districts in charge of technical 
instructors of this sort would not you have to increase 
your staff and duplicate your instructors perhaps ; 
that might be a better process but it would be a. .more 
lengthy one? — It would be more satisfactory in the 

34382. You could not expect the instructress to 
cover such a big area ? — She could choose certain 
houses about five or six at a time. 

34383. Sir John Colomb. — T o take one house with 
ordinary appliances where all would come to be shown 
how to cook a dinner ?— Something like that. 

34384. Chairman. — And invite other people to come 
into the house and see it ? — Yes, the surrounding 
families, not from a distance. 

34385. Sir John Colomb. — Lectures that are given 
are rather over the heads of the people. It is a great 
deal more practical to go into their houses under ordi- 
nary conditions and get five or six people to come in 
and show them how to do it? — Yes. Those public 
lectures are of very little use to them. They are very 
good in theory', but they don’t use them in their own 
houses. 

34386. Chairman. — Then as to emigration ? — There 
is a great deal of emigration from my part of the 
country. 

34387. Sir John Colomb. — Of the young and the 
strong ? — Yes. 

34388. Leaving behind the old and infirm, the less 
enterprising and the weakly ?— Yes, and farmers com- 
plain of the want of persons to help them in their 
labour, and the consequence is that tillage is going 
down. They are only cultivating sufficient to satisfy 
the wants of the house. 

34389. That is adverse to the agricultural interests 
of the people themselves and of the district ?— Yes. 

This is also affecting the attendance at the schools, 
because when the grown up boys and girls go away the 
school children are pressed into the service, and there 
is no attendance in the schools practically for six 
months in the year from the spring until the harvest. 

In this respect County Leitrim is ranked one of the 
lowest counties in Ireland. 

34390. Chairman. — Child labour is wanted to take 
the place of the older labour ?— Yes, of the older labour 
gone to America and other countries. I also wish to 
advocate the extension of the congested area. 

34391. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here are some 
places not scheduled which are as poor as the con- 
gested area ? — Fully as poor, and often worse. 

34392. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you any general 
suggestion to make on that point?— I think that the 
whole County Leitrim should be scheduled. 

34393. Other counties will ask why Leitrim if not 
they ? — If they have a claim as good as Leitrim I do 
not see why they should be excluded. 

34394. You would give power to whom to do that ? 

—I dou t know who has the power now, but I know the 
Lord Lieutenant created one in my parish in former 
times. 

Sir John Colomb.— -That was within twelve months 
of the passing of the Act. 

34396. Mr. Sutherland.— W ould you propose to 
give power to the Lord Lieutenant to deal at . any 
time with any place that the Congested Districts 
Board would recommend to him ?— Certainly. 

34397. Chairman.— Y ou would like to see the whole 
county scheduled ? — Yes. 

34398 You think on the whole that that would be 
the most satisfactory plan ?— Yes ; the wants of Leit- 


34399. If the whole county were scheduled yon 
would not go so far as to say that every parish 
should be entitled to a parish comhiittee? — -I think 
that is the idea of the Congested Districts Board. 

34400. To have a parish Committee in every single 
parish ? — Yes. & 

34401. I suppose there are places in Leitrim which 
are comparatively prosperous which if they happened 
to be in Westmeath or Kildare, yon would not suggest 
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Apr. 26, 1907. f° r a moment should be scheduled ? — I am only speak- 
— ing of the County Leitrim. 

Bev. Patrick 34402. I suppose that there are parts of the County 
Dolan. Leitrim in "which the -valuation is far higher than 

the thirty shillings limit? — Yes. There are some 
parts more prosperous, but I think all the districts 
are such that they are poor enough to be placed under 
the Congested Districts Board. 

34403. There are districts in it and considerable 
districts that require remedial treatment? — Yes. 

34404. Chairman. — Are there no bright spots 
in the county too? — Yes. They are small in area. 

34405. There axe one or two portions where the 
people are fairly well to do? — I do not know the 
County Leitrim all in detail, but as far as I know 
it I think there are none of those. 

34406. Suppose there was such a parish in the 
County Leitrim and you schedule the whole county 
you would not suggest that in that sort of parish, 
•there should be a parish committee? — No, I would 
leave that to the Congested Districts Board in Dublin 
to determine. 

34407. You would leave absolute discretion to the 
Congested Districts Board as to where they would 
establish a parish committee? — Yes. 

34408. You would not say that because a parish was 
scheduled it necessarily became entitled to a parish 
committee? — No, I would not say that. 


34409. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A nything about 
industries? — There are no industries in my part of 
the country. I do not think they can be carried out 
but some means should be given to the farmers to 
improve their houses. The labourers now are getting 
very fine houses, very healthy places to live in, which 
will be a great benefit, but no opportunity has been 
given for improving the farmers’ houses as to which 
there is great room for improvement. 

34410. Chairman.— They can get a loan from the 
Board of Works? — Yes, but there is a great difficulty 
in getting loans. A tenant may have bought out his 
place and he will get a loan from the Board of Works 
at 5 per cent., but if the tenant has not bought out his 
place the loan is limited to three times the valuation 
so that a small farmer with only £5 valuation can only 
borrow £15. 

34411. Sir John Colomb. — £5 valuation would come 
under the Parish Committee? — Yes, but I mention 
this as an instance of the small sum of money that 
can be obtained by borrowing. 

34412. Chairman. — If the district is scheduled can 
he get a loan from the Congested Districts Board?— 
He never can get more of a grant from the Board than 
£5 no matter what work he undertakes. The Board 
lends none. 


Nr. James 
Travers. 


Mr. Jambs Travers examined. 


34413. Chairman. — You livo at Drumkileen, Gor- 
vagh, and are a District Councillor? — Yes. 

34414. Are you a farmer ?— Yes. 

34415. What is the size of your farm ? — Twenty- 
eight statute acres, valuation £12. 

34416. How do you work that?— I work that with 
what we call the heavy loy, hand labour. 

34417. How many acres do you till with the heavy 
loy?-— From two to two and a half. 

34418. What do you do with the rest? — Grass and 
hay. 

34419. Have you got your own cattle ? — No. I keep 
milking cows. As regards Sir Morgan Crofton’s Es- 
tate, this property was purchased in 1901 at eighteen 
years’ purchase by clear tenants, and nineteen years 
by those who were in arrears. There are forty-nine un- 
economic holdings on the properly consisting of from 
four to eight Irish acres of poor wet land, all drowned 
for want of draining the Elsin River and its back 
drams that are running through this property. Thera 
.is also a road badly wanted through the Aughaum- 
oame bog. I want to state with regard to the pur- 
chase of this property that the turbary was at 10*. 
“ 7®“ that they « ot fixed *8 * rent and afterwards 
they have to pay that for seventy-one years, and when 
they are going to break their cutaway they have to 
go and buy that also, and there is an addition of 10*. 
on that ; so that is two buyings on both the turbary 
and cutaway on that property. 

34420. Sir John Colomb. — Are you a tenant pur- 
chaser yourself ?— I am a tenant purchaser. 

34421. Is this your own experience ? — Yes ; what I 
am watching every day of the year. I bought the 
turbary for 10s. a year. 

34422. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A ddition on the 
rent?— Yes. 

34423. Sir John Colomb. — Had you been into court ? 

34424. Were you a first term tenant?— Yes. 

34425. In the decree of the court were you allowed 
turbary ? — Yes. 

. 34426 - I* was part of your holding— it was included 
m ymir statutory lease?— Not so; T had to pay 10*. 
the S rent° £ The 10s ‘ was alwa Y s separate from 

.34427. Chairman— Then you had not got turbary 
with your judicial holding ?— No. S ^ 

34428. You had your judicial rent on your holding, 
baryr?— yOU had to 10j - a J ear for tur- 

34429. Sir John 'Colomb— Was the turbary on the 
toanri-Yra 7 “ the P ro Perty on which you were 

^ eatate sold what 
happened ?— At the time of the sale we had to pay 
. f f r 4110 nght of turbary; then if we 
, :t W6 have to pay at the rate of 10*. 
a year for the cutaway, a rood, 


34431. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — £ 9 10s. you paid 
for the turbary ? — Yes. 

34432. Did you pay in cash, or was it added to the 
annuity ? — It was added to the annuity. 

34433. That would be nineteen years' purchase of 
10s. ?— Yes. 

34434. Then you have paid nineteen years’ purchase 
of the little plot? — Yes. 

34435. How much turbary have you bought? — About 
a half acre. 

34436. For that you paid 10s. ? — Yes. I paid it to 
the landlord, and it was added to the purchase. 

34437. 'Chairman. — Now you say if you break it 
you have to pay for it? — Yes. 

34438. Then you pay 10s. ? — Yes. 

34439. To whom would you pay it?— It has to be 
purchased like the rest of the farm. 

34440. Mr. Sutherland. — You are proprietor of it 
yourself ? — Yes. 

34441. They cannot then force you to pay more 
than you have agreed ? — They are doing so. 

34442. The Land Commission ? — Yes. It is added 
if you want to get cutaway to till. 

34443. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean this, that 
if you break up and cultivate the turbary for whioh 
you paid rent you have to go elsewhere to get turf ?— 
No. There are lots of turbary on the property. I 
have to go to some other beg on the property. 

34444. You bought with your property a turf bog?— 
Yes. 

34445. You were cutting turf there then?— Yes. 

34446. Have you tilled that land since?— I have 
not tilled it myself, but I have seen my neighbour 
who has done so. 

34447. He had to go look for another piece of hog 
instead of what he was tilling ? — He has it. He cut 
out this end that he was in possession of, and what 
he has cut out he has tilled, and he had to sign a 
fresh agreement for this piece. 

34448. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is his piece of 
turbary as big as yours, or about the same size? — 
About the same size. 

34449. What I understand Sir John wanted to get 
from you is this. . Is he going to get turf on that spot, 
or is there provision to give him turf elsewhere?— 
J* a Question I am not able to answer. 

34450. Chairman. — Don’t you think the 10s. he has 
to pay now is because he has to go to some other bog ? 
— v ' * ^ ave known some tenants who went to an- 
other bog and they paid no 10s. 

34451. Tenants on the same property ? — Yes. 

34452-3. Sir John Colomb. — Did this man tell you 
this happened? — Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. — It is the case which I brought 
under your notice. We sold the right of turbaiyyand 
we have to find a tenant turbary occasionally when 
he has cut away the portion where he was getting 
his turf. -We did not sell the turf bank, hut the fight 
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of turbary, and -when it is cut out in one place we 
must provide for him somewhere else. 

54464. Chairman. — The right of turbary was over 
a certain area, and as long os that lasted you gave 
him turbary there? 

Mr. Stewart. — Yes. 

34455. Chairman. — When he cut that out would 
the holding relapse to the landlord? 

Mr. Stewart . — Yes ; and his friend, I am sure, 
came to me as happened in two or three cases, and 
asked me would I give him the bog garden, this piece 
of cutaway ibog, to cultivate, and then I gave it to 
him probably for 10s. 

34456. Mr. Sutherland. — Did this happen subse- 
quently to the sale ? — (Witness).— Since the sale. 
There is abundance of turbary, if fairly divided. 
Some of the tenants got a small quantity and others 
got a large quantity. 

34457. Chairman. — As I understand, the tenants 
did not buy the bog. They only bought the right of 
cutting turf ? — I understood we bought the turf banks. 
With regard to the drainage, it is a thing that 
is very much needed on part of the property. 
A great many of the small farmers suffer 
raat loss by the want of drainage of the Eslin River, 
t is a large river. There is portion of the river 
cleared up. We have to pay so much for it to the 
Drainage Board. I have known some parties paying 
18s. a year towards the drainage and it not the 
principal river that was dmined, but only a branch. 

34458. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was the drain- 
age a success? — I could not say. It did not come 
within our reach. It was on another property. 

34459. You had to pay for it? — Very much. There 
was a property that waa bought out down near Car- 
rick-on-Shannon. There was £100 expended on a 
branch of the Eslin River and the tenants on that 
part of Sir Morgan Crof ton’s property had to pay 
their part of the money as some of their land lay 
along the river. Now, I will refer to Lord Massey’s 
estate. Negotiations have been completed on this 
property, but the Land Commission has not advanced 
the money to the vendor yet. The tenants have given 
twenty-one and a half to twenty- four and a half years’ 
purchase for hilly and mountain land, while the low 
lands have been flooded every harvest for want of keep- 
ing a branch of the Eslin properly drained. The 
bogs also are very much in need of draining, and of 
roads through them. There are thirty-five uneconomic 
holdings on this property consisting of from four to 
nine acres. If it were not for their earnings in the 
English harvest fields and remittances of money sent 
from their relatives and friends in America, the ten- 
ants would have to sell out their small forms and go 
to foreign countries. The tenants on this property 
have given from three and a half to five and a half 
years’ purchase more for worse land than tenants on 
neighbouring estates havegiven. Peyton’s property — 
This estate has not yet been purchased. There are 
five uneconomic holdings on it in my district consist- 
ing of from five to eight Irish acres. It requires 
draining very much. Next is Mr. Ruthven’s pro- 
perty. This property is situated in the Glebe of 
Mohill; it is not purchased yet. There are forty- 
three uneconomic holdings on this property of wet 
marshy land which is impossible to make a living 
on. Only for Scotch and English earning and re- 
mittances from their people in America they would 


never be able to meet their high rents. Drainage is 
much required in these parts, and a new road is 
much needed. There are twenty of those families 
in a destitute way for the want of this road. It is 
impossible for them to get the produce of their farms 
to the market for sale. King’s property. — This 
property is not purchased yet. It needs draining 
very much, as the boggy land gets greatly flooded by 
the Blackwater and Eslin Rivers. This Blackwater 
River is not on the sheets for drainage, and it is a 
branch of the Eslin. There are only three unecono- 
mic holdings on this property in my district. Colonel 
Clement’s property. — This property is not sold yet. 
There are seven uneconomic holdings on it of poor, 
bad land. Parts of it are greatly flooded by a branch 
of the Eslin River. Dr. Crofton’s property. — This pro- 
perty is not sold yet. It consists of only one townland. 
There are three uneconomic holdings on it composed 
of from five to eight Irish acres of the worst sort of 
land. The low lands are continually flooded by a 
branch of the Eslin River. Compulsory purchase 
must be provided before the problem of congestion in 
Connaught is solved. I don’t know of any industries 
that would benefit the people living in small farms 
except a woollen factory, or lacemaking and manual 
instruction. 

34460. Sir John Colomb. — "When you say compul- 
sory purchase, do you mean compulsory purchase for 
the landlord and compulsory rent on the tenant? — I 
would not say compulsory rent on the tenant. 

34461. Who is to fix the rent on the tenant when 
the Estates Commissioners buy the property compul- 
sorily ? — I would think that a Commission should be 
appointed to do so, an honest Commission. 

34462. Then suppose that a tenant thinks the Com- 
mission fixes too much, is he to be forced to pay what 
he thinks too much ? — He would be a great fool to pay 
too much. It would be better to emigrate any time. 

34463. I want to get at what you mean by com- 
pulsory purchase — you mean some authority taking 
the land from the owner?— Yes, at a fair rent. 

34464. Who is to 6ay what a just rent is — is it the 
body who is going to buy — is it the Estates Commis- 
sioners who are to say that it is a fair rent — is that 
what you mean ? — Yes. 

34465. If the tenant thinks what the Estates 
Commissioners say he is to pay is too much, 
are they to be able to compel him to pay 
what he thinks too much? — Any Estates Commis- 
sioners who would come and travel those lands would 
not leave too much rent on them, they are so bad. 

34466. Is this your meaning, that the Estates Com- 
missioners are to fix the price on the -owner, and the 
tenant is to fix his own rent or annuity ? — The Estates 
Commissioners to fix what they would think a fair 
purchase price for both landlord and tenant, and I am 
sure that no Commissioner of any conscience will fix 
an exorbitant rent on the lands of Leitrim. 

34467. Not exorbitant, but the tenant might think 
it too high ; what should be done then ? — I could not 
say. It would take a more intelligent man than I 
to answer that question. 

34468. Mr. Sutherland.— When a fair rent is fixed 
at present is the tenant asked whether he considers it 
a fair rent or not ? — I could not say. 

34469. Did you ever pay a judicial rent?— Yee. 

34470. Were you ever asked whether it was a fair 
rent or not ? — I was not ; but whether I was or was 
not, I had to abide by it. 


Mr. Farrell Reynolds examined. 


34471. Chairman.— You come from Corrigeen, Mo- 
hill, and are deputed by the Cavan (Mohill) branch 
of the United Irish League to give evidence before us ? 
—Yes. This branch represents the two electoral divi- 
sions of Bunnybeg and Drumdoo. I have made out 
the number of holdings in each of these divisions not 
exceeding £4 valuation, between £4 and £8, between 
■28 and £12, and over £12. The area of Bunnybeg is 
3,235 acres and the valuation £1,460. It contains 
fifty-eight holdings not exceeding £4, 61 between £4 
and £8, 12 between £8 and £12,- and 30 over £12. 
Drumdoo electoral division contains .3,841 acres with 
a valuation of £1,869. It contains 60 of the first, 79 
of the second, 55 of . the third, and 33 of the fourth 
cla§s of holdings. There are no farms in the district 
let as grazing ranches or farms that could be sub- 


divided for the purpose of increasing the small hold- 
ings ; the only way in which relief can reach the people 
would be if the divisions were scheduled as a congested 
area, relief-in-aid might find its way into the district, 
Whereby small farmers would get an opportunity of 
making improvements on their dwelling-houses, offices 
and streets, and in the removal of manure heaps away 
from the houses. The cleaning and deepening of the 
rivers of the district under careful supervision is re- 
quired, inasmuch as this district suffers from periodi- 
cal flooding of the tributaries of the Shannon owing to 
their present . neglected state. These tributaries at 
present cannot empty themselves into the Shannon. 
To my mind the weir walls of the Shannon at Rooekev 
and other places "would want to be lowered a foot 
That would drain thousands of acres. 

2 c 2 
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34472. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — One would have 
to begin with the Shannon? — Yes, begin with the 
Shannon to .drain the district perfectly. The Eslin 
River empties itself into the Shannon. There was a 
weir wall on the Eslin River at Killimaun there 
some time ago to keep back the water and 
300 or 400 acres of land were subject to flooding 
and converted into a lake for the greater part of the 
year. The people got desperate and levelled the weir 
wall, but for a length of time the wall was there 
causing these extensive floods. The County Leitrim 
is intersected with rivers and the flooding is very 
injurious. The drainage carried out heretofore was 
not under careful supervision. Portion of the banks 
of the rivers slipped away and remained stagnant in 
the bottom of the rivers. The rivers became shallow 
and the flooding increased to the detriment of the 
district. I am very sure if tire rivers were cleaned 
the people would clean the drains through their farms. 
When I cleaned a drain where I live myself the 
lough flooded it, and it is worse than before. The re- 
pairing of by-roads and passes cannot be touched 
on by the District Council owing to the con- 
tinuous high rate in the Mohill Rural District. If 
these divisions were scheduled as congested the pro- 
bability is that subsidiary relief would find its way to 
the congested parts and be administered by the Parish 
Committees, in this way immense good would result, 
as it is not altogether from the amount of money re- 
ceived, but from the inducement held out by en- 
couragement in the way of assisting in the establish- 
ment of cleanliness and health. Certainly for the 
amount of money they have got they have done well. 
Much still needs to be done, and the people are pre- 
pared to give every assistance, but if they get little help 
at all it would induce them to go at it more greedily. 
On the Simpson estate portion was sold before the 
passing of the Land Act of 1903 at fifteen years’ pur- 
chase and some at seventeen years’, while another 
portion was sold under the Act of 1903 at twenty-three 
years’ purchase. I understand the Commissioners 
came out to visit the tenants who did not agree to the 
first purchase and told them that by getting lower in- 
terest they would only have the same instalment to 
pay as the other tenants who purchased at seventeen 
years’ purchase. I would not think that fair, that 
the landlord would gain four years’ rent by it. 

34473. Sir John Colomb. — What are the rates ; 
what is the name of the electoral division? — I repre- 
sent the Drumdoo electoral division on the District 
Council, but as a general rule the rates in the whole 
rural district on houses and other hereditaments this 
year are six shillings in the pound ; there is a shil- 
ling for the railway and a shilling for the asylum. 

34474. The poor rate in that division in 1881 was 
Is. lid., and is now only Is. Id. ?— Yes. It is the 
district rates that are going up. 

34475. Your district rate has gone up since the 
County Councils were established ?— Yes. Seven years 
ago it was 4£d. and now it is Is. 3d. Other estates 
sold under the Ashbourne Acts, such as Lord Gran- 
ard's, the Crofton estate, &c., &c., were sold at from 
16 to 18 years’ purchase before the Act of 1903, al- 
though the land was of a better quality than those for 
which landlords are now demanding from 241 to 27 
years purchase. Tenants loaded with arrears of rent 
will naturally accept any reduction in settlement of 
their position sooner than be pressed for payment and 
m order to evade eviction. Such tenants urge their 
neighbours to agree to buy at up to 26 years’ pur- 
chase in the event of the current year’s rent being 
abated, saying “ God knows who will pay the last in- 
stalment, ” thus verifying the old adage— “A drowning 
man grasps at a straw.” On the estate of Major 
Lawder the tenants bought direct from the landlord 
with the result that a great portion of the purchasers 
have subsequently instructed a solicitor to petition 
the Estates Commissioners to exonerate them from the 
liability thus incurved, on the grounds that they first 
refused to sign on the -offer given, but as they indulged 
too freely in intoxicating drink supplied by the land- 
lord s herd for the purposes, they were then induced 
to go back and sign an agreement they did not under- 
stand or were not m a condition to understand. Mr 
Eawder holds about seventy Irish acres of the best 
land, which before the famine of 1848 was a little 

xoitr 6 ' IV € * a -V P ^ 10n could be ac 9«ired by some 
power and distributed among the tenants living on the 

Srf W* ifc ifc w °uld settle the 

grievances which prevail there. On the Madden, 


Brady, and Moore estates, the tenants who bought 
direct from the landlord are daily complaining of the 
terms, 24£ years’ purchase. Were it not for the money 
coming from America and elsewhere in the last 12 or 
15 years the rents could not be paid. It is well known' 
that tenant farmers borrow the money to send their 
oldest boy or girl to America in order that they would 
bring out the other members of the family, as well as 
send assistance home to pay the rent and keep their 
parents living, and shopkeepers give credit to small 
farmers pending the receipt of American remittances. 
Over 50 per cent, of the farmers around here depend 
more on their exiled children’s exertions than on the 
produce of their farms. What is said to be a very 
rich iron mine lies in the parish of Annadufi (con- 
venient to Mohill), and through which the Midland 
Great Western Railway runs. If opened it would 
give employment to many hundred persons. If proper 
drainage was carried out a great many swamps could 
be made into land fit for tillage. 

34476. Chairman. — How many tenants indulged in 
this luncheon? — Nearly every tenant who went there 
to sig l agreements, except those who were teetotallers. 

34477. How many ? — I could not tell you, not being 
on the estate. 

34478. Were there 100 of them ? — In all there would 
be. 

34479. And 100 got really into the condition that 
they did not know what they were signing ? — Another 
inducement sprung was in reference to a patch of bog 
lying on a few townlands, and some of the tenants 
were afraid that this bog might be got by tenants 
further away, and the desire to get this patch of bog 
was or.e of the reasons they signed. 

34480. Did they persuade their neighbours to come 
and sign too? — Yes. 

34481. So it was not entirely the result of the 
whiskey ? — The whiskey had a good deal to say to it, 
because it softened the brain of men who thought the 
terms too high. 

34432. It made them more liable to be persuaded by 
their friends? — Yes. 

34483. Sir John Coi,omb. — T his was on the day the 
agreements were signed?— The tenants of the two 
townlands were invited in one day and were told he 
was not inclined to sell those, that he wanted to keep 
that bog reserved for himself. 

34484. And the tenants went there to sign agree- 
ments on terms agreed to before? — They never heard 
the terms until they were to the landlord’s residence. 

34485. Was there no discussion about buying before 
the tenants were asked to sign at a rate they never 
mentioned before ? — Yes. The sale was taken out of 
the hands of the agent. Captain Darley, who had 
the estate before, had nothing to do with the sale, 
It was given to a man named French. 

34486. You say that for the last 12 or 15 years the 
rent has been paid by money coining from America?— 
Ninety per cent, of the rents. 

34487. Twenty or thirty years ago rents were very 
much higher than now ? — I believe they were. 

34488. If money was not coming from America in 
those days to the same extent how did they pay the 
rents? — Butter was going then at from a shilling io 
fifteen pence, and is now from sixpence to eight- 
pence ; a cow worth then from £8 to £10 is now M 
worth m.ore than £4 to the farmer. 

34489. You think that prices have fallen? — The 
prices of farm produce have fallen. 

34490. That is your position ; the people twenty or 
thirty years ago paid their rents without the help 
from America that they get now ? — More so. 

34491. And the way you account for it is that the 
prices of farm produce have fallen ? — Yes, the store 
cattle. Out where I live there is a mixed class of 
farming carried on. There is some agriculture and 
some dairying. 

34492. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do the emi- 
grants who go to America return in large numbers?— 
Yes, after some time. It is they who send up the 
price of land in this country. I don’t know any prac- 
tical farmer no buy land with the money he made on 
land. All the land purchased round me for the last 
‘? n f walve years that I can remember was pur- 
chased by shopkeepers’ money or American money. 
No farmer ever buys land in this country except he 
r as 8°t the price from America from some son who 
:n ^ends to come home or who was home. 

34493. Chairman. — Do you say nobody bought a 
farm except with American money ?— No farmer 
bought it with capital realised off his farm. 
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34494. You don’t mean the ordinary tenant pur- 
chaser? — I am speaking of a farm put up for sale 
by auction — -that is not the fee-simple interest. 

34495. Sir John Colomb. — Why should a man buy 
this very bad thing — if a farm is such a very bad 
thing that it can only be paid for by American money, 
how is it that any man wants to buy a farm at all ?— 
Because the tendency of the Irishman is he becomes 
home-sick, and he wants to have a place when he 
comes home. 

34496. All the farms are being bought by returned 
Americans? — The most of them. 

34497. With capital? — With American earnings. 
There is a disused gaol in Carrick-on-Shannon. It 
would be a great benefit to the people for miles around 
if some kind of industry such as a bacon-curing in- 
dustry or a bacon factory were started there. Nothing 
to my mind would benefit the locality for a radius of 
nine or ten miles more than a bacon factory which 
would give the people the first price of their pigs. 
It is a good pig raising district. 

34498. Mr. Sutherland. — Has the gaol industry 
failed? — Yes; they did not get enough of lodgers. 
Sligo is fit to contain all the lodgers from the County 
Leitrim. 

34499. You would not propose to start a bacon- 
curing industry unless it would pay very well ? — I be 
lieve it would pay. 

34500. Why don’t people put their money into a 
bacon-curing industry if it would pay ? — They are not 
enterprising enough in this country, and it may be 
for lack of capital. 


54501. Meet Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose it 
would take a considerable amount of capital?— I don’t 
know what it would take. 


34502. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Why don' t these Ameri- 
cans who come home put their money into things like 
that? — They may not be enterprising enough, or they 
may not have a great lot. It would take a company 
to do it. A man makes £300 or £400 in America. 
He may give that for a small patch of land to live 
on. He is absolutely fit for nothing except to live 
until he dies. I never saw one of them fit for a spit 
m agriculture. They have exhausted their energies 
iu America earning this money. I never 6aw any of 
them that did anything except eat, and live and die. 
I have known several men who went to America and 
came home, and when their children get up, as soon 
as they get from boyhood at all, they send them away 
to America to do as they did themselves. 

34503. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — Did it occur to 
anyone in public authority to send an expert to 
report on the possibility of that bacon-curing estab- 
lishment? — No. As far as that is concerned, I find 
f ,» the lethar g io spirit of the County Council. 

34504. Mr Sutherland.— You have never repre- 
sented to the Congested Districts Board that the 
prison at Carnck was at their disposal?— 
Ihe district is not scheduled. I strongly re- 
commend that the entire union of Mohill should bo 
scheduled. 
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34506. 'Chairman.— Y ou are a farmer, and reside 
at Garvagh, Drumlowan, Gorvagli, Mohill?— Yes. 

34507. You have sent in a precis in which you refer 
to the Ruthven Estate, of which we have already 
heard. Is there anything additional that you wish 
to tell us about it?— No more than was said by a 
former witness. 

34508. What about Mr. King’s property ? — It is in 
a bad state for drainage. 

34509. And Colonel Clement’s property? — There is 
also a portion of that which needs drainage very 


Mr. William Kblleher examined. 


the dama S Q there caused by the same Mr. William 
rash v , , Kelleher. 

04511. You say that some of Dr. Crofton’s property 
also requires draining very much ?— Yes. 

34512. You think compulsory purchase is needed to 
solve the problem of congestion in Connaught, and 
you don t know of any industries that would benefit 
the people living on small farms except a woollen 
°!i lacemaking and manual instruction. 

7 5 - 13 ' f suppose it would satisfy you if the Con- 
gested Districts Board sent down an expert to see 
what could be done ?— It would. 


34514. Chairman. — You are rector here ? — No, I am 
pnvate chaplain to Mr. Henry Clements. I have re- 
sided in this district for the past twenty-four years. 
:, n opinion, the congested districts sufiered 
mrough the transfer of agricultural functions from 
the Congested Districts Board to the Department of 
Agriculture. In the promotion of industries and the 
organisation of agriculture, there is a great deal to 
to done which the Congested Districts Board began, 
and was eminently fitted to carry on, and which the 
Department, with the best intentions, cannot do. 
ihe Department’s methods are of cast-iron. Their 
policy is controlled by the Council of Agriculture. The 
council of Agriculture consists of 104 members, of 
wnmn the County Councils appoint sixty-eight, and 
trurty-fouj.. are nominated by the Department. The 
county Councils, which appoint two-thirds of the 
° f T. th , e 001111011 of Agriculture, are domi- 
i n ffL by /Aopkeepers, chiefly by publicans. The 
inwT are fr6C P entl y in conflict with the 

f • t f 1S ’ a f lcultu L ral population. It is this 
nnict of interests which gave rise to the attempt 
aL,;t + ?art of ^nty 'Councils to terminate the 
° f , the . Department with the Irish Agri- 
Oen^fi 0r ? a n^ safcl °n Society, the shopkeepers on the 
on^+. j toan y organisation of the farmers 

exnrJ'® and causin g their objections to find 

xpression at the meeting of the Council of Agricul- 
noW ^ November. The County Council! are 
S^ U3ly J Jn i UenCe<3 ty Political and class pre- 
UDon lW a ^ d f t x GS6 , are not 801(10111 brought to bear 
to foster or to create industries. The 
h> lstll<:t3 Board, on the contrary, are free 
class Cou “ c , il ““fa®!, as from political and 

each rn^ U< !f C -T' Th - ey a free hand to deal w itb 
Peonle « < ? nit « “erits ; they got into touch with the 
People, gained their confidence, and dealt with their 
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needs in a prompt and practical manner. Bee- 
keeping is one of the most profitable of the minoi 
industries. It demands small capital, no land is 
suited to the poor as well as to the well-to-do, and 
will pay 100 per cent, to 150 per cent, per annun: 
under careful management. There are men 'n Ire- 
land making -over £100 per annum by bee - keep i no-. 
Mr. Reynolds, in his evidence just now, told yon 
that he has never known a case in which a farm was 
purcliased in fee-simple with money made by farming. 
Against that, I am able to point to a case of farm* 
having been purchased with money earned by bee- 
keeping. John Doyle, Kellystown, Adamstown, 
Uounty Wexford, a labourer and a very small far- 
mer, has recently purchased two large farms with the 
profits made off bee-keeping. 

34515. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— I think the wit- 
ness was referring to the County Leitrim ?— Yes. 
This case that I am referring to occurred in the 
County Wexford. The Congested Districts Board 
went in thoroughly for the promotion of bee-keeping. 
Ihey founded associations, advanced loans for the 
purchase of hives, &c., opened a depot in Dublin for 
the collection and sale of honey and wax, and em- 
ployed qualified experts who visited the districts, 
instructed the people, and dealt with the bee pest 
(foul brood). These experts were qualified by, 
and were members of the Irish Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Congested Districts Board worked in 
harmony with the association to the great advantage 
of the industry, which flourished quite remarkably 
under the Board’s care. I refer chiefly to Donegal, 
Clare, and also to this oounty. The Department's 
attempts to deal with the industry, as successors of 
the Congested' Districts Board, have been little short 
of disastrous They have “.qualified", and sent out 
instructors to the counties, and these “ instructors” 
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have, in some cases, been merely laughing stocks 
among the bee-keepers. The Department have not 
recognised the existing associations of bee-keepers, 
notably the Irish Bee-keepers’ Association, a society 
formed upon a democratic basis, that has been in 
existence for the past twenty-two years. It has been 
ignored by the Department, and its offers of assist- 
ance and advice rejected, with the results stated. 
Lately the Department have made a rule that, where 
possible, the instructor in horticulture shall also be 
the instructor in bee-keeping, with the result that 
horticulturists, with a smattering of bee-keeping, 
have been appointed in the counties, bee-keeping 
taking the back place and being quite neglected. The 
rule should be withdrawn. Tire Department should 
use its influence with the County Councils to have 
an instructor appointed in each county. These in- 
structors should he qualified hy the Examining Board 
of the Irish Bee-keepers’ Association, which is the 
chief authority in Ireland on bee-keeping subjects. 
Associations on the model of those started by the Con- 
gested Districts Board should be formed throughout 
the country, loans at 3 per cent, should be made to 
them for the purchase of bees and hives, &c., such 
loans to be repaid within three years, and the Depart- 
ment should get into touch with the Irish Bee- 
keepers’ Association with the object of forming their 
schemes upon proper lines. Agricultural Banks are 
societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act, 
1896. Their object is to assist their members with 
capital, to educate them in the true uses of credit, 
and to foster the spirit of mutual help, or co-opera- 
tion. Members are admitted on payment of an en- 
trance fee of 6 d. each, membership being confined to 
persons of good character. The members elect the 
committee. The committee grant or refuse loans. 
Loans are made only for reproductive objects. 
Mutual liability is the principle, every member being 
equally, jointly, and severally liable with every other 
member for the debts of the society. This principle 
promotes extreme caution in the management, with 
the result that loss in working is practically unheard 
of. The Department advance £50 or £100 at 3 per 
cent., deposits are received locally at 4 per cent., and 
the Joint Stock Banks advance the balance required 
at 4 per cent. Members are charged 5 per cent. ; they 
fix their own time for repayment (subject to the ap- 
proval of the committee, generally for six, eight, or 
twelve months), and they pay their interest only 
when repaying their loans at the rate of Id. per £1 
per month. No profits are divided among the mem- 
bers, they go to form a reserve fund. The books, 
stationery, and the services of a public accountant 
are supplied by the Department gratis. We have had 
four of these banks established in this end of the 
county, viz Farnaught, Mohill, Annaghmore, and 
® rld S e - Famaught Bank was founded in 
We have never made a bad debt. In 1906 
h arnaugbt membership was 188; loans granted, 131; 
S, f01 ' year,. £834; average loan 

®7« : overdue loan., ml. Last month%e di* 

tributed among our members £90 worth of Ulster- 
grown seed potatoes at prices from 4s. 6 d. to 5s. per 
dellvej * d at Mohill free, payment to be made 
by the members within twelve months. The Denart- 
™ e ? t K if. vanc ® d 585 at 3 per cent, for twelve montlS, 
T V 1 ,\ ns P ector , to examine the seed at Mohill 

TW i pa if t ^ at OUr loan y n 19 °7 will exceed £1,000 
These banks do a great deal of good. They enable 
farmers to hold their stock for better markets to 
purchase stock, pigs, & C; , and they offer thf same 
kJ® nt . ag6s t° labourers— m short, to everyone of good 
W n° m ? 7 for admission. The bor 

rowers are allowed sufficient time to make their profits 
before being called upon to pay their loans The 

rower “InftwJo Z f^Tihe £ 

82 bi b a v. committee. 

t?A largely assisted to overcome the 

evils of the gombeen” system. At Famaucrht uri+h 

^7 h ‘ d 

ine rime. .Banks of this description should bo 

Districts Board could do this fitV Con ? es * ed 
ful that the Department could for iTia'fin n 
traders would Itir up oppSition W W 
^ith their; interests. B ido§££« ^ mtwfen *g 


governed by committees elected by tlie members. 
Membei'ship consists in the holding of one or more £i 
shares, the number of shares being sometimes ar- 
ranged according to the number of cows owned by the 
particular member. A maximum dividend of 5 per 
cent, may be paid. When I started the first, or one 
of the first of such dairies, in 1886, butter was selling 
in Mohill market at 5 d. per lb. We are able to pay 
from M. to lid. all the year round. The weakness 
of the system lies in the absence of winter dairying. 
With the approach of winter, our dairies cease work- 
ing, for lack of milk, their whole business becomes 
disorganised, their customers go elsewhere to constant 
suppliers, Danish and others. For six months of 
each year the staffs are idle, and during those six 
months the farmers lose the higher prices obtainable 
in winter. In each county, one or two suitable 
societies should be selected, to whom money should 
be advanced at 3 per cent, for the purpose of pro- 
moting winter dairying, the societies to lend to their 
members for that purpose alone. An instructor should 
visit the districts, instructing the farmers in economi- 
cal management, and keeping oversight of the opera- 
tions. The profits to the farmer would be largely 
increased, and these “object lessons” in each county 
would go far to break down the existing prejudice 
against winter dairying. 

34516. Sir John Colomb. — You mean that to keep 
the creameries going in winter there must be a change 
in the system of cultivation to a certain extent, that 
is to say of crops for feeding cows in winter? — Cer- 
tainly, and I do think that farmers should be assisted 
with capital for that purpose in an experimental way. 

34417. Chairman. — What capital would they want? 
— That would depend entirely on the size of the farm. 
My idea is that the Society should select some of 
the best farmers who could be relied on to carry on 
this operation. A man should be asked how many 
cows his farm would carry. If he says five, they 
should advance sufficient money to buy these five. 

34518. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These would be 
pioneers? — Yes. The Department of Agriculture or 
the Congested Districts Board would send an instruc- 
tor to instruct these men about the feeding of their 
cows. In the congested districts co-operative dairying 
is difficult to promote because of the want of capital 
to erect and equip dairies. Money should be ad- 
vanced for the erection of separating stations affiliated 
with churning central dairies, the cash to be lent at 
3 per cent, and to be repayable during a course of 
years out of profits. I will give an example of what 
can be done in this way. Two years ago we had a 
society started at Bornacoola, Johnston’s Bridge, as a 
separating station, affiliated with Mohill. They got 
to work late in 1905, and did well. In 1906 Mohill 
paid them over £4,000 for their cream, they paid an 
average of over fonrpence per gallon for the milk 
supplied by their members, and they made a net profit 
of over £300. After one and a-half years’ work they 
have paid all expenses of building and machinery 
equipment, are entirely out of debt, and have a sub- 
stantial balance to credit. 

34519. Chairman. — They paid fourpence a gallon i 

34520. That is a rather low price? — No. It is con- 
sidered very high in this part of the country. 

34521. What do you pay at the dairy here?— We 
were not able to pay quite as much as that. I 
thought we did very well paying 3-70 and 3’50d. 
per gallon, but fourpence per gallon in Leitrim is 
an excellent payment. 

in ^®- Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would that be 
lOd. for the lib. of butter? — It would work out nearer 
5? >. a ? ld > as. stated before, when the scheme was 

nist started in this country farmers were selling butter 
to my certain knowledge for 5 d. a pound in the market, 
ana they are now getting this high price without 
to ™? ak f- * he butter or market it. 

o4oko. The difficulty before was the want of proper 
housing accommodation for the butter?— It was not 
TL Q L pr ° perly ?^ caUed - It was more cart grease. 

, -?,x' hj^ahemg of money for the two purposes named 
“ on f 1 b ,y the Congested Districts Board, and 
Hi of a w . ould be > b ut I do not think that the Coun- 
, "S n culture would permit the Department to 
embark in any such, work as it would be represented as 
“iS™ * to trading b y the Government. The pig 
Vfh bas be eu .already referred to in con- 
S ao1 a t Carrick-on-Shannon is an 
i ndu5try J n this county, but the profits go 
not to the farmer but to the middleman and retailer. 
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He sells his bacon afc threepence a pound and goes at 
once to his grocer and buys American bacon at nine- 
pence a pound. I look upon a healthy pig as a kind 
of saving bank from which, after certain risk and 
considerable work, the farmer gets back his own with 
a very small interest. What is required is a system 
of bacon-curing co-operative factories which would 
undertake marketing also, and would return the pro- 
fits to the farmers less expenses and a maximum 
dividend upon capital of 5 per cent. These factories 
should be provided for by loans on the same principle 
as the separating stations already referred to. Here 
again the Congested Districts Board could act, but 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction would be precluded because of their con- 
stitution. I come now, my lord, to what I consider 
the most important part of my evidence. In the 
Arigna district, just outside the borders of this 
county, there is vast mineral wealth almost untouched. 
There is a practically inexhaustible supply of coal, 
rich iron ore, fire-clay, and flags. The coal is bi- 
tuminous coal. It was suggested to Mr. Stewart 
when he was giving evidence that it was anthracite 
coal. This is incorrect. The coal is bituminous — an 
excellent steam coal, and is used exclusively in the 
locomotives of the Cavan and Leitrim Railway, and, 
if there were proper railway facilities, it could be 
placed upon the home markets in easy competition 
with Scotch and Welsh coal. The iron ore has been 
shown to be far superior to Staffordshire, Welsh, and 
Glasgow ordinary. When the Cavan and Leitrim 
Railway was projected in 1883, it was intended that 
the Arigna branch should be extended to the mines, 
but, through an unfortunate informality, the County 
Roscommon promoters had their Order in Council 
thrown out, and the line was stopped in the middle 
of a bog, 2^ or 3 miles from the mines. As a result, 
the coal has to be carted to the railway, adding a cost 
of 2s. 6 d. per ton to the price ; the Supply of carts is 
limited, the road is frequently next to impassable; 
coal lies at the pit mouth, and operations have fre- 
quently to be suspended in consequence. 

34524. Chairman. — There is a company which runs 
this mine ?— -Yes. 

34524a Why don’t they run a light line on to the 
mine?— I was about to explain that it ought not to 
be necessary to do so. The Arigna Mining Company, 
a amaH company, with £5,000 capital, in spite of the 
hi faculties, gives employment to about 150 men and 
boys, the men earning 31s. and the boys 12s. per week, 
worklI >g full time, the wages amounting to about 
±b,000 per annum. The district is congested; the 
ratepayers in the County Leitrim guaranteeing areas 
are heavily taxed for the maintenance of the railway. 

J t is of immense importance that the mining industry 
should be developed, that new companies should 
be formed for the purpose, that additional wage-earn- 
should be provided for the people, and 
that the railway tax should be reduced by throwing 
large mineral traffic on to the line. In 1905 Mr 
f L , on g> th en Chief Secretary, visited the dis- 
fPd nnnt Govel . nrnent ma de a free grant of 

TTy < '°r the extension of the railway to the mines, 
ana Irorn Dromod to the Shannon at Rooskey. This 
) v ? s apply sufficient for the purpose, and it was 
bsolutely free — subject to no interest charge what- 
largely in response to the demands of 
V-® r Cc P nt y Council that the grant was made. 
Nevertheless, when the Bill came before that Council 

ppr0 m^ the Council thr ew it out and killed the 
scneme. The excuse put forward for this action on 

Si? of th8 Co “°‘ I «* *■>•* “av i.d »o 

th ? The ratepayers, 

°“ ld hi ‘ TO h ‘ d liability whatever for thi 
esc °t the extensions, the Government having made 
lamenffl* % l The whole st ory of this 

Council^ 16 1 and the t J ue emanation of the 
«. attitude are set forth in my pamphlet 

Ireland " S 1 *"*# f’/ nanc . ijl ® Emigration in 

Arien ' • The neglect of the mineral resources at 
are^f far ° at ional crime. The possibilities there 
lyinv Jr , immediate importance than any 
proxLftv ST**’-, f ° r e ^ m P le ’ ^ause of the 
rai W L * +? e , rail .Y. a y- , TIl e cost of bringing the 
£12^)0 n Ch W i t ] . mines would he only 

Partment 5 m Co / lg f^ e f Districts Board and the De- 
PrSt ahSOlute l nothing to facilitate the 

simpTv £o^X ov whf e ,^ ege§ -i ifficultie8 - The y 

ferenw whole thing with masterly indif- 

investirafT+t! Congested Districts Board should at once 

mportanoe they should take over the grant of 


£24,000, construct the extensions, and guarantee the . 1Qfty 
ratepayers against any los3 upon the working. It will e ' ' 

be seen from my book, already referred to, that the Rev. J. G. 
danger of any loss upon working the 2A miles exten- Digged, 
sion to Arigna is an exceedingly unlikely one, and 
that the completion of the scheme would be. of incal- 
culable benefit to the district, to the ratepayers in- 
volved, and to the country at large. It would develop 
one of the few industries naturally belonging to the 
country, would go a long way towards retarding emi- 
gration from the districts concerned, would provide 
profitable employment for the people, and would make 
a substantial reduction in the liabilities of the rate- 
payers who have suffered much for the past twenty 
years through pressure of the railway tax. And these 
advantages would be permanent, which, I take it, in 
the matter of projected industries, is a consideration 
that will recommend itself to this Commission as of no 
little importance. 

34525. If the coal is of such good quality as to be 
able to compete with Welsh coal, and the iron ore is 
so good that it can compete with Staffordshire ore I 
cannot for the life of me see why it should not be 
very good business for the company to make the ex- 
tension themselves. Every company makes its own ex- 
tensions in England. If they have this mineral 
wealth to work why should not they make the exten- 
sion themselves 1 — The Government have gone into the 
thing very thoroughly. The railway here would be 
largely a gainer by the traffic, which means that the 
Treasury liability under the present guarantee would 
be relieved of the difference between 3 and 5 per cent, 
on £202,000. * 

3452 6- If the railway company thought it would pay 
would it not be easy for it to make the extension ? — 

This company is not a private company like the Mid- 
land or the Great Northern. I am on the railway 
board myself, and I know. We have a board consti- 
tuted of representatives of the shareholders and repre- 
sentatives of the County Council. We have to be 
pretty cautious as a board in that position. 

34527. But if the traffic that the extension would 
bring about would be really so large that it would in- 
crease your revenue ? — It would increase the revenue. 

34528. Then your special rate might be justified?— 

It might be justified, but there are more than the 
Arigna Company and the railway company to be bene- 
fited. There is a large population in the congested 
districts, and I don’t see why the Congested Districts 
Board should have ignored this place all these years. 

34529. I quite recognise that if it is possible to get 
money out of the Government it is better to do so than 
to spend money themselves, but surely rather than wait 
for years and years to bring about that result it would 
be better to make the extension themselves if the coal 
and iron ore are really so valuable?— We are able to 
get from that coal 20 per cent, more Tunning for our 
locomotives than we are able to get from any Welsh 
or Scotch coal we could buy. The difficulty about 
making the extension is that the company working 
the coal is a small company, with a capital of only 
£5,000, whioli is all exhausted. 1 

34530. Has it ever occurred to the directors of the 
company that they might get the railway company 
to make an extension if they guaranteed interest on 
the money— that is done in England ?— That has been 
suggested, but my point is that from the fact that the 
Government thought it worth while to make a free 
grant of £24,000, they must have thought there was 
something to be gained by the Treasury. At present 
they are responsible for 2 per cent, of the 5 per cent, 
on the £202,000 ; and the working of the railway 
has only been for a few years met by its earnings. 

34531. Mr. Sutherland.— The Treasury would say : 

“ Why should we, who have many other calls on us, 
advance the capital for them?”— The Treasury, we 
*■? advantage in giving the free grant of 
£24,000. It actually passed the House in theestimates. 

34532. Chairman. — W as not that in connection 

with a big scheme to extend the railway altogether ? 

No ; £12,000 absolutely for the extension up the 
Arigna Valley, a mineral line solely. It could not go 
further in that direction without climbing the range 
of hills. ® 

34533. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. —It had nothing 
to do with the Newiy extension ?— It had nothing 
whatever to do with the Newry extension, which was 
an old story. 

34534. Chairman. — Was not there also another 

proposal that the lines should be carried on? No 

because of engineering difficulties. If this line were 
extended it would be simply into a cul de sac 
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34535. Surely there have been proposals to extend 
the Cavan and Leitrim Railway down to join some 
other railway? — 'There have been proposals to carry 
our line from Arigna to Collooney, but that would 
involve something like £150,000. Our scheme is to 
extend it two and a half miles at a cost of £12,000. 

34536. Sir John Colomb. — I don’t exactly under- 
stand this. .You said Mr. Walter Long promised a 
..free grant of £24,000 ? — He actually gave it. It was 
put into the estimates and passed. 

34537. Did you say you were only to make a line 
to Arigna? — Yes. 

34538. You told us also that the line to Arigna 
would only cost £12,000? — Yes. 

34539. Why was a public grant of £24,000 given 
to make a line that would only cost £12,000 ? — I have 
already said it was given to moke two extensions, 
one to the Arigna mines, and the other to the 
Shannon at Rooskey, from Dromod. 

34540. Then the Arigna line was in combination 
with another project — £24,000 was to go in extensions 
of railway. Portion of that extension was to t’>e 
Arigna mines? — What Lord Dudley asked was was ic 
in connection with a scheme to make a line past these 
mines ? — It was not. 

34541. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The other bit 
was from Dromod to the Shannon ? — Yes ; the object 
being to get into touch with the Roscommon, cattle 
fairs. 

34542. The second branch of the extension being 
in connection with the development of the cattle 
trade? — And also to give us an outlet down the 
Shannon. The Shannon boats could take coal every- 
where. We could have secured very extensive orders 
from Dublin if we could have sent coal by canal. 

34543. Do you think was the sum of £24,000 ear- 
marked for it subsequently ? — Yes. It appeared in 
the estimates. 

34544. Was it to come out of the development 
grant ? — Yes. 

34545. Would it still be available? — I believe it 
could be had still. The time elapsed some months 
ago, but I believe the money could still be had if the 
Government were satisfied that the extension would 
be made ; but our difficulty is that we are not sure 
of the County Council. The County Council say that 
they are afraid of the ratepayers. My suggestion is 
that a board such as the Congested Districts Board, 
in which the County Council would have confidence, 
should step in and say, “We will take responsibility 
for loss in working.” 

34546. The two and a half miles? — Yes. 

34547. And loss on the working of that should be 
borne by a public body ? — Yes ; and every mile of the 
line as at present worked is making an annual profit 
of £30, although we are obliged to run on our present 
system trains which are not at all productive trains. 
On this two and a half mile extension, which “will 
be entirely a mineral line, no trains would be run 
without a full complement of traffic, and there would 
never be any loss m the working of it. To give you 
an instance of the working, I went to the trouble of 
taking out the earnings of one particular train at 
Lawderdale Station, our first train in the morning, 
which is our limited mail. I find that, taking its 
earnings at Lawderdale Station every day for the last 
twelve months, the average amount earned per day 
is only 2 id. ; yet we are obliged to stop our train 
there owing to a clause in our agreement. Consider- 
ing all these things, and remembering that the aver- 
age profit on the entire line is £30 a mile; on a 
mineral line on which the train would be always full, 
there would be little possibility of loss, and it would 
be perfectly safe for the Congested Districts Board if 
they made themselves responsible on this head. 

34548. If it be sound public policy for the Govern- 
ment to find £24,000 for the construction of that line, 
it should be also good policy for the purpose of 
developing what is held out as a big industry to 
secure the ratepayers in regard to working expenses 
on that little bit of extension of two and a half 
miles ?— I entirely agree. That is my point. I don’t 
think it necessary to open the question whether it is 
desirable, because it has been already decided by the 
Government to make that extension. 

34549. Chairman. — What is the cost on the rates in 
connection with this line ?— At one time it was 2s. 6 d, 
m the £. It is now a shilling in thd £. Last year 
ft -was lid. -The shareholders .get 5 per cent, guaran- 
teed dividend. ; 6 

• 3455Qi fThfe | ^uarant^d- dividend is mad? *P toA. 


certain extent by rates?— The Treasury are respon- 
sible for 2 per cent., and the rates for 3. The 
Treasury thought that by making the extension the 
traffic would so increase that the proportion of out- 
goings to earnings would . decrease, and their contri- 
bution would be lowered. 

34551. How much of the 5 per cent, secured is 
derived from the Treasury and local rates, and how 
much of it is earned?— Our average profit for the 
last five years has been £1,400, and 5 per cent, on 
£200,000 would amount to £10,000 a year. 

34552. You only earn about one-eighth of tlie divi- 
dend ? — Yes. 

34553. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You might be 
able to explain what seems somewhat strange in the 
evidence which we have already received, by compari- 
son with what you have just stated. That is about the 
earnings of the line. We were told that tlie tax went 
up from eightpence to a shilling. How could that 
occur if you were earning £30 a mile ? — No ; the fact 
is the tax has been brought down from 2s. 6 d. to Is. 
Last year it was elevenpence. Then arrangements 
were made with the County Council by which a 
reserve fund should, be established, so that any 
larger charges which had to be met should not fall on 
the particular half-year in which the charge occurred, 
and there was an extra tax agreed to by the County 
Council which has brought up the railway tax from 
elevenpence to a shilling. It is to create a reserve 
fund to equalise the demand. For example, rolling 
stock and locomotives twenty years in use naturally 
depreciate ; new boilers have to be put in, new engines 
purchased, and so on, and the cost of this should not 
fall on the rates for any one half-year. 

34554. 'Did you make these deductions when count- 
ing £30 per mile ? — Yes ; that is the . net profit, 
£1,400 per year. That all goes in reduction of rates. 

34555. How was the rate reduced from 2s. 6d. ? 
W as it in consequence of the Local Government Act of 
1898? — No. It is due to tlie development of traffic. 
This railway was made as a toy railway. It was a 
fad of one gentleman who wanted to have a railway 
near his house. There was no goods store on it that 
was not 75 per cent, too small. Since it was made 
it ha3 developed enormously. No one ever anticipated 
that it would do such a traffic. The traffic has de- 
veloped wonderfully. 

34556. Who are the shareholders ? — They are chiefly 
religious communities in the country. They hold most 
of the shares, but it is on the Stock Exchange, and 
is purchased and sold the same as Guinness’s shares 
would be. 

34557. Mr. Sutherland. — Just now you would not 
have many of the original holders of this debenture 
stock? — They are ordinary shares, £100 stock. 

34558. Chairman. — W hat do they stand at?— 
£6 10s. on the £5 — that would be £130. 

34559. Guaranteed at 5 per cent, on the local rates 
and by the Treasury ? — Yes. They have been at £160. 

34560. Mr. Sutherland. — I asked you about the 
£24,000 that the Treasury gave, and you said that 
they were going to get a return upon it, but it has 
transpired since that it is to be a free grant ?— It was 
not ordinary payment, but a grant on tlie estimates. 

34561. In what way did you mean that the Treasury 
would get a return? — The Treasury was to gain by 
this because the Treasury is liable for 2 per cent 
pf the dividend, and we satisfied the Treasury 
absolutely that this expenditure of £24,000 would 
bring so much extra traffic to the railway that tlie 
deficiency would be considerably reduced, and there- 
fore the Treasury liability for the 2 per cent, would 
be largely reduced. 

34562. Chairman. — Does the Treasury liability come 
in before that of the ratepayers? — The ratepayer 
oomes in to a certain point, and then the Treasury 
comes in. The Treasury pays 2 per cent of the fixed 
dividend. 

34563. Mr. Sutherland. — So the railway is getting 
2 per cent, from the Treasury, and 3 per cent, from 
the ratepayers ?— Three per cent, less net profits oii 
the line up to a certain point. Then after that point 
is reached, the Treasury gets a benefit. 

34564. Did the Treasury give any money when the 
line Was. being made? — No; the money, £202,000 cafu 
tal, was raised. ’ . 

• 34565. It is simply guaranteed by the Treasury and 
the ratepayers ?— That is it. ” ' 

34566. With the ratepayers coming first and , 
Treasury next?^-Yes, top to a’ Certain point. M 
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SEVENTIETH PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 27th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK A.M. 

In the Courthouse, B allin amore, County Leitrim. 

Present: — The Eight Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.y.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., D.L.; Angus 
Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Bryan M'Enroy examined. 


34567. Sir John Colomb. — You are Vice-Chair- 
man of the Ballinamore Rural District Council ? — Yee. 

34568. Would you take up the points which you 
think it most important for the Commission to know ? 
— I know the conditions of the rural district well, and 
I know the people to be honest and industrious people 
no matter what is said by some parties to the Com- 


34569. What would you wish to see done? — I want 
to see a compulsory purchase scheme, because we all 
aid hope that this land question would have been 
settled by the Act of 1903, but after three years fruit- 
less bargaining we find it is a total failure. 

34570. Why do you call it a total failure; do you 
mean in this particular district? — Yes. 

34571. It ha3 not resulted in much here? — I belie 
they have consented to give an exorbitant price in one 
case, but they were ten or twelve years in arrears. 

34572. There have been no sales? — No sales, only 
that one particular sale. The estate on which I live 
myself in the Drumreilly North electoral division, the 
Harlech estate, was offered to us about twelve years 
ago at 20 years’ purchase. We considered this de- 
mand exorbitant on a congested estate, whereas the 
non-congested estate lying alongside it was sold for 
16 years’ purchase with reductions, and on inspection 
they brought it down to 13 years’ purchase in many 


34573. What estate was that? — It was the Godley 
estate. The estate of Murrough O'Brien, lying along- 
side it, a year or two previous to the Act of 1903 was 
sold for 18 years’ purchase and the congested portion 
ll 68 so }. d for 15 y ears ’ purchase, and we all understood 
that the bonus was to be used to bridge over these 
differences between landlord and tenant. Instead of 
bndging this gulf it has created a chasm. In addition 
to the bonus the landlord wants two or three years’ 
purchase more. Oar agent offered 20 years’ purchase 
twelve years ago. When the Act of 1903 passed he 
proposed to sell at reductions of five and three shil- 
lings in the pound. Subsequently he increased his 
offer to 4s. and 6s. in the pound respectively. That is 
the Harlech estate. On that estate, I am informed, 
T t ren ^ ' was raised three times within ten years. 
1 know there have been terrible rack rents here, lust 
typical of all the estates of this district. 

„ . , 7 ?- J* 0 "' long ago is it since the rents were 
lfc was in ^e ’sixties. 

34575. Nearly fifty years ago ? — Yes. 

34576. The tenants have been into the Land Court 
? “f 6 , ai ^ had their rents reduced ?— When the Land 
Act of 1881 passed the landlord sent a valuator and 
m some cases reduced the rents 40 per cent. 

P*? the tenants then sign judicial agree- 
ments out of Court ?-Yes, the greater part of them. 
W 578 ' Did the others go into Court?— They have 
ctopI g0ln S ln gradually. In the ’sixties there was a 
rSf ^ e t nt i Subsequent to that we got— what was 
W ela l nd r a good agent ’ Mr - Perc y Jones. A 
amount of arrears had accrued. Lord Harlech 
for if V* valua t<> r , and the people adopted his terms, 
the 7 Wen V nto Court they would be followed for 
arrears, and as the arrears disappear the people 


are going into Court. The parties that have been 
into Court this year got over 20 per cent, reduction — 
4s. 7 d. in the pound. On other estates they got 9s. 
in the pound. Great improvements have been 
made on that estate and other estates, and we all 
know that the man who improves his land does not 
get an adequate reduction. He does not get a reduc- 
tion acre for acre equal to that of the man who does 
not improve, and there have been great improvements 
in this rural district in general. 

34579. Chairman. — Is there any other point you 
wish to tell us? — I know there is a large drainage 
scheme wanted, that is field drainage with closed 
drains to be reclaimed with lime, but I think it would 
not be wise for the tenants to go into it to any large 
extent until dual ownership is done away with. I 
know that the people are poor and anxious to buy out 
at a fair price, but they don’t wish to buy at these 
exorbitant prices that are demanded. 

34580. You don’t think it would be a good thing 
for the people to drain until they buy their holdings ? 
— I am afraid if they drain them and improve them 
they would not get credit for their improvements. 
The rents would go up. I know plenty who have done 
it. They are partly afraid to go into Court. I know a 
good many of these people, nearly all under £5 valua- 
tion, who are paying their rents, and we have to go on 
giving them medical relief tickets. It is a great hard- 
ship on the doctor. The landlord takes away the rents 
and the doctor has to attend these people. I have seen 
here in this very room you are sitting in, agents coming 
here annually at the end of November and carrying 
away rolls of notes and bags of gold and silver, and 
the people go away without a shilling. In the rural 
district that I represent, on the estate on which I 
live, there is a school in very bad condition. It is a 
mud wall school. It was built by the late Rev. 
Stephen M'Teman, a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Ten years ago we applied for a grant for 
the school. It was sanctioned, but from the condition 
of the people the parish priest was afraid to under- 
take the building of that school. Ever since that, and 
in this seventh year of the twentieth century, you can 
see a mud wall school supported by props. 

34581. I don’t want to interrupt you in anything 
you wish to tell us, hut this matter of schools is one 
that we have nothing to do with. It is one for the 
National Board? — We were going to ask the Congested 
Districts Board to come to our assistance. With re- 
gard to the Parish Committee’s scheme, it has worked 
well in this parish, but those in middling circum- 
stances are the only parties who have been able to take 
advantage of it. 

34582. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You mean that 
the very poor could not take advantage of it? — I do. 

34583. A widow with helpless children could not ? — 
Yes. 

34584. Chairman. — Because they could not contri- 
bute the necessary proportion ?— Yes. I think it 

should be increased for the coming year. There were 
a number of parties that we gave grants to under 
the scheme here arid they were not able to take advan- 
tage of it. 

2 / 


Apr. 27, 1907. 

Mr. Bryan 
M‘Enroy. 
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Ayi "7, 1007. 345 85. Wlhafc sort of work are you alluding to ? — Ro- 
— pairs of houses, building of offices, making of passes 
Mr. Bryan and so on. I may also say that there are a great 

M'Enroy. many places in this district badly off for roads, but 

with regard to new roads we find that, we have reached 
our limit. There is a certain standard rate that you 
cannot exceed. I think it is 25 per cent, beyond what 
was the standard rate for the three years prior to the 
passing of the Local Government Act. The standard 
rate in Ballinamore rural district is very low, for the 
reason that we had a railway guarantee here for the 
three years previous to the passing of the Act. They 
never took it into consideration as a special railway 
rate, and I know that previous to that no new roads 
could be made here and no roads repaired except the 
main roads because of this excessive railway rate. We 
put a resolution before the Local Government Board 


with regard to how we are handicapped in that wav 
and unfairly treated. *’ 

34586. Am I right in thinking that this is what 
happened, that the railway rate was included in your 
standard rate 1 — We had to pay it at the same time 
34587. When they calculated your standard rate 

the amount of the railway rate was included in it? 

No, it was not taken into consideration at all. It was 
a great hardship to us. We had to pay it, and we 
got no credit for it in the calculation. 

34588. Therefore, you are prevented from spending 
that amount of money on local improvements ?-— 
That is so. 

34589. A neighbouring District Council that had 
not got to pay the railway rate was able to spend 
that amount more money upon its local needs?— - 
Exactly so. 


Mr. James 
-M'Cartan. 


Mi-. James M'Cartan examined. 


34590. Chairman. — You are a District Councillor 
also ? — Yes. 

34591. Will you bring before us any points you 
wish? — I represent the District Council of Ballina- 
more. The oause of congestion in the congested: dis- 
tricts of Ballinamore is the exorbitant rents upon 
the land. The tenants were forced to go on bogs 
and mountains, and wherever a patch of good land is 
to be had it is either in the hands of a grazier or in 
the Landlord’s hands, or somebody connected with him. 
The lands are ill-drained, ill-reclaimed and ill-accom- 
modated by passes which leave the tenants in continual 
trouble and litigation. I say the remedy is com- 
pulsoiy purchase upon reasonable terms, terms that 
would give the tenants a chance to live upon the 
land, to make it worth something to them, that they 
would have an interest in it and work it. One of my 
reasons for believing so much in compulsory purchase 
is au estate in the rural district of Ballinamore called 
the Godley property which was sold after Lord Ash- 
houme’s Act became law. The average price was 
fourteen to sixteen years’ purchase. Twenty-five 
years ago it was a wilderness. To-day it is like a 
pleasure ground. The farmers, when they became 
owners of their own holdings, planted belts of shelter 
on their land, drained it, and reclaimed it, and built 
houses and improved them, regulated passes and 
mearings, and everything. Other tenants under land- 
lord rule if they reclaim the land, probably when the 
land comes into court, the landlord comes up and 
swears the land was always in that state, and takes 
the benefit to himself. I don’t say it is always done 
by landlords. It is only by extreme ones it is done, 
but it has been done. 

34592. Sir John Colomb. — You mean before the 
Land Court? — Yes. 

34593. Chairman. — You also favour compulsory 
purchase? — Yes, at a reasonable price. Ballinamore 
is situate in the Bawnboy Union. Portion of the 
Union that is not scheduled as congested was given a 
grant of £250 from the Treasury. In the rural dis- 
trict of Ballinamore, where we are equally badly off 
we got nothing simply because we belong to a con- 
gested district. That is a very small consolation to 
us, because we get very little from them. 

04594. Where is this place ?— It is in the rural dis- 
met of Bawnboy No. 1. They got £250 from the 
treasury for the relief of distress. They are getting 
seed to-day at the nailway station. 

34595. Mr. Sutherland.— Why are you not getting 
it— is it because you are in a congested district?— 


Yes. That is the answer we got to a resolution pro- 
posed at a meeting of Guardians : that the Con- 
gested Districts Board would see to our grievance and 
that the Treasury could not interfere. Another griev- 
ance we have in the congested district is we are paying 
Is. in the pound on a guarantee for the Cavan ana 
Leitrim Light Railway. At the time the promoters of 
this line were taking it into their heads to build it 
they gave the farmers a verbal undertaking that the 
tax would never reach beyond threepence in the 
pound, and they got some signatures, and others they 
made free with to take themselves, but the thing 
worked on unfortunately, and now it is a shilling in 
the pound. 

34596. It has been 2s. 6 d. ?— Since I became a rate 
payer the highest I paid is a shilling. It is a shir- 
ling at present. 

34597. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How long are 
you a ratepayer ?— About fifteen years. The pro- 
moters said it would be only threepence in the pound. 
That was said to us at every meeting. 

34598. Mr. Sutherland.— How much is your valua- 
tion ? — In the rural district of Ballinamore it is only 
£4 5s. J 

34599. You pay 4s. 3d. ? — Yes. 

35600. Is the railway a great benefit to the locality ? 
—It is some benefit to the country, but there is ons 
thing that is not all that might be desired. It is an 
evil-designed thing from beginning to end. It does 
not connect with the coal mines, where we could get 
our coal cheap, and then if the coal is carried to other 
fcdtaibe ^ to k* 3 ^"^kipped both ,at Dromod and 

34601. The railway being a narrow gauge? — Yes. 

34602. It would he convenient for passengers ? — 
Yes. Another complaint we have against the railway 
is although we pay a guarantee the train fare is very 
high ; higher than other railways. 

34603. And you scarcely think it is an advantage 
to the extent of the four shillings you nay ? — I don’t 
believe it is. 

34604. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Someone will 
be giving evidence, I suppose, about this railway ‘be- 
fore the Railway Commission ? — There are some farms, 
non-residential holdings, that I would suggest to. the 
Board they should buy them up and sub-divide among 
the tenants. It would be a great advantage to us in 
the congested districts. There are some electoral divi- 
sions in the rural district of Ballinamore that I sug- 
gest should be scheduled. 


IfeT. Denis 
Gray. 


Rev. Denis Gray examined. 


34605. Chairman. — I think you have been appoint 
by the Bishop to give evidence ? — I have been a 
pointed by the Bishop to give evidence and by t 
Fenagh Branch of the United Irish League and by t! 
Ratepayers’ Protection Association in the guar ante 
mg area in South Leitrim. My parish — the parii 
of i! en agh— seems to me fairly typical of the otb 
congested districts in Leitrim. The land is had, tl 
keepers*' an< * P 60 ?^ deeply in debt to the sho- 

i 3 ®®* is iidi do me, 

mat the Land Commission have not done their dul 


in fixing the rents properly? — I mean that after two- 
judicial fixtures they have not in most cases brought 
it down to the old rent that it was in the sixties. It 
is considerably higher than it was fifty years ago, 
forty years ago, or even thirty years ago. I know one 
case where a district was occupied by five men. In 
1-ing memory the rent was but £5. It was raised to 
£33. They have gone into Court once, and the rent 
now is £24. If it is improved it was the sweat and 
toil of the tenants. made it what it is. 

34607. It sounds an extraordinary, thing that a 
holding which was rented at’ £5 should when you have 
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made allowances for the tenant’s improvements be 
rented at £24?— Yes, after two reductions. It was 
considered a mountain tract then. Then they im- 
proved and cultivated it, and the rent was raised. 

V 34608 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— How many acres 
we re reclaimed ?— There are five tenants living on it 
now and they have about thirteen acres on the average. 

34609. Reclaimed ?— They have it all reclaimed in 
a way. When the rent was £5 it was one holding, 
but there was sub-division on it privately. 

34610. Since then the sub-division has been recog- 
nised ? ■ - I es. 

•34611. And the change that has brought about the 
improved value in your opinion is due to the exertions 
of the tenants?— Yes, entirely. 

34612. Sir John Colomb. — What is the valuation 
of the lands you are speaking of ? — I have not got the 
valuation. 


34613. Could you send in to the Secretary to the 
Commission the name of the particular landlord and 
the valuations? — I am sure I can. 

34614. The reason I ask you is this : you are aware 
that the valuation was founded on inspection more 
than fifty years ago, and therefore it would be some 
help to the Commission to understand the statement 
you have given us, because it would be interesting to 
know what was the valuation which was made fifty 
years ago, and I should be glad if you let the Secretary 
have these particulars for the information of the 
Commission? — Yes; I shall.* 

34615. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Will you fur- 
ther, when meeting the very reasonable requirements 
of Sir John, supply the rent and valuations for some 
of the other holdings where the rent has greatly in- 
creased? — I can now. 


34616. It will not be necessary now if you have not 
got them by you?— The parish of Fenagh comprises 
large portions of the electoral divisions of Rowan, 
Castle fore and Fenagh. Rowan and Castlefore are 
scheduled as congested. Fenagh division is not sche- 
duled although its number of uneconomic holdings is 
larger in comparison with the entire area than in the 
scheduled divisions. It should be scheduled as con- 
gested, and indeed all Leitrim stands in need of being 
treated as a congested area. The average valuation of 
the county is the lowest in Ireland and its poverty is 
admitted. Leitrim is urgently in need of very paternal 
care at the hands of the Congested Districts Board if 
it is not to be allowed to become a complete wilderness. 
It is suffering acutely from the wasting disease, the 
running sore of emigration, for which no cure has as 
yet been discovered. It is now the poorest county in 
Connaught. It has lost and is still rapidly losing 
its principal wealth — the best of its people, at the 
alarming rate of nearly 1,000 a year. For the last 
half-century it has been drained of considerably more 
than half its population, and those who are going 
are the flower of the flock. The peasant parents of 
this county are rearing their fine families for what 
I may call the slave markets of America. But they 
have no other reliable asset, no other means wherewith 
to pay the landlord, the banker and the shopkeeper, 
except the earnings of the son or daughter in America. 
We have no fisheries, in fact no industries of any 
kind except a poor, uneconomic, sickly form of agri- 
culture which is becoming more and more unprofitable 
every day. The climate is growing rapidly no better 
for successful crop raising. The land for want of- 
manure and cultivation is deteriorating. We have 
no institutions of any kind except workhouses, which 
are anything but an unmixed blessing since they yield 
a minimum of return for a maximum of outlay. And 
as if all this was not enough we have the Cavan and 
Leitrim Light Railway which places a galling burden 
on the already over-taxed ratepayers of the guaran- 
teeing area. How the poor people are fleeced by this 
precious railway fraud ! They were hoodwinked into 
giving the guarantee by being told that it would be 
something infinitesimally small, but which turned 
out to be some years nearly 2s. in the pound, and worst 
of all, like the shirt of Nessus, this intolerable bur-' 
den they cannot shake themselves free of by any means. 
They were told they would get cheap coal from the 
Arigna. mines and that they would have a majority 
bn the directorate -of the concern in lieu of this 


guarantee. Faith was broken with them in both. ^ pr 97 , 190 '. 
There is a preferential tariff now in favour of out- -A _ 
siders who get the coal at 11s. a ton, whereas the dev. Denis 
guarantors are paying 15s. 6d. a ton. And instead Gray, 
of _ a working majority on the directorate the rate- 
payers’ directors are in a hopeless and helpless min- 
ority. For the last eighteen years these poor guar- 
antors have, out of their poverty, paid to this precious 
railway the enormous sum of £77,000. There is a 
kind of penal law of poverty operating against pri- 
mary education amongst us. There are about 9,000 
children on the rolls of the primary schools of the 
county. The average attendance at school in Leitrim 
is 59 "6. In other words, out of every hundred chil- 
dren in Leitrim forty-one are not educated. Row 
why is this? It is not because the people do not 
prize education, which they love as the apple of their 
eye. The children don’t attend school for the simple 
reason — they can’t. The infants may and do attend 
except in the winter months when want of warm 
clothing makes it impossible for them. But the older 
children must stop at home to work, at least during 
the spring, in putting in the crop, during the sum- 
mer in saving the turf and hay crop-, and during the 
autumn in harvesting. The able-bodied men are away 
in England or Scotland and so there are none others 
except the very old and the children to work in the 
fields. The parents will tell you if you insist on 
driving the children to school, that if they do not 
assist in putting in and saving the crop they shall 
starve in the winter. That the youth love learning let 
me give you an instance or two. In the winter, after 
their day’s toil, the young men plod their way long 
distances to the night schools, where they put in a con- 
stant attendance. Again, there is a manual instruc- 
tor of carpentry under the Technical Department 
holding classes in my parish at present, and the 
youths who form the classes attend in full numbers 
every evening after their day’s work, although some 
of them have to walk three miles to the school. We 
have had very few sales under the Land Act of 1903. 

In a few cases where the landlords agreed to sell 
the terms demanded were .prohibitive, 24£ years’ 
purchase, or 4s. in the pound. I knew of much better 
land being sold under the Ashbourne Act at 13 years’ 
purchase, with decadal reductions. Second term rents, 
ill my parish, which I take as fairly typical of the 
rest of Leitrim in this respect, are not an equitable 
basis of purchase price, because of the improvements 
effected by the tenants and because of the rack rents 
imposed and extorted. I would just instance one 
estate and would say to the Commission ex -uno disce 
omnzs. This is the O’Beirne Estate at Castlefore, which 
the landlord offered for sale at 24£ yeaTs’ purchase, 

This estate formerly belonged to a Mr. Walsh, who 
was not considered to have his land let at anything 
like a low rent. Yet I have a document in my pos- 
session which shows the almost incredible rise in the 
rent after the estate came into the hands of Mr. 

O’Beime. 

34617. Sir John Colomb. — When did the 

estate come into the hands of Mr. O’Beirne? — 

About fifty-three years ago. I give the case of 
three tenants typical of the rest. First, Mrs. Gil- 
hooly. Rent under Mr. Walsh, £3 2s. 6 cl., under Mr. 

O’Beime, £7 15s. 3 £<?., and after two judicial fixtures 
the rent is now £3 16s. Second, Rodger Leddy. 

Rent under Mr. Walsh, £6 5s., under Mr. O’Beime, 

£15 19s. 6 cl., and after two fixtures the present 
rent is £8. Third, James M'Manus. Rent under 
Mr. Walsh, £14 5s., under Mr. O’Beirne, £32 7s. 9 d., 
and after two fixtures present rent is £15 13s. There 
is no turbary attached to the holdings on this estate, 
and a large portion of the land has been reclaimed 
by the tenants from the wild bog.. 

34618. Could yoli give me the valuations? — I can 
get the valuation and send it on to the Secretary. I 
did not know it was necessary to -look it up.t 

34619. Mr. Sutheelanb. — I suppose the gentleman 
who bought from Mr. Walsh bought in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court? — I think he did. I am of 
opinion that if the tenants in Leitrim are ever to 
become the owners of the soil upon fair terms, com- 
pulsory purchase is the only means of achieving such 
a consummation. Pending the enactment of compulsory 
purchase the zones should .be abolished, and the County 


jVofe by Witness , — The valuation is £25 10s. — D.G. , ' . 

f Note by Witness — The valuations are as follows : — Mrs. Gilliooly, £3 10s. ; Rodger Leddy, -£8 ; James M ‘Manus, £15 5s. 
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Apr 37, 1907. Councils should have the power of veto on sales. The 
— . surplus population should be migrated to the un- 
Rev. DeiuB tenanted land as a first essential for the relief of 
<iray- congestion. I regard this as the most difficult and 

delicate duty of the Congested Districts Board. So I 
would suggest they would take into their counsels the 
parish priests whose intimate knowledge of and in- 
fluence with the people would have the effect of 
making the machinery work more smoothly and effi- 
ciently. The Board should enlarge the sphere of 
duties of parish committees and increase the grants. 
The scheme is doing splendid work in Leitrim North 
and South. Leitrim was for a good while treated 
rather like a step-child by the Board. It is a pity we 
have not a representative upon the Board. I hope one of 
the results of this Commission will be to give us such 
representation. The Board, however, by the parish 
committees are making up for their seeming neglect 
of this county in the past. Every one is enamoured 
of this scheme. Whoever conceived it and drew it up 
knew the congested districts’ ills and their cure 
thoroughly. It is the very best thing the Board have 
undertaken and I have no doubt it is the work they 
have got best value for. It is the very kind of thing 
congested areas require. By it, not only is the 
material condition of the people improved, but their 
mental outlook also. It stimulates self-reliance rather 
than reliance on external aid. It is not a substitute 
for voluntary effort, but it engenders and supplements 
it. It strengthens the economic and social character 
of the people by associating them in a more or less 
responsible capacity with the work to be done. These 
are all necessary and vital characteristics of this 
excellent scheme. There is no other way in which 
money can be so productively applied for the develop- 
ment of agriculture. It stimulates the poor people 
to make the most out of the land they hold. It has 
a civilising and educational effect upon the people. 
It gives them ideas and ideals, and once they begin 
to improve their houses and surroundings they will 
go on improving. I believe the land in Leitrim, 
under this scheme with increased grants, could be 
■mu y - d “°uble as much as it is yielding at present. 
There is not a holding in which the gross produce 
could not be more than doubled under the efficient 
care of parish committees by improved system of agri- 
culture, drainage, reclamation, good manuring, a 
good variety of crops, and the right kind of stock. 
In other words, it would be equivalent to doubling 

efficiently manned and managed would turn everv 
“ » Parisl ? lnto . a g arden - I am entirely op- 
'with d fh« h p ama fe m £ tl x n ° f ^ Estates Commission 
™t Congested Districts Board. But they are 
Corma ?ght. The Estates Coffi- 
to tb* Jn 11 find < J ulte e ? 10u g h exercise for its activities 
in the other provinces, but let Connaught be assign^ 
to the Congested Districts Board, who from sympathy 
and experience are so capable of dealing with the 

3d are™ * ““‘t P IoMe ™ peculiar to con- 

J 2i nera l resources of the localities 
Aril 6 J°S ed There are extensive coal fields at 
Arigna and Slieveanierin. In these we have at our 

femT aWdc ™l t + h COnge , S ^ d ^ eas * 


The same should be done in the Slieveanierin Moun- 
tain, and it is almost certain a splendid coal-minine 
industry would be the result in that part of South 
Leitrim where there is nothing at present but con- 
gestion and poverty. There should be some indus- 
tries started, such as the compression of peat. This 
would be a very useful industry in Leitrim. The 
compressed peat could easily be carried long dis- 
tances, and this would economise time and labour 
There is, at present, a great want of peat fuel in 
many parts of the country, and the price of coal at 
Arigna is prohibitive. Drainage, both field and ar- 
terial, and road accommodation are very urgently 
needed in Leitrim. In my parish alone there are 
twenty lakes, and in the vicinity of most of these there 
are stretches of swamps. By draining two or three feet 
of water off some of these lakes, which could be easily 
done, many a broad acre of land would become re- 
claimable and profitable. 

34620. Chaikman. — I think your first point is that 
there should be compulsory purchase of land. May 
I ask what you suggest as the terms on which 
this purchase should be carried out?— I would 
suggest that the Congested Districts Board should 
get legal powers, by the passing of the necessary 
Act, to buy up whatever lands would be required 
m order to relieve congestion. They would be the 
purchasers and there should be a tribunal to value 
the lands and. give justice to landlord and tenants 
by fixing a fair purchase price. 

34621. When you say justice to landlord and tenant 
what is your idea of what justice would be to the 
landlord ? — A fair price, all things considered. 

34622. The basis of your procedure would be to 
purchase on terms which would do justice to landlord 
and tenant? — Yes. 

34623. Take first of all the case of the landlord- 
would you consider justice done if his land was pur- 
chased at a price which would leave him in a worse 
position than he was before ?— That is an extreme case 
If the common good demanded it I think it would be 
m the abstract, justice. 

34624. That is to say if the land was wanted for the 
purposes of migration you think it is fair to take 
tr ^soc m Tf°2 let ung whic)l lle possessed before ? — I do. 
34625. If the man has £300 a year it would be fair 

onl^fiPnn 6 e8tate f t whicl1 would leave him 

“ 2l ° 1 °., a .7 ear? — 1 Sunk if the public good de- 
JS d T xt x * ™? ld be fair ^ the abstract, but the 
the ma^v^ T lllC6 *° see established would consider 

SL33id. “ ther ™» Id d ° 

uuldt ? 6, T+ Ut tribunal must have some 

™^ d h® perfectiy. W if the public good 
xt - flxat the landlord should part with the 

cllim +1 iVir S ' I 7 0uld g0 that far > because the 

the public good is paramount. 


.34627. That is oa?rying compulston^rather far. It 
to other things besides land?— I think 
me case, but putting it as, it io r 


" ‘ SSttVS&iS » tigl “ to 


it Desictes land?— I think 

t w thl ca , se ; bufc Pitting it as it is, I think 

§°° d demands that the landlord should 
34628 Is Tint it t0 Te ieVe a E rave public necessity. 
State ahil/f .u new view of justice that the 
mm the power of taking away from a 

““J _* at - h !, bad before ?_No; the State has the 


“ ‘“8“ standard of wealth by aericulterA glven an adeq—w , uol , reason 


rlir r tnu usury is required to supp 
profits from the barren land of r.oit-/!? r , ; 
suggest that the Board woidd trw j 1 T° U , ld 

mineral resources of Leitrim Now v.™ 

1; the Sef 0 ™ *8°. «>ere 


oTT , ever oe. 

• otate has the power. 

it S' m'rfZv 1 " 8 8 °* !>“« *» *> angling 

ItSSSet ^ ch »P ofl yonrheadlT 

•re ! f I *m-t commit i crime. We 

me tee cous.denng the m , ns . oi the of 


S wSd ” r j. any pteeedte for L„- . 

the country. By thiiZS! " d *wn where ted £ m “ d »‘ present, 15c.pt 

a Si, s s ^ «> 8 ‘ - ^ 

M .apply' of c«l Sl5g“ eno«h fo 


anS'g"nd S',***' a 5 d fo d » 

pass a law to aK, ^ nceiva ble that the State might 
uot ^Tt atriL P fP le ’ s beads even if they §id 
do : but is ™ K ls , ra ' tb er a strong thing to 
not ^u/ to re ^f ent - f j r ^ hat 70a 81J ffl! e8t ? 


ful supply* of coal a'nd'other Sf * P -^F‘ 
•some eminent engineers that tb* i i 18 said by 

“ teing but Set th»S 8 of , Ari I”a 
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a railway or T a S wh ere land is required for 
34634 Most Vl £ Mortal school, 
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observed there. I take it we are discussing here oulv 
the case where property can be justly transferred bv 
+.hp State. J 
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the State. 

34636. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— That case which 


uwj. 'iawuc. i/i, V CONNELL.— xnat case which 
you gave us where the rent went up after the new pur- 
chase looked like a case of appropriation of other 
W® s prop er ty ?— Yes, and as unjustly as in the case 
of the Act of Satisfaction. 

34M7 Mi SurmiAiro—l'or an income flint 
raised should a landlord get full compensation ?— For 
.an income unjustly raised he should not get full com- 
pensation. I recognise that the State having the 
power can exercise it. 

? 4638 ;, I ^ ost . Eev - Dr - O’Donnell — Probably it is 
a hypothetical case you were taking. You probably 
were facing the abstract problem of whether in any 
■conceivable circumstances it would be justifiable to 
toss?— Yes* 1 S pr0perty and leave him afterwards at a 
34639. Just face the concrete, and see how it would 
work out. It is not a question of abstraction. You 
would first of aH say, would you, that property may 
be taken by compulsion ?— Certainly. J 

34640. As a practical man what would you say as 
regards compensation to the person whose property 
was taken. Would you consider it right that the ap- 
plication of compulsion should not put him in any 
worse position than he occupied before the compul- 
sion was exercised?— I think he should get a fair 
price for his property. 

3464i. Gkaieman— Fair price is a very vague term ? 
lhe tribunal appointed, omnibus pensatis, would 
be the judge of the fair price. It may be that a man 
may owe some restitution to his tenants, and in that 

SS price ' “ ™ lue of th * >“ d Jr. 

O'W-Tc conceive 


A .I. , j-'onnell. — you conceive 

that after the exorbitant rents of the past he may 
i haV ® ■* °l aim t0 be left after the exercise 


nt i m De iert after the exercise 

positi °” “ h0 «<*> 

»» But t L he cas ® in which that does not 
■come m, in which the tribunal fixing the price will 

Tit nt * * “fS 4h6 ”’ ", ” n <£g »1z.™ 

® 1 ZrUi I 3 quest i 0n 6lm ply of expropriating some- 
cne without any reference to the way in which he 
lnt ° bl l propfirty or managed it. In these cir- 
sav iSfrtl 8 1 repl L W x°^ d you S ive? Would you 
—I woirtd fi t Place tb,at h ® sbould e et a fair price ? 

heSid I t e ^\ a W ° U l d - y0U consider 14 equitable that 
ne sfiould not be put m a worse position by the exer- 
^ C °n PUlS1 ° n ? - P *** he should not 
f/h 45 - Chairman.— I s it your view that so long as 
• a Public need for any special commodity ft is 

no matf? th h at x the S x tate sWd take that commodify 
ao matter what position it leaves the original owner 

3^6 Wonfd Wered lOTdship on that PoinT er 
tion on tK^r miDd answ6nn S m y g®e?al ques- 
a ™ y° ur view, so long as there is 

!° r a ““modify the State has the right 
it S commodity, no matter what position 
r be ? ormer in »— It has. P 

needed?L^° d 18 nofc the on, J commodity which is 
34648. Fuel is else needed?— Yes. 

trim and **** bank ? T re exiaufi ted in Lei- 

peoD], f d wa ? an absolute necessity for the 

of fiitrhn w C ,° a1, T uld you sa ? that the people 
th6 rl « ht acquire the Arign* 
no^rtAr +i! g xx former company in a much worse 

■could notbe • the pubI i? S°° d required it and 


•could apnror. riate S, S ■ way that the State 
-the pubLic P te ti e coal “mas, and give them to 

of^^'retura 11116111 irp^Peotive altogether 

company ^-Thera c^ T™ $V** to former 

them 7 6re * honM ** a fair value put upon 

hoKvIi n6 £ a ^valoe the value to the man who 
speaking, i s SW the * al , r value, practically 
"the official fJk * ^xu 1 ! a PP ear to be the fair value to 

3^2 Is^or + t th f a - W °^ d b \ es ta^^ed. 

party c f £,-^® fair value value which pro- 
that prope^r ^^resento to the man who owns 

mines tbt +L Sh ° Wn by , •‘ tbe owners of the 
mines that they are making £3,000 a year 


a^fr P th tW 0perty ’ WOUld ? H fair for *e State to 
acquire these mines compulsorily, and leave the 

th^^-PP nnn i °f mon ey which would only give 

SripSTr iI N °- The S “ te sWd S™ * 

34654. The State should buy them out at a price 
SSl-TM. Iet °“ * ie " ” h ‘ t “V were dei^iee 
34655. What is the difieronce between mining pro- 
P ^ yaIld ianded property ?-The owners of landed 
pro p erty may have been exorbitant in the price that 

chaL C ^F d ° r lt in the P 456 - The J “ay have 
th ® m axlmu m premium, which is always an 
+l,£ lemlUn ?’ and therefore may have extorted 
POOFioso much in the past that really they 
Part with property on cheaper terms in order 
t° tiwse people for what they took from 
them by the maximum premium. 

wish' to put forward that 
argument after twenty-six years’ fixation of rents: 
do you say after twenty-six years, during which the 
fixing of rents was not left to the landlords at all, 
t0 a State tribunal, you should now penalise the 
oumei .because rents have been in the opinion of cer- 
tain people teo high ? — No. The case put to me was 
a particular hypothetical case. I took it, abstracting 
it altogether from the fixing of fair rents. I took it 
merits. In my parish a landlord has re- 
fused to fix rents, and made some tenants future ten- 
KJ^ at tb r® y Ca , n , not 8 et rents fix ed, and they 
charge them, as I would say if I was a Land Commis- 
S1 ° 3 n ^ 7 on my twice the value of the land 
34657. Sir John Colomb. — Is it since 1881 that 
the landlord put the exorbitant rents upon the 

1 “ dl “ d ,P»‘ on ororbitant St», at 
you call them, about fifty-one years ago when h- 
purchased the property. J K en nv - 

D “ dlejr VSj-H t» Jon that for the laat 
V‘ was tnpcosible to fin czorbitant rents, 
ana if those rents were exorbitant before 1881 the 
tenants could have secured the proper adjustment of 
them by an independent judicial tribunal— the Land 
Commission ?-Yes, but the judicial rent is often too 
bl ? k> becau f ,? n fixing it the tribunal does not take 
34fi Tfi thC eXCeS Tx V ° rent extorted in the past. 
lord 4 Sir^ ft”’' - ? 1S nofc a ^estion for the land- 
Itls h ^ a fUW tenant g06s into conrt 01 not? — 
tbe 3 Sl^. futUr6 t f nal ? t c , annot g° into court except 

He cannit ^f r ft! °f him l he re q uired status?— 
fle^cannot, and therefore he can be fleeced by the land- 

fr 0 ^ 66d ::J (r ° U . say the landlord prevents future tenants 
from going into court, but the Land Act does not 
apply to future tenants ?— According to the ActHf ^81 
34650 T enan £ ?? nn ° t g° into court by any means. 

J x 3 f f t „ tkat tke Land Act does not 
p P,y future tenants ?— Precisely. 

Ori^Sre “.r™” “»!■ 

Sr, f fT to P.J hi, rert C^rS 

of A' tooant. Since I became re, rich prierir 

SwigSt o, ,ilri“ d i ?*, to p ss toS 

ATassir- c “ s<> “ te “" rt - ^ 

evbS-S? 1 "]? h<> *7“ l at ° mTt l ‘ ,m i! > 

».»ed t, X 'ft- * ,b<>W ae Act 
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He was evicted. Then, he was let back again as a 
future tenant. It is the same landlord. 

34667. Mr. Sutherland. — He became a future 
tenant after the passing of the Act? — 'Certainly. 

34668. Sir John Colomb.— On the passing of the 
Act of 1881 this man became a present tenant under 
that Act? — Yes. 

34669. You said he did not go into court because 
he had not time, but had he lodged his notice he 
could not have been proceeded against until the case 
was heard ? — If he was in arrears he could not go in. 

34670. That is your point — that this is a peculiar 
hardship ? — Yes. 

34671. Since he was put back the man was continued 
as a future tenant at the old rent? — Yes. 

34672. But he has got security of tenure? — No se- 
curity. He is a future tenant. 

34673. Is it not the case that if the landlord wanted 
• to disturb that man he would have to pay him up to 
seven years’ rent as compensation for disturbance and 
also pay him for his improvements? — I don’t know 
the intricacies of the law about compensation for dis- 
turbance. I could not so into that. I am not sure 
that compensation for disturbance applies to future 
tenants, but even though it does the little compen- 
sation they would get would keep them a very short 
time out of the workhouse. 

34674. You can look it up — you need not take it 
from me, but you will find it does. With regard to 
compulsory purchase, let me ask you this — would you 
apply compulsion in the case of a landlord who is 
ready to sell at twenty-four years’ purchase while 
the tenants won’t give more than twenty ? — In the 
congested areas ? 

34675. Anywhere — take the congested areas. I am 
rather dealing with the question of direct sale to the 
tenants, and I want to get an illustration. The land- 
lord wants twenty-four years’ purchase and the ten- 
ants will only agree to give twenty. Of course, if the 
landlord won’t come down and the tenants won't ad- 
vance that stops the sale. In that case would you 
apply compulsion ? — I would not apply compulsion in 
that case, but would try to make an amicable com- 
promise. 

34676. That is not one of the cases which you have 
in your mind as requiring the application of com- 
pulsion ? — It is not. 

34677. Now, coming to the question of land neces- 
sary to relieve congestion, if there was 100 acres of 
grass land required would you apply compulsion to 
acquire that land for the relief of congestion? — If it 
oould not be acquired by an amicable sale I would 
certainly. 

34678. For a matter of public necessity? — Grave 
public necessity. 

34679. Suppose the grass land belongs to an ad- 
joining farmer and is worked as part of his farm, 
and the same difficulty occurs, would you apply com- 
pulsion to him — suppose from father to son the ten- 
ants have been improving tenants and saved money, 
and they buy this 100 acres of grass land -when it is 
up for sale with the money which they saved as a 
result of their industry, would you, in order to get 
this land to relieve congestion, apply compulsion in 
that case? — No, that would be a residential farm. 

34680. Then you would exclude the residential land 
holder? — I would, if his farm was a residential one. 

34681. Let me take the case of a shopkeeper — a com- 
mon enough case — of a young man with nothing in 
the world to look after except himself, who goes into 
a shop as a clerk, and by his intelligence and industry 
finally becomes a shopkeeper. By his own industry 
and exertions he acquires some capital. A grazing 
farm of 100 acres some five or six miles off is for 
sale, and he acquires it and works it as a grazing 
farm because it pays him best. Would you in that 
case apply compulsory purchase for the relief of con- 
gestion ? — Yes ; if there was no prospect of his making 
it a residential farm I would compulsorily acquire it 
for the relief of congestion. 

34682. Therefore you would apply compulsion to 
everybody except a farmer ? — A residential farmer. 

34683. Take, then, the- case of a farmer who has a 
residential holding, and adjoining it is another farm 
which he has — would you consider that Tatter farm 
non-reeidenti al ? — It is practically residential. ‘ It is 
art and parcel of his holding, and should not be divi- 
ed; because if you bring down everything to a dead 
level you. will be inflicting injury. Guo reason i9 
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there is a great craze for building labourers’ cot- 
tages. Hie country is dotted over with them. If 
you do not leave some men to afford means of labour to 
the cottiers by giving them work, the rent of the cot- 
tages will devolve on the rates, and it will be indi- 
rectly inflicting an -injury upon the farmers. 

34684. I understood you to attribute the going back 
of the land to poverty and the absence of labour, 
which we all lament ? — That is one of the causes. 

34685. It is so important a cause that you would 
consider it a primary cause ? — It is one of the prin- 
cipal causes. 

34686. That being so, I take it is a primary cause 
of the land not being worked sufficiently? — Yes. 

34687. And therefore of the produce coming from 
the land not being what it ought to be ?— Precisely. 

34688. I observed when you were paying that quite 
eloquent tribute— -and I was very glad to hear it— to 
the work of the parish committees, you said you really 
believed that the parish committees with larger means 
would so assist the farmers that they would double 
their output and double the value of their holdings?— 

I believe they would. 

34689. You say land is going back for the want of 
labour, but you also say that the parish committees 
might double the output? — Yes, I am talking of our 
county. I think if we take a farmer into onr hands 
and give him enough money to enable him to put the 
labour, which is the best of all manures, into the land, 
and also give him instruction as to how to apply 
manures and other matters, that it would be the 
means of doubling the produce of the land, compared 
with what it is at present. 

34690. Do you think that the action alone of ths 
parish committees would have the effect of keeping 
more labour in the country ? — I do. 

34691. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — -Suppose a- 
tenant went into court after the passing of the land 
Act of 1881 the Act had no retrospective effect?— So. 

34692. If the rents had been very high before it 
had no effect on the excess that had been charged ia 
the past? — None. 

34693. It would appear to me that your views have 
been a great deal coloured by that consideration?— 
Yes. 

34694. Take that O'Beirne property. After it was 
purchased the rents wex-e more than doubled ? — Yes. 

34695. And the operations of the Land Commission 
had nothing to do with the increases of rent from the 
tiirie the rents were raised until 1881? — Not the 
slightest effect. 

34696. Probably that underlies the answer you gave 
to Lord Dudley when you said that the State might 
apply compulsion to an owner, and not give him a 
sum corresponding to that which he now enjoys?— 
Certainly. 

34697. After the passage of the Land Act in 1881 
it could scarcely be expected by the legislature that 
all the tenant-farmers of the country would tumble 
head over heels into the courts ? — It is not possible. 

34698. Do you think was the existence of arrears 
one of the causes of keeping them out of court?— I 
am sure it was. 

34699. They might be pursued for arrears at any 
time ? — Yes. 

34700. Might not the tenant to this day be pro- 
ceeded against for arrears even if he had lodged his 
application with reference to a fair rent? — Of course, 
he might. 

34701. As the law now stands a process of eviction- 
can be carried on against him for only two years’ rent, 
but he can be sued in an ordinary court of law for the- 
balance ? — Yes. 

, 34702. However a tenant might be evicted. If be 
is again- restored he is a future tenant?— He is, o' 1 ' 
less there is a special clause put in by the landlord 
. making him a judicial tenant. 

34703. You know that by the 17th section of the 
Act ctf 1896 these men can, by mutual agreement, be ( 
made judicial tenants ?— They can. 

34704. But, as a rule, evicted tenants when restored j 
are future tenants ? — Yes ; that is the rule if the land- 
lord wants still to fleece them. 

34705. If tlrey are sent about their business out of 
, the holding they will be entitled to compensation for 
disturbance ; but I suppose we might take it that that 
compensation for disturbance would be a very poor 
provision for the future of that man ?— It would 1» * 
‘poor set off for -the workhouse or the emigrant ship- 
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.'34706. Has he any chance unless he is fixed to his 
holding ? — Not the slightest. It is the only chance 
for himself and his family. 

34707. I don’t quite understand one of the answers 
you gave Sir John Colomb about compulsion. You 
would apply compulsion to landlords?— I would. 

34708. Only when necessary for- the public good?— 
Yes. 

34709. You laid down the doctrine that the State 
might, for the public good, take a man’s property 
without fully compensating him; that was an ab- 
stract proposition, as I understood? — Yes. 

34710. The State can make a law enforcing conscrip- 
tion and do other things, for which a man is not 
•compensated ?— Yes ;• I hold it as an abstract principle 
that the State can; do that. 

- 34711. Take the case of the tenant on that principle. 
Even if the tenant suffered you should be entitled to 
take his property for- the public good ?— Certainly. 

, 34712. Suppose the State require the tenant’s pro- 
perty and the State could not fully compensate the 
tenant ? — The same principle would apply. 

34713. That is your theory, but coming down to the 
■concrete facts, suppose in a district there is no land in 
a- landlord’s hands, while there are some large tenants 
who could get on fairly well if they were compensated, 
and there are other men on the border with unecono- 
mic holdings which cannot be enlarged unless you 
take the land of these larger tenants ; in that case 
would you apply compulsion to the tenant if he is not 
a reasonable nmn ? — I would, on the same principle as 
I would to the landlord. 

347 14 . Suppose the shopkeeper had acquired land 
which is not necessary for his business as a sliop- 
•koeper, and is required for the small men around?— 
certainly, I would apply the same rule to him. 

Taking it all round, suppose the Congested 
Districts Board were empowered to take land by com- 
pulsion for the relief of congestion, would you take it 
as ai guiding principle that those to whom it is ap- 
plied landlords, tenants, or shopkeepers — ought not 
te be in a worse position than they were before the 
land was taken ? — I would. 

34716. I was greatly interested in what yon said 
about Parish Committees, and in. your replies to Sir 
■J-ohn Colomb about them. I do not think we have 
had a truer appreciation of the power of the Parish 
Committees to elicit the best energies and best quali- 
ties of the people than we have had from you. May I 
suggest you should send a copy of that portion of 
.your evidence — although he will get the entire of it 
in the ordinary course— on to the Secretary to the 
Congested Districts Board? — Very well. I will. 

34717. Mr. Suthehlaot).— One word as to the diffi- 
• cutty of getting, tenant and landlord to agree as to 
h ave had it frequently in evidence before 
Ilf , re ,i s need for compulsion, on Ihe ground 
that tlie landlord is perfectly ready to sell provided 
he gets a reasonable price?— Of course there is no 
need then. 

^34718. In that case it is a question of agreement as 
jS??* 18 a reasona hle price? — Yes. 

34719. I presume you hold that uo man ought to be 
S mi hlS - ° wn case? - r hold that. 

04/20. The difference of opinion between parties will- 
m§ to sell and parties willing to buy is only one of 
pnce, and in your opinion this should be settled bv 
a* impartial tribuna! ?-Yes. * 

thS. ? e r re would 130 no fi reat difficulty in getting 
*“» !* »"*M not 1» beyond tie *5 
;$70O t ^5 nd a way of doin S it- 

Of °, f , course there are equities on both sides?— 
course there are. 

settlJ 23 ;. It 130 for an impartial tribunal to 

S ' JOU d ° n b ** anything wrong in that?-I do 
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113 the earnings so as to pay the dividend 
amounted to that sum. 

34729. Mr. Kavanagh.— You know that there ia a com- 
pulsory education law in Ireland and that it i- 
appliedun some counties ?— Yes, but I would not like 
to try it until every other means failed. I think the 
managers are m a position to use all the compulsion 
that is desirable. Where you use it in a mild way 
you can get some of them to school, but where they 
are at home working on the land you could not pos- 
sibly force them to come to school or they would starve 
in vnnter. I knew one fanner in my neighbourhood 
with five acres during eight years, at the latter end 
of his life he died at 104 — to labour continuously on 
lus patch of land, and I never saw anyone working 
there except himself. There is another man, eight- 
seven years old, with four acres, and he has not a 
soul to till it except himself. I see him every day. So 
it is a union of die very young with the very old — 
juvbn.es cum semoribus. 

34730 Your argument is that compulsory attan- 

sKYy ^'" 1 ™ Uli take “"V tlus “our aom tbs 

■ JIT 31 ; ?» T“ H , " <mT *PPljins compulsion to 

xfwre ,. t , eP0T3t ’ farm6r > and shopkeeper?— Yes. 

34732. Would you see any difference between the 
man who works his own grass land and the mam who' 
wts it on the eleven months’ system ?—Certainly 
Ihe man who works it would be likely to give work to 
labourers, but the man who works it on the eleven 
months system should certainly have compulsion put 
upon him in every case. 

34733. Would you apply compulsion to t.ho man. who 
absolutely worked the land himself ?— That is, tilled 


Wh f Q y ?? f? me to close quarter's the ques- 
347?=; ?* 80 form , idable aft er all?— I think so. 
of cornu J 881 ^* 3 was not much talk 

land ?— u ka ^ itween landlord and tenant in Ire- 
3479R A v aict no “ Mme «P for consideration. 

59 per 'cent U a ^markable statement that onlv 

34797 n the chlldren attend school?— Yes. 

•at school wkT 1 ® P?wer to com P e l attendance 

139 applied m Ireland ?-I would like to try 
347PA ? me ans before applying compulsion, 
aoconnt - 1 ^“, y °-£ hav f paid £7 7,000 on 

minrtee n yearn th« ailWay? 7 YeS: durm 8 eighteen or 
Jears the guarantees necessary to make up 


34734. A man has two holdings; he lives on the one 
and five or ten miles a.way lie has a grass farm on the 
other,, bub he works the two in connection. He tills 
a great portion of the farm he lives on and usee the 
otner to put out his cattle; would you make any 
difference m applying compulsion between that mai 
and the man who works on the eleven months’ system? 
rTSktiJS “ ““ ta ' 0 ,aI ” s “ pc^c.ny on. 

34735 Therefore, you say that compulsion is not to 
apply to residential tenants ?— Yes. 

34736. You would go further and say you would 
not touch any farm that a residential tenant had re- 
served and was using for his own advantage ?— In con- 
nection with this agricultural farm that he had at 
home, but if he let it as a grazing farm on the eleven 
months system then I should permit compulsion. In 
the other case it would be practically all one farm 
that would give a chance to labourers to cam their 
own livelihood Therefore, I say these holdings would 
be essential, else you would have labourers unable to 
pay the rente of their cottages, which would add to 
tiie rates levied on the farmers. 

34737. A shopkeeper has a good deal of grazing 
round a town, and perhaps uses it himself or per- 
t- P® ““ Jt out as accommodation land to the people 
ot that town suppose you applied compulsion to that- 
man and took the land and gave it to migrants, that 
would be a hardship not only to himself but to the 
whole town.; would not you look on grass land around 
the town as somewhat different land from the grass 
land far away?—! would make very little difference, 
ihe needs of the town are not so extreme as the needs 
grants migrantS ' Therefor » 1 would give it to the mi- 

34738. The needs of the town for the accommoda- 
tiou of cows are very great ?-I admit it is a need, but 
the^nii^ anf ^ 311 ^ ^ * 3alance against th e need of 
34739 Sir John Colomb —As a general principle 
do you think where the State carries out a policy which 

a “ t so stinralnting 

was the effect of the Parish Committee that under its 
influence nearly all the land in this part of the world 
could be made to yield double what it now does ?— 
m:r “■* “■« 

3474 1 . If that, is so I don’t understand why yon- sav 
at the sime time that the rent is too high, ^e rent 
surely a not Had on ft, .nergie. or u® ^££22' 
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knowledge of the holder but on the capability of the 
land, the power of the land to return a certain amount 
of produce ?— I hold that capability should be largely 
taken into account. 

34742. Do you mean to say that you would fix a rent 
on the character and energy of the person who tills 
the land ? — No. 

34743. You would regard all men as equal from the 
point of view of fixing rent? — Yes. 

34744. Therefore, if you don’t fix rent on the 
character of the person you must fix it on the capa- 
bility of the soil ?— That is a great deal of the prin- 
ciple upon which it is fixed, the value of the soil ; but 
I would not hold that it would be justice to fix a rent 
on the capacity of the soil, because an exceedingly in- 
dustrious, hardworking man will slave and knock more 
out of it than an ordinary man would. It would not 
be justice that the rent should be raised in accordance 
with his extra industry. 

34745. Then, I understand you would fix it on a sort 
of medium scale?— Yes; what an ordinary man would 
do in ordinary circumstances; then the capability 
of the soil would be taken into account according to 
what he would do, but if you were to fix the rent on the 
capability of the soil as worked by a man who would 
slave at it, and receive a great deal of extraneous 
aid, it would be unjust to take this man as a stan- 

34746. You say it would not be fair to fix the rent 
on the full capability of the soil because it would 
mean that a man would have to till it up to its 
utmost in order to earn the rent ? — Yes. 

34747. You say you must leave a margin? — Pre- 
cisely. 

34748. Would you go so far as to say that a 
half should be the margin ; because, look at what your 
statement involves; you say on the one hand that the 
rent is too high, and on the other hand if tihe holdings 
were worked to the full extent double the returns could 
be derived? — Yes, because of the means the parish 
committee would use to secure that result. 

34749. But, as a fact, if these holdings were tilled 
as they could be tilled they would earn double the 
amount ? — Exactly. . 

34750. That means that at present they are being 
tilled to produce one-lialf the amount of which they 
are capable? — Precisely. 

34751. Therefore, the rent is probably at present 
on half the real capability of the soil ? — In the case I 
contemplate extraordinary help is given to the tenant, 
but I mean that the rent is to be fixed on the possi- 
bilities of the land as worked by am ordinary tenant, 
without this help. I am bringing in extraneous aid, 
and that is not a thing you are to take into account 
in fixing the fair rent. _ 

34752. You bring in machinery which will increase 
the tenant’s energies and knowledge; that is the 
method by which it is done; but at present is not it 
the fact that the rent is payable on half the capa- 
bilities of the holding? — Just take the case of a man 
in my neighbourhood, who is paying £1 an acre for 
his land. I give him plenty of money and labour and 
he works up his land so that it may be worth £3 an 
acre. Is the rent to be raised because I am kind to 
that man? 

34753. No; let us take this point. The gross re- 
turn of a holding is £10 a year. There is £1 rent, 
and he complains that his rent is too nigh. Assume, 
as you say, that if his energy is stimulated he cam, 
as a matter of fact, get £20 out of his holding? — 
Through extraneous aid. The aid we give him cloes 
not come from himself. It is assistance we give him, 
and when the rent was being fixed it was never con- 
templated he would have such a kind friend to enable 
him to knock more out of the lamd than he otherwise 
would. 

34754. Take the question of drainage. You say to 
the man that if he drains his holding in a way that 
you approve of you will give him a certain grant. 


In view of that aid that man drains hie holding, 
makes roads, and provides other improvements. By 
those means he is enabled to get £20 a year out of his 
holding where formerly he could only get £10. The 
original rent of £1 would not press on him if he 
could get double the return from his holding ?— This 
is altogether a thing that was not to be expected when 
the rent was fixed. It was not contemplated that a 
special parish Providence would come to his aid. 

34755. I don’t say you should raise his rent. All 
I want to point out is it seems to me that the two 
things are inconsistent, and that probably the reason 
his rent weighs upon him is because he is not getting 
the full amount out of his holding, and that if he 
did get the full amount out of his holding _ it is a 
proper judicial rent? — Precisely ; if you work it to the 
very last possibility, but many can scarcely work it 
to its lowest possibility much less its highest possi- 
bility. You have an illustration of this in the cases 
I gave you of the high rents. These people, the young 
and the old men working the lands will never make 
the rent; but if an. army of friends comes to assist 
them, as the Parish Committee may be called, and 
thus made the land yield double produce and the land- 
lord was to have a right to that, then justice would be 
blown to the skies. 

34756. You compare the Parish Committee to an 
army of friends as if the whole character of the soil 
was changed by some beneficent authority ; as a matter 
of fact the man does it himself, only you stimu- 
late him; the army of friends is the man himself?— 
They instruct him to do it ; they give him the means, 
without which he never could have done it himself. 

34757. You stimulate him. You don’t give any 
machinery that he had not before. All you do is to 
encourage him? — 'When God gave to David the power 
to hurl the stone was not it the very same 1 We are 
giving him a power he had' not before. _ Is he to be 
rack-rented because we are giving him this power? 

34758. No ; that is another point. I don’t say his 
rent should be increased. I only say would he feel 
the pressure of his judicial rent fixed by the Commis- 
sioners if he were to work up his holding to the extent 
you say it can be worked ? — It is impossible for him if 
left to his own unaided resources. 

34759. Even with the assistance of the parish com- 
mittee? — 'He can do nothing without it. 

34760. With the parish committee he is able ? — Yes. 
they would enable him to accomplish what was before 
impossible. 

34761. Would you suggest that the parish committee 
should aid him to double the yield of his holding and 
that at the same time the rent should be reduced ?— 
No ; I never thought of the rent being reduced because 
of the aid of the parish committee. 

34762. Then when you complain of the rent being 
too high you are not complaining of the reductions 
of the Commissioners in fixing the amount? — I think 
it is too high, and in the cases quoted anyone can. 
see the reductions were inadequate. 

34763. Do you contemplate it remaining too high 
or do you mean that it should he lowered? — Justice 
demands that it be lowered. 

34764. Then you do wish it reduced? — Of course, I 
do. 

34765. Then you say you wish the parish com- 
mittee to stimulate the energy of the man to double 
the yield of his holding and at the same time reduce 
his rent ? — I think if you allow it to be kept at the 
figure it is at because of the help we give him then 
you are putting a rent on the help we give him, and 
not upon the proper principle at all. . - 

34766. Is not the proper way to look at it this mat 
you are stimulating him to so till his holding, so that 
he will he able quite easily to pay the rent which is 
fixed npon the holding ? — Of course he will be able w 
pay because he is helped, but taking him as he is 
without any extraneous aid he is not able to ma 
the rent and live up to any fair standard of huma 
comfort. . . 


Mr. Michael 
Roddy. 


Mr. Michael Roddy examined. 


34767. 'Chairman. — Yon are a farmer? — Yes. I 

live at Dromany, Aughnasheelan. 

34768. What is the size of your holding? — About 
eighteen statute acres, with a valuation of between 
£9 and £10. 


34769. What sort of land is it?— It is hill land and 
low land — all bog land. 

34770. How many acres do you till ? — About li 01 ® 
acres Irish. 
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34771. What do you do with the rest of the hold- 
ing? I work it as a mixed farm. I keep cows upon 

it and I meadow it, and graze it during the winter 
for the hay, and the crops feed the pigs and serve 
the use of the house. 

34772. You keep milch cows ? — Yes. 

34773. Where do you sell the milk? — At the 
creamery here. 

34774. How much do you get per gallon for the milk 
in the creamery ?— From 3d. to 4d. per gallon. 

34775. Is it more often 3d. than 4d. ? — It is seldom 
so low as 3d. It goes from 3.40d. to 3.70d. a gallon, 
or an average of 3 - 55. I don’t think I ever heard of 
the one price for two months running. 

34776. What do you feed the cows on? — On the 
grass in the summer season, and on the hay in the 
winter. 

34777. Do you give the calves separated milk ? — You 
must feed the calves on the natural milk until they 
are eight weeks old, and then you can mix meal 
with the separated milk, and the calves begin to get 
on. 

34778. Is it your experience that the calves do as 
well now as they did before the creameries were es- 
tablished ? — Certainly, if they are fed as I say. I 
had last season as good calves as ever I reared, and 
they were fed in the way I say. 

34779. Do you make more money by selling your 
milk to creameries than you did before by making the 
butter and selling it? — I did not keep an exact ac- 
count of all I made, but I think it is about the 
same; but there are many things to be taken into 
consideration as well as the price. It is a saving of 
labour — -the sending of it. 

34780. But the labour was your own family ; did 
not the wives and daughters of tire family make the 
butter before ? — Yes ; they did. Where there was a 
good, well-trained butter-maker they would run the 
creameries close, but in the ordinary course of things, 
the butter in the country was not up to the standard. 

34781. Where the butter-making before was very 
good there was not very much difference in price, but 
all the butter-making was not good, and where the 
butter was made badly they could get more by selling 
the milk ? — Yes ; bad butter-makers would make more 
in the creameries than in the market. 

34782. I suppose the majority were bad butter- 
makers ? — I would not say that, but there was a great 
deal of bad butter in the local market, and there was 
a good deal of difference in the price in the local mar- 1 
ket. 

34783. Is there anything else specially that you 
would like to tell us ? — Yes. I was sent here by the 
local branch of the League at Aughnasheelan about 
the relief of congestion. I am a member of the parish 
committee. They recommend the purchase of land in 
our district through the agency of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and the relief of congestion in our dis- 
trict by migration and adding cutaway bogs to enlarge 
holdings to assist the small holders to improve their 
productive powers. 

34784. How do you think that could best be done ? — 
The best agency we ever saw in the country, if it was 
properly worked and extended, was the parish com- 
mittee, but all it has done is only a slight beginning 
towards its possibilities. It wants to be extended 
and the limits of its operations should be raised from 
£7 to £10 valuation. 

34785. Do you think the people in your district 
would migrate?— I .asked several of them since this 
Boyal Commission started. Some of them would 
agree to go if they got a place within a reasonable 
distance. Several would go the length of ten or 
twenty miles, and would be very glad to go. 

34786. What sort of people were they whom you 
asked. Had they got holdings themselves ? — I am re- 
ferring to small holders who have some land that they 
oannot live out of. 

34787. They were heads of families themselves? — 
Yes, fathers of families. 

34788. Don’t you think they would go further than 
ten or twenty miles ? — I think perhaps they might go. 

. 34789. Suppose there was not enough land for them 
m the County Leitrim would they go to Roscommon ? 
—Some of them might go, but still it would not be 
®asy. There would be no obstruction if we had them 
tor young men, while we have fine young men and 
girls going to America. 

34790. They would migrate to any part of Ireland ? 


34791. What is the objection to the distance ; if a Apr. 27, 1907. 
man would move twenty miles with his wife and — 
family why should he not move thirty miles ?— They Mr - Michael 
would not have such a hard and fast line in that Rodd y- 
way. 

34792. It is a question of this county or any other 
county ? — It is a question of connection with imme- 
diate relations, friends, and neighbours. 

34793. If they moved twenty miles they would go 
out of the district in which they knew the people : 
so if they had to go into a new district docs it matter 
whether the distance is ten or twenty miles near or 
further ? — It will in the beginning, anyway until they 
wear off their notions of home. 

34794. Do you think any men would say they would 
go to the County Leitrim, but not to any other 
county ? — No, but a man would go twenty miles. If 
several people were to go together they would go 
thirty or forty miles. 

34795. You think if several people went and suc- 
ceeded others would be glad to follow ?— -Yes, and if 
you would send colonies they would go more readily 
than .by themselves, a group of five or six. We think 
by getting land and assisting migration congestion 
could be relieved, and some agency like the Parish 
Committees, where there are cutaway bogs and tur- 
bary, should be able to add them to small holdings in 
order to improve the production of the piece of land 
the people have. 

34796. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there much cutaway 
bog available? — In the mountain bar across there is 
a considerable amount. 

34797. Sir John Colomb. — Taking the case of a 
tenant with a small patch of good land and a 
large tract of bog land, what you mean is to assist 
that tenant to reclaim more of the bogland ?— Where 
there are cutaway bogs they are generally the pro- 
perty of the landlord, and the whole bog is in turbary 
going away. There should be assistance given to re- 
claim it and add it to adjoining small holdings. 

That would leave the people a better way of living. 

34798. You don’t mean a tenant who has only bog- 
land should be assisted to reclaim bogland ? — I think 
it should be done in the same way as the Parish 
Committee at present work. 

34799. You mean to say that some means should be 
taken where there is bogland beyond the tenant’s own 
holding, to acquire that land and then assist him to 
reclaim it? — If there was plenty of bog adjoining the 
holding no matter whom it belonged to it would be 
a good thing to acquire it and give him the means 
of reclaiming it. 

34800. If there is a tract of bogland not occupied 
by tenants and there are tenants adjoining it, to 
whom it would be profitable to reclaim it, you would 
like powers to enable the Parish Committee to secure 
that bog for them and help them to reclaim it ? — The 
Parish Committee or some agency like it. The Parish 
Committee is the best I Lave seen yet. 

34801. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In solving the 
problem of congestion the first means is to migrate 
people to better holdings ? — Yes. 

34802. Then you think that the Parish Committee 
could do a great deal to improve the holdings by 
drainage .and reclamation ? — Yes, I do. 

34803. You consider if the people got a little en- 
couragement in the shape of a small grant more 
drainage could be done than at present and more bog- 
land could be reclaimed in case the boglands were 
given them? — Yes. That is my opinion with regard 
to that, and the Committee have discussed it and have 
come to the same conclusion. 

34804. Are there mountainous tracts in the district 
you know best ? — Yes ; Graghlass and Stralongford. 

34805. Is the population mainly on the mountain 
sides or are .there people in low valleys ?— The whole 
parish of Ballinamore, or the principal part of the 
district around is congested. In one electoral divi- 
sion • of Ballinamore the holdings are fairly large, 
but outside that they are all small holdings, mostly 
under the living standard. 

34806. Have you noticed in some of the divisions 
not scheduled as congested very poor spots ? — Yes, 
some as poor as in any division. 

34807. You would like it to be possible for the 
Parish Committee to attend to these ? — Yes ; I know 
instances of poor men across the mearing who are 
quite as much in need of assistance as the men beside 
them who are scheduled. 
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34808. You say the limit should be £10 ? — Yes, 
raised from £7 to £10. 

34809. If they had increased grants and the limit 
■were raised a great deal could be done? — It won’t be 
a remedy for everything, but it will improve the pre- 
sent state. 

34810. Chatkman. — D oes the Department of Agri- 
culture do anything in this part of the world to 
stimulate the people ? — That is a thing the Committee 
directed me to speak on. The Department of Agri- 
culture in this county is useless up to this, and almost 
everything else except the Parish Committee. We 
don’t think ourselves fairly treated by the Congested 
Districts Board, without meaning any imputation on 
any body of men, with regard to the distribution of 
the funds. 

34811. The County Committee does not work here? 
—The County Committee of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction sent round some lecturers. I saw 
no practical use. in it. You might as well give them 
a lecture in Latin or Greek as to have a man coming 
round once in twelve months. It is not worth paying 
carriage for. 

34812. You think a resident instructor would 'be 
much more practical ? — I think it would be the proper 
thing to do if funds at present administered were 
handed over with the funds we have already to the 
Parish Committee. They would make one hundred 
times more use of it, for we can see nothing after the 
other. 

34813. Who is the representative in this part of 
the world of the County Committee? — There are 
gentlemen on it better than I, who am only a plain 
working farmer. There is the Chairman cf our Rural 
District Council, Mr. Kane. 

34814. Were you on the County Committee? — No. 
Father Gray is ,a member of it, and I think all the 
County Councillors are members. They had a larger 
committee some time ago, and they re-arranged it? 

34815. Have you pointed out to the people on the 
County Committee that the present methods are not 
much use ?— Yes ; we talked to some of the members 
it- They don’t seem to be able to mend it. 

34816. Have they ever tried, do you know ?— They 
are working away. 

34817. With no results? — Whatever it may have 
done for other parts of the country, at any rate in 
our parish we are nothing the better of it. 

34818. Have you got any example plots about here ? 
—res; we have got experimental plots tins year. 
1J *“® 1 “ the first time one in our district. 

34819. On good land or bad?— On medium land, 
it is as good as what the people have to live on 
generally. 

34820. Who looks after that plot?— The owner of 
^ e ,^ ar ?? g'J?* the labour, which he applies according 
°Mi«? irec lons "the Committee’s expert. 

34821. Does anybody ever go to look at it?— It is 
only commencing now. There is not much time to 
look at xt yet. 

TW 22 ;, ofl "? poilrt do S<™ *> refer to? — 

ii! 1 1 & sto P P ut at once to the practice of 

sales between poor tenants and landlords. Under 
pressure of arrears the tenants would give anything 
they are asked to give to get away from the load of 
and the ch f. nc ® of turned out altogether. 

I know cases myself of estates where agreements were 
wire seven j 24 * Je f s ’ Purchase, and there 

ZJ1 JZ&k 1 and U P to years ar- 

rcam, and they have no security for 24£ years’ pur- 

34823. There has not been very much buying and 

fi”LT to?, 1 * t the 

IL. h,re ' b “ n » «a» pre- 

34824. Would you say that sales ought to be ore- 
vented direct from landlord to tenant ?— There should 

theTnnL E Td ^ Prevent landlord figSg 

tue upper hand. If a man gives twenty-four and I 

S for th* EfrZ When he has not -been able 4 to 
th “ la ft. fourteen years, how are you going to 
get the annuities? The whole armies 'of LriLd 
would not get it. I know estates in the district I 

* d Undev th f Act of 10O3 > and °tLJ 
AetS ** «*»., 

** Iandlonf ** $££ 


and insisted on it, they would sign it to get rid 
of arrears. 

34826. You object to direct sale no matter whether 
they take place under the old Acts or the last Act?— 
I did not refer to the old Acts. There was nothing 
over sixteen years’ purchase until the last Act. 8 
34827. It is only to direct sale under the Act of 
1903 that you object? — Yes; I object to direct sale 
between landlord and tenant. The landlord has the 
upper hand, and the county will have to pay the money 
for that poor tenant. 

34828. Still it has not often occurred yet? — It has 
not, but the attempt has been made, and I know 
estates in the same locality where the tenants had to 
agree to the price because they were in the landlord’s 
hands, while on the neighbouring estate the land has 
been offered at twenty-four and a half and twenty-one 
and a half years’ purchase for the last two years, and 
the tenants won’t tqke it. 

34829. Sir John Coiomb. — You have told us how 
you feed your cows in the summer and winter? — Yes. 
34830. You treat them well in winter ? — Yes. 

34831. In order to make provision for the cows and 
calves in the winter what crops do you grow — any 
turnips? — Not much. 

34832. Or any mangolds ?— No ; we have some plots 
of mangolds we labour occasionally, but not very much 
of it. 

34833. What do you feed your cows on in the win- 
ter?— Principally upon the hay; altogether I may 
say. 

34834. And the calves? — We feed them on the hay 
too; they might get some indian meal or milk, and 
several other foods of that kind. 

34835. You don’t make any butter at all in the 
winter ? — There would be no butter in the winter be- 
cause the cows are dry. 

34836. The only thing you grow for the winter feed- 
ing for the cows is the hay ?— That is .all ; they might 
use the straw sometimes by half threshing the oats. 

34837. Did you attend any of the lectures of the 
Department lecturer? — Yes. 

34838. You said it was like Greek ; we have many 
people telling us the same thing. Did they tell you 
about mangolds and turnips, and the advantage of 
having some both for feeding the cattle and making 
more manure ? — He told us a lot of things. 

34839. Did he tell you that ? — Yes ; I could not re- 
member half of what he told us. 

34840. Did he tell the people the importance of 
making manure? — He did. 

34841. Did he toll you of the importance in order 
to make manure in the winter for cropping in summer 
of having some mangolds and turnips to feed the cattle 
in winter? — Yes, and discussed it with local farmers; 
and what keeps back the growth of turnips to a great 
extent is the ravages of the fly. 

34842. That was not Greek to the farmers ? — That 
was quite reasonable. What I said about Greek and 
Latin was perhaps a little too strong, but I will not 
withdraw this that the general tone of the lecture was 
all right until you would come to put it in practice 
when it would be quite another thing. He told us 
how to plant potatoes and all that sort of thing. He 
did not tell us what to do when you come to sow oats 
on May Day that ought to be sowed on the 25th of 
March. 

34843. Was the expei-imental plot cropped last year? 
— No. The only experimental plot in our district 
was about half an English acre of potatoes, and it is 
cropped at present, and you can crop lea fields, you 
can plant potatoes when you cannot sow oats. 

34844. Do you mean the Commission to understand 
that the only thing grown on the experimental plot 
was potatoes ?— The only experiment made in this 
locality was with potatoes. This is the first year it 
started. 

34845. Have yon seen or heard of any plots off which 
they take crops of turnips, mangolds, vetches, rye, 
or rape, or anything of that kind?— No. 

34846. So far as your knowledge goes, the only, ex- 
perimental plot to improve the knowledge of agri- 
culture in your district has been laid down in potatoes ? 
— 7®*.’ 0UT district there was one plot of potatoes. 

This is the first time it has been done. It remains to 
be seen wliat it will do. There is one matter that the 
Congested Districts Board would do well to attend to. 
In this district there is a great want of assistance for 
cattle. We lose a great deal of cattle through the 
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wet seasons. A veterinary surgeon in Ballinamore 
or the neighbouring district is very much required, to 
go round among the poor holders. There is no doctor 
except a quack doctor in this locality, and the Com- 
mittee think it would be a moss useful thing if this 
defect could be remedied. 

34847. Mx-. Sutherland. — Is there no veterinary 


surgeon in this neighbourhood? — There is no veteri- 
nary surgeon that I am aware of nearer than Boyle 
or Longford. 

34848. They charge high for such assistance ? — They 
seldom come down. It is no wonder they would charge 
when they have such a long distance to come. 


Rev. Matthew 

34849. Chairman. — Would you kindly mention any 

J oints that you wish to bring before us ? — I live in a 
istrict which is congested, in the Ballinamore dis- 
trict. I have a good knowledge of the townlands that 
are scheduled, and have had full opportunities of ob- 
serving the people and their habits. They are very 
poor people, and I believe that those in districts not 
scheduled are equally poor as those who live in 
scheduled districts. It is a mountain district and the 
crops depend upon the weather. Last year the people 
of the district had no potatoes. Tire potatoes failed 
completely, and the Congested Districts Board did not 
take any action with regard to alleviating their 
poverty except the usual dole they give out to each of 
these districts each year. 

34850. The “usual dole” being the Parish Com- 
mittees ?- -Yes. 

34851. You regard the Parish Committee as a dole? 
— It is not at all equal to the wants of the place. We 
have, available for the relief of congestion in this 
place, 360 acres of untenanted land. There were evic- 
tions carried out in this district. I think it was in 
1892. They were carried out with characteristic 
cruelty by the landlord. 

34852. Characteristic cruelty? — It was quite con- 
venient to this district. 

34853. Is it characteristic of the district that there 
should be cruelties ? — All landlords, without exception. 

I never knew of what might be called a good land- 
lord, nor I never read of it. 

34854. Is it characteristic of all landlords that they 
should be cruel ? — That is my evidence. If I ever read 
of a good landlord I have forgotten it. In the 
case of this Stroke, that is a townland quite con- 
venient to Ballinamore, in the year 1892, there was 
an agitation, following after a very bad year, to gat 
the rents reduced. These people were not able to 
pay their rent and they came under notice of eviction. 
The agent of the property tliat lived near was not re- 
markable for much leniency, but he shrank from such 
an ordeal as putting them out. There was an emer- 
gency agent appointed under him to carry out the 
evictions, and they were carried out with that 
characteristic cruelty that I will just relate. He went 
out to the district and parnfined the houses and 
burned the whole townland. He built slated houses 
for emergencymen on that townland, and I am told 
some of these men never paid a penny of rent since. 
Of course he put them in on the eleven months’ 
system. The remedies I would suggest would be com- 
pulsory purchase at a moderate price; further grants 
to be made to the Congested Districts Board in order 
to meet the necessities of the districts, and I would 
suggest that this would come from the Treasury, and 
from the excesive taxation we are paying each year. 
We are paying four millions excess each year. Ac- 
cording to their own experts Ireland has been robbed 
of more than two hundred millions since the Union. 
If that four million a year was distributed among 
the congested districts, and applied, say, to building 
suitable dairies, to drainage, and other reproductive 
works 

34855. How do you arrive at that four millions ? — I 
have the Government’s own experts. 

34856. Can you give me the figures?— -I cannot give 
the exact numbe.rs. It is a very doubtful thing. It 
is far more in my opinion. It is Sexton I have 
the greatest reliance on. He leaves it at six millions. 
He is the greatest arithmetician in Ireland. 

34857. Do you know what the present gross amount 
of taxation in Ireland is? — No. 

34858. Nor do you know the gross amount spent? — 
T did not look myself for the figures. It is like a 
proposition in Euclid. I take it for granted though 
I might not b? able to prove it, that two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third. 


Kane examined. 

34859. Am I to understand that you tell the Com- 
mission Ireland is overtaxed to the extent of four 
millions without taking the trouble to inquire the gross 
amount of taxation ? — That is a question for experts. 
I will give you the case of another landlord. I know 
it myself. Before the Land Act of 1881 he took 
2,000 acres of mountain for a grazing ranch for him- 
self. It was very valuable land — limestone. He ran 
a mearing fence across it. He let small patches to 
the farmers at the foot of the mountain. He was not 
content with that, but raised the rent a shilling in the 
£ on them every successive year, to help them I sup- 
pose. Suppose a tenant was paying £10 one year it 
wasi £10 10s. the next year, and £11 the next, and 
£11 10s. the next, and so on. 

34860. Mr. Kavanagh. — What year was that? — 
That was before the Land Act of 1881. He was an 
absolute ruler then. He did r.ot content himself with 
that, but I was passing one day a house and I re- 
marked that there were no fowl about and I asked 
the woman of the house did she keep ducks and she 
said “ No,” and I asked why, and she said the 
landlord would not allow her to keep ducks. I asked 
her what was the reason of that, and she told me the 
landlord had a pond he fished in; there was a little 
stream passing the house, and lie was afraid the ducks 
would take up some of the fry of the fish, and he would 
not allow her to keep ducks. There was one farmer in 
the place who had a lease, and the landlord used to 
keep a sluice out of his fish-pond, and this fanner had 
a right of irrigating his meadow, and lie used to raise 
the sluice and let out the fish, and the children used 
to have great fun seeing the fish hopping about on the 
meadow. The landlord told him he would evict him, 
but he said, “You cannot, because I have a lease. 

I knew another agent. He was passing a road one 
day on a car, and he heard the sound of a shot. He 
was an magistrate, and an agent of the estate. 
He stopped the can There was a young 
farmer’s son, and he had some trees planted in front 
of his house. A school of magpies used to go on the 
top of the trees and pick the top of them and destroy 
them. He was after firing a shot at a magpie, and tne 
agent asked him what did ho fire the shot for. He 
said, “ I killed a magpie; he was destroying the trees 
“ I will let you know,” said the agent, " that you will 
fire no more shots, because I will raise your rent £1 
a year.” The case was heard afterwards m court, 
and the man was asked what was his rent raised £1 
a year for and he said, “ for killing a magpie. The 
agent did more than that. There was two young fel- 
lows in the country took it into their heads to have a 
boxing match. Ho was all-powerful. He could evict 
them if he liked. The father of the chap that was 
beaten went and complained. He went to the other 
father and he says: “You must send your son away 
out of the country ” ; “ Why ” ? “ Because he is too 

great a fighter; you will have to send him away. 
So he had! to send him away or he would 
be evicted. Probably he is in the polios force 
at present. The same agent got notices printed. He 
used to make a rule that if the tenant was not in at 
a certain day to pay his rent he would charge them 
ten shillings fine. Some were good enough to say he 
used to pocket it himself ; but he got a picture of the 
landlord, a young man who was coming of age, and 
sold copies to the tenants at a shilling apiece, and 
the person who would not buy one for his drawing- 
room at home was no friend of his. The landlord 
came of age and was married and settled down on the 
estate, but the castle he was going to live in he took 
a charge of dynamite and blew it up. These are 
facts. The landlords most be bought out. There will 
be no peace in the country until they are gone. That 
is an argument for compulsory purchase. With re- 
gard to parish committees, my opinion is they are doing 
the best work they can on the very poor means they 
have. They ought to be provided for by the money 

2g2 
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we are being plundered o£ every year. There ought 
to bo more attention paid to drainage and the build- 
ing o£ dairies. These are reproductive works. As 
far as creameries are concerned there is a difference of 
opinion as to their usefulness, but one thing certain 
is that I don’t like them. I believe they are a harm 
to the country, sending away the young girls, emi- 
grating them as they have no work to do at home. 
It is demoralising the country. I heard an eminent 
doctor, talking about the children, say you would 
know on their faces going to school where there was 
a creamery, owing to the appearance that they pre- 
sented for want of proper feeding. He said he be- 
lieved well-made, home-made buttermilk on the old 
style was the best tonic he knew. I believe that 
drainage and the building of dairies should be, to a 
great extent, increased. If you had better dairies 
built, suitable to the farms, you could have good milk 
and butter made and industries for the people who 
have to emigrate. 

34861. Don’t you think there must be some method 
of seeing that the butter is of standard quality? — 
They could do that if they had these dairies built 
on the same plan through the country. Suppose 
some of the four millions was granted to build dairies 
then they could have a uniform standard of butter. 

34862. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A cottage dairy 
for each house ? — Yes. 

34863. Chairman. — Having erected these dairies 
with the four millions how do you propose to secure 
that the butter should be of uniform standard? — I 
would suggest they should have a few instructresses, 
but they are very good butter makers here. 

34864. They never did this before?— They were not 
able to build dairies with the excessive rents and 
taxation. 

34865. It is not a very expensive thing to build a 
dairy ? — It would take £8 or £10 to build and equip 
a dairy. It would want to have hot water pipes in 
the winter to keep up the temperature. That would 
be in connection with the farm house. 

34866. Mr. Sutherland.— 1 The colder the dairy is 
the better ?— In summer. 

34867. Always ?— You must keep it at a certain tem- 
perature all the year round, and it will fall lower 
in. winter. 

34868. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — They could 
build a dairy attached to the house and having an 
entrance to it from the outside ?— Yes. It would not 
be difficult at all to do. Leitrim, as far ias I can see, 
is behind the other counties in the amount of money 
it has got from the Congested Districts Board. I was 
president of the committee in Glenfarn for eight years, 
and we never got any money. 

34369. Chairman. — Have you always been in the 
County Leitrim?— Most of my time; about eighteen 
years in the County Leitrim. Before that I was in 
Monaghan and Donegal. Bundoran was my first 
parish. We have m this district a coal mine. With 
regard to the Agricultural and' Technical Department 
I don t see what great good they are doing, but on 
the contrary you will get a very strong opinion that 
they are ruining the country with regard to the breed 
of cattle, horses donkeys, pigs and fowl; they are 
not suited at all for the place. What I would sug- 
gest is, that some one connected with the Congested 
Districts Board should meet the parish committed and 
ask them what were the principal things to do for 
each district because each district knows what is good 
for itself. In some places they' went in mostly for 
agriculture, and in other places they went in mostly 
tor rearing cattle, because it paid them better ; the 
grass was fairly good and the labour was dear, the 
popuiation was going and they had to leave it out in 
grass. In other parts of the country I was in theY 
™ ul l not *f° * hat T er 7 long because there would b£ 
no grass at all in it m a short time. They had to 
1 knew another agent in the 
Ounty Donegal and he had no monef of his own 
S? T h LT S h” 1 "* lorrcwal it 

5 ? 1 7 J W° m a mone 7 lender in Dublin, and he 
doubled the rent when he bought the place, and the 
people were compelled to work themselvs to death’s 
door m order to pay that rent. 

34870. That was before the Act of 1881 ?— Yes and 

Und with pay i lte rent tfjfy ]la( l to sow the 

land with flax year after year. Evervone who knows 
anything about agriculture kuows you 'will destroy the 


land if you do that. They had to do that until the land 
became as bare as the floor of this courthouse. With 
regard to the breed of horses and cattle the countrv 
people here who are very well up in agriculture-^ 
have as good farmers here as in any part of Ireland— 
tell me they are a total failure. They have destroyed 
the breed of horses in the first instance. The grand 
horses of the West, the carnage horses, are all rained 
by crossing them with English horses sent over by the 
Agricultural Board. In the case of donkeys they have 
a few of them through the country ; they are a total 
failure. They are not able to carry a back load, and 
they are harder to feed than a horse. The real old 
Irish donkey had to carry very heavy loads, and was 
easily fed. With regard to fowl, there was never any 
disease known in the fowl until the new breeds of 
fowl came into the country. They are not suited for 
it at all. The climate is too wet. With regard to tha 
breeding of pigs, they are an absoluate failure, be- 
cause the old Irish pig gave better bacon if properly 
fed. They had such long snouts, about a foot long, 
They used to plough the land in winter. 

34871. Is it due to the Congested Districts Board 
that this remarkable breed has died out ? — They have 
not died out I am very glad to say. 

34872. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
special suggestion to make with regard to industries? 
— Yes ; the building of dairies and drainage would be 
reproductive because tlhey would go on not only this year 
but they would go on continually, and I think the 
money expended on di-ainage would help very much to 
improve tiie land. As regards emigration, if you are 
to stop it you must have home industries. The only 
home industry we have here is butter-making, and 
that is being destroyed by the creameries. In some 
districts it is destroyed entirely. They only keep one 
day’s milk, that is Saturdays, and churn on Monday. 

34873. Mr. Kavanagh. — But I suppose they sell their 
milk because they get a better price?— On the con- 
trary they say themselves that taking everything into 
account it is far better to keep the milk and butter 
at home and not sell it to the creameries at all. 

34874. Why do they do it? — It is for an experiment 
I think. 

34875. It is a co-operative creamery ? — Yes. 

34876. They all joined to start the creamery ? — Yes. 
34877. They have all considered the question?— Yes. 
34878. Still they go on doing it? — They did not 
understand at first it would be a loss. 

34879. Why do they go on doing it?— Like a person 
putting in money they venture it. Very probably at 
first they were advised to do it by others who had 
some authority with them, and thought it would be 
a better thing. 

34880. Do they get the benefit of any profit on the 
society ? — There has been no profit in this district. 

34881. Chairman. — No profit for the district ?— Not 
at all. The tenants never got a penny for their shajes. 

34882. What used they get in the old days for the 
butter they used to make themselves ?— the price 
varied. 

34883. Give us an average price ? — I remember the 
time it was fifteen pence a lb., the time of the French 
war. 

34884. Agricultural produce tended to be high at 
that time? — It came down to a shilling, lid. and 10d. 
An average price would be lid. 

34885. In what year? — Every year since, except a 
few years after that. 

^86. Take 1890?— The average would be lid. 

34887. How much milk would it take to make a lb. 
of butter ?— About three gallons. 

,34883. How much a gallon do they get?— 3£d. to 
. ■ . ** the evidence of the country people I am 
giving I did n 0 t g 0 into the subject myself very 
minutely. I did not pay much attention to the 
creamery business because I was opposed to it. I 
merely showed its shortcomings. 

34889. You showed its shortcomings without its ad- 
vantages ?— Yes. 

34890. Mr. Sutherland.— Generally there has been 
no adequate return for all this money that has been 
spent on agriculture and these things in Ireland that 
is not spent in other countries ? — I think it is fairly 
well spent as far as it goes. 

34891. Everything you have told us is a record of 
failure .—As regards the Department of Agriculture 
and the breeds of cattle. 
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34892. Is it encouraging that there should be a 
reoord of failure?— Yes, but the fact is that I am only 
giving What I heard. It is not the fault of the County 
Committees. They are trying to do their best with 
what little pittances they get. 

34893. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I gather you 


think that the grants to the Parish Committees should 
be increased and the Committees consulted about the 
local schemes? — Yes. 

34894. For the poorer classes of people you would be 
in favour of cottage dairies as against creameries? — 
Yes. 


Mr. Patrick M 

34895. Chairman.— Where do you reside ?— At Curra- 
beer. Ballinamore. I am a farmer. I happen to be 
in charge of the work of the Congested Districts Board 
in this parish and wish to say a few words as to my 
experience there. 

34896. Are you Supervisor of the parish committee 
schemes ? — Yes. Our grant was £50. This is our third 
vear of working. We had eighty applications, and 
'finally we had fifty-six persons getting something of 
this grant. What I wish to draw attention to is the 
case of the very poor people who get no benefit from 
the grants, because they are not able to approach 
the committee with the necessary contribution towards 
the work. What the committee have decided on 
giving here in the case of improvements to houses and 
surroundings is one-fourth of the estimated actual 
value of the work. Poor people who want to get im- 
provements effected cannot come with the necessary 
contribution to get the grant. These people are too 
busy earning a living for their families. They 
generally have five or six acres of land and they earn 
wages with the better-off people in the district, 
generally for a shilling a day and their support, and 
they devote a good deal of their time to that, or to 
labour in England or Scotland. Sending up my book 
to the Board last week I have referred to the necessity 
of getting at the very poor people that we are all 
anxious to help. 

34897. You think it would be a help to the very 
poor people if the grant were larger and the contribu- 
tion less? — I have written my views to the Board. If 
they would kindly instruct their own inspector I 

The Commission 


-very examined. 

would point out those exceptional cases with a view 
to seeing what could be done. 

34898. Mr. Sutherland. — Are there many such 
cases? — They are rather limited. 

34899. Gould you say what proportion they repre- 
sent of the number you assist; are they one-fourth of 
the whole? — By no means. They are not one-sixth 
nor one-eighth. There are not a great many of them. 

34900. Seven-eighths of them would be able to fulfil 
the conditions? — Yes; they are doing it punctually 
.and creditably. 

34901. Does the Congested Districts Board not give 
discretion to the Parish Commtitees to act as they 
think best in matters of this kind ? — There is no power 
to deal with exceptional cases at all. 

34902. Would your case be met if the rule were re- 
laxed, and in some cases like those to which you refer 
you were enabled to give a larger proportion? — Yes. 
That is the point that I wished to bring forward when 
I heard that the Commission was sitting here. It has 
been pressing on my mind for some time past. 

34903. Mr. Sutherland. — I think after the state- 
ment you have made here in presence of the Bishop, 
who is a member of the Congested Districts Board, 
your recommendation should have consideration. 

34904. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Quite so. It is 
very important. The cases you mention could be 
treated as exceptions ? — Yes. 

34905. There are people who cannot help themselves 
unless they got a grant almost equal to the improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

adjourned. 


Apr. 27, 1907. 

Rev. Matthew 
Kane. 


Mr. Patrick 
Mulvcry. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Documents put in by Mr. H. G. L’Estrange in connection with the evidence given by him before 
the Commission. 


A- Statement showing how Rents have been paid on Estates managed by him in Co. Slio-o. 


- 

Rental for 
period of 
| 10 years. 

received in j 
this period, j 

No. of 
Tenancies 
on Estate. 

Yearfy^Rent 
per Tenant. 

- 

Rental for 
period of 
10 years. 

received in 
this period. 

No. Of 
Tenancies 
on Estate. 

Yearly ifent 
per Tenant. 


£ a. d. 

- a. a 


t a. a. 


£ a. <1. 

£ a. a. 


£ a. d. 

A 

88,486 13 4 

87,091 10 9 

888 

■J 19 3 

(1. 

1,865 9 9 

1,827 18 1 

21 

8 17 8 

B. 

35,248 (l 0 

35,357 9 11 

323 

10 10 10 

H. 

879 13 9 

880 17 9 

10 

4 12 6 

0. 

19,505 1 6 

19,404 2 7 

197 

a 17 3 

I. 

403 0 0 

421 2 6 

5 


D. 

13,428 16 7 

13,950 4 2 

160 

8 7 10 

J. 

(6 years). 

830 9 10 

845 3 9 

27 

5 2 6 

F. | 

2,757 12 3 

1 

2,769 3 3 | 


21 4 3 


173,057 7 2 

174,141 15 8 

1,768 



B.— Statistics as to Payment of Rents on Estate of Major Wm, Griffith Phibbs. 


For Halt-year ended 25th March, 1882, 
For One Year ended 26th March, 1888, 
For One Year ended 26th March, 1884, 
1885, 

For Halt-year ended 25th March, 1888, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1887, 
For Oiie Year ended 25th March, 1888, 
For One Year ended 25tli March, 1889, 
For One Year ended 26th March, 1890, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1891, 
For One Year ended 25th March ,1892, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1893, . 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1894, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1895, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1898, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1897, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1898, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1899, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1900, 
lor One Year ended 25th March, 1901, 
Tor One Year ended 25th March, 1902, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1903, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1904, 
For One Year ended 25th March, 1905, 


Rental 

for the period 
mentioned. 

Rents received 
in the period 
mentioned 

Number 

of 

Tenants 

Estate. 

Yearly Rent 
per Tenant. 

£ a. a. 
683 7 5 

£ *. d. 

558 19 1 

101 

£ a. d 
13 2 8 

1,252 10 8 

1,269 5 1 

101 

12 8 0 

1,115 15 8 

1,159 17 0 

101 

11 0 11 

552 4 11 

592 18 1 

101 

10 18 8 

1,083 3 8 

857 11 1 

101 

10 10 6 

3,047" 18 8 

315 3 6 

101 

10 7 6 

1,045 19 10 

937 12 10 

101 

10 7 1 

1,045 19 10 

929 12 4 

101 

10 7 1 

1,040 4 2 

1,178 14 5 

101 . 

10; 6 0 

1,040 4 2 

826 5 3 

101 

10 6 0 

1,011 2 6 

990 15, 3 

101 

10 0 2 

1,005 7 6 

871 8 6 

101 

9 19 1 

1,005 7 6 

945 16 6 

101 

9 19 1 

1,005' 7 6 

934 7 0 

loi 

9 19 1 

1,005 7 6 

824 13 3 

101 

9 19 1 

1,005 7 6 

878 13 2 

101 

9 19 1 

961 13 6 

875 4 1 

101 

9 10 5 

883 11 11 

835 7 7 

101 

8 14 11 

858 6 11 

707 7 4 

101 

8 9 11 

’ 844 0 8 

761 9 10 

101 

8 7 1 

850 4 8 

438 1 6 

101 

8 8 4 

836 4 8 

700 2 9 

101 

. 8 5 7 

792 0 8 

521 16 9 

101 

7 16 10 

21,931 11 7 

18,911 1 2 
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C. — Statement of Loans on Estate of late Col. E. H. Cooper. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT (10 Via, c. 32, &c.). 


Number 

Loan. 

Date. 

Amount 

Isiued. 

Half-yearly 
Instalment, 
5th April 

10th October. 

Expiring at 

Gale due 
5th April, 1907. 

5581 

18th November, 1873 (Loan £2,310), . . 

£ 

2,300 

£ t. d. 
46 0 0 

October, 1917, 

£ t. d. 
45 4 8 

5820 

9th February, 1876 (Loan £3,730), 

3,000 

60 0 0 

April, 1919, 

59 0 0 

8261 

14th February, 1878, . . 

3,610 

72 4 0 

October, 1924, 

71 0 0 

6296 

6th April, 1878, 

3,000 

60 0 0 

April, 1924, 

59 0 0 

10478 

let May, 1884, 

150 

4 17 6 

Redeemed 6th April, 1898, 

- 

10582 

29th July, 1884 (Loan £320), . . 

225 

5 12 6 

Do. 

— 

13307 

5th May, 1888 (Loan £825), 

330 

7 9 10 

Do 

— 

15038 

1st June, 1894 (Loan £1,345), .. 

1,380 

43 4 6 

April, 1918, 

42 10 2 

17196 

21st May, 1901 (Loan £1,160), . . 

890 

22 5 0 

October, 1939, 

21 17 7 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS ACT, 1886 (Land Improvement, 43 Vic., c. 4 ). 
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3rd July, 1880 

5,000 

85 12 6 

April, 1919, 

84 18 3 
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APPENDIX II. 


Documents put in by Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth in connection with the evidence given by him 
before the Commission. 


A. — Notes of Evidence. 


As I think they may be of use to the Commission, 
I hand in short statements dealing with the follow- 
ing:— 

(1) . Voluntary striping of grazing lands. 

(2) . Price of glazing lands. 

(3) . The growth of the co-operative movement. 

With regard to (1) : — 

In the year 1901 I was asked by the neighbours to 
stripe a grazing farm of 153 statute acres. I replied, 
"Certainly, provided I do not lose by the transaction.” 
They agreed that this was very fair, and the problem 
was tackled at once. 

This farm had been used to take in grazing cattle 
from the neighbouring farmers. It was agreed that 
the net income should be taken in a five years average 
of the returns from grazing, less expenses, i.e., herd s 
salary, rates, etc. 

Rough rules were drawn up, as — although the farm 
was not actually situated in a congested district 
there were on the property several small farmers 
whom it was desired to assist. 

These rough rules were embodied in an agreement 
drawn up by my agent, Mr. Cooper, and, as this 
agreement sets forth in clear language the basis on 
which the whole transaction was conceived and carried 
out, I give herewith copy of same (see Appendix B). 

It is only right to mention that I was offered far 
larger sums in fines from neighbouring farmers whose 
holdings I did not consider required enlargement. 


The tenants were helped to raise these fines in the 
local bank by the parish priest, and I understand from 
him that these have long since been paid off. All 
the people who got these, additions have done well and 
worked their land with great energy. It may be 
mentioned that in one case a holding situate about 
two miles from the grazing farm was equally divided 
between two small adjoining tenants, the latter paying 
for the tenant right of each half. The tenant selling 
was then provided with a new and better farm in 
Streamstown, paying the fine mostly with the money 
already received by him. He has already built a new 
slated house on this farm. The point which I wish 
to emphasise with regard to this striping is that it 
was done voluntarily, on business lines, with the 
people who required enlargements. No one has lost 
any money by this striping, and I am certain that the 
people aTe not only materially, but morally, the better 
for the transaction. On a visit some time ago I was 
immensely struck by the pride which the people took 
in their additions. 

With reference to (2) : — I am of opinion that a 
great deal of grazing land would be immediately 
available for the enlargement of holdings if the prices 
offered were fair ones, taking into consideration the 
previous average net income made by the landlord 
out of the farm. I would go further, and state that, 
in my opinion, many large graziers who have acquired, 
judicial tenancies in their grazing lands _ would 
voluntarily give them up, provided they got fair com- 
pensation. 

2 h 2 
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appendix H. The Commission can judge for themselves as to the 
unreasonableness, or otherwise, of the owners and 
occupiers of the grazing lands hesitating to offer same 
to flie Government when they peruse the following 
cases which have actually happened on my own 
estates : — 


CASE No. III. 

(Farm in tenant’s hands jointly offered for striping). 


Average as valued by 
Net Income. our 
I Valuer. 


(Twenty-five times net income would be £3,625.) 


I may mention that my late father bought the 
tenants’ interest in this holding for £953 at the 
request of the adjoining tenants in order to provide 
them with accommodation land. 


CASE No. II. 


Price Price 

Average | as valued by offered by 
Net Income. | our Land 


This grazing farm, together with mountain land, 
containing 894a. 2r. 18p., Poor Law valuation, 
£85 6s. Qd. (the total valuation, therefore, being 
£269) was offered by me to the Land Commission. 
The price offered by them for all was £1,739. 


Area. 

P.L.V. 

First 

Term 

Bent. 

] Landlord's Interest at 
21 J Yearn' 

Purchase as agreed with 
Tenant. 

A. n. V. 

£ s. d. 1 


£ 

354 0 8 

250 5 0 | 


6,109 


Price offered by Land 
Commission. 

5,635 


Leaving ^for Tenant’s In- 

£466 

(or loss than two years' 
purchase). 


I may mention that I have seen that Mr. Bryce 
stated in the House of Commons (in reply to a 
question asked by Mr. M'Hugh) that the prices paid 
by the Congested Districts Board varied from 28 
years’ purchase of the annual value of untenanted 
land to 29 years’ purchase for 1906, with an average 
for the six years of 27§ years. 


lie No. (3) : — 

With regard to the possibility of improving the 
agricultural industry I should like to give an in- 
stance. 


This is a good dairy county and I give the following 
figures taken from the audited accounts of 
three co-operative creameries in this neighbourhood 
for the years 1900 and 1906. 


8,041 

6,183 


Net Profit 
(lifter 

depreciation). 


Practically every farmer within reach of these 
creameries supplies milk, is a member, and the crea- 
meries are owned by the farmers themselves. The 
figures prove that they are a business success, and I 
give them to show what the people can do to help 
themselves. The only assistance they got was the 
teaching of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. The people themselves have found the neces- 
sary capital and are working these creameries through 
committees of farmers elected by themselves. The 
possibilities of co-operation especially amongst small 
tanners are enormous, but unfortunately the I.A.O S 
has not the necessary funds to carry on an active 
propaganda. 

To sum up. With regard to (1) : I believe that 
grazing lands can mostly be striped without loss 
to anyone, except in certain cases in congested areas. 
I understand that even the Congested Districts Board 
C u aS6 j c ^ ar S e £ nes in congested areas. On 
the other hand, the policy of the Land Commission 
in presumably much richer districts is, I am in- 
formed to charge no fines whatever and give* away a 
valuable asset for nothing. 1 


With regard to (2), it is too early to ask for com- 
pulsion to acquire untenanted land, when (as in my 
case) a fair price, taking into account the previous 
net income is not forthcoming for granting lands 
voluntarily offered. 

regard to (3), I cannot do better than quote 
the following paragraph from Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
Memorandum (page 10):— 

“What we now need is a policy which has as its 
constant aim, not only the inculcation of the prin- 
c.iples of self-help and self-reliance, but the making 
i j? SS principles vital and operative through 3 
bioadly conceived scheme for improving the con- 
ditions of the people in rural Ireland.” 

Just one further point. As I have seen it stated 
before this Commission that no landlord in the West 
of Ireland ever did anything to improve his property 
r W1 , . i° state tiiat with regard to my estates this 
is entirely inaccurate. 
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B.— Agreement as to the Division of Streamstown Grazing Farm, belonging to 
Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth. 


Appendix IL 


Agreement made this twentieth day of May, 1902 
/ ' A 6 thousand nine hundred and two) between Sir 
tSlTO A R Gore-Booth, Bert., of L.Well, Sligo, 
of -the one part, and the several persons whose names 

are signed hereon, on the other part . • 

Whereas the farm known as Streamstown grazing 
farm in the townland of Streamstown and County of 
Sligo, and containing 153a. 2r. 4p. statute measure, 
ia at present in Sir Josslyn A. R. Gore-Booth s 
hands as life owner of same, and he being of the 
opinion that some of his tenants adjoining, or in 
the vicinity of said farm, have not sufficient land 
in their present holdings to enable them to support 
themselves and their families in comfort, wishes to 
increase the said holdings by giving them such por- 
tions of the said farm as he considers right, to be 
added to said holdings, on a business basis as 
between himself and said tenants, viz. : — 

The basis so agreed on is that Sir J osslyn A. R. 
Gore-Booth, Bart, (the landlord), is to receive the 
same Net Income from the whole of the said farm 
when so divided as he receives at present from 
grazing. 

The land having been valued at a fair rent, and 
this being insufficient to cover same the landlord 
hereby agrees to receive from each of the said tenants 
a fine in cash for the occupation interest or “ tenant- 
right ” of said land (fixed in proportion to the 
quality of the land), this fine being calculated on 
the basis that if the total amount received m fanes 
were re-invested the interest on same would, make 
up the diSerence between the present grazing income 
and the fair rent as above. 

The tenants as in schedule herewith having paid 
cash down as set forth for their fines, hereby agree 
as follows: — 

1. To sign the usual 15 (fifteen) years’ agreement 
for the fair rent as respectively shown in schedule 
for the additional land. 

2. That such additional land is to be added to 
present holding and both to be considered as one 
holding at a total rent as shown in Schedule. 


3. To sign any agreement on the above basis (if 
any), that may be required by the Solicitors or 
other legal advisers of Sir Josslyn A. R. Gore- 
Booth, Bart., when so required by them. 

Signed by the said Sir Josslyn A. R. Gore-Booth, 
Bart. 

(Signed), Josslyn A. R. Gore-Booth. 

In the presence of : — 

Witness: 

(Signed) J. A. Cooper, 

Rahelly, Co. Sligo, Land Agent. 

Signed by the said tenants of Sir Josslyn A. R. Gora- 
Booth, Bart., in presence of: 

(Signed), Edward O’Hara. 

„ Peter Marren. 

„ John Mullin. . 

„ James Gormally. 

his 

„ Pat + Gormally. 
mark 

„ J allies Kennedy. 

„ Michael Marren. 

„ John Gannon. 

Certificate of Remainderman. 

I, Mordaunt Gore-Booth, of Lissadell, in the 
County of Sligo, do hereby assent to the terms of the 
within Agreement, I being the next tenant-for-life. 
Dated this eighth day of September, 1902. 

Signed by the said Mordaunt Gore-Booth. 

(Signed), Mordaunt Gore-Booth, 
in the presence of : 

(Signed), J. A. Cooper, 

Rahelly, Castleganen, Co. Sligo, 

Land Agent. 


Witness : — 

B. Quinn, t.e 
(S igned). 


c. SCHEDOEE llEEERRED TO IN AGREEMENT HEREWITH. 


Tenants' Namea 
and 

References. 

Tine paid 
in cash for 
occupation 
interest. 

Present Acreage and Rent. 

Addition to same, 
with Pair Rent 
(as agreed upon). 

Total Aerea 

e and Rent. 


£ ». d. 

a n. r. 

£ i. d. 

a. r. r. 

£ s. d. 

A. E. P. 

£ *. d. 


32 10 0 

18 2 31 

S 10 0 

8 1 36 

3 4 0 

25 0 27 

12 14 0 


30 0 0 

18 1 10 

7 10 0 

5 0 37 




James Gormally, 

30 0 0 
30 0 0 

14 1 82 
28 1 82 

S 0 0 
7 5 0 

5 0 37 

8 10 
3 10 

28 2 29 

10 6 0 

John Gannon, 
Michael Marren, 

34 18 4 
32 18 4 

10 1 8 
12 3 84 

4 10 0 
8 0 0 

6 0 17 
5 2 7 

3 17 0 
3 5 6 

18 2 1 

11 5 6 


80 10 0 

4 1 89 

2 5 0 

5 2 7 


10 0 8 


Tat Gormally, . . 

24 7 8 

11 2 38 

8 0 0 

5 2 7 


17 1 5 

8 9 0 

244 19 2 

— 

~ 

44 3 25 

24 19 8 




N.B.— The foregoing wa» only the first Agreement; more stripiBg of tlila Earn 
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ATPHNDttiir. Documents put in by John G. Quilty in connection with the evidence 

Commission. 


given by him before 


A. -Statement as to position of Tenants on the Logan Estate, Drumcliffe, Co. Sli<*o. 


o. 

Farm. 

Bent. 

Tillage. 

Cowi 

Family. 

A K. 

£ «. 

a. a. 



12 0 

6 10 0 

0 2 

3 

Sissons, 

12 0 20 

10 10 

0 10 

4 






daughters. 

8 0 20 

4 0 0 

0 2 0 

2 

Unmarried. 

8 2 0 

5 0 0 

0 1 0 

, 






daughters. 

5 3 10 

3 10 0 

0 10 

2 

Nolfamily, 


0 4 0 

None 


Unmarried, 


2 0 0 

0 0 20 

X 

Lately married, .. 


0 5 0 

None 


— 

Over 100 

37 10 0 

2 0 0 

10 






daughters. 

16 1;20 

8 5 0 

0 2 0 







daughters. 

19 2 35 

6 10 0 

0 10 

3 


12 0 20 




daughters. 




LatelyBraarriod, . . 

12 0 20 

6 0 0 

0 2 0 

3 






daughter 

18 3 27 

0 16 6 

0 S 0 

. 

A son and daughter, 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

None 


Unmarried, . . 

22 0 0 

17 3 0 

10 0 

5 


2 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 0 20 

Non* 

daughters. 

6 2 10 

2 12 0 


- 

daughter. 

One son and two 


9 10 0 


None 




None, . . . . S 

6 1 10 

2 12 0 

0 1 0 

None 


12 3 35 

5 15 0 



daughter. 



Unmarried, . . s 

17 1 10 

3 10 0 

0 10 

3 



5 19 0 












daughter. 

17 0 32 

7 8 0 

0 2 0 

8 






daughter. 


14 4 2 

None 

None 

Unmarried, . . 


5 12 0 

_ 



8 3 0 

4 18 8 

0 2 0 

2 






daughters. 










daughteis. 

4 0 0 

3 10 ; 0 

0 10 

1 






daughters. 


7 10 0 

0 2 0 

3 

Unmarried, . . T\ 

37 1 5 

8 10 0 

0 2 0 } 

one 

Unmarried, . . x, a 











daughters. 


Husband six years dead ; (our sons in America • 
one working on the farm, and one an 
agricultural labourer. • u 

One daughter in America and two at service in 
£5^’* S?. 0 * , ultimat ely join their 
fowling Adda 10 h 8 lncome by “shins and 
A brother and sister lives witih him— brother is 
a police pensioner. Adda to his income by 
carting agricultural produce to market for 
others, and keeps a horse for this pi 


purpose. 

Muuuy. .tenant is a shopkeeper 

on other estates. This farm bo 
longed to a brother and sister who sold 

out and emigrated t- ' 

^ eight years ^ ago. 


Y ° Jouant is a shopkeei 

America seven or 


1 having large farms in 

freehold and in tenancy on other estates. 
Gives employment to some of the tenants' 

Tenant is the estate bailiff, and is also employed 
as a clerk ina loanofflee. A largo part of this 
Aufcr ™ e ,? lalm M d hoB'lnnd. One eon in 
America, and another in South Africa. 

widow. One son and five daughters in 
America ; daughters at home assist by 
working at dressmaking. 1 

Son in Glasgow, and throe daughters in America 


One 


S'tcuants' 011 1 fl e a 8 e " tW «cently divided! 
The tenants are flrBt cousins. 

SKffWC'aS’Sffc 


rni'sr ss? 

Shopkeeper— land In meadow. 

mily young. Drives the post to Rouglilcy ; 
son also employed as post boy. 1 

iv yC WMm? icult u ral Ia houror. 

ivy. Carpenter 
lucli of trade 


Young 

•ensioner from the American . 

by trade. Young family. 

.artorial artist — complains 
slackness. 

nployed as agricultural lubonrer, and two 
is In navy ; rest of family young. Works 
an ngrioiiltural labourer himself. 
irlMno with him. Land boggy and bad. 

Brother living 

ie in Glasgow, 
is agricultural 
much in nged 


with him. 

‘ in Amerii 

ouu ui. home ei 
labourer. Land 1 
Of drainage. 

’’•■-’oyed as relieving and sub-sanitary officer 
iv r }hn surrounding district. One son In 

. England. Land is very poor. 

„„„„ a... stock. 

independent means. Land grazed 
nephew. 

2 young. 

• shopkeeper on Sir J. G. Booth’s property, 
from whom he also holds land. Has four 
Jnirtht»w m America. Ron is living in 
®ngkmd, and was for a short time in the 

i employed os agricultural labourers, 
»>>® at 'Be local salmon fishery. Two 
daughters at service in Ireland. 


.ana only partly reclaimed, am 
of drainago. Bad quality, 
i ne daughter employed as mil 
family employed on farm. 
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B. — Statement as to Midleton Tenantry. 


APPENDIX IIL 


The striping, as it is called, of the Rosses, includ- 
ing Cregg, which divided the district into the existing 
holding, took place about 1860, and against the will 
of nearly all the tenants. Two men named Barber 
and Yeats were the chief instruments employed in 
the operation, Barber taking the lion’s share of the 
work and incurring most of the odium of the trans- 
action. Up to that time the people held in rundale, 
and were spoken of as one-cow tenants, two-cow ten- 
ants, etc., according to their right to graze one, two, 
or more cows. It was pretended by the stripers that 
the new holdings would be made out on the principle 
of giving to each tenant a quantity of land pro- 
portionable to his grazing right ; but instead of 
acting on this equitable principle, the managers, if 
we are able to believe what everyone in the Rosses 
says, so handled the matter as to help their favourites 
at the expense of all others. The stripes being ar- 
ranged, the poor people had to take what they 
got, and, to add to the evil, while the land they 
received was less than it ought to be, their rents were 
enormously increased. Nor was this the only in- 
justice they had to put up with. Before the striping, 
Bowmore and what is now known as the Green were 
a common, on which all the tenants had a prescrip- 


tive right to pasture cattle free, but they were now 
tricked out of this ; for Barber and Co., professing a 
desire to serve them by planting bent along the sea 
to keep off the blowing sand, and pretending they 
could not do this without receiving possession of the 
land from the tenants, asked the possession, giving at 
the same time an assurance that the people would get 
the grass again at a nominal rent. The simpletons 
gave what they asked, but found when too late that 
they were juggled out of their rights, and that the 
new charges for grazing were up to the full value 
of the land. The Rosses were purchased in 186? 
by the late Mr. William Middleton from the Misses 
Cooper, the purchase money being £17,500. Under 
its new owners the place has greatly prospered, 
about £2,500 having been expended by Mr. Middleton 
and his family on improvements. The Rosses pro- 
perty comprises 642 acres 2 roods 6 perches, Irish 
measure, and every foot of it Church land. The 
details are given in what is called “ A map of the 
Twelve Cartrons of the Upper and Lower Rosses, and 
Creggiconnell, in the Barony of Carbury, and County 
of Sligo, being part of the See-lands of Elphin, in 
lease to Mrs. Cooper.” 
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Documents put in by Mr. ft. St. G. Robinson in connection 


A — ..Sales of Tenants’ Interests on the Congested Estates 






Area. 


Rent. 

No. 
L_ 

Townland. 

Name of Tenant (Vendor) 
3. 

i Statute 
Measure. 

Plantation 

Measure. 

Griffith’s 

Valuation. 

6. 

Old Rent 

Judicial Rent. 

2 

Coonaflicka, 

Prank Tracy, 


a r. p. 

A. R. P. 

& s. i. 

£ s. * 

TTT 

7 

Cullen, 

Edward Jennings, 


82 3 0 

20 0 35 

12 10 0 

_ 


18 

Carrowreagli, 

Eliza Flannagan, 


23 2 20 

- 

17 15 0 

_ 


9 

Comamoroe, . . 

Jno. J. Carney, 


— 

— 

— 

_ 


1 

Aughria, 

Thomas Kilcoyne, 


11 2 15 

7 0 13 

7 5 0 

_ 


44 

Cloonacool, . . 

Jno. M’DonneU, 



_ 

_ 

_ 


2 

Roadstown, . . 

M. Glides, .. 


20 3 32 

12 8 29 

15 0 0 

_ 


2 

Do., 

Jno. O’Dowd, ii.p., 


20 3 32 

12 8 29 

15 0 0 

_ 


8 

Carrowroe, 

Reps. Wm. Petrie, 


60 2 7 

36 8 0 

84 10 0 

_ 


78 

Bollinfean, 

Sarah Harte, 


97 2 26 

60 1 4 

87 10 0 

_ 


10 

Cullen, 

Reps. E. Jennings, 


— 

— 

_ 

_ 


66 

Carricknagar, 

Reps. L. iTCormick, 


14 0 25 

8 2 37 

8 0 0 

_ 


134 

r.argan, 

James Phlbhs, senior 


S3 1 26 

20 2 18 

12 10 0 

__ 


84 

Rover, 

James Mattlmoo, 


- 

— 

3 0 0 

_ 


83 

Tap, 

Jno. Monaghen, 


6 0 20 

8 3 6 

2 0 0 

_ 


182 

Largan, 

P. Phibbs, .. 


13 2 30 

8 0 .36 

6 5 0 



129 

Do. 

Do., 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


47 

Portland, 

John Johnston, 


13 1 10 

8 0 83 

2 15 0 

_ 


7 

Tully 

John Hunt, . . 


10 0 31 

6 10 

8 14 0 



26 

Dromore, 

Reps. Peter Flynn, 


5 0 35 

8 0 34 

8 15 0 



8 

Grayfleld, 

Thomas Tims, 


23 0 34 

14 1 10 

13 0 0 


10 2 0 

22 

Drumduff, 

K. Williams, . . 


— 

■ _ 



6 18 5) 


Rathmacluny, 

Bryan'Carty, 


8 0 0 

4 3 80 

4 16 0 



84 

Ballinleg, 

E-IMartin, 


10 2 80 

6 2 14 

8 10 0 


7.12 0 

— 

Carraroe, 

V. Pletclier, . . 


4 0 6 

2 1 38 

4 lOjO 



68 

Carrownamaddoo, 

Tim Pinn, 


2 0 30 

119 

15 0 


0 19 0 

1 

Grayfleld, 

Kate Roddy, 


50 3 82 

36 3 21 

87 17 0 


SO 0 0 

6 

Ballyanmaglian, 

E. Kelly, 


6 8 25 

4 1 8 

2 15J 0 


3 5 6 

16 

Ballinvally, . . 

Reps. Pat Benson, 


11 3 20 

7 1 13 



9 

Branchfleld, . . 

Catherine O'Hara, 


_ 





18 

Tnllynagracken, 

Reps. J. M’Lynn, 


8 3 6 

5 1 27 

8 0 0 


7 16 8 

SO 

Elllunduff, 

L. Mullowney, 


9 8 10 

6 0 9 



2 17 0 

112 

Greaghnagnrn, 

Henry Hamilton, 


55 3 26 

34 2 3 

8 10 0 


8 10 0 

1 

Moneragh, 

John Curley, 


13 3 23 

8 2 12 

6 10 0 


8 10 0 

238 

Eaker, 

Reps. Thomas Mason, 


23 1 13 

14 1 28 

18 16 0 


9 18 8 

17 

Tullynagracken, 

Pat^Davy, . . 


58 2 28 

36 0 84 

59 0 0 


48 7 0 

639 

Cooladle, 

John Patterson, 


45 1 16 

- 

88 10 0 

_ 

26 15 0 

1 



Reps. John Boyd, 


91 3 7 

- 

84 0 0 

91 16 6 

86 0 0 
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■with the evidence given by him before the Commission. 


since 1st January, 1882, in the Counties of Sligo and Roscommon. 


II Judicial Rent, 
date when fixed. 


| OBSERVATIONS. 

Amount I of | (Lifer alia, information would be useful as to quality 
I obtained for Years' 1 and condition of land and buildings at date of sale 

the Tenancy. Purchase j and whether improved or deteriorated by the out- 

1 of the Rent. going tenant.) 


24th June, 1884, 

Non-Judicial, 


June, 1884, 
April, 1884, 


17th September, 1901, 


10th March, 1890, 
Leasehold, 

15th October, 1898, 
Non-Judicial, 

Yearly, 

19th January, 1901, 

15th July, 1898, 

20th March, 1901, 
j Judicial, 

; 14th October, 1892, 

! Yearly, 
j 1894, 

j November, 1898, • 
i Non-Judicial, 

j Judicial, 1st February, 
j 1898. 

| 9th January, 1902, 


5th March, 1889, 

4th April, 1891, 

5th December, 1891, 
1892, 

27th December, 1892, . 
18th April, 1894, 

| September, 1893, 
September, 1006, 

21st June, 1895, 

1898, 

11th February, 1896, 
20th February, 1 
1897, 

28th December, 1897, . 
4th January, 1898, 

2nd March, 1898, 

23rd May, 1889, 

3rd March, 1899, 
September, 1899, 

1900, 

1900, 

19th October, 1900, 
17th April, 1901, 


1901, 

3rd August, 1901, 

| 1901. 

15th February, 1902, . 
h July, 1902, 

1902, 

January, 1904, 
November, 1905, 

16th February, 1905, . 
19th November, 1905, . 
14th February, 1906, . 
March, 1907, . . 

25th February, 11 
1906, 

February, 1907, 


W. Barrett, Esq., Landlord, 
r. F. Kane, Esq., Landlord. 

Reps. Rev. E. B. Wood, Landlord. 
Major Phibbs, Landlord. 

Mrs. Gethin, Landlord. 

J. M. Young, Esq., Landlord. 


Peter O’Connor, Esq., Landlord. 

James Hale, Esq., Landlord. 

J. F. Kane, Esq., Landlord. 

John Hulhall, Esq., Landlord. 

The MacDermott Roe, Landlord. 

Col. Hewitson, Landlord. 

George Keogh, Esq., Landlord. 

^The MacDermott Roe, Landlord. Samo.farra. 

| -J. L. Brinkley, Esq., Landlord. 

| Miss Mossman, Landlord. 

J. Mulhall, Esq., Landlord. 

Col. French, Landlord. 

Mrs. Ramsay, Landlord. 

H. C. Lloyd, Esq., Landlord. 

J. Hale, Esq., Landlord. 

| P. O'Connor, Esq., Landlord. 

A. T. Gilfoyle, Esq., Landlord. 

Mrs. French, Landlord. 

M. R. F. Stack, Esq., Landlord. 

E. J. Tighe, Esq., Landlord. 

R. A. Duke, Esq., Landlord. 

P. O'Connor, Esq., Landlord. 

J. Hale, Esq., Landlord. 

The MacDermott Hoe, Landlord. 

J. Hale, Esq., Landlord. 

Col. Wood Martin, Landlord. 

P. O’Connor, Landlord. • 

Dowager Countess of Kingston. Fee of tins farm sold 
for £556. Purchased by Mr. Flynn while nego- 
tiations for sale were going on. 

UoL C. G. Tottenham, Landlord. 
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-Statistics as to Payment of Rents on Estates managed by Mr. R. St. G. Robinson 


Roscommon and Sligo, 


For five years ended September, 1905, 
For five years ended September, 1905, 
For five years ended September, 1905, 
For five years ended May, 1905, 

For five years ended November, 1905, 

For five years ended September, 1905, 
For five years ended May, 1904, 

For five years ended November, 1905, 
For five years ended March, 1905, 

For five years ouded March, 1905, 

For four years ended September, 1903, . 

FOr i90B aDd “ U “ lf >0ar5 Cnded S ’ 0TemIie 
For five years ended November, 1904, 

For five years ended September, 1906, . 
For five years ended 1st, November, 1903, 
For five years ended 1st Novel 
Foyourmid a half years ended 1st Novem- 
For five years ended March, 1905, 

( For four and a half years ended March, 1904, 
For five years erded September, 1904, 

For five years ended 1st November, 1905, 
For six years ended 29th September, 1905, 
For five years ended Mnrch, 1906, 

For five years ended September, 1905, 

For five years ended November, 1905, 


| Rental for 

the Period 
[ in Col. 3. 

Received 
in 1 

I the Period. 1 

1 in Cob 3. , 

£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 

4,038 0 0 

4,020 17 2J 

.. 3,668 9 10 

3,538 18 3 

.. 5,122 10 4 

5,233 2 G 

3,670 18 6 

3,784 18 1 

• 4,620 12 4 

4,500 11 10 

1,407 16 10 

1,416 4 3 

3,451 2_10 

3,460 5 8 

■ 3,143 11 S 

3,148 12 5 

2,189 3 0 

2,155 13 6 

6,879 0 7 

7,005 1 3 

6,682 17 0 

0,579 8 11 

, 1,948 16 0 

1,976 11 8 

832 1 11 

830 12 7 

1,591 1 7 

1,539 2 6 

940 12 10 

924 4 0 

1,299 3 8 

1,314 3 11 

1,491 4 6 

1,493 1 2 

1,225 5 8 

1,227 1 2 

3,314 16 3 

3,348 2 0 

941 17 3 

949 11 9 

1 618 5 0 

015 18 6 

2,022 12 6 I 

2,017 5 8 

1,611 5 6 I 

1,625 7 9 

1,748 17 4 

1,755 2 9 

1,473 15 10 

1,472 0 3 


"° m ■*»>• taut, .old tarn SorlenM,, not 
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APPENDIX V. 


Document put in by Rev. Joseph Meehan, GC., in connection with the evidence 
given by him before the Commission. 

THE CASE OF COUNTY LEITRIM. 

The writer belongs to the county, and has been for Absolutely Leitrim is certainly the dooivsl mm. Hr 
the last twelve years _lim in and surrounded by its in Ireland. Relatively to populitioii ilfis I ,»2 
congested districts. He has hatl therefore exceptional shaded, also tile poorest, aid bodily stands in need of 
opportunities for seeing any work that has been pen special treatment. Three other counties-Siry 
formed by the Board in Leitrim Owing to this he Mayo, and Donegal-mould at first sight seem to 12k 
behalf ^ °" U ”“ ° *” Kj£“£ equally poor if wo confine our attentioi 

The terms of reference of the Commission may be 
taken up in order. 


“ What areas outside those already scheduled should 
be treated as congested ?” 

I am strongly of opinion all Leitrim stands in need 


barely to land valuations and computed populations. 
But each of these possesses many advantages which 
Leitrim has not. Their lack tells seriously on the 
whole county. Among the drawbacks Leitrim is 
labouring under are : — 

. (A.) It has no fisheries. Every other one of the 
_ . ttii uuuuu suoiius in neea congested counties (Roscommon excepted) has. 

of such treatment. The following reasons support ac , tua t cas j 1 received by Irish fishermen in 1905 

that conviction : — amounted to £414,364. Judging by the analogy of 

Leitrim is not the smallest but it is absolutely P rev , 10u ® y® a £® ^he value of the salmon fisheries should 

the poorest county in T - , ~ J T ' ■ • he about fiffin nnn a *-*-1 — ’ * 

rateable valuation is _ _ 

lowest in point of valuation is Longford, £153,096~ , , , , 

But the population of the county just named is coulcl n0 ‘ have fallen below £1,250,000. 

46,581, Leitrim’s is 69,343— almost one-half more. («•) Taking, for example, one of the four congested' 
In 1841 Leitrim’s population was 155,297, i.e., 16,895 counties mentioned— Donegal— the cash paid to the sea 
more than double its present. Neither Kerry nor fishermen in 1905 totals £79,688 (Particulars). Besides 
Mayo nor Donegal, three counties which may rank this sum hundreds were earned at the Congested Dis- 
with Leitrim in point of congestion, has lost as high tricts Board’s six curing stations, by carting and 
as 50 per cent. ; this is over 55 per cent. marketing, etc., so that the total value of the industry 

In 1891, the first year of the Congested Districts to this one county cannot fall far short of £100,000 
Board’s existence, Leitrim’s population was 78,618, If one reckons the inland fisheries this should be 
and its rateable valuation £136,603. Consequently, doubled. Indeed so important is it that according to 
according to the rough and ready mode of selection the “ Report of the Sea and Inland Fisheries in Ire- 
adopted by the Board, all Leitrim might have been land” for 1905 — the latest issued — (p. 33), since the 
almost bodily scheduled as “ congested.” How it then salmon and winter herring fishery began in' the Rosses 
stood in reference to the other congested counties district, N. Glenties, there has been no emigration, 
(omitting Clare) will be seen from the following table Mainly to benefit the fishery at this particular point 
A. How it now compares with them may be seen of the Donegal coast the Government constructed a 

from Table B, p. 2. It will be there noticed that railway — that from Letterkenny to Burtonport at a 

though this county seems to be increasing in wealth, cos{; of £318,270 (of which Donegal contributed 
Die appearance is but fictitious, and is due to Leitrim’s £5,000). In 1900-1 in the Rosses, £16,702 was paid 
very great loss of population between 1891 and 1901, to the 1.549 fishermen and £3,536 to the 575 persons 
—much the heaviest loss from any of the congested engaged in curing. This would imply that a very 
counties — coupled with an arbitrary increase of valu- large part of the population are participating in the 
ation. This drain of population continues in its full benefits of the industry. 

force. Leitrim will soon be comparatively a desert (6.) Another industry which, in the words of the 
and Blue Books will prove it wealthy. last Congested Districts Report, “ adds appreciably tc 

as it is, 38 of its 78 electoral divisions are scheduled the means of subsistence ” is kelp-burning’. Kelp 
as congested, i.e., practically one half of it. The oc- merely dried was sold for £1 10s. per ton and burnt 
eupxers of the unincluded portions are about equally kelp at from £3 10s. to £4 10s. per ton. Many 
poor, in some cases poorer. But the electoral divisions families obtained from £10 to £12 each. Leitrim is 
were excluded in some cases, as in that of Scramore practically a non-maritime county, and has neither 
(JJromahaxr) and Belhavel (Killarga), because owing of these sources of income, 
to wholesale “ clearances ” the populations were small ; 


the people live on the mountain outskirts to where 
they were expelled ; in other cases, as in Drumkeeran 
and Ballinamore, they included little towns and 
the total valuations were in consequence high ; and in 
other instances, as in Cloonlougher and Lurganboy, 
because they contained the residences of gentlemen 
which brought about the same results. 


Comity. 

Population, 

Valuation, 

1891. 

Valuation 
per head. 
1891. 


78,018 

£ 

136,603 

£ «. d. 
1 14 0 

Mayo, 

213,084 

311,818 

18 0 

Donegal, 

185,835 

296,303 

1 11 0 

Galway * 

197,753 

441,851 

2 4 0 

Kerry, 

179,186 

290,227 

1 12 0 

Sligo, 

98,013 

212,472 

2 3 0' 

Soscommon, . . 

114,397 

245,529 

2 2 0 


(B.) Within the County of Leitrim there are no 
public institutions of any kind or description, Work- 
houses excepted. + The Asylum is in Sligo, the Indus- 
trial Schools here and there. There is no high-class 
school in the county. Of the 9,728 pupils receiving 
education in 1901 only 13, as the Census shows, were 
receiving a “superior education,” although to be en- 
titled to be so classified all that was wanted was that 
they were being taught a foreign language. 

Summing up the county abstracts and adding to 
the total a small estimate for the drawback just men- 
tioned, it will be seen that the annual sum sent out 
of the county for payments, which in almost any 
county in Ireland would be spent in the county itself, 
amounts to fully £12,000. Putting to this the annual 
amount swamped by the Cavan and Leitrim Railway, 
the total dead loss to the county is about £16,000- 
(Particulars). This list is by no means exhaustive. 

(C.) A further loss is that practically all the- 
“ landlords,” the owners of house property in the little 
towns as well as the owners of land, are absentees. 
Take the town Manorhamilton for example. Basing 
the matter on the returns in Thom’s Directory, of the 
87 larger Leitrim landowners seven-eighths are non- 
resident, and between them take about £100,000-' 
annually out of the county. 


, Leaving out tlie " County of the town ” of Galway, 
r iv. v„ -i — orrect I should also except a small 

s extreme corner of the county and is therefore » 


From the point of view of. 

2 i 2 
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(D.) The emigration is the highest of any of the 
congested counties — 11 ’8 per cent, between 1891 and 
1901 (see Table 0). The loss in 1905— the latest re- 
turn available — 1'2 per cent., i.e., about 1,000 persons 
annually. + This represents an annual drain of at 
least £120,000 in cash, besides its other ill conse- 
quences. . . 

Small wonder they emigrate. The wa»es in Leitrim 
are on the lowest list of any county in Ireland. Put 
up your finger and you will get 100 men at 10s. or 
12s. a week. Railway milesmen get 13s. There was 
near me a vacancy lately, and in one day there were 
sixteen applications. 

(E.) We have no industry whatever but agriculture 
and its undeveloped bye-industries. 

Of. Donegal. — At Adara and Carrick annual value 
of home-spuns, helped by the Congested Districts 
Board, is about £7,000 (Ninth Report, p. 41). Shirt- 
making in the North, carpet-making in Killybegs, 
lace-making, etc. We have never had a chance. 

(F.) The whole economic edifice of Leitrim rests 
upon the farmer. There are in the county 13,151 
farmers. Of their holdings — 

3,421 are at or under £4 valuation ; 

6,188 between that and at or under £10. 

Put in another way — 

73 per cent, of the farms are at or under £10 
valuation ; 

83 per cent, are at or under £15 valuation. 

This implies that about 83 per cent, of the hold- 
ings are uneconomic. 

(G.) The county is not good for agriculture. The 
soil is cold, stiff, and retentive. I have seen land 
drained perfectly and yet water lodged over the very 
drains for days. Rushes may be seen growing 
luxuriantly along the roadsides where it is drained as 
well as could be. Not more than 30 per cent, of the 
land of the county could be classed as fair ; the rest is 
miserably bad. It is from the millstone grits mainly. 
Soil of that origin is hard to labour. As it is reten- 
tive a man cannot after rain work on it properly for 
two or three days — he would be making mortar. Of 
rain we have a superabundance. The land is very 
hilly. This too both renders it more laborious to work 
and causes the easier washing away of its fertility 
into the streams and rivers. 

Hence (a) cost of producing crop greater than in a 
lively, loamy soil; (b) they are driven to the peaty 
loams for their crops. These produce bad cropB, but 
it_ is the best can be done. Hence anything like 
“ intensive culture ” is out of the question, and this 
means of curing congestion must be largely discounted. 

We are living on credit, and on the returns from 
America. Our incomes are microscopic in their small- 


( Tables of Incomes of Average Farmers). 

(H.) As to the Workhouses — our sole public insti- 
tutions — not all of them are situated in the county. 
Eighteen of our seventy-eight electoral divisions (i.e., 
almost one-fourth of the county) are included in two 
Unions. Bawnboy and Ballyshannon, whose head- 
quarters are outside the county— a further drain. 
Moreover, the Union at Carrick-on-Shannon is astride 
the Shannon and is as much a Roscommon as a 
Leitrim institution. 

Summary. 


These figures suggest and, I submit, establish that 
the whole county needs special treatment. It is rush- 
ing to bankniptcy. 

It has a dearth of representative, fully educated 
men, and a total absence of influential men. Its 
people are too proud to be clamorous about poverty 
or to be exposing their sores to the world. Hence 
they have been long suffering unseen. (Instances). 

Had we a poor man’s University, such a University, 
for instance, as Edinburgh or Aberdeen, there would 
be no lack of thoroughly equipped laymen to act 
as leaders in thought and action. As it is, Clergymen, 
Ministers in the North, Catholic Priests in the Weft 
and South, are constrained to step outside their 
exact sphere of duties, and do work in economy and 
politics for which they cannot be expected to have 
any special tastes or natural aptitudes. With plea- 
sure they would hand over those burdens to others. 
With a University, too, another result would follow 
that brilliant young fellows — I know many of them— 
would not waste talents that might be of vast benefit 
to the State as well as to themselves. 

II. 

“ Operation of Acts dealing with congestion in Ireland 
and the working of the Congested Districts 
Board ” — In Leitrim. 

I beg to submit a Table gathered from the last 
Census returns. Its object is to show how Leitrim 
stands relatively to the other districts entrusted to 
the care of the Congested Districts Board. 

I also venture to put in evidence a Table which will 
facilitate a comparison between the non-congested and 
the congested halves of the county. 

From the Reports of the Board and particularly 
from its last I shall undertake to show that, compara- 
tively to other counties and almost absolutely, this 
county has been completely ignored and neglected. 
The little that the Board has done in Leitrim is ex- 
cellent of its kind — (Particulars). The complaint is 
that it has been so very little and that as a relief to 
congestion it is worthless. The accompanying Pam- 
phlet—“ Pioneer Lectures ’’—compiled by the witness 
will indicate some of its work. 


Table B. 



Leitrim has at least half-a-dozen special disad- 
vantages : — 

(1.) No Fisheries ; (2.) No Public Institutions of 
any kind or description, not even a gaol ; (3.) Double 
or treble the average amount of absenteeism ; (4.) A 
total absence of Industries; (5.) An unusual amount 
of uneconomic holdings; (6.) Extremely poor soil 
Translating some of these drawbacks into figures 
which have been shown to be justified : — 

£ 

(1.) Annual drain of Public Institutions, . 16,000 

(2.) „ „ Absenteeism, . . 100,000 

(3.) ,, Emigration, . . 120,000 

Total Annual Drain, . £236,000 

intn be 5,° te< b are solely valuations of land and houses. Neither fisheries nor anVother sources’ of Income are ta 

t . hls - K unty 8 valuation works out in this Table at about 26s. per head, Sligo’s at about 25*. a d., i 
UeT^nUon ed f^lt is' no t (he* ease* B ' 8ht ' 8eems t0 indlcat# tl,at Uvh >* 18 easier ln a congested area In Leitrim than in one in the other co 
tin 1906 1,005 persons from Leitrim emigrated. 



Population, 

Loss, 

Valuation,® 


1891. 

1901. 

& 

1891. 

1901 

Congested Leitrim, 

05,240 

30,955 

12-1 

46,952 

47,213 

Non-Congested Lei- 
trim. 

43,378 

38,388 

10-7 

89,651 

90,770 

All Leitrim, 

78,018 

*•■« 

11-8 

136,603 

137,983 
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These two tables make clear (a) that Leitrim s con- 
gested population is going down more rapidly than 
that of any other county entrusted to the Board , 
•md that (b) it is the scheduled portion of this county 
that is more rapidly disappearing. In the congested 
electoral division in which the writer has been living 
— Killarga— ' the decrease in the ten years was over 
19 per cent., as far as I could make out the highest 
in Ireland. , . 

This of itself points to the Board s neglect. 

The above tables further suggest a principle which 
in equity should have been, it is submitted, a guiding 
principle of the Congested Districts Board. 1891 was 
the year the Board took up work. The ratio of 
Leitrim’s congested population to that of the total 
area which it was given in charge will be found to be 
as 1 is to 15 '5. Consequently of every £15 10s. en- 
trusted to the Board £1 was intended for this county. 

Taking scheduled areas as the basis of comparison 
the total -.lumber of congested electoral divisions is 
428. Of these, Leitrim has 38. 


Table (a) — F ishery Schemes (15th Report). appbnbuc 


Expenditure j Expenditure 
all Ireland. I Leitrim. 


(1) Fishery Schemes <p. 53), 


in Barrelmaktng, 


1899-1006. 

) Boatbuilding (p. a*i+, • • ; 

Instruction in Boatbuilding 
1891-1899 (p. 54). 

Instruction in Boatbuilding I 


(4) Steamer and Steamer Servicei 

(p. 55). 

(5) Marine Works} <pp. 83-88), . 


Consequently Leitrim was entitled to one-eleventh 
the entire funds, time, and attention of the Board. 
For every £10 spent elsewhere there should have been 
£1 spent in Leitrim. The mere spending of money, 
it is to be remarked, is of small moment compared 
to tho Board’s time, thought, and wise guidance, of 
which it is the index. Putting these relative claims 
in a convenient form : — 

Table D. 


i 

Total 

for 

Leitrim.! 

Total 

for all Ireland, 
Leitrim included. 

(0 ) Scheduled Congested Districts, 

38 

428 

Claims on FundB, Time, and 

£1 j 

£11 

(6) Population of Congested Districts, 

35,240 

547,310 

Consequent claim on Funds. 



Time and Attention, 

£1 

£15 10s. 


This is a large sum. We do not fall into the mis- 
take of assuming there have been from it or from 
other outlays no refunds. The tables of receipts are 
there and testify to these returns all along. ihe 
steamer, v.g. whose maintenance cost £3,130, paid 
back to the Board £45 (App. L, p. 36) 5 *> ° E the 
first four items in this table. But this £344,000 is 
also an index which cannot be discounted, to the care 
and guidance of the Board. It seems not unreason- 
able to hope that on the non-maritime counties there 
will be bestowed a compensating amount both of 
attention and of help. We go on to test this. 

The fifteen Reports of the Board contain the full 
record of its work. From the fifteenth or last issued 
alone shall I quote. Besides detailing by themselves 
the Board’s operations for 1905-6, it sums up all the 
work done since 1891, 1905-6 included. No later re- 
turn is yet available to the public. 

The Board’s great work is migration and enlarge- 
ment of holdings. The following table will make 
clear how far it has been carried out in this county. 


The Board’s Reports will tell quite a different story. 

I beg to summarize them. 

At the outset, however, one is prompted to think 
that perhaps the action of the Board is cramped by 
certain counties having paramount rights to its in- 
come. This is not the case. Its principle endowment 
is £41,250 per annum. This represents the interest 
at 2| per cent, on £1,500,000 of the Irish Church 
Surplus. The main endowment of a similar Board 
for Scotland, it may be remarked, is £20,000 a year. 
But this £20,000 comes directly out of the Imperial 
Treasury. , 

Now, 'as to this Irish Church Surplus, each county 
has upon it a definite claim. This the Board itself 
explains (9th Report, pp. 7 and 8). The definite 
claim on this £41,250 (the annual interest) one can 
infer from this reference works out so that Leitrim 
is entitled from it to £2,639 per annum. 

As to the other two items of the Fixed Income, the 
Parliamentary Grant of £25,000 and the Inland De- 
velopment Grant of £20,000, these are sums en- 
trusted to the Board for the impartial benefit of the 
half million people throughout Ireland placed under 
its care. . , , , , 

The only case come across of particular fundst 
being “ earmarked ” for particular districts is 
that of the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund balance 
of £43,035. This, in 1874, was handed over m trust 
to the Commissioners of Public Works. Among the 
particular purposes for which this respectable sum 
was held in trust “instruction in, and the promotion 
of agricultural science” in certain Irish counties 
including Leitrim, is specifically mentioned. In 1891 
this balance was passed on to the Congested Districts 
Board. Will it be credited that Leitrim’s claim was 
denied it and that a county which had no lien on it 
reaped the main benefits of agricultural instruction 
and of this trust money? Yet so much can be 
gathered from the Board’s Reports. 


Table (5)— Migration, &c. 


Ireland. 

Leitrim 

included. 


Claim on Funds, Ac. 


(1) Number of Estates purchased ly 
_0.D.B. (p.^8). 


(2) Number 0 ? Acres purchased (p. 8), 

(3) Total amount of purchase money 

(4) Purchases agreed upon, (1905-6), 

(5) Improvement of Estates (p. 43), 

(6) Purchase of Tenants’ interests 

(p. 11 ) (utilized to relieve con- 
gestion). , . . 

(7) Number of Acres purchased 


tenants (p. 11 ). , , . 

(8) Compensation intended for tenants 

in 1906-7 served with notices to 
quit (p. 12 ) (vacated farms to be 
utilized for same purpose). 

(9) Outlay in respect of erection of 

houses for migrants (p. 13). 

(10) Lung Elver Drainage, . . 

.11) Number of new, enlarged, end re- 
arranged holdings (p. 117), 


263,175 

£1,220,185 


£850 

0 

£131 


Not only, as we here see, has practically nothing 
been done for this county under this most important 
head, but nothing further can be doneor attempted 
This is an easy inference from published facts. The 
Board cannot afford for tlie fnture to deal with more 
than £140,000 of property each year (15th Report, p. 
9) Now, according to the Estates Commissioners last 
report (p. xsdi.) “Bequests” for the purchase of 
estates (none of which are m Leitrim) have been 
issued to the Commissioners to the amount of 
£975,211. Of these, eleven have been purchased 


• Sligo’s twenty congested districts excepted. 
Donations excepted, vide Fifth Report, " 4 
: Return *--*’*• *- 0 ' 

5 Add to f --- . 

Board gave out of Its own funds a grant 
Government gave a free grant *' ' 


They were, of course, all allocated as hud been desired by the donors. 


un°of B BoatB built to Ireland T°^) P work out It m'e^iJ^t^'from the Treasury (vide 5th Report, p. 25). The 

make the M1W ° y fr ° m T>Cme<t ‘ l1 We89 


>f £115,000. 
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%,% rZ S \ 0f ? .£200,000. There remains 

i/75,000 to be dealt with, together with whatever 
purchases may have been “requested” since. It will 
take six years to obtain cash to complete these trans- 
actions. Nothing more can be done. 

As things are at present the Board has but four 
3 ears longer of existence. Consequently, its possible 
usefulness to Leitrim on this score is at an end. It 
practically never began to be useful. The paragraph 
a.othe foot of page 10 (last Report) suggests that it is 
not even anxious to be of use as far as this, its most 
important work, is concerned. 


Table (c) 

— Agricultural Schemes. 

— 

Total 

Expenditure, 
i 1891-1903. 

Expenditure in Leitrim. 
, 1891-1903. 

(1) Horses Asses, and 
Stud Farm (p. 51). 

£ s. d. 
1 09,215 5 11 

I 

1 One horse always, except in 



two, one donkey half or the 
1 time, two the remainder 

(2) Cattle (p. 51), . . 

| 34,463 1 4 

Appendices). 

(3) Sheep (p. 51), .. 

5.C82 11 0 

{vide 13th Report, p. 0).) 

(4) Swine (p. 52), . . 

, 1,831 14 4 

1 One during nine years ; two 
1 during three years (vide 
! 13th Report, p. 9). 

Mainly four or five flocks of 
twenty fowl each, and two 
or three of ducks for four or 
live yeaTS. 

(5) Poultry, Poultry 
Depot (Donegal) 
and Fresh Egg , 
Trade (p. 62). 1 

,1) Example Holdings 1 
_ (p. 53). 

(7) Agricultural In- 
struction (p. 52). 1 

(8) Agricultural In- 

spection Ac. (p. i 
52). ! 

7,522 1 4 

3,110 0 0 , 

5,268 0 0 i 
0,303 0 0 ! 

0 (An Instructor several times 
refused). 

Cost of visiting the horse, 
the pig, the donkey, and 
the ducks, &c. , on ce or twice 


U0) Swinford Union : 
Gardening,: 
Planting, and 


These are the main items. In the omitted ones this 
county s participation is equally insignificant, I may 
say indeed, ridiculous. Going through the Appendices, 
from App. VIII. to App. XV. the name of Leitrim 
almost never occurs. From App. XV. to XX. it 
actually does not occur even once. The very long 
App. XVIII of six pages, for instance, is wholly 
to Donegal > the succeeding one concerns 
5 a y° Galwa .V- App. XX. is divided fairly 
impartially between them. App. XXL details two 
special kinds of grants. The first half deals with 
Wor H and ™ see (p. 88) that a total of 
±<oo,o2 6 was bestowed on them out of the Board’s 
funds. Leitrim neither obtained no>r,, I think, 
claimed a penny. Naturally it is to be expected that 
when we go on to Inland Works the Board will make 
up for its not sharing to the extent of a farthine 
m any benefit in the Marine Works. Let us see. 

Table (cl)— Inland Works (pp. 88-95). 


— 

| Number of 
Congested 
El. Divisions. 

1 Amount 

1 expended. 

Donegal, . . 

89 

£ 

27,489 

Ma y°’ 

92 

16,193 

Leitrim, . . 

Five other Counties, 

209 

1,896 

21,935 

Total expenditure to 
31st March, 1906. . . 

~ j 

67,513 


£8,995, almost five times as much as in ti 
wh°le of this county. Donegal and Mayo couple, I 
together have appropriated to themselves a LIa 
deal more than one half the total lame 
voted by the Board for Inland Works. I n the cT" 
of Marine Works they were a little more generous 
to the counties equally with them entitled to tl,! 
Boards’ care. Donegal took only £14,500, Have 1 , ! 
£10,403. Sligo, or l-afcher maiily i iSw 
island off the Sligo Coast, got a plltry £6® 5 
and the other maritime counties were, however J 
lowed subsidies about which they can, looking to' this 
head alone, scarcely reasonably complain. Leitrim i« 
be “ 4 ”‘> 

But if the two counties which have mainlv and 
almost exclusively benefited by the Board ha™ 
here shown some consideration for others, doubt 
less their liberality will be soon rewarded. On 
July 1st, 1902, Mr. Wyndham introduced 
Bill to provide for the construction and im 
provement of fislung harbours and for assisting the 
coasting trade, etc. A free grant of £100,000 was set 
aside, coupled, however, with the “self-help” con- 
dition of U per cent, on this amount for four years 
or in all £6,000. There is a familiar ring about the 
proportion in this condition. The amount of money 
nf f th r 5 £10 °>°9°' alread 7 expended (out 

I ?f h fishm S harbours, is enormous, 
c w 0f a . ssistance g^en to Leitrim for any 
puipose whatever is practically zero. It is worse thin 
nothing as will te sfin wh™ J we a" 

way-making (vide p. 11 ). au 

Table (e.) Industrial Schemes (pp. 53-54) 

,, to 31 si March, 1906. 

Mayo : ’ ^ 

Grants a ^ erieen Factory ' Captation 
(2.) Building Grants,’ 1 4 ’™ 

| ted £z»“* d Cmo " : s 

f’ ( Kiltimagh Industries „ ” ' '}f 7 

(7) 1 Kiltimn fh ? eC j U, * Ca } § ob ° o1 ( 1899 )> 1.604 

)„< 'RRwniagh Technical School (1897), 

(8.) Belmullet Weaving Industry, &c., Sic., 91 

Donegal : 

T R , ' i n d , Industry (up to 1899), 
yshannon Factory, 

“ Grlenbeigh Rug-making, 

> 1 V, I' Donegal Industries, Grants, 

5? } ybe es and Kilcar Factories, 

(If- ) KiUybegs Grant, 
ifi Carpet Factories, ' 

(16.) Milford Weaving Industry, 

Leitrim : 

<17 '* iZrf * 0“P™t>r Classes, foul 

te MS: d * js * «*> * 

Galway, Ac. 

(18), (19), &c. 

Total expenditure to 31st March, 1906, £ 55^9 
Table (/.) - Parish Committees’ Grants. 


407 

2,799 

120 

800 

2,129 


vve mus see mat Leitrim again has had hardlv a 
look in. On a single Inland Work, Gweebarra in the 
enterprising county of Donegal, there has beei spent 
* That the Asparagus Culture took place in Swinford T 


County. 

Number 

Scheduled 

•Electoral 

Divisions. 

Net amount 
of Grant 
„ to 
3l8t March, 
1905. 

sanctioned 
/"•for . i 
1905-0. 

Mayo, 


& 

£ 


Sum previous 

3,950 

Donegal, 

Leitrim, 

80 

2,360 

720 

1,980 

Other five Counties, 

209 

7,078 

4,265 


<28 

28,930 

11,246 


in sent to ties rew.ty. ” : w “' “ “> Sw™, »»• or .tt In As ?£” I £e”S .{Jj'ff.'jAiSS'n 
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III. 

The working ... of the Land Commission 

under these Acts" in Leitrim. 

Up to the close of the compilation of the last pub- 
lished report of the Land Commission 3,855 Leitrim 
farmers out of its 13,151 would appear to have bought 
out, owning 82,844 acres out of its gross total of 
392,381 acres. Result— a stereotyping of congestion. 

The writer’s firm conviction is that under present 
circumstances in the face of the strong and growing 
foreign competition, backed by genuinely paternal and 
not mere ruling Governments three fourths of the 
Leitrim farmers will be wiped out in the course of 
twenty or thirty years. Wiped out they would have 
been long ago but for American aid. Their sons and 
daughters practically sell themselves to slavery to 
keep the roofs over their parents' heads. It is they 
anti not the land that paid the bills and paid the 
rent. And the pity of it is that those excellent young 
fellows wreck whatever chances they may have of a 
career or of independence for themselves in their 
Efforts for their parents and younger brothers. The most 
enterprising go. Many oE them succeed beyond the 
dreams of ambition— in America and Australia. (In- 
stances, Sweeney of Buffalo ; O’Connor of Leitrim). 
The wastrels stop at home. The unfitted survive, and 
the race, declines. If this be so, it can scarcely add 
to the credit or to the strength of our Government 
that under a foreign Government alone can the best 
of us find our opportunities, or make off the means 
of merely existing in decency. In Leitrim we have 
had no beneficent landlords. The best we know are 
at best speculators, and their own agents never saw 
the face of some of them. We have had some who 
were as bad as the laws allowed them. Their sole 
rent-fixing principle was the railway one, “ as much 
as the tenant could bear,” all his extraneous sources 
of income ferreted out by the ubiquitous bailiff. This 
principle they endeavoured to import into the Land 
Courts. (Example). We had the landlord who raised 
the rent when he saw a neat cottage — small wonder 
we have grown accustomed to dirt. We had scarcely 
a landlord who did not evict when a man showed 
becoming independence. The law allowed the con- 
fiscation of improvements. Men, like all living 
things, adapt themselves to their surroundings. Not 
surprising if there should be a dash of thriftlessness 
and hopelessness in the generation that is passing 
away, and that perhaps it is still telling on the pre- 
sent. Small wonder that the standard of domestic 
comforts is rather low. 

The i-adical mistake about the laws seems to have 
been that while they suited England, they were utterly 
unsuited to Ireland. It is so with all British made 
laws. If they do not suit us so much the. worse for 
us. Protection, all along the line (dual owner- 
ship once abolished) would have been our salvation. 
It would have also been a boon to English agricul- 
turists (v. Report of 'Commission on Agricultural 
Depression). But it would not commend itself to 
Englishmen generally. Hence we must put up with 
things as they are, and try to make the best of them. 

The more recent sales have helped to stereotype con- 
gestion. They are too high. The first nineteen 
County Leitrim estates sold under the Act of 1885 
were obtained at 16'1 years’ purchase. The first five 
under the 1903 Act at 21 years’ purchase. Contrast 
price of the Board’s Leitrim pigmy estate at Kil- 
gariff (the sole Leitrim purchasing it has done), 207 
acres (out of 263,175 purchased), at 11£ years’ pur- 
chase, with the price of the MacTeman Estate, also 
in a congested district (Garvagh), for which the 
tenants paid 221, and 24^ years’ purchase. .Some 
years before 1903 the last-mentioned estate was ar- 
ranged for at 18 years’ purchase. The Land Com- 
mission came, inspected it, and declined approval. 
The Armstrong Estate which shares part of one town- 
land with it was considered dear at 16 years’ pur- 
chase. It is much better land. 

Contrast the Townsend Estate, Drumkeeran, sold, I 
have been informed by the tenants, at 15 years’ pur- 
chase, with the Johnstone Estate, both coming round 
the sides of it and of exactly the same quality, at 
23 years’ purchase. Contrast the price of the Meehan 
Estate, Glenade, the land of which I well know, at 
17 years’ purchase with the Weir Estate, Killarga, 
under the 1903 r Act at 25g years’ purchase. The land 


of the former is a good deal better. Contrast sale 
price of Duke of Leinster’s Estate around Dublin with 
sale price of the Clement’s Estate about this little 
town 25 • 88 and 23 • 88 years’ purchase. 

In 90 per cent, of the agreements the year’s rent 
actually due was added to the purchase money. The 
option of this was a bait the tenants at onde jumped 
at. In many of the cases the option was not given. It 
was done, but, of course, no one objected. Hence in 
90 per cent of the cases the number of years’ purchase 
should be increased by one, where arrears were due by 
two or three. The seller’s bonus was proportionately 
inflated. He obtained his 12 per cent, not only on 
purchase money but on rent due and on arrears as 
well. I wonder if the framers of the 1903 Act ever 
contemplated such extra cleverness, or made any pro- 
vision for such contingencies. Are they really legal? 

It is to be noted (a) in all cases above given the 
12 per cent, bonus is to be added ; ( b ) that the above 
are not specially selected cases, but just the ones the 
witness knows of himself ; (c) that by the device of 
the higher price for tire second term judicial rents 
the benefits of the Fair Rent Courts have been an- 
nulled 5 (d) that in the bargaining were on the 

one side a body of men, helpless as sheep, who under- 
stood in a hazy way only the Ashbourne Act ; on the 
other, agents, honourable commercial men perhaps, 
selected for their astuteness and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every provision of the Land Acts and 
naturally feeling bound to do either extremely well 
for their principals, or to retard sale altogether. 

Why did the Leitrim tenants agree to exorbitant 
prices? 

Because (a) they are all financially hard pressed. 
The practical remission of the year’s rent actually due, 
coupled with the immediate reduction of four or five 
shillings in the pound (and for very many of them 
the equivalent wiping out of arrears) was too strong 
a temptation. They ‘ 1 cut the gad next the throat ” 
as their own phrase has it. Because (ft) they have 
been treated so mercilessly that they felt they were 
purchasing themselves out of practical slavery. It is 
not a price for land, it is a price for freedom. Be- 
cause (c) thus alone could they securely buy a chance 
of progress and of a reward for labour which would 
correspond with their exertions. Because (d) with 
their outlook not reaching beyond their furthest mar- 
ket towns they are unable to appreciate the fearful 
competition that is before them in the immediate 
future. The first grip of it is the very cause that is 
forcing them on to seek relief. And (e) because they 
still have hope and look forward to the arrival of a 
truly paternal Government that will run this country 
not in the almost exclusive interest of England, but 
of the country itself. 

For clearness’ sake I beg to put tubularly the con 
trasts I have just enumerated. 
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Table E. 


Act Of 1885. j 

1 Years. ! 

Act of .1903. 

Years. 

(1) Nineteen estates 

16-1(0) 

(1) Five estates, direct 

21 

(2) Meehan estate 

(about 8,000 

IT 

(2) Weir estate. 

25* 

(3) Townsend estate, 


(8) Johnston estate, . . 

23 

f Congested Dis- 

tricts Pigmy e9- 
(4)-J tate. 

Armstrong estate 
1 (Sweetwood). 

m 

16 

(4) M'Ternan estate 
(after rejection). 

21 and 
24* 

(5) Congested Districts 
Board (?) 2nd. (<f) 

0-7 

(3) Average of other 
estates in Congested 
Districts (on 2nd 
terms). 

23 

(nearly) 
25*3 (c) 

(6) Fox Estate (Drom- 
ahair). 

18 an 121 ; 

(6) Clements (H. J. B.) 
estate (Manor- 
hamilton). 

23-58 

and 

25-88 


N.B. To the right hand column is to be added in 90 per cent, o f 
the Agreements a further year for the rent actually due, and in about 
30 per cent of the cases a still further year’s rent for arrears. 

(o) Land Commission Report, 1906, p. 94. 

(6) Land Commission Report, 1906, p. 126. 

(c) Estates Commissioners' last Report 
(<fi Estates Commissioners' last Report, p. 104. 
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On this table I beg to make the following remarks : 
(A.) To all the estates in the right-hand column 
the following paragraph in the Report of the Estates 
Commissioners, p. VII., applies: — 

“ The rent is in fact not wholly paid from the 
produce of the land, but from the wages of labour, 
or money received from relatives in America or 
elsewhere. It is open to doubt whether a reduc- 
tion of 25i per cent, on the second term judicial 
rents fixed for only fifteen years affords the State 
adequate security for the payment of purchase 
annuities on this basis for 68£ years. [It will be 
soon 75 years]. In such cases the land itself does 
not produce the rent or the annuity, and, although 
the rent may be well secured for a short period of 
fifteen years, it is evident that for a long period 
such as 68g years, there is no guarantee that the 
existing conditions will continue. There is no 
certainty that the assistance from outside sources 
will continue, and, if the holding comes into the 
hands of an occupier who does not or is not able 
to supplement the return from the holding by 
other means, there can be no security for an 
annuity which is not produced out of the land 
itself. The fact that large prices are often ob- 
tained for the right to occupy such holdings is 
not a proper or a safe basis for an estimate of 
security. These prices are due to local causes or 
the land hunger which the land legislation of 
recent years is intended to discount, both in the 
fixing of fair rents and in estimating the security 
for purchase advances.” 

We fail, for instance, to see the security on the ten 
Leitrim farms congested of an average valuation of 
£4 10s. each tabulated in the Estates Commissioners’ 
Report, as sanctioned at 25‘6 years’ purchase. Such 
sales must intensify the difficulty of the problem 
before the Commission. The very work of the Com- 
mission itself will but tie faster the Gordian knot. 
The more carefully it is executed the onoTe inextric- 
able it becomes. The sole possible means of unloosing 
it is — compulsion. Compulsory purchase at fair 

valuation, this alone will cut through it. Bargains 
already made should be subject to revision. 

Eor the last three Christmases the Money Order 
Office at Drumkeeran had to stop payment. Despite 
the greatest foresight and unlimited credit it was 
broken. 

(“Statist" Articles — Details .) 

(B.) In the probable enough event of the cottiers 
being unable to meet their instalments to the Govern- 
ment the obligation devolves on the county. The 
County Council should therefore have been made ac- 
quainted with the terms, and granted the power to 
veto the bargain. Of. Kildare, Longford, Leitrim, 
(£522 docked). 

(C.) As to No. 6 in the table, the largest transaction 
in this neighbourhood, I wish to give details. 

This estate was formerly Lord Leitrim’s and sur- 
rounds this town. It is the second largest estate in 
the county — 20,250 acres, and comprises 333 holdings. 
The higher rate of purchase was for “ town parks ” 
and first term tenants. The “ town ” has a popula- 
tion of 871 (last Census). Proximity to it has no 
special advantage. This is evidenced by the fact that 
on a particular contract perfected after tender the 
“ town park ” farmer is getting a lower price (4g d. 
per gallon) for milk than three other farmers living 
two or three miles off (5id.). The “town parks” 
were rented at very high figures. They were con- 
stituted by the much-talked of Lord Leitrim present- 
ing a document to the owner and commanding him 
to sign or give up his land. This was about thirty 
years ago. The increased rent much depended on his 
whim at the moment, but was always respectable. 
That " rack ” rent was never reduced. That was the 
“ fair ” rent on the basis of which the 25'88 years’ 
bargain was made. A moment before signing to pur- 
chase the tenant wrote his name on some document or 
ether stating that tins was his “ fair ” rent or pur- 
chase rent. Some of the “ town parks ” are over a 
mile from the town of Manorhamilton with its 871 
inhabitants. Some of them, to my knowledge, are 
reclaimed bogs, reclaimed by the tenants’ industry. 

However, perhaps all this is strictly legal. Later it 
will render congestion more Congested. 

Again, first term tenants who were entitled to have 
a second term fixed obtained a reduction of 2s. 6 d. 


in the pound, and then bought at 25 -88 years’ pur- 
chase. Second term tenants 23’89 years’ purchase. 
Besides this a half year’s rent due to the 1st Novem- 
ber, 1905, was added to the purchase money in every 
ease. They jumped at this and did not analyse terms. 
Where there was a year’s arrears half a year’s rent 
was added to the purchase, where more a full year’s. 
In the case of one evicted tenant (M’Morrow, of 
Brackeymore) the supplement was two years’ rent. 
There were a great many non- judicial tenants. In 
these cases an agreement which may be fairly de- 
scribed, I think, as “bogus” was entered into fixing 
the “ fair ” rent at the old rent. The advances made 
on this “fair” rent were so brought within the zones 
and inspection shut off. 

N.B. — The landlord got besides bonus his 3j per 
cent, on the arrears pending the advance. 

The same principles were carried out in the Phibbs 
estate — the purchase money, £5,629, included £171 
arrears — and, I presume, on all others. I do not know 
the Act well enough to say are they in contravention 
to it. If not the Act seems very comprehensive and 
very favourable to the seller. If it be, the transae- 
tions will go to support my contention for compulsory 
purchase. In either case the chronic congestion of the 
county has been confirmed. 

(D.) The rent is a small item? 'Certainly in the 
eyes of a man with a £500 income. Certainly not to 
the average Leitrim farmer with his £15 or £16 in- 
come (Details). When the little pig or the little calf 
is sold the baker and the candlestick maker have to be 
paid their bills out of the proceeds. 

There are no butcher’s bills. If the little calf 
sickens and the “cow-doctor” (not a single veteri- 
nary surgeon have we residing in the county) fails to 
diagnose the case and quack him round to health, 
the old cow has to go, and the little children have to 
subsist on Indian meal and black tea through the 
winter and spring till another calf arrives. The 
neighbours will bring them a drop of milk at set 
times, for the poor are very good to the very poor. 
When the calf is growing strong the children begin 
to know again the taste of milk. 

All this is exaggeration? Decidedly not. I know 
dozens of families to whom the description exactly 
applies. Their next door neighbour may not know of 
it— -we are a proud people. The priest does. I know 
intimately a family, v.g., of eight or nine whose most 
luxurious fare frequently for months and months at 
a time was potatoes and salt. I often sat down with 
them and amused myself with the children— most in- 
telligent children. They are now, thank Goodness 
(little thanks to the Government) able to have oc- 
casionally a rasher of bacon. The eldest sons are in 
America and “doing well." This phrase is a Leitrim 
synonym for writing often and sandwiching the pages 
of the letter with a fat money order every time. The 
first “passage” was sent from beyond. The whole 
is typical. The father in all his straits never 
failed to meet at least calls of honour. His credit 
was good; his assets his children and their careful 
bringing up. He would be described as one of the 
most respectable men in the parish. It is balderdash 
to talk of “self-help” or lack of initiative in such 
cases. The essential thing is to keep alive. Specu- 
lating and. experimenting on new lines might lead up 
to the disaster of disasters — exposure of poverty or the 
Workhouse. They can take no chances. 

(E.) The difference between 4s. in the £ reduction 
(24£ years’ purchase) and 8s. (18 A years’ purchase) is 
of little consequence in a £5 holding (the average for 
County Leitrim) ? If the average farm is worth 
£3 12s.. Id. it is also worth £4 15s. 6 d. a year ? 

This is the auctioneer's principle, and on the faith 
of it many an old cow that was not worth a £5 note 
found herself to her surprise a canting off at £10 or 
£12. The subtlety of this Eastern fallacy deceived 
even old Horace, and he was no fool. And it is in 
the mouths of men who preach thrift at us and de- 
nounce our improvidence ! 

^•) The writer is a thorough partisan ? 

He belongs to no political society, and never did. 
He never stood on a public platform. He never read 
a speedi or an article on the land question in his 
life. He deliberately avoided the whole land purchase 
question until a few weeks ago, having accepted the 
nomination of the County Council to appear before 
this Commission, he felt obliged to look into it. He 
began the study of it by trying to get rid of any 
possible bias for the tenant, if he had it. He unfor- 
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tnnately knows less about it than, any priest with 
whom he is acquainted. He has given most of the 
time he could spare in the exceptionally busy interval 
to finding out the truth. He has confidence in the 
accuracy of every statement he has made, but is quite 
ready to withdraw anything which may be shown to 
be wrong. For what may be wrong he accepts full 
personal responsibility, as the County Council has 
given him no directions. He is convinced, however, 
he is expressing their opinions. 

One thing suggested by the above paragraph your 
armchair economists seldom or never take into account, 
and that is accidents. All their theories run 
smoothly as a new bicycle, with never a hitch. With 
their lack of capital, the sickening of a cow or the 
death of a heifer is a disaster that tells on farmers for 
years. I have seen the tears dropping from a strong 
man’s eyes as he placed a little lap of hay under a 

dying cow’s head. John R., v.g., of , Drum- 

keeran, lost thirteen beasts inside of the last four 
years. He has now no cattle, and 17s. 6 d. is the 
highest he can get for the grazing of a two-year-old 
heifer. With the people hunger is often the cause of 
their disease. They bear it like heroes. I have been 
assured by the Resident Dispensary Doctor, and am 
allowed to make use of it, that of his bills £4 out of 
every £5 comes from America. The old people in 
their greatest straits are not neglected by their affec- 
tionate children. After a life of misery and hard- 

S they try to provide for them every aid and some 
3 comfort in their declining years. The old grand- 
father in the corner is the pensioner of the family in 
America. The heartbreak of it is that he has so often 
to share his remittances, which would smooth his way 
to the grave, with his ill-clad and sometimes starving 
grandchildren. 


“ Wliat lands are most conveniently situated for the 
relief of congestion ?” 

Table F. — Leitrim Lands. 

Acres. Acres. 


Class I, 
Class XL, 
Class HI, 


("Under "Water, . . . 22,481 
. ' Hoads, .... 17,891 
an Plantations (1902), . 2 923 

' i Marsh 4.M5 

. < Mountain, . . • 30 423 

(.Bog 22.229 

I Under Crops (1906), . 79,143 
* ( Pasture, . . • 213,314 


| 43,267 

j- 56,657 
} 292,457 


Total Area of Leitrim, . , ■ 392,381 


The problem presented is to make out of this a 
means of decent livelihood for the 13,151 farmers of 
Leitrim. As already shown 83 per cent, of them are 
managing to keep body and soul together on unecono- 
mic holdings. Agriculture is our exclusive industry, 
and the basis of the whole economic edifice. 

The acres in Class I. may be passed over, though 
they in reality contain the possibilities of two or 
three important sources of income". 

(A.) In Class II. much of the "Marsh” could be 
drained and thereby holdings enlarged. Nothing has, 
as far as I am aware, been as yet done in this way 
in Leitrim. It is imperatively needed. By drainage, 
too, a vast quantity of the best land in the county 
could be improved. ‘The Bonet, for instance, is a most 
uncertain river, about fifteen miles in length, r unn ing 
through North Leitrim. Meadow lands are all along 
its banks. Once every five or six years green crops 
and hay by the thousand tons are ruined along its 
course. No amount of foresight can guard against 
the disaster. An outlay, small in comparison to the 
damage and risk, the blasting of rock obstruction at 
CorrigencaT bridge, would, it Is said, reduce to 
almost vanishing point the chance of flooding. The 
first few miles of the Bonet’ s course is through a 
scheduled district, Glenaniff. - 

Again, at Drumkeeran, a river, part of which runs 
along a congested district, could be improved at no 
great expense to enormous comparative advantage. 
The whole lake of Belhavel, the highest water in Ire- 


land, could be dried up by an easy engineering work. 
The Congested Districts Board cut a way to the sea 
for a lake, Kincassalagh, near Burtonport, and sc 
drained a considerable area. But that was in Done- 
gal. In Leitrim, from a scheduled district, a request 
for assistance for a particular drainage scheme was 
sent to the Board and repeated periodically every 
six months. The reply was received after a couple of 
years. The particular officials were overworked else- 
where. (The correspondence). The latest courteous 
letter on the matter, dated 27th September, 1906, 
would indicate that the Board will begin to seriously 
consider the matter some half-a-dozen years after it 
has ceased to exist. 

(B.) The Mountain Land, a good portion of it, 
could be reclaimed. What was done once can be done 
again. A good deal of actually cultivated mountain 
land was exactly of the same class forty and fifty 
years ago. It was brought into cultivation by the 
farmers who were driven from the valleys. They dis- 
placed the moor fowl and turned the “keeb” and 
heather into grass lands. Sometimes, as at Scramore, 
the landowner wanted their acres to still further en- 
large his extended sheep walks. Sometimes, as at 
Belhavel, the humble cottage did not fit in with his 
cultured tastes on landscape gardening. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Dromahair, the magnificent scenery 
was in his ideas blotched by the peasants’ smokes. 
So has the valley of which Moore writes become a 
deserted hollow and now “ smiles ” as a rabbit warren. 
Sometimes, as at Glenfarne, the Lord of the Manor 
wanted their cornfields and their meadow lands to 
add to his demesne. So he made no more ado about 
it, but went and took them. They shifted. The 
thatched cottage in which they were reared and in 
which they were rearing their children was as much 
to them as Belhavel House or Glenfarne Hall to the 
wealthy occupiers, as much as Carton to the Duke of 
Leinster, or Hatfield House to Lord Salisbury. But 
it did not matter. They had to go. 

As an illustration, about forty years ago, John 
Travers, one of a score on the Montgomery property, 
was, with his young wife and a squad of children, 
thrown out of his home beside Belhavel lake just men- 
tioned. But as a special grace he was given about 
twenty acres of tussocks and heather on the top of 
Tullintowel — at a small rent ; to be quite exact, 17 
acres 1 rood 14 perches Irish, at £2. His previous 
improvements and those of his forefathers for a dozen 
generations were, of course, confiscated. He scooped 
out a new home literally in the bog bank. His wife 
could not stand it. She died. His cattle died ; they 
could not browse on heather. John raised crops in the 
peat about him, bringing the lime five miles in don- 
key panniers, and then carrying it on his back up 
two miles against the braes to manure it. His sons 
grew up, as might be expected, strong and hardy 
drudges. They soon had the land “in heart” and 
were fools enough to have a clean and an obviously 
comfortable home. The landlord, the same man, ob- 
served it when on a shooting excursion. Next gale 
day the rent was raised in proportion to the apparent 
comfort. It was doubled, and became £4. John has 
survived it all. He is now 75, “ hale and hearty,” 
and can appear to-morrow to testify that these are 
facts. He has bought out and is no longer afraid 
to speak the truth, nor to wear on Sundays a decent 
coat on his back His house and farm are now a 
pleasure to look at, his fields well fenced and well 
drained. He is ready, he tells me, to give points on 
the reclamation of grouse runs to anybody that comes 
along. He has done it, it can be done. Econo- 
mically? It would seem so. 

Of such as John Travers are three-fourths of our 
Leitrim congested peasants. On the Government 
which if it be traced to first causes, blighted and 
ruined their lives and the lives of their children, and, 
as far as could be done, lowered their character, de- 
volves a special claim to right their wrongs. They are 
poor, but their poverty is not to be laid at their own 
door. If a few of them are unthrifty and untidy and 
their homes cheerless and tasteless small wonder.* 
(Duties of a Bailiff). 


Appendix V 


wr otem uiy year sago 3 the Uriah cottier, of Us cheerless lot and of his deprivation of any incentives to industry in the following strain 

" If by extra exertion he doubled- the produce of his hit of land, or If he prudently abstained from producing mortals to eat It, his 
only gain would be that he would have more left to pay his landlord. Almost alone among mankind ttecottser is to this condiuon 
that he can be scarcely better or worse ofl by any act of his own. A situation more devoid of motives to either labour or self- 
conmmd imagination itself cannot conceive. The inducement, of free human beings are taken awp, those of a slave not substituted. 
He has nothing to ho pe or nothing to fear except being dispossessed of his holding and against that he protects himself by the 
vltima ratio of defensive clyil war.” 

(Political * Economy ” Bn, Chap. 9, p. 187). The word* are' strong. One cannot well understand the present if he shuts ofl a view 
o* the past, nor could he apply a remedy to disease in character until he had first made ofl the cause of it 
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(C.) By a better knowledge of agriculture and of 
modern agricultural methods the produce of the crop 
lands — Class III. — could be improved and the acreage 
increased. We have now at last one and only one 
agricultural instructor in Leitrim who is promising 
well. We were repeatedly refused one by the Con- 
gested Districts Board on reasons which are scarcely 
sustainable. It was quite consonant with its entire 
treatment of the county. 

The pasturage too is susceptible of some improve- 
ment. Intensive crop growing will never pay here. 
It is almost all spade work, on bad land. By orga- 
nization and co-operation the farmers could have seeds, 
manures, farm implements, etc., cheaper and would 
in a hundred ways, benefit. The combined force of 
all under this heading would materially ease con- 
gestion. But the economic level of Leitrim must be 
raised before it is a fit subject for co-operation or for 
the Department’s efforts. There is no capital what- 
ever in the county. If every farmer paid his debts 
three-fourths .of them would not have the working 
clothes to their back and these are in all conscience 
bad enough. Agricultural banks are doing good 
work, mainly because they place more money at 
the disposal of the poorest of the poor. This tides 
them over their most pressing necessities. But the 
total amount of capital introduced into the country 
by these banks is too insignificant. It is a mere 
blackberry for a starving man. 


APPENDIX to C. 

Table G. 

Potatoes in Leitrim. 

Cost of Growing per Statute Acre. 


This list has been very carefully compiled. This ' 
our staple Leitrim crop. Last year the acres un<W 
it totalled 12,245 out of a total of 14,731 under ereen 
crops. To make it pay a farmer’s time must be esti 
mated at about Is. and his wife and children’s thrown 
in gratis. I have seen a child of six regularly work 
ln S- ? sed t0 lead a donke y- Tt ie mother at one 
end filled the little cart with manure, the father 
at the other end unloaded it. Is. a day is still 
better than nothing. But all the experts in Glasnevin 
cannot under present conditions make potatoes in 

er?c2) m 1,37 a deCent HVing Wage ' (My 0Wn ex P 0ri - 


Estimate of remaining important Leitrim Crops per 
Statute Acre, on same basis of labour 


— 

Cost 

of 

Production. 

Value 

of 

Crop. 

Profit. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ ». d. 

Oats, 

6 0 0 

6 15 0 

0 15 0 

Turnips, 

Mangels, 

8 0 0 
9 10 0 

9 7 6 
11 0 0 

17 6 
1 10 0 

Meadow Hay, . . 

1 17 6 

3 0 0 

1 0 6 


Total Profit on 4 acres, 
Loss on 1 acre potatoes, 
Nett profit on 5 statute 

4 12 6 
2 15 6 


Nett profit 
(say). 

on one acre 

0 7 6 


Income, roughly, from 
this source on a 20- 

7 10 0 


— 

Days. 

1 - 

| Produce. 

Value. 

(A). 




£ s. d. 

Manure, 25 tons, at 

— 

3 15 0 

| (Mean rate of 


Carting, 2 days, at Sn„ 
Scattering, 2 days, at 
2s. 6 d. 

Digging, 30 days, at 
2s. M. (good work). 
Seed, 20 cwt., at 
3s. 6 d. per cwt. 
Cutting seed, 2 days, 

2 

2 

30 

2 

0 10 0 
0 6O 

3 15 0 
3 10 0 
0 4 0 

produce per 
acre iu Ireland 
for tha 10 years 
1896-1905, 
4-1 tons. 
Agricultural 
Statistics, 
Ireland, 1906, 


Setting or sowing, 8 

3 

0 6 0 

P- 9). | 

_ 

Moulding, 8 days, at 

8 

0 16 0 


_ 

Weeding, 4dayg, at 2s., 

4 

0 8 0 

_ 


Spraying, twice, .. 

2 

10 0 

- 

_ 

(B). 





Digging. 12 days, at 

12 

1 10 0 

— ' 

_ 

Pickers, 6 days, at 
Is. 6i. 

6 

0 9 0 

— 

_ 

Carting to market, or 

2 

0 7 6 




Sorting, . . 

2 

0 5 0 

6 tons large, at 


Rates, 

— 

0 3 0 

(A too liberal 


Wear and tear of 
Machinery. 

Interest on Capital, 

“ 

0 5 0 
0 4 6 

yield for 
Leitrim). 
(Department 
at 40 s. per ton). 

- 

Repairs to Roads, . . 

1 


30 cwt. small, 

2 6 0 

Fencing, 
Rent (7). 

2 

0 5 0 

(Department, 
at 25s. per ton). 
Total, 7t tons. 


Total, 

78 

18 0 6 


| 15 6 0 


ESTIMATED YIELD OF CROPS IN ABOVE TABLE. 


- 

— 

Value. 

De- 

partment's 

Price. 

Oats, 

120 stone grain, at . . 
(Department’s average 
5 years. No manure). 
26 cwt. straw, at 
(Department's average 
for 5 years). 

8 d. per stone, 
£2 per ton. 

8 d. per stone 
£2 per ton. 

Turnips, . . 

18} tons, at . . 



| 

Mangels, . . 

5 years, 4 owts. super- 

is e p s w \ 

‘“f SfeSfUTSS 

yard manure). 

12s. per ton. 

11s. per tom 

Meadow Hay.^ 

30 owt., at 

(Department’s average, 

s.r »," 0 “■ 

£2 per ton, 

£2 per ton. 


Table H. 

L ntenanted Lands in Leitrim. 


Eoei per Acre, £2 IBs 6 d. 

Gentlemen flying over the country on motor cars 
can scarcely appreciate all this labour per acre. 

‘be DepMt- 

the cost per acre would go np by £l“ o,’ m pte 

putting .Town the crop ly 46 “ Elbow^ease " 


Carrick-on-Shannon, 

Klnlongh, 

MohlU, 

Manorliamilton, 

Total, 


A. B. p. 
2,428 0 10 
5,874 2 16 
5,216 1 25 
8,664 3 18 
18,479 1 29 


40,662 1 17 


Rateable 
Valuation of 
land only. 


1,499 11 0 
693 16 "0 
1,556 10 0 
1,877 0 0 


5,950 10 0 
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Table I. 

Manorhamilton Rural District. 


Good Land, . 
Mountain, & c.. 


2,228 

16,250 



Valuation 

I L° f (L 


p. | £ s. i. 

U j 1,181 6 0 

35 695 U 0 


N.B. — This table is based on Ginnell’s “ Returns of 
Untenanted Lands” recently published, checked by 
personal local knowledge. I hand in a specific list of 
the most uneconomic holdings in nine electoral divi- 
sions of the rural district under consideration kindly 
supplied me by the Rate Collectors. 


similar methods I should subscribe at once to some appendix y. 
such suggestion as that put before the Commission — 
by a previous witness, Mr. Talbot-Crosbie. Further, 
as to all the recommendations submitted in the last 
few pages I should adopt the same principle. 

As a specific instance, a large tract of mountain, 

Lackagh, in the electoral division of Killarga, within 
the last few years exchanged ownership. Its extent 
is 1,096 acres and valuation £14 15s. Its new con- 
ditions imply a tightening of congestion in an 
already congested area, because the farmers have no 
longer facilities for grazing their young stock. It is 
as reclaimable as was Tullintowel, to which I have 
referred, etc., etc., and this would be the simplest 
remedy for the congestion of a scheduled division, 
the rapidity of whose decline in population can 
scarcely be matched in Ireland. If taken over by 
the Congested Districts Board at a fair valuation, or 
allowing the new owner for his improvements and 
10 per cent, profit on his purchase, the coast was clear 
for easing congestion an one quarter. (Details). 

If even given as an endowment to a Parish Committee 
they would make much of it. 


The enlargement of uneconomic holdings is the 
manifest first aid to congestion. Migration is indis- 
pensable for its application. 

The total acreage of untenanted Leitrim lands, 
40,562, would obviously be unable to do more than 
slightly alleviate congestion. Of the existing holdings, 
83 per cent, at least are uneconomic, i.e., 10,890, or, 
say, 11,000 of them. Migration to other counties is 
perhaps practicable if in colonies. But I am not sure 
that the Meath or Westmeath farmers would extend 
to the Leitrim migrants the same hearty welcome 
that Leitrim men on their part gave their persecuted 
forefathers and relations some hundred years 
ago. These latter, I must stop to say, hurled 
into North Leitrim from Donegal,* Fermanagh, and 
even from distant Kerry, were among their bravest 
and best, men who by their persistent bravery in 
defence of what they believed to be their rights had 
specially shown themselves incapable of the degra- 
dation that was being forced upon them. I am quite 
certain therefore that the witness who described Con- 
naught as a “ dumping ground ” either did not intend 
tbe slur cast upon them by his use of the phrase or 
else knows little about history. 

As to local migration, there are not in this rural 
district of Manorhamilton, for instance, good un- 
tenanted lands to go round all the “ congests.” But 
even the 2,228 acres in Manorhamilton rural district 
could do much if judiciously utilized. As a rough 
estimation it can create one hundred good farms. 
The holdings vacated may relieve possibly fifty of the 
existing neighbouring ones. About one-eighth of the 
Manorhamilton unoccupied lands are good (vide last 
Table and appended note). The remaining seven- 
eighths are mountain and marsh. I am not sure that, 
as it is, three acres of the side of Benbo — all that 
taking it rough and smooth could be afforded to each 
congest — would much benefit anybody. 

Let it be clearly understood that I do not advocate 
confiscation. I do not commend righting wrongs by 
other wrongs. Personally I accept the situation as 
it is and I only urge that the best be made of it ; 
that by good’ statesmanship we be taken out of our 
present slough and put once for all on a firm economic 
footing. After that let us do for ourselves. Safe- 
guard us for the future by wise provisions. (The 
French System). And protect us against any temp- 
tation to be degraded. Let there be finality. We want 
to depend on ourselves and to maintain our traditions 
for manly independence. But we want first to be 
given a chance. We have never had it. Whenever 
we attempted to raise our heads we were knocked 
down. 

Hence, unless in the case of the absolutely destitute, 
I should not go in for giving house or farm for no- 
thing. The migration plan of the Congested Districts 
Board is exactly what would suit us. As to en- 
larging farms by reclamation of adjoining wastes, 
and even improving exSfeting “ alum ” farms by 

• IB# O'Donnella, GaHtg 


In the sale of lands on or adjoining congested dis- 
tricts the Board should have so far the right of pre- 
emption that no sale would be valid until they would 
have seen might it be utilized for the easement of con- 
gestion and had given it their fiat. This should apply 
to all Leitrim and cover sale of tenants’ interests as 
well as of landlords’. 

May I refer to a not very pressing subject the 
P reservation of Game ? The question was raised re- 
cently in the House of Lords by Lord Massy, the ex- 
owner of the largest property in Leitrim, 24,751 
acres, though nobody in Leitrim ever saw the noble 
lord’s face. The preservation of the game rights to 
the landlords has its advantages, but whether it is 
calculated to excite the hostility of the occupiers 
or not it results at all events in the total destruction 
of the game. (Why?) We had, for instance, a 
Coursing Club in Dromahair for years. Our sport 
grew sad and sadder and finally ‘‘petered out.” 
This was one of the few, the very few means of 
amusement that brighten a sufficiently dead rural 
life. In the parish a hare is as rare now as in the 
Artie regions. In my own case a greyhound, whose 
advent was watched for years before it was born, had 
to be given away to a sportsman seventeen miles off. 
Beating through the parish for the one hare that was 
‘‘hurded ” for me (so I was told), was as profitless 
as searching for Nansen’s white one round the North 
Pole. My thoroughbred in his new quarters did not 
live to win the Waterloo Cup. He was so thunder- 
struck at the sight of a hare that he killed himself 
outright in the first race. Now, according to the 
Report of the Irish Game Society just issued, £23,000 
annually for game and gun licences is carried out 
of the country by the Inland Revenue. If agri- 
cultural societies working in a parish owned these 
rights they would become of value and in a short 
time prove a source of income. So too would con- 
gestion become a little more tolerable. 

I should not advocate their recognition as national 
assets, but as local or district assets. The smaller the 
area to which they would belong the better. So 
would a proper public spirit be more rapidly de- 
veloped. But they should be under the control and 
direction of a central authority. The same would 
apply to fishing rights. 


V. 

“ What changes in law or administration are needed 
for dealing with the problem, of congestion as a 
whole 1” 


I beg to put before you part of a resolution passed 
unanimously at a meeting of the Leitrim County 
Council held on 19th May, 1905 : — 

Resolved — " That we, the County Council of 
Leitrim, beg to remind the Congested Districts 
Board, that for so fax they totally ignored the 
lit, and Sweeneyi, t.g. 

2k2 
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claims of Leitrim, and, with the exception of a 
few paltry hundred pounds to make some roads, 
they have never given the County Leitrim (al- 
though one of the poorest counties under their 
charge) any thing like its proper share of that 
support that they as a public board were supposed 
to give the congested areas of Leitrim when en- 
trusted to their care.” 

At a meeting held in Tralee on June 4th, 1903, the 
Very Rev. Canon O’Leary, p.p., v.f., in the chair, 
and Messrs. O’Donnell, m.p., and Flavin, m.p., 
among the speakers, a resolution equally strong deal- 
ing with Kerry was passed. 

On the 22nd March, 1901, amongst many other 
times, prompted by the belief of the neglect of par- 
ticular districts, a question was asked in the House 
of Commons by Captain Donelan, and a reply, which 
might mean anything, was made by the Attorney- 
General. 


(3.) There is a hunger, a famine for land i e 
there is a hunger for the sole means of living ’on in 
the country. Land has gone up enormously in price 
If in a famine a miser so raised the price of his 
goods he would be considered unjust. “The common 
opinion declares,” states a high authority, “that it is 
against justice for a monopolist to sell at a price 
above what could be got if the monopoly did not 
exist.” 

(4.) The exposure of the need for land by the Com- 
mission will prompt its further appreciation. Con' 
fiscation is not advocated, but neither is the’ confis' 
cation of all hope of the possibility to live in decency 
in the country. “If,” said Jefferson, the author of 
American independence, “there are in any country 
uncultivated lands and unemployed poor, it is clear 
the laws of property have been so far extended as to 
violate natural rights.” 


On March 14th, 1902, Mr. Lundon moved : 
House of Commons — 


the 


“ TJiat, in the opinion of this House, the bene- 
ficial working of The Irish Congested Districts 
Board is marred by the slowness and partial 
character of its operations, by its entire failure 
to extend any benefits to many districts scheduled 
as congested, &c.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
and carried against the Government by 94 to 148 
votes. 

Influenced by these expressions of opinion and by 
personal knowledge, I regret to say the people of 
Leitrim are dissatisfied with the Board. 

Th ® inodifiGatiems I should advocate are the three in 
“ e Bd! introduced into the House of Commons in 
T i le £ are Compulsory Purchase, 
(B) Extension of Congested Areas, and (C) Recon- 
struction of the Congested Districts Board. 


As to A. : — 

(1.) As far back as 1894 or 1895 the- Board itself 
passed a resolution in favour of compulsion. 

The fourth Report— that for 1894-1895-contains it. 

Q' V, ■ j”.J he “Snakes of Mr. Gerald Bal- 
SK5. | ir D ^ Vld r^ arrel, „ Mr - Charles Kennedy, the 
Most Rev. Dm 0 Donnell, Mr. Frederick W. Pirn 
® ir , H .°*ace Plunkett, Mr. James H. Tuke Mr 
Frederick Wrench Mr. A. J. Balfour, Rev. W. S 
Green, and Rev. Denis O’Hara:— 


Everything I have said goes to show that the whole 
of Leitrim should be so scheduled. The outside areas 
are often the worst. You come to examine why they 
are not scheduled and you often find, as in Scramore 
(Dromahair) that the emptiness of population in the 
low, comparatively good lands is the very reason why 
those evicted from them and driven to the bogs and 
morasses on the outskirts of the same electoral divi- 
sion, to where gutter-snipe would not live, are now 
debarred from any of the little privileges supposed to 
be conferred by the Board. r 

As to all Connaught being scheduled, there is 
nothing to be said against it. But our experience 
with the present philanthropic Board would lead ns 
to exact that if this be done provision shall be made 
that Leitrim be not again neglected. The same 
causes would be again in operation. We have no 
strong men, not over-many representative educated 
men. c Leitrim would be swallowed up and ignored 
A definite amount of the time, attention, and funds 
of the Board and of the care of its officials should be 
set aside for tins county. We do not desire again the 
free hand m even philanthropic work. We want a 
definite amount on the basis of the number of 
scheduled areas or of our congested population and 
their unexploited needs. 


We advocate a reconstruction of the Board on the 
lines suggested in the House of Commons. It is now 
a purely nominated Board. 


“ That the Congested Districts Board is in pos- i S , a just but an impracticable proposition to 

session of information through their Inspectors A gB re , sfc / tutlon should be made now by the 

that there are large tracts of land that could be P res ® nt Board for the share of its funds that were our 

used to enlarge the holdings of small occupiers but ^ ere deni A us and have been expended else- 
sch ® meB , of emigration in congested jA®i e 5 ual] ^ impracticable to ask that at the 
SS Af . Boardare > however, of opinion ?? d °j lts tw : nt y y ears life (sixteen of winch have 

AAA . wlU A impossible for them to give effect g ° U ? restitution should be made us for the 

moi f ?° rtant , department; of their work unless important matter of care and thoughtful guid- 


• T u T 55lDle Ior tnem to give effect 
mi! 1 f, 1 7° rtant i department; of their work unless 
816 pIaced at their disposal, and com- 

rST,Eijra‘°. theni *° “=*•» 


ance which, in the opinion of Mr. T. W. Russell, 
speaking m the House of Commons on March 13th, 
A- lad brought about in one of the congested 
™ ? n which its care had been lavished a most 
lemarkable change. The personnel of the Board, and 
A?f ac A™ afc it was trying hard in the face of im- 
TAf? difficulties to do good work— elsewhere— have 
What n criticism - What it did was all right. 


efewSi Spo £ ?fr n y, S “ “ tacl 

f i guuu wo ik — eisewni 

r j We , Purchased the Leonard estate in the Land Whit tA n c “ ticism - What it did was an 
Judges Court in. July, 1896, for £5 340 a snnT wAA Department of Agriculture did u 
at least £2,000 in excess of the valuation made g * t lou gh it might be the self-same thing. 

• by our Chief Land Inspector. We wptp loti to a , - 

give this high price by our desire to assist a bodv rtno riAA ample ’ A® Board’s fishery instructors along 
of sixty very poor tenants, whose unfortunate fortv hA TAu excll i s i. v f ] y Scotch, and there were 
position could never afterwards be effectimiw i°rty-two of them. Irishmen were to be had; -they 
ameliorated if we had lost this opportunity S i? Jv* I ?" h A 011 ® another congested coast* Had 
muring the land available for the enwLnt of Sf d ° n ®, A tbe De P artme ^ I would say (if 
their holdings.” g ment ot you don t mind mixed metaphors) that it would have) 

„ ?f® n a P e 8 a fierce tornado, and all the Dublin. 

• Here a sum of 37-£ per cent, in excess of the PS ti -nfr, 8 + nS 'T° udd , ^ ave ^ e P fc bombarding the unlucky 

mated fair price was paid for the estate “ * 2 * P p ^ tnmnt with tnssyllables and polysyllables ever' 

- ' suice - doubt it was justifiable. 


*"VhoT n .. ^ • since. JNo doubt 

men «. d»» % Sr&BR K, Si! “”f. “KL”!, 1 * 1 ' 


•swpr staHtss ■s&SifflBS 

oara na8 not extended the fishery scheme to Kerry and Cork. 
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The Board is not popular in Leitrim; it is un- 
known, or was at least unknown until the advent of 
the Parish Committees two or three years ago. On 
elsewhere it has focussed its attention with an odd 
stray beam escaping to us. Still we don’t want to 
get rid of it and substitute for it another. The man 
a body knows (even though only through the public 
press) may be quite as good as the man a body does not 
know at all. The Estates Commissioners are an 
unknown quantity. In dealing with the people I 
should fear they would have about them too much 
cut-and-dry officialism. It never succeeds with Irish 
peasants. 

If the Board in its sixteen years of labour has not 
yet accomplished removing congestion from the coun- 
ties it has patronized, it is doubtful if it ever can. 
Leitrim for it is virgin soil and its peasants the self- 
dependent material out of which could be created as 
prosperous and happy a people as would be in Ireland. 
In the four years of the Board’s life remaining to it, 
it could not possibly make up the leeway of its 
neglect. Placing now at the eleventh hour a repre- 
sentative on the Board, as suggested in the 1901 Bill 
thrown out by Mr. Wyndham and his colleagues, would 
be worthless. No new hand could possibly master fully 
the details of work for years. He would be all 
through a mere child among grown men. He would 
just be in at the death. 

In 1911, by the Act of Parliament creating it, the 
Board’s day' will be spent. If Parliament will not 
give it time to redeem itself then I should advise 
County Leitrim to have nothing further to do with 
it, and to moreover bow its few existing petty schemes 
out of the county. Let it spend the penny where it 
has been spending the pounds and let this county 
not have the name, as it has had little of the ad- 
vantages, of having been entrusted to it. 

If the Board is to be continued after 1911, but re- 
main constituted as it is, the same course would seem 
advisable. Leitrim would lose but little, if anything. 
Even with philanthropists charity begins at home. 
No man can do more than his very best. And so full 
of work at their own doors are the members of the 
Board that Leitrim without a friend and without an 
influential individual in its whole stretch cannot 
expect to be favoured with more than a thought. 

The Board reconstructed as outlined by tire Irish 
party, but with strict injunctions to make amends 
for past neglect and definite instructions laid down 
would meet with our approval. 


VI. 

“ What changes are ‘needed for bettering 

the condition of the people inhabiting congested 
areas ?” 


reason for its construction is that, though extremely 
poor, the intervening area, one “ scraw ” of con- 
gested districts, is teeming with mineral wealth. , This 
line and no other will not only give a chance to the 
re-opening of all the mines, but insure, I am con- 
vinced, their immediate development. The proofs of 
an article to appear in the May issue of the New Ire- 
land Beview may save you the trouble of listening to a 
long pleading on this point. These proofs I beg to 
hand in. 

I should like to recall to you that Mr. James Hacke 
Tuke, one of the original members of the Congested 
Districts Board and a philanthropist who thoroughly 
understood congestion, relied for the improvement of 
congested districts upon the extension of railways and 
other means of communication, and upon turning to 
account the natural resources of each county. This, 
his opinion, is quoted with approval in the Board’s 
Fifth Report (page 27). Mr. Tuke unfortunately 
died in 1895. 

The construction of railways is one of the best 
means that has been adopted by the Government for 
the betterment of congested counties. On Donegal, 
v.g., it has within recent years expended in free 
grants as much as £619,097, to which one can certify^ 
and about £200,000 more, the particulars of which 
have not yet appeared in any Blue Book, and conse- 
quently are still beyond reach. (Particulars). On 
Mayo, £234,000 ; on Galway, £135,000 ; on County 
Down, £115,000. 

Compare this with Leitrim’s treatment. 

Leitrim is the worst laid out county in Ireland, 
and the worst supplied with railways. From such 
railways as it has it has very badly suffered. Each 
of these statements will stand the closest scrutiny. 

The Sligo and Leitrim Railway runs across the 
north of it ; the Cavan and Leitrim joins up the south 
with Belfast about one hundred miles away. These 
are its railways ; no others touch it except the Mid- 
land Great Western at the extreme south western 
corner, Dromod. 

As to the Sligo and Leitrim, with which we in this 
rural district are more immediately concerned, it was 
constructed without any Government assistance what- 
ever. In 1883 the ‘’Tramways and Public Com- 
panies’ Act” was passed, authorizing the Treasury 
to encourage by a free grant as well as by a loan 
precisely such undertakings. But the line had just 
been finished (1882). In 1889 "The Light Railways 
Act” was passed, again seven years too late. The 
merchants, landowners, and leaseholders of North 
Leitrim had, ten years before this, taxed themselves to 
the uttermost of their means for the construction of 
this line. North Leitrim’s valuation is but £53,188, 
and from its opening for twenty-three years about 
£2,300 a year was being paid by this line's guarantors, 
thirty out of the forty-six of whom either lived in 
North Leitrim or had exclusively North Leitrim in- 
terests. In all £65,000 has been paid towards it. 

North Leitrim has done quite enough. 


The great need of County Leitrim is the establish- 
ment of some industries to supplement our poor and 
precarious returns from the one existing industry, 
agriculture. In North Leitrim generally (a) the bye- 
industries of agriculture ; in Glenade and Balna- 
gleragh ( b ) tweed making ; in Creevelea (c) peat 
making on the very latest lines ; in Drumkeeran (d) 
pottery making ; in both the last two places men- 
tioned (e) iron making and (/) coal mining are in- 
dustries well in view. All of them have been at- 
tempted and with some success. But at the present 
time without better transit facilities these last four 
must ever remain doomed to failure. To urging the 
removal of the sole obstacle to their coming into 
being, viz., bad transport, the remaining paragraphs 
will bei devoted. 

A crying need for the Lough Allen quarter of Lei- 
trim is the construction of a railway, the short con- 
necting link of sixteen miles between Arigna and 
Dromahair. This line would benefit twelve scheduled 
districts in the parliamentary division of North 
Leitrim and two in County Roscommon. The special 


South Leitrim too has but one railway and with it 
it has been equally unfortunate. Its disasters are 
traceable to the railway experimenting of the Govern- 
ment and to the Government's neglect to make proper 
investigation before such experimenting. 

Proofs of the statement in the last sentence may be 
found in the Second Report of the Royal Commission 
on Irish Public Works (issued January, 1888). (All- 
port’s). It condemns Light Railways (page 34) on 
many grounds. On page 30 it states: — 

“ We now come to a matter for which 
the main responsibility must rest not with 
the framers of the Act (1883) but with 
the Executive Government at the time im- 
mediately before it became law. Upon the pas- 
sing of the Act of 1883 a printed statement was 
issued by order of the Lord Lieutenant specifying 
the gauge of three feet as that upon which lines 
which would be allowed the benefit of the Act 
should, as a rule, be constructed, and announcing 
that schemes on the broad or normal Irish gauge 
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of five feet three inches would only he admitted 
on the condition ‘ that no guarantee should be 
asked for upon so much of the expenditure as is 
rendered necessary by reason of the departure 

from the three feet gauge’ We regret, 

however, to have to say that it is our deliberate 
opinion that this encouragement to the introduc- 
tion at various points throughout Ireland, of a 
gauge different from the standard gauge of the 
country was a serious error, and that great evils 
have resulted from it. In this view we are sup- 
ported by the practically unanimous opinion of 
those connected with existing railway companies, 
both British and Irish.” 

Robertson’s Report on Indian Railways confirms 
this. 

Allport’s Commission also finds fault with a higher 
responsibility having been placed on a district than 
i ’ 1 vrr P 01 - ,nd ' dn South Leitrim it has touched 


AH this goes to show why we in Leitrim are 
poor, why we are disheartened, and why we are rli 
satisfied with the powers that be. s " 


A striking instance of the ignoring of Count, 
Leitnm and its claims is brought out by the 
Act of 1896. This Act authorized the Treasu^ 
aid the construction of Railways J 

‘‘ which .were necessary for the development of 
district and which could not be provided without 
State assistance. In the case of a railway mainlv 
or wholly through a congested district the aid 

r&ZlUt’tiT" <S »*»* 


“*• , i Juuxlu - J-n oourn reitrim it has touched 

two shillings m the pound and two shillings and two 
pence. The guaranteeing area includes nine 
congested districts, viz., Aghc.vas, Breandrum, Cat- 
' T, Uoone > Corriga, Cashel, Castlefore, Keeldra, 
and Rowam. The rateable valuation of the Leitrim 
recently risen somehow to 
£M 07 7 — it was £63,731 in 1901— and the guaranteed 
ocn -.L w kich Leitrim is responsible is now 
£146,260— it used to be 143,160. For 1903-1904 the 
net total charge on South Leitrim in respect of divi- 
dend and working expenses was £2,951, i.e. lid. in 
S 0Un t’- u Th ® . previoQS financial year it was 
£3,588, whickworks out at Is. Id. in the pound. 

reC ° rd $5 seventy-fourth report of the 
toe w™^ nerS Th Publlc ^ orks is am ong recent ones 
the _ worst. The expenditure exceeded the gross 
^ipts for the first ha!f year by £137. The tax 
should have touched about Is. 5 d. in the pound. 


nn 0t ’ ^ , lla i f , mmion voted £318,860 was spent 
and £ 9 fl w H and B *rtonport Railway, 
and £98,527 on toe Buncrana and Carndonagh line 
£ m iSnn^ al 'p Don t g ^ eentributed in each instant 
but £5,000. Congested Leitrim was importunate 
enough, but it got not a brass farthing. It all went 
w e £°T ^ i 10 one c ° un ^‘ SmaU wonder Leitrim 
rf ® *9 f ? ce ,, the Prospect of continuing for very many 
jears to be the poorest county m Ireland. We are dis- 
content. But our discontent is not based upon senti- 
ment, but on toe pretty solid foundations of serious 
neglect, great material want and continuous material 
Tha' « IU thlS pan | I J durin 8 the last twelve years 
I have seen scores of houses sinking to decay: I have 
seen but one or two erected. This is a sample If 
fa , k “g place all over the county. It i s P to be 
* ke Government will not stand idly by 
but that, while yet it may, it will exert itself to 
wrongs UP fOT negIect and t0 UIldo accumulated past 
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Document put in by Mr. Wilton Vaugh in connection with the Evidence given by him before 
the Commission. 


Statistics as to Payment of Rents on Estates managed by Mr. Wilton Vaugh. 


COVXTY. 

Estate. 

P„,oi 

Rental for 
the Period 
In Cot 8. 

Received 

in 

the Period 
in Cot 3. 

Number 

of 

Tenants 

Estate. 

1 . 

' 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 




£ a. d. 

£ .?. rf. 


Leitrim, . - 

A. 

For three years ended November, 1906, . . 

4,166 5 8 

4,142 4 4 

214 

»>• 

B. 

For three years ended May, 1905, 

302 0 8 

302 0 6 

26 

Do., .. 

C. 

For three years ended May, 1906, 

459 12 3 

459 12 3 

15 

Do 

D. 

For three years ended May 1906 

5,805 19 1 

5,759 6 8 

225 

Do., .. 

E. 

For three years ended November, 1906, . . 

295 3 6 

287 10 « 

26 
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appendix vn. 


APPENDIX 


Documents put in by Mr. George Hewson in connection 


A.— Sales of Tenants’ Interests on Congested 


County 

Number. 

L_ 

Townland. 

2. 


AREA. 


[ Rent. 

1 Name of Tenant 

(Purchaser). 

_L 3. 

Statute 

Measure. 

Plantation 

Measure. 

Landlord’s 

Name. 

Old Rent. 

Judicial 
or Present 
• Rent. 





A R. p. 

a r. r. 


£ 5. (I. 


Leitrim, 

1 

Gortinar, 

Lames O'Hara, 

34 8 1 

— 

Owen Wynne, d.l. 

11 6 0 

10 0 0 


2 

Nure, 

Sam Grier, .. 

22 0 29 

— 

Do., 

16 18 0 




Cloonaquin, 

Pat Clancy, .. 

19 2 39 

_ 

Do., 





Gortgarrigan, 

Charles Clifford, 

14 3 6 

_ 

Do., 


3 0 0 



Srabrick, 

John M‘Coinb8, 

34 3 1 

_ 

Do., 

10 0 0 




Lattone, 

Denis Maguire, 

20 3 24 

— 

Do., 

4 10 0 




Gortinar, 

John Millican, 

57 1 1 

— 

Do., 





Lisdarush, 

James Walshe, 

20 3 81 

— 

Do., 

is (I n 




Shosmore, 

P. Kearny, .. 

41 1 18 

— 

Do., 

20 0 0 


1 


Raheelin, 

Pat Gallagher, 

13 2 28 

- 

Do., 



„ n 

Gortgarrigan, 

John Gibiln, .. 



Do., 



» 12 

Cartrongibbagh, 

Jeremiah M'Gowan, 

50 1 39 

__ 

Do., 



- H 

Tullyskeherny, 

Hugh M'Morrow, 

57 0 24 

- 

Do., 



u 14 Cloonlogher, 

Pat Fallon, . . 

66 S 38 


Do., 



„ 15 

i 

Ballyglass, 

Martin Devnny, 

13 0 22 

_ 

Do., 



„ 16 

i. 

Mountainthird, 

Anthony Crown, 

26 0 32 

- 

Do., 



» 1? 


Shasmore, 

John M'Morrow, 

41 1 18 

- 

Do., 

20 0 0 




Nure, .. 

Edward Boylau, 

22 0 29 

— 

Do., 



„ 19 

Raheelin, 

Thady M'Partland, 

13 2 36 

— 

Do., 

2 15 0 


„ 20 

Pollboy, 

T. Saunders, . . 

32 1 18 

— 

Do., 



„ 21 

Ballyglass, 

Daniel Campbell, 

46 0 10 

_ 

Do., 



„ 23 

Sbonvass, 

James Gilmartin, 

35 2 20 

_ 

Do., 



23 

Gortnaderrary, 

James Keaney, 

25 0 7 

— 

Do., 



» 24 

Raheelin, 

John M'Keowu, 

38 0 18 

_ 

Do., 



.. 25 

Lattone, 

Pat Meehan, . . 

13 3 4 

_ 

Do., 



v 26 | Raheelin, 

P. Gaynor, . . 

38 0 18 

_ 

Do., 



27 

Ballyglass, 

Maurice M'Daniel, 

13 0 12 

_ 




. „ 28 

Tullyskehemey, . . 

Rose Maguire, 

26 0 7 

_ 

Do., 

10 10 0 


» 29 

Gortlnar, 

John James Fletcher, . . 

13 0 5 

_ 


7 n n 

n 

„ 30 

Gortahorb, 

James Conlon, 

9 2 20 

_ 




Mayo, 31 

Derrynamuck, 

George Moore, 

72 0 8 

- 

Percy V. Jackson, 

50 3 0 



Corroy, .. 

Mark Brislane, 

17 1 SO 

_ 

Do., 


o n n 

„ 33 

Corr °y 

William Armstrong, 

20 2 0 

_ 




„ 34 

BaDyderg, 

Francis Boland, 

45 1 33 

_ 


,, „ 0 


» 35 

Cloonyarigaun, 

Thomas Dowd, 

8 0 38 

__ 



ln n 

» 36 

BarnSeld, 

Robert Scott, 

229 1 21 

__ 

Do., 




Ballynahaglisli, 

Pat Foody, . . 

10 3 20 

_ 




„ 38 

Ballonlabawn, 

Pat Lynn, 

23 1 24 


The Misses Paget, 



„ 39 

Roosky, 

Pat Grogan, .. 

5 3 20 

_ 

Miss Orme, 



Leitrim . 40 

Garvagh, 

Pat Flynn, . . 

7 3 14 

_ 

Et. W. S. L. Mont- 



.. 41 

Tullinwillon, 

Hark Feehilly, 

9 3 39 

— 

gomery. 

Do., 




Corasra, . . ..3 

ames Flynn, 

20 1 29 

— 

Do., 



„ 43 

Corchuill, . . 

ames Meehan, 

26 1 9 

_ 

Do., 



-iil 

Drumderg Upper, 

ames Stuart, 

5 3 24 

~ 

■»., .. 

2 17 6 

2 17 6 
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VII. Appendix vit 


with the Evidence driven by him before the Commission 


Estates since 1st January, 1882. 



1 





OBSERVATIONS. 



Date of 

Amount 

Number of 


If Judicial Rent, insert date when fixed. 

of the 



quality and condition of land and build- 



Tenancy. 

Tenancy. 

of the Rent. 

Droved or deteriorated by the outgoing 
tenant.) 

9. 


10. 

11. 

12. 

... 




* 



I judicial, 27th July, 1904, 


1886 

300 

27| 


j judicial, 8 tli May, 1888, 


1884 

200 

12* 

Same holding as No. 18 below. 

Yearly (Noa-Jndldnl), . . 


1885 

35 

35 


Do., 


1888 

60 

7 

Same case as No. 11 below. 

Judicial, 29th June, 1901, 


1888 

150 

15 


j Judicial, 16th May, 1900, 


1890 

128 

28} 


Judicial, 8th November, 1900, 


1895 

242 

17J 


j Judicial, 25th March, 1899, 


1895 

290 

22* 


i Judicial, 12th February, 1904, 


1898 

437 10s. 

21J 

Same holding as No. 17 below. 

Judicial, 27th June, 1900, 


1893 

150 

40} 


j Yearly (Non-judicial), . . 


1895 

180 

22} 

Same ease as No. 4 above. 

| Judicial. 16th September, 1899, 


1895 

500 

20 


| Judicial, 12th February, 1904, 


189.3 

680 

20 


1 Judicial, 2nd December, 1901, 


1898 

221 

18} 


j Yearly (Non-judicial), . . 


1899 

110 

27} 


! Judicial, 16th July, 1898, 


1902 

350 

25 


! Judicial, 12th February, 1904, 


•1001 

465 

23* 

Same case as No. 9 above. 

! Judicial, 8tli May, 1888, . . 


1900 

320 

20 

Same ease as No. 2 above. 

! Judicial, 8tli May, 1888, . . 


1900 

112 10s. 

40* 


: Judicial, 15th February, 1899, 


1902 

285 

25* 


; Judicial, 4tli November, 1902, 


1902 

400 

14 


! Judicial, 4th November, 1905, 


1002 

169 

32* 


i Yearly (Non-iudicial), . . 


1902 

164 

25* 


Judicial, January, 1885, . . 


1902 

105 

15 

Same holding as No. 26 below. 

! Yearly (Non-judicial), 


1904 

100 

34 


| Judicial, January, 1885, .. 


1904 

395 

56! 

Same holding as No. 24 above. 

i Yearly (Non-judicial), 


1904 

110 

27i 


Judicial, August, 1883, . . 


1906 

225 

21* 


Judicial, 17th March, 1902, 


1906 

160 

20} 


j Judicial, 16th July, 1898, 


1905 

111 

27| 


Judicial, 29th June, 1897, 


1903 

518 

13 


| Judicial, 13th March, 1901, 


1904 

260 

28| 


I Judicial, 26th June, 1901, 


1904 

126 



i Judicial, 27th November, 1893, 


1902 

4ol 



j Judicial, 15th May, 1898, 


1902 

87 

19 


' Judicial, 9th January, 1894, 


1899 

880 

11 


i Judicial, 26th July, 1893, 


1907 

80 



■ Judicial, 18th February, 1898, 


1897 

425 



j Yearly (Non-Judicial), 


1904 


17 

Fee sold under Land Purchase Act* prior to 
Act of 1908, for £76. 

Judicial, 28th July, 1892, 


1892 




1893 

84 



Yearly (Nou-judlcial), 
Do., 



166 

26« 

Fee sold for £110 under Purchase Acta prior to 
Act of 1908. 

Fee sold for £207 under Purchase Acts prior 
to Act of 1003. 


1896 

270 

24} 

Do., 


1893 

45 

17 



2 l 
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Documents put in by Mr. George Hewson in connection with 


A.— Sales of Tenants’ Interests on Congested 







Abba. 


Rest. 












Townland. 









Number. 


(Purchaser). 



Irish 

Name. 




j 


„ 

8 


Measure. 

Plantation 

Measure. 

6. 

Old Rent 

or Present 
Rent 

8. 






A. B. S. 

A. E. p. 


£ s 

d. 

£ s. d. ' 

Leitrim 

43 

Dergvone, 

Owen M’Courty 


3 9. aa 

_ 


2 5 

3 



46 

Kilcoosy, 

Robert Taylor, 


6 1 26 

_ 

gomery. 

Do., 

4 0 

0 


,, 

47 

Do., 

John Cunningham, 


7 8 8 

— 

Do., 

6 7 

7 

4 8 0 


48 

Garvagli, 

James M'Avey, 


3 0 38 

— 

Do., 

- 


1 14 0 

„ 

49 

Treaundullagli, 

John Harldn, 


7 3 22 

- 

Do., 

3 14 

0 

3 0 0 


50 

Tulllnwillau, 

Pat Gallagher, 


7 0 1 

— 

Do., 

7 14 

0 

6 10 0 


51 

Broekagh, 

Mark Teeliilly, 


23 0 38 

— 

Do., 

12 0 

0 

10 3 0 


62 

Auglirim, 

Rose Rafferty, 


— 

- 

Do., 

— 


0 3 0 


53 

Dergvone, 

Francis M'Loughlin, 


37 3 27 

— 

Do., 

5 9 

3 

4 12 0 


54 

Gortnasttlagh, 

Neill Coyle, .. 


13 1 35 

- 

Do., 

7 10 

0 

5 0 0 


55 

Tullintowell, 

Dan M’Liffe, 


18 3 23 

- 

Do., 

9 5 

0 

5 17 0 


66 

Treandullagli, 

Jolm Harkin, 


9 2 20 

- 

Do., 

5 0 

6 

4 7 0 


57 

Aughnahaha, 

Jolm Breden, Moiety, 





3 17 





Do. 











Mary Regan, Moiety, 


58 0 12 

— 

Do. 

3 0 

0 

1 17 6 


50 

Carro wheel 

Thomas M'Avanny 


11 2 39 

— 

Do. 

6 0 

0 

4 12 0 


60 

Aughnahaha, 

John Bredin, 


25 0 10 

— 

• Do., 

6 5 

0 

6 5 0 


61 

Carrowkeel 

Pat Bredin .. 


8 2 12 

— 

Da. 

3 10 

0 

3 10 0 


62 

Drummanassoor . . 

Mary M'Louglilin 


10 0 

- 

Joseph .1 . Peyton 

0 10 

0 

0 10 0 


03 

Knockaouillion 

Corney Rorke, Moiety of, 

616 2 33 

— 

Do. 

3 17 

0 

2 5 0 


64 

Mullaglignrvc, 

Michael Flynn, 


3 0 0 

— 

Do., 

2 8 

0 

1 10 0 


64a 

Derreen, 

William Turbitt, 


46 0 0 

- 

Do., 

11 7 

4 

4 15 0 


63 

Drumkeel, 

Edward O’Byrue. 


10 0 15 

— 

Rev. Henry W. West, 

5 15 

0 

5 15 0 


68 

Derry « Ulan, 

Frank Hamilton, 


8 1 35 

- 

Do., 

3 17 

3 

3 17 3 


87 

Tullynapurtlin 

Bridget M’Paxtiand, 


5 130 


Do., 

1 10 

0 

15 6 


68 

Drumkeel, 

Bernard M'Govern, 


61 3 20 

— 

Do., 

25 0 

0 

18 12 0 


69 

Tullynapurtlin, 

Thomas M'Xernau, 


4 1 21 

_ 

Do., 

1 12 

3 

1 11 6 


70 

Drumkeel, 

John Kelly, 


15 1 4 

— 

Do, 

3 2 

6 

5 10 0 


71 

Tullynapurtlin, 

Thomas M’Keon, 


7 3 21 

_ 

Do., 

4 0 

0 

3 0 0 


72 

Drumkeel, 

John Carty, . . 


10 0 15 

- 

Do., 

5 15 

0 

4 15 0 


73 

Derrywlllan, 

Robert Flynn, 


8 1 35 

— 

Da, 

3 17 

3 

3 17 3 


74 

Tullynapurtlin, . . 

Hugh M'Goil, 


7 3 21 

_ 

Do., 

4 0 

0 

3 0 0 


73 

Ciaonagh, 

Thomas Kelly, 


14 3 3 

_ 

Do., 

8 0 

0 

6 16 0 


76 

Cuilta 

.TameB Loughlin 


10 2 6 

— 

Do., 

4 10 

0 

8 16 6 

Mayo, 

77 

Ballyhannia, 

Edward Webb, 


»4 3 35 

- ■ 

Mrs. Lucy O’Grady, 

6 0 

0 

5 0 0 


78 

Derrynaned, 

Michael Murtagb, 


8 1 34 

- 

Do., 

2 15 

0 

2 15 0 • 


7 ' J 

Ourraglisallagli, 

Dominick Laven, 


10 4 

- 

Do., 

0 10 

0 

0 10 0 


80 

Do. 

Martin Talbot 


8 0 19 

_ 

Do., 

2 15 

0 

2 15 0 

Leitrim, 

81 

Laughta, 

Pat Connolly, 


10 2 27 

- 

Jas. Johnston, b.l., 

3 15 

0 

3 4 0 


82 

Ardagh, 

Patrick Breden. 


28 3 30 

_ 

Do. 

_ 


4 0 0 


83 

Do.. 

Charles Sheeran, 


19 1 39 

_ 

Do., 

_ 


4 2 6 


84 

Larganbagh, 

Barney Fox, 


19 8 27 

_ 

Do., 

_ 


3 10 0 


85 

Do., 

Felix M'Gowan 


28 3 85 

— 

Do., 

_ 


S 2 6 


08 

Do., 

Francis Meehan, 


11 2 10 

- 

Do., 

5 0 

0 

4 5 0 


87 

Mantiagh, 

Michael Gilmartin, 


21 1 20 

— 

Do., 

_ 


3 0 0 

» 

88 

Corduff, . . 

Francis Rodden, 


81 1 11 

- 

George Marsliam, d.l. 

17 18 

9 

12 0 0 

» 

89 

Drumhany, 

Thomas Mulligan, 


13 2 1 

— 

Do., 

8 16 

0 

6 15 0 

» 

90 

Derryhallagh, 

Joseph Heally, 


28 8 10 

_ 

Do., 

12 n 

0 

10 2 0 

" 

91 

Curragha, , . 

Pat Shanley, 


IB 0 16 


Do., 

5 18 

0 

3 5 0 
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the evidence given by him before the Commission — continued. 


Estates since January, 1882 — continued. 








OBSERVATIONS. 




Date of 

Amount 

Number of 


If JudiciaF'Rent, insert date 

vhen 

fixed, 

Tenancy. 

Tenancy. 

Purchase 
of the Kent. 

3uality and condition of land and build- 
ings at date of sale, and whether im- 
proved or deteriorated by the outgoing 
tenant.) 

0 . 



10. 

11. 

12. 






& 



Judicial. 22nd July. 1892, 



1897 

40 

23 

Fee sold under Land Purchase Acts prior to 
Act of 1903. for £30. 

Judicial, 12th June, 1893, 



1895 

1895 

77 10s. 

191 

Act Of 1903', for £62. ‘ 

Judicial, 22nd July, 1892, 




181 

Judicial, 26th February, 1891, 



1894 

06 

39 

Fee sold for £34 under Land Purchase Acts 

Judicial, 26th February, 1891, 



1896 

99 

33 

Fee sold for £60 under Land Purchase Acts 
prior to Act of 1903. 

Fee sold for £125 under Purchase Acts prior 
to 1903. 

Fee so d for £203 under Purchase Acts prior 
to 1903. 

Yearly (Non-judicial), . . 



1895 

150 

231 

Judicial, 12th June, 1893, 



1903 

220 

m 

Yearly (Non-judicial), .. 



1900 

62 10«. 

330 

Judicial, 22nd July, 1892, 



1900 

100 










Yearly (Non-judicial), .. 





20 

Fee sold for £100 under Purchase Acts prior 






24 

Fee sold for £117, under Purchase Acts prior 

Judicial, 26th February, 1891, 





211 

Fee sold for £80 under Purchase Acts prior 
to 1903. 

Judicial, 23rd March, 1901, 



1905 

110 

361 

Judicial, 9th May, 1894, . . 



1903 

80 

39 


Judicial, 30th July, 1892, 



1905 

250 

56 


Judicial, 21st May, 1888, 



1900 

255 

41S 


Judicial, 1891, 



1898 

210 

60 


Yearly (Non-judicial), . . 



1906 

60 

120 


Judicial, 8th October, 1897, 



1901 

150 

67 


Judicial, December, 1894, 



1809 

60 

40 


Judicial, December, 1895, 



1907 

300 

681 


Judicial, February, 1884, 



1894 

150 

26J 

Same holding as No. 72 below. 

Yearly (Non-judicial), 



1896 

70 

101 

The interest in this holding was sold in 1887 
for £22 12s. lOi. Same holding as No. 78 

Judicial, 3rd December, 1000, 



1899 

48 

39 


Judicial, 2nd October, 1885, 



1901 

775 

411 


Judicial, 26th October, 1903, 



1901 

92 

58 


Judicial, 18th July, 1900, 



1891 

175 

211 


Judicial. 1st May, 1888, . . 



1891 

130 

321 

Same holding as No. 74 below. 

Judicial, 5th December, 1898, 



1904 

241 6». 

51 

Same cose as 65 above. 

Yearly (Non-judicial), . . 



1905 

91 

221 

Same case as No. 66 above. 

Judicial, 1st May, 1888, . . 



1906 

210 

70 

Same case p r No. 71 above. 

Judicial, 9th January, 1899, 



1898 

150 

18} 


Judicial, 28th January, 1899, 



1907 

100 

24} 


Yearly (Non- judicial), . . 



1902 

280 

56 


Judicial, 8th November 1882, 



1901 

70 

25 


Yearly, 






An agreement to purchase this holding under 






Land Purchase Act of 1903 for £9 ha* 
been lodged with Land Commission. 


Judicial, 17th May, 1883, 



1006 

77 10s. 

30J 


Judicial, 22nd December, 1904, 



1904 

151 

27 


Judicial, November, 1889, 



1905 

100 

25 


Judicial, November, 1890, 



1905 

85 

201 


Judicial, April, 1889, 



1905 

115 

33 


Judicial, 23rd September, 1902, 



1905 

295 

361 


Judicial, 22nd December, 1906, 



1905 

165 

31 


Judicial, March, 1901, 

Judicial, 23rd November, 1900, 



1906 

160 

36 

9 


Judicial, May, 1884, 



1889 

88 

“ i 


Judicial, 14th January, 1903, 



1882 

105 

81 1 


Judicial, 13th June, 1891, 



1889 

60 

IB 



212 
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Documents put in by Mr. George Hewson in connection 



A. — Sales of Tenants’ Interests on Congested 

County 

and Townland. 

Number. 

1. 2. 

Name of Tenant 
(Purchaser.) 

3. 

Area. 

Landlord's 

Name. 

6. 

Rest. I 

ssi 

1 jfg . 
i<s<2 * 

1 

I . 



A. R. P. A. R. P. 


£ S. if. £ s . rf> 

Leilrim, 92 Adoon, .. 

Trancis Kelly, 

Not known. — 

George Marsliam, D.L. 

5 18 S 5 18 3 

. 93 Tully, . . 

Bernard Keane, 

28 2 21 — 

Do., 

15 18 8 13 10 0 

„ 94 Sraloaghan, 

J ames Hewston, 

11 3 24 — 

Do., 

4 10 0 4 10 0 

95 Muluavanoguc, 

Pat Flynn, . . 

35 8 14 — 

Do., 

13 0 0 11 10 0 

„ 96 Toiler a, . . 

Br. Patrick Mulcahy, . . 

47 8 IS — 

Do., 

35 0 0 30 4 0 

„ 97 Gortavacan, 

Charles Browne, 

69 1 0 — 

Do., 

WOO 32 0 0 

,, 98 Caukeel, 

Baniel M' Guinness, 

15 2 18 — 

Do., 

000 5 13 6 

, 90 Aughrim 

John M'Gourty, 

11 3 14 — 

Do., 

400 8 10 0 

„ 100 Bo., 

James M'Govern, 

20 2 7 — 

Do., 

2 10 2 10 

„ 101 Corkhllls, 

Philip Keegan, 

22 8 24 — 

Do., 

11 0 0 8 16 0 

„ 102 Brummonahugn, . . 

Hugh M'Pnrtland, 

57 2 2 — 

Do., 

23 5 0 16 0 0 

„ 103 Lisalue, „ 

A. C. Prater, 

17 2 18 — 

Do., 

3 6 0 5 6 0 

„ 104 Uullaghbawn, 

Hugli Rorke, 

28 1 6 — 

Do., 

14 0 0 11 8 0 

„ 105 Bo., 

Charles Rorke, 

13 1 7 — 

Do., 

6 10 0 5 0 0 

„ 100 Settonahiuch, 

John Buignan, 

Not known — 

Do., 

3 2 0 3 2 6 

„ 107 Monereave, 

Michael Gllhooly, Part of, 

30 0 21 — 

Do., 

17 7 10 0 

„ 108 Berrinum, 

Pat M'Hugli, Part-of, . . 

91 0 11 — 

1 

Do., 

8 10 0 8 10 0 


B. — Statistics as to Payment of Rents on 

Oounty. 

Estate. 

Period. 


L 

i 

3. 


Leitrim, 

A. 

Por two years ended May, 1906, . . 


Do., .. 

B. 

Por ten years ended May, 1905, . . 


Do., . . 

C. 

Tor ten years ended May, 1905, . . 


Mayo, 

D. 

Tor ton years ended May, 1905, . . 


Sligo, 

B. 

Tor five years ended March, 1903, 


Leitrim, . . 

P. 

Tor ten years ended May, 1905, . . 


Do., . . 

G. 

Tor ten years ended November, 1905, 


Do 

H. 

Tor ten years ended September, 1905, 


Do 

J. 

Tor seven years ended November, 1905, . . 


Do 

K. 

Tor ten years ended September, 1905, 


Do., . . 

L. 

Tor ten years ended November, 1905, 


Roscommon, 

M. 

Tor nine years ended May, 1904, 


Do., . . 

N. 

Tor ten years ended September, 1905, 


Do 

O. 

Tor five years ended May, 1903, 


Do., . . 


Tor three years ended May, 1906, 


Mayo, 

P. 

Tor nine years ended November, 1906, . . 


Leitrim, . . 

Q. 

Tor ten years ended 1905, 


Do., .. 

B. 

For ten years ended 1905, 
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with the Evidence given by him before the Commission— continued. 


Appendix VII, 


Estates since 1st January, 1882 — continued. 



If Judicial Rent, lusjrt date -when fixed. 
9. 

Date of 
Sale 
of the 
Tenancy. 

I 10. 

Amount 
obtained 
for the 
Tenancy. 

Number of 

Purchase 
of the Rent. 

12. 

OBSBRVATIONS. 

(Taler alia , information would be useful as to 
quality and condition of land and build- 
ings at date of sale, and whether improved 
or deteriorated by the outgoing tenant.) 


Non-Judicial, 

Judicial, 6tli July, 1899, . . 
Judicial, 19th July, 1884, 
Judicial, 20th February, 1904, 
Judicial, 25th June, 1900, 
Judicial. 20th January. 1902, 
Judicial, 31st July, 1903, . . 
Judicial, 17th December, 1899, 
Non-ngriculturul, 

Judicial, 15th December, 1890, 
Judicial, 2nd January, 1906, 
Son-Judicial. 

Judicial, 18th April, 1905, 
Judicial, 6th June, 1902, 
Son-Judicial. 

Judicial, 28tli Maroh, 1900, 
Judicial,' 1st November, 1885, 


1888 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1893 

1903 

1904 
1906 
1906 
1900 
1899 
1906 
1906 
1906 

52 10s. 
230 
90 
213 

325 

62 

62 

65 

305 

860 

75 

200 

100 

25 

230 

8* 

14* 

20 

16* 

10* 

8 

10* 

15* 

34* 

22* 

14* 

14 

41* 

18 

27 
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Document put in by the Rev. Patrick Dolan, in connection with the evidence given by him 
before the Commission. 


A. — OUTLINES OF EVIDENCE. 


I have teen nominated by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Hoare, Lord Bishop of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise, to 
give evidence before the Commission on behalf of the 
parishes of Aughavas, Mohill, and Cloone, portions 
of which form part of the congested districts. To 
the views and suggestions of improvements, which 
I present to the Commission, I may say I have the 
complete agreement of the parish priests of Mohill 
and Cloone. I myself am the Parish Priest of 
. Aughavas. 

Drainage. j propose to draw the attention of the Commission 
in the first place to the question of drainage, a most 
important tiling, in the County Leitrim. In the 
Aughavas electoral division, sometimes in the summer 
and autumn after heavy rainfalls the country is flooded. 
Meadows, newly made hay, and other crops are com- 
pletely destroyed. Even in the spring-time work is 
greatly retarded. As late as last 16th March the 
fields were little lakes. The floods on these occasions 
even cross the public road, and hinder the people from 
going to church or on their business unless they wade 
through or go a long way round. These floods arise 
from the overflowing of various streams that finally 
empty themselves into what is called the Black or 
Cloone River. Here is the statement of one of the 
parties aggrieved. It is a sample of the rest, who 
number about seventy-five. He states “That the 
greater part of his meadow land together with six 
acres of his pasture land adjoins one of these streams, 
and that they are injuriously affected by its floods. 
The aforesaid meadows produce twenty-five cocks of 
hay annually. The floods drive in sand and coarse 
gravel, which injure the liay to such an extent that 
frequently five or six beasts die some years, and he 
must sell the remainder of his stock. The pasture 
land is covered with water so that cattle cannot be 
turned out to feed on it, and also the sand is driven 
in on it so that the cattle cannot feed on it. He esti- 
mates his losses occasionally at about £20 a year.” 
This man’s valuation is a little over £20 a year. 

Attempts were made to remedy this state of affairs, 
but to no purpose. The landlords did not trouble. 
A resolution passed by the Mohill Board of Guardians 
in February, 1902, was sent to the Lord Lieutenant, 
asking that some steps should be taken to improve 
the drainage referred to. Nothing came of it. 

At a meeting of the Aughavas Congested Districts 
Board Committee, held 24th September, 1905, a de- 
putation was appointed to call on the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in Dublin, to get help to cany out the 
necessary drainage. The deputation was well re- 
ceived, and various inquiries were made. A grant 
of £100 was asked, the Parish Committee undertaking 
to carry out the work at their own expense. A copy 
of a report, survey, and a statement of the probable 
expense, made out by the Assistant County Surveyor, 
were sent to the Board. The estimate amounted to 
£267 10s. 6 il. The surveyor’s report (copy) is ap- 

pended. 

The Congested Districts Board on 21st November, 
1905, wrote that : — “ They agreed to contribute one 
half of the grant of the drainage, provided that such 
contribution does not exceed £135 ; that a local Com- 
mittee be formed to obtain all necessary consents, and 
indemnifies the Board against all consequential dam- 
ages, undertakes to do the work to the satisfaction of 
the Board’s engineer, etc., full names and addresses 
of members of Committee to be supplied.” 

On 27th November, 1905, the parties affected by 
the drainage formed themselves into a local Com- 
mittee, agreed to and executed an agreement binding 
themselves to indemnify the Board against con- 
sequential and other damages arising from the opera- 
tions, as required by the Board’s stipulation. In 
answer to the local Committee Secretary’s peti- 
tion for the consents of the landlords whose 
properties adjoin the Black River’s tributaries, the 
said landlords gave freely their consents, except John 
Madden, Esq., n.i., Hilton Park, Clones, County 


Monaghan, who stated on two occasions that negotia- 
tions for the sale of his Leitrim estate were proceed- 
ing, and that when the sale was completed, the con- 
sents of his tenants would suffice without any reference 
to him. Some of his tenants refused to sign for the 
purchase, as he refused to give his consent to the 
drainage. Though the estate is now sold, these refuse 
still to sign or agree to the purchase terms, as they 
think he treated the Committee badly, not to give his 
consent to the carrying out of a work which would 
remove a great grievance. It seems as if he used his 
consent as a lever to raise the purchase price of his 
land, though he was told it was a free grant of £135, 
and that the local Committee agreed to indemnify him 
against all losses from the work. Even if he did not 
sell his property his estate would be the gainer by 
this drainage. 

Anxious to go on with the work, the local Committee 
wrote that they were prepared to go on even with the 
risk of damages to Mr. Madden. On 20th February, 

1906, the Board wrote that “ They are not prepared 
to take any further action in the matter of the 
Aughavas drainage until the local Committee are in 
a position to state that all necessary consents for the 
execution of the work have been obtained. ’ Finally 
on 26th February, 1906, they wrote: — “ As there is a 
Royal Commission sitting inquiring into the laws re- 
lating to the drainage of land, it may be no loss 
of time if the local Committee await the result of 
their inquiry.” 

The Congested Districts Board began and continued 
well but ended badly. The Drainage Commission has 
issued its report, but I saw from a statement in 
Parliament that there is no hope for a long time of 
any action being taken on their report-. Like other 
reports it may be the last heard of it. In the mean- 
time the people suffer. I appeal to the Board, through 
this Commission, not to be awaiting Parliamentary 
action^ but to complete the good work they encouraged 
so long. They are not lazy people, or people unwill- 
ing to help themselves, who undertake to carry out 
half of so important a work at their own expense. 

In tlie parish of Mohill a great deal of damage is 
done to crops of every kind owing to overflowing 
caused by a river flowing between the Cavan and 
Gorvagh districts. Local representatives, having a 
better knowledge of this district, will refer to it more 
in detail. 

In the parish of Cloone a stream about a quarter of 
a mile long, flowing through the townlands of Lisduff, 
KiUaveaghy, . and Drumlegga, causes great injury. 

The attention of the Board is directed to something 
being done in these eases. The people affected will be 
too willing to oo-operate. The sooner it is done the 
better, as every year brings its losses to a greater or 
less extent. 

The people suffer greatly from want of good road Ronds 
accommodation to their houses. It would be impos- 
sible to describe the hardships and loss they sustain 
from this cause. Their houses are situated on the 
sides of long lanes or boreens. Some are even on old 
passes branching off these lanes. The priest and 
doctor encounter great risks when called out on duty 
to these places. No repairs, or very trifling ones, are 
executed. They are long and expensive for private enter- 
prise, sothat no proper repairs take place. As they are 
too narrow and lead, as it is said, nowhere — cul-de- 
sac— the District Council cannot touch them. These 
lanes were, years ago, the public passes of the country. 

•None, or hardly any of the gentry, who formed the 
old grand Junes, resided in these districts, and the 
. opening up of new roads was consequently neglected. 
When something was done it was with a view to con- 
nect town with town, and not to bring the people near 
the mam road. The consequence is the people are 
doomed to remain in this wretched state till some plan 
is devised to meet the difficulty. It is true the Con- 
gested Districts Board gives some help to do some im- 
provement on these lanes and passes, but it is almost 
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worthless except for repairing very short lengths. It 
allows only one-sixth of the possible expense. If 
you have a lane a quarter of a mile long and only 
a few living on its sides, what use is such a propor- 
tion ? The consequence is, as I know, as Chairman 
of our Parish Committee, that the concession is not 
availed of ; and where it has been, it is the result of 
great persuasion ; and often the work was thrown up, 
it became so expensive. Some better means should 
be employed to benefit these people. They pay rates, 
and reasonably expect some help to meet such diffi- 
culties. In these cases the Board should make their 
proportion more elastic. They should give one-third, 
or, in some cases, one-half of the expense, or the Dis- 
trict- Council should be empowered to get such work 
done, especially when many reside on the sides of 
these lanes. I may odd, oven the public roads in 
these districts are not any great credit, if not a posi- 
tive disgrace, to the authorities who are in charge of 
them. 

An example of bad road accommodation has been 
brought under my notice by the Parish Priest of 
Cloone with a view to placing it before the Congested 
Districts Board through the Commission. This road 
leads from Cloone to Carrigallen, with a branch from 
Drumlohan National School to Gubb’s cross-roads. 
It has three very steep hills, probably a gradient of 
one in five, and is more than a mile long. Over a 
hundred families live along it. They have the 
greatest difficulty in getting to the main roads, and 
only half loads can be carried. Its improvement is 
too big a work for the County Council, as it is only a 
bye-road. If the Congested Districts Board gave assis- 
tance to the Council a great deal would be done to 
effect an improvement. 

Parish The rules framed for Parish Committees do not suit 

Com- all districts equally well. The works contemplated 

mittees. by the Board are supposed to be canned out in winter- 
time or thereabouts, owing to the people then having 
more leisure. But unfortunately this part; of the 
country is very wet from want of drainage. The 
passes, as alluded to elsewhere, are wretched, and so 
hilly that even in the best weather it is difficult 
for a beast to pull its load. Material for building is 
scarce, and often has to be brought a long distance, 
so that leisure is greatly counterbalanced by natural 
difficulties. The proportion. — one-fifth — given by the 
Board is nearly useless in such circumstances. It 
might do well in other localities, but not here. Our 
Committee is now three years in existence, but if 
some changes in the rules are not made I fear it will 
not survive another year. It required my greatest 
efforts as Chairman of our Parish Committee to keep 
it working so long. Some felt greatly the burdens it 
laced on them. It got a fair chance of success. I 
ave met a girl of fourteen years leading a donkey 
loaded with big stones from a quarry distant three 
miles, where her only brother raised them, and the 
load was taken down by her father, an old infirm man, 
and his equally helpless wife. They got only one-fifth 
of the total amount to put up a cattle shed. "What 
I suggest is that in these difficulties a proportion of 
one-third at least should be granted, and a whole year 
for the execution of the work. I suggest further that 
the valuation of under £7 be extended to £10 in- 
clusive. Farmers of £10 valuation are as much in 
need of help as those of £7. If these ohanges were 
made much greater good would be done by Parish 
Committees. 

Technical The County Agricultural and Technical Committee 

Iastruc- has not been a success in this part of Leitrim. One 

tion. lecture on poultry, and one on cattle, and a course 
of dairy instruction in two schools are all that- was at- 
tempted in my parish. I regret to say there is a 
great prejudice against such instruction. The fanners 
think they know everything themselves, and that what 
they don’t know is not worth knowing. There is 
plenty of occasion for an instructress in domestic 
economy. Such instruction should not be given in 
classes. The teacher should go into the houses and 
show how things are to be done. Notice of her coming 
to a parish should be sufficient. She should pay 
visits to the houses at time of meals, show how their 
materials for cookinig could be used to best advan- 
tage, how to clean up a house, and suggest the best 
methods of making their homes pleasing and comfort- 
able. Classes of manual instruction for boys would 
be a great advantage. 

Though a member of the Technical Committee I am 
not able to attend its meetings in Carrick-on-Shannon, 
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as the distance— eighteen miles— is too great. Still appendix 
1 try, by frequent conversation, to persuade the people Tin. 
of the advantages of agricultural and technical edu- — 
cation, but all in vain. The answer is : — ‘ ‘ It is 
nothing but piling on more rates.” The tax levied for 
the Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway has completely 
warped their minds against any improvement paid 
for by taxation. 

There is constant emigration. The boys and girls g ulij , ra _ 
leave very young — front sixteen upwards. They do y on _ 
very well in America, many of them returning within 
ten years having earned sufficient money to purchase 
farms or marry comfortably. Their success is draw- 
ing away many others. Their fathers cry out about 
a scarcity of labourers, and yet they let them go. 

There is no tillage except what supplies the wants of 
the house. Most of the holdings are small. I am in- 
clined to think some would volunteer to take a place in 
a scheme of migration. This steady emigration has a 
most serious effect cm. Primary education in this coun- 
ty. It is destroying the school attendance. The School 
young people, as a rale, emigrate in April. This Xtteud- 
month is the busy time of spring operations, being so ance 
late from the wet nature of the land. The school- 
children are now kept at home to meet the pressure 
of work. Even those from five to seven years are 
kept to mind the house, or the still younger children 
to set free, the mother to give a helping hand.- The 
manure has to be carted out, the potatoes planted, 
the oats sown; then comes the turf-cutting and turf- 
rearing; then the new hay, harvest-, and bringing 
home of turf ; so that for half a year, there is a 
wretched school attendance, the school averages during 
these quarters, calling for the Board of Education 
to warn managers about the probable loss of teachers’ 
salaries. The consequence is that tile County Leit- 
rim has the unenviable notoriety of being one of the 
worst for school attendance in Ireland. The Bishop 
of this diocese, the Right Rev. Dr. Hoare, had to refer 
to this state of things in his last Lenten Pastoral. 

Here are his words 1 : “ Besides guarding religious 
teaching, there is one thing more we must do in the 
interest of our children, we must send them to school. 

What is the use of having the school if you refuse 
to avail of it ? What is the state of things I learn 
from the Blue Book? That the worst rural districts 
in all Ireland in this respect are Mayo, Sligo, Lei- 
trim, and Longford. Here we have, at least- up to the 
present, a practically satisfactory system of Primary 
education, and the people, through their own fault, 
won’t- educate their children. Let us try and under- 
stand the character we deserve by such conduct. 

The percentage of average daily attendance at school 
in rural Leitrim — and there are no urban districts in 
the county — to the average on rolls is 50-6. And the 
percentage of average daily attendance at school in 
the rural districts of Longford — that is, leaving out 
the towns of Ixmgford and Granard — to the average 
number on rolls is 59 • 8, or in other words, out of 
every hundred children in Leitrim forty-one are not 
educated; and out of every 100 children in rural 
Longford, about the same number, forty-one are not 
educated. This is a shame and a disgrace, and calls 
for an immediate remedy. Take another test. You are 
aware that in 1892, a law was passed requiring all 
children over six years and under fourteen, to attend 
school seventy-five days in each half-year, or 150 days 
during the year. The Councils got power under pains 
and penalties to enforce these attendances. Tried by 
this test, how many of our children are educated? 

The answer is very humiliating. In Longford 37 
per cent. ; in Leitrim, 38. That is to say, in Long- 
ford sixty-three cut of every 100 ; and in Leitrim 
sixty-two out of every 100 are not educated. 

With all our excuses of poverty and' stress of 
weather, and bad clothing and bad food, and every 
other reason that can be alleged, this is a state of 
things that must be remedied. It is very much better 
that we should cure ourselves, and form the convic- 
tion that it is scandalous, than that we should wait 
for the rod of coercion. It is a state of things that 
is appalling; and I now appeal to priests and people, 
for the love of their religion, and country, to educate 
the children by sending them to school.” 

There are some evicted tenants, but they are all Evicted, 
likely to be restored. There is one peculiar case. The 
tenant was evicted in the old Land League days. A 
hovel was put up on a kind neighbour’s holding, ad- 
joining the evicted farm, to shelter the evicted family. 

There it resides still. The bailiff works the farm. 
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VIII. 


Extension 

of 

Congested 


Farmers’ 

Residences 


After the passing of the Land Act, 1903, the tenants 
on the estate, of which I am one, agreed to give the 
landlord the terms of purchase, viz., twenty-four and 
a half years’ purchase of second term rents, and 
thirty-one and a half of first term, which he himself 
demanded, but on the condition that this one family 
should be restored. Otherwise they would not have 
given so much. He absolutely refused. His tenants 
®till hold out. This landlord ornaments the House 
of Lords. There is need here of comp vision. 

The whole of the parishes of Aughavas, Mohill, 
and Cloone should bo scheduled in the congested dis- 
tricts. The same circumstances exist throughout. 
There is no reason why the remainder should be de- 
prived of any advantages that are to be had. This is 
the unanimous wish of all parties concerned. 

The labourers are now being provided with decent 
and sanitary dwellings. But what of the farmers’ 
own dwellings? No wonder they talk of the fine 
slated houses of the labourers for which they have to 
pay, and of their own oftentimes wretched and unsani- 
tary houses. Great efforts are now being made to 
promote sanitation, and especially to combat tuber- 
culosis, that obtains so much in this country. We 
hear a great deal of the necessity of sanatoria for 
the cure or improvement of those affected by this 
disease. Why not go to the root of things? The 
sanatorium is to deal with the disease when contracted. 
Better improve the homes and make them sanitary, 
and thus stamp out disease effectually. Prevention is 
better than cure. Something should be done to pro- 
vide the farmer, who himself has not the means, with 
a suitable and sanitary dwelling. It is true he may 
obtain a loan, but under great difficulties. 

As the law stands at present, the occupiers of farms 
can obtain loans for the improvement; of their hold- 
ings or the building of houses: (1.) if they 

be owners in fee; (2.) if they be yearly tenants. 
In the former case they can borrow a substantial 
sum at 5 per cent., repayable in thirty-five years; in 
the latter they can borrow three times the amount of 
the valuation of their holdings, repayable in twenty- 
two j'ears at £6 10s. per cent. In both cases the 
moneys can be borrowed from the Board of Works. 
The repayment is secured by a charge or mortgage 
xipon the holding of the borrower. The works to be 
done must be set out either on a map or plan to be 
approved of by the Board and the borrower must 
satisfy the Board of Works that he has a good title 
to the premises which he proposes to give as security 
for the loan. This; no doubt, seems perfectly right 
and simple, but unfortunately to make good legal 
title to the majority of holdings in the country is a 
matter of great difficulty, as anyone having experi- 
ence of the country will understand. Nobody ever 
makes a will except he cannot help it, and it is then 
in the majority of cases, imperfectly drawn. The 
owner of a farm invariably dies intestate with a 
family of various ages. He happens to be possessed 
of a farm of land which was left by his father in 
precisely the same way, and which he came into more 
by accident than by arrangement, so that to trace the 
legal ownership of a farm for the purpose of giving 


a good charge is a matter of the greatest difficulty. It 
entails considerable expense and possibly exposes very 
frequently a family to litigation, which eventually 
ruins them. Apart from this difficulty there is the 
fact that this arrangement does not meet the great 
demand which now exists for the improvement of 
farmers’ dwellings. Under the present arrangement, 
it depends on a man having good title and personal 
initiative to propose such a thing as a new house. 

It is not an infrequent experience to find that a far- 
mer has borrowed money from the Board of Works 
and out of it erected fine stables for his horses, fine 
sheds for his hay, fine outhouses for his cattle ; and to 
continue to live in a residence which has the recom- 
mendation of connection with bygone ages alone to 
commend it, but which is inferior to the very pig- 
stye or poultry-house he has erected out of the Board 
of Works’ loan. 

The present position of the Public Health Acts is 
not sufficient to meet the situation. It should be in 
the power of the County Council or the sanitary 
authority or some other body that could act indepen- 
dently to make periodical inspections of the farmers’ 
houses and to say which should he in a particular carder 
replaced by houses more in accordance with modern 
ideas and in situations as far as possible from the 
present ones. It should be open to farmers who have 
their houses so condemned, or who; without their 
house being condemned, are anxious to improve their 
surroundings, to apply to the County Council for 
money to erect substantial houses. The situation of 
the houses should be fixed by the officials of the 
County Council; the building of them should be 
carried out by competent contractors, the occupiers of 
the land being enabled to contribute towards the ex- 
pense of the houses by rough labour or materials. 

The County Council ought to be in a position, when 
money is so advanced, and when it is certified that it 
has been expended on the buildings erected on a farm, 
to charge that farm irrespective of the owner or 
occupier with the sum so advanced and the repayment 
of it as an annuity sufficient in (say) sixty-eight years 
io repay it. If possible arrangements should be made 
for the provision of money for such loans on as good 
terms as money advanced for labourers’ cottages. At any 
rate an annuity of £3 10s. per cent, or £3 12s. 6rl. per 
cent, ought to be sufficient to provide principal and 
interest. The County Council ought to be in a posi- 
tion to raise such money by the issue of bonds or 
stock. 

The existing labourers’ cottages are not sufficiently Care of 
looked after from a sanitary point of view. There Labourers' 
should be frequent periodical visitation by the sani- Cottages, 
tary authority, and reports demanded. I have seen 
the boarded floor of a room covered with dirt, and 
apparently never washed from the day it was laid 

The street, as it is called, is often given over to the 
labourer in its natural clay, with no stoning. The 
entrance to his house is thus, in wet or dry weather, 
a continuous eyesore. All the surroundings should 
be given up in a neat condition, and the labourer then 
be made to keep them in proper trim. 
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1 

B— DRAINAGE OF BLACK RIVER. 


APPENDIX 

vin. 


Short Report on Rivers in the Electoral Division of Aughavas, Union of Mohill, County of 

Leitrim. 


1. The river from the bridge on the county road 
from Mohill to Carrigallen, and lying between the 
townlands of Carrickavoher and Drumshambo, and 
running thence to its junction with the (Oloone 
River) Rynn and Black River drainage district is in 
a wretched state, with shoals formed in the bed of it, 
and in many places the banks slipped in and covered 
with bushes, etc. The total length of this river is 
454 perches, and would cost at least 2s. 6 d. per perch 
to clean it, and leave it in a proper state for the free 
discharge of the water; river coloured blue on 0. S., 
29 & 33. 

2. Stream from junction with last river between 
the townlands of Carrickavoher and Corroneary, and 
extending to the mearing of the townlands of Augha- 
vas and Drumgunnea for a length of 830 perches is in 
a similar state to Tiver No. 1, except that the greater 
part of it is in worse order, but it is not quite so 
broad. This river would require an expenditure of 
2s. 3d. per perch to leave it in fair order like No. 1. 
Its course is very level, and it injures all the meadow- 
land along it with about twelve or fourteen hours' rain. 
River coloured as above. 

3. Stream from junction with No. 1, between the 
townlands of Corroneary and Aughnalough to the 
townland of Killameen, total length about 874 perches ; 
is very much in the same condition as rivers Ncs. 1 
and 2, and would cost 2s. per perch to leave it in fair 
repair. The catchment basin of the foregoing rivers 
is very lai-ge, and it would be a great boon to the 
people living in the locality, and whose meadows are 
flooded by them several times a year, if the works can 
be carried out. 


Note. — A portion of the Cloone River, and lying 
between the stream at Murphy’s Mill (coloured red) 
and the stepping-stones at the new bridge, Aughana- 
glace and Drumshambo, and coloured blue on sheet 29, 
County Leitrim, marked A. to B, is within the Rynn 
Black Raver drainage district, but was not left to be 
maintained by the Trustees. This portion of the river 
was noo finished at all. In the bed of this river is a 
limestone rock, and there are three steps in it, which, 
if removed, would lower the water in the three fore- 
going rivers, but particularly in No. 1, in whioh it 
would lower it at least two feet six inches. If this 
work is carried out it would cost about £30. 

JOSEPH IRWIN, 

Assistant County Surveyor, 

Derren Lodge, Dromod. 


SUMMARY. 


£ s. d. 
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APPeKDII IX. APPENDIX IX— STATISTICAL ABSTRACT-CO. SLIGO. 


A.— PREFATORY NOTE. 

Special statistics relating to County Sligo have been prepared for the Commission by the Commissioner of 
Valuation (see pp. 277-8), the Registrar- General (see pp. 280-7), and the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction (see pp. 288-291, and 311), and certain returns have been furnished at the request of 
the Commission by the Local Government Board and the Congested Districts Board. Other information 
about County Sligo is available in different publications, e.g., the Census Returns, the Annual Agricultural 
Statistics, the Annual Reports of the Irish Land Commission, the Estates Commissioners, the Congested 
Districts Board, &e. 

All this statistical information has been brought together in the following pages, added to, and collated ; 
and explanatory notes have been added, where requited (e.g., pp. 277, 279, 295, 306 and 312) with a view of 
forming a compact Statistical Abstract of the chief points of interest in County Sligo which may prove of 
assistance to the Commissioners during their sittings in County Sligo, and subsequently be helpful to 
readers of the evidence. 

Walter Callan, 

Secretary. 


4 th April., 1907. 


B. -GENERAL STATISTICAL INFORMATION. TAKEN FROM THE CENSUS REPORT, 1901, 
COUNTY SLIGO BOOK [Cd. 1059-IV., 1902, pp. vii. and via.] 


The County of Sligo covers an area of 452,356 statute acres, or 2 - 2 per cent, of the total area of the 
country. 

'i he number of persons in the County of Sligo, according to the Census was — in 1881, 107,479 ; in 1891, 
94,416; and according to the recent Census, 84,083 (41,849 Males and 42,234 Females), or 10*9 per cent, 
less than in 1891, 

The number of distinct Families in the County at the time of the late enumeration was 17,167, the average 
number of persons in a family being thus 4 '8 ; and the number of Inhabited Houses was 17,049, showing an 
average of 4 8 persons to each house. In calculating these averages, the Special Inmate® of Public Institu- 
tions have been omitted. 


The following Statement shows, by County Districts, as constituted under the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898, the number of persons in 1891 and 1901 : and the increase or decrease during the decade. 
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From the foregoing Statement it will be observed that there was an increase of 596 persons in Sligo Urban, appendixes. 
and a decrease in each of the other County Districts. The highest percentage of decrease took place in Boyle ' "■ 

No. 2 Rural, viz., 14-2; and the lowest in Sligo Rural, viz., 11*9. 

Towns having, in 1901, a population of 2,000 and upwards are classified as Civic Areas. 

The County contains one such Area, viz., Sligo. In 1891 the population of this Area amounted to 10,274 ; 
in 1901 it was 10,870, showing an increase of 596 persons, or 5-8 per cent. ; in the rural portions of the 
County the decrease was 13 - 0 per cent 

The following Statement shows the Educational status of the Inhabitants of the County of Sligo in 1891 
and 1901, in so far as relates to the degrees of elementary education relative to which inquiry was made on 
the Census Forms ; — 


Degrees op Elementary Education. 


Rato per cent, of Total Population. 


Road and Write, 
Read only. 
Illiterate, 


From the above it will be seen that whereas, according to the Returns of 1891, only 60-3 per cent, of the 
Inhabitants, at all ages, could “ read and write,” in 1901, 69-6 per cent, could do so ; that the percentage of 
the population who could “ read only ” in 1891 was 9-6, and in 1901, 6-5 ; and that the percentage of the 
“illiterate ” fell from 30*1 in 1891 to 23 - 9 in 1901. 

In 1891 22-4 per cent, of the Inhabitants aged five years and upwards were illiterate (22-0 per cent, of the 
males, and 22-8 of the females) ; in 1901 the percentage was but 16-0 (16*2 of the males, and 157 of the 
females. 


The number of children attending school in the County of Sligo, according to the Census of 1891 (week 
ending 30th May), was 15,365, or 41 -3 per cent, of persons aged 5 years and under 20 in the County as then 
constituted ; in 1891 the number returned (for week ending 11th May), was 11,592, or 417 per cent, of the 
persons aged 5 and under 20. 


In 1891 the number of persons in the County of Sligo (as then constituted) returned as Sick, ou the night 
of the Census, was 600, or one in every 163 of the population ; in 1901 the number so returned was 641, or 
one in every 131 of the population; of the latter number 361 were at their own homes, and 280 were in 
hospital. 

The number of persons returned in 1891 as receiving relief under the Poor Law System was 1,734, or 
one in everv 56 of the population; of this number 446 were inmates of Workhouses, and l,2b8 were in 
receipt of outdoor relief; in 1901 the number returned was 1,672, or one in every 50 of the population; 
558 of these being in the Workhouses, and 1,114 on outdoor relief. 

According to tile returns of the Kegistrar-Geueral, tl.o number of mamages registered in the County of 
Sligo durine the ten years onding 31st March, 1901, was 3,238, equal to an average annual rate of 
3-ffper 1,000 of the population. The number registered m the whole of Ireland during the same period 
affords an annual average rate of 4'8 per 1,000. 

The number of Births registered in the County during the ten years was 18,074, 
annual rate of 20-3 per 1,000 of the population, the average yearly rale for the whole of Ireland during the 
same period being 23-0 per 1,000. 

The Deaths registered during the deoennium amount to 1 3,002 W^equd t. an average annual .ate 
of 14'6 per 1,000 ; the corresponding rate for the whole of Ireland was 18 ^ pei 1,000. 

I 00 ”?? 1 . M SU f, iSTSS? 2^594 L ( ffi onS3 Set mS,; 188!, 11,708; for that ending with 
Mardf, 1871,^049; 2nd for that ending with March, 1861, 13,328, making a total of 74,744 for the 
fifty years. 
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; NDIX 11 0.- -Return showing the Population, Area, Valuation, and Average Valuation per Head of Population in e 

Poor Law Union in County Sligo containing Congested Districts. 11 


Supplied by the Congested Districts Board. 


COO NTT. 

Union. 

Population. 




Valuati n. 

! Average Valuation per Head 
ol Population according* 1 
to Census ofl90i. 

Con- 
gested 
portion 
of Union. 

Non- | 
congested 
portion 
of Union. 

Total, j 

Con- 
gested 
portion 
of Union. 

congested 
portion 
of Union. 

j Total. 

| Con- Non- 

nested congested 
portion 1 portion 
Of Union.j of Union. 

| Total. 

In 

Entire 
' Union. 

In 

Con- 

gested 

Districts. 

In 

Non- 

eangested 

District*. 

Sligo, 

! Sligo, . 

5,899 

32,189 

38,088 

18,134 

125,674 

143,808 1 

.si s 

8605 . 94,709 ; 

103,314 

1 £ 

1 2 14 8 

A s.d. 
1 9 2 


- 

| Dromorc West, | 

2,959 

10,076 j 

13,031 ! 

34,659 

62,404 

97.063 ! 

1,628 ; 32,238 1 

36,866 

2 16 7 

1 11 3 



Toberourry, . 

12,582 

6,622 | 

19,201 f 

72.289 

53,520 i 

126,609 i 

18.385 23,057 ' 

41,442 

2 3 2 

1 9 2 



Boyle, , 

1,601 

9.156 i 

13.757 ] 

17,811 1 

| 

57,714 

75 525 

i 

6.611 { 24.134 ! 

31,046 

2 5 2 

18 9 

2 13 4 


■ D ', if? °f. El ectoral Divisions Scheduled as “ Congested ’’ in the County of Sligo, showing Ratio of Population 
to Valuation in respect of the years 1891 and 1901, also Poor Rates for the year ended 31st March, 1901.* 
V Where the average valuation per head teas, in 1901, not less than SO a. the turn, of the Electoral Division it 


is printed in italics. 


UNION OF SLIGO. 


Cliffoney North, 
Cliffoney South, 
Lissadill North, f 
Lissadill West, 


Buncrowey, 
Castleconor ^asi,f 
Mullagherutcfi 
Rathmaenrkey, 


Achonry East, 
Aehonry West, 

Banada, 

Breencorragh,f 

Cloonacool, f 

Glendarragh, 

Kilmacteigc, 

Toberourry, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
BOYLEjt 

Coolavin, 

Cuilmore, 

Kilfree, 


Total in respect of the | 
Congested Districts 1 
in Co. Sligo. 


latfon' 

1891.’ 

] Amount 
Valu- | of Valu- 

1S91. 1 head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

' WOE 

Valu- 

ation, 

1901. 

£ 

2,050 

1,706 

2,628 

2,221 

; Amount 
' of Aqu- 
ation per 
; head of 
| Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Poor Rates for year ended 
j 81st March, 1901. 

! 0n ! r>«“ 

Agricultural 

! Land. Heredita- 

ments. 

. j 1,788 
. j 1,317 

. 1,868 
1,830 

| £ 
j 2,062 

1 1,705 

1 2,621 
i 2,229 

1 

j £ s. d. 

1 8 2 

1 5 11 

1 10 0 

1 4 4 

1587 

1,119 

1,550 

1,687 

] £ s. d. 

1 6 8 
l 10 5 
1 13 9 
l 6 3 

j In the £ 
s. d. 

1 

1 - a c 
1' 

In the £ 
s. d. 

4 4 

1 6,798 

! 8,617 

1 5 4 

1 5,899 

8,605 

j 1 9 2 



j 

; 928 

760 
206 
1,490 

1,236 

1,176 

317 

1,872 

1 6 8 
l 10 11 
1 10 9 
1 5 1 

814 

657 

186 

1,302 

1,254 

1,177 

817 

1,880 

3 10 8 
1 15 8 
3 14 1 
1 8 10 

|'i 

}• 2 0 
\e 

3 8 

3,834 

4,601 

17 2 

2,95.1 

4,628 

1 11 3 



1 1,669 
2,760 
1,119 
2,349 
763 
686 
847 
995 
3,226 

1,713 
2,345 
1,339 
3,155 , 
1,282 
1,193 
1.226 
1,408 
4,3S0 

10 6 

0 17 0 

1 3 11 
1 6 10 
1 IS 7 
l 14 9 
1 8 11 
18 2 
1 G 10 

2,532 

946 

2,022 

627 

574 

693 

887 

2,744 

1,833 

2,356 

1,342 

3,172 

1,288 

1,197 

1,227 

1,409 

4,566 

1 8 6 1 

0 18 7 : 

1 8 4 i 

1 11 4 | 

2 0 11 
2 18 
1 15 4 
1 11 9 
1 13 8 

) 

> 2 0 
J 

■ 

3 8 

14,404 

17,986 

1 4 11 

12,582 

18,385 

1 9 2 1 



2,135 

1,920 

1,861 

2,850 } 
MQ8 | 

1 2 0 
1 8 0 
0 19 2 

1,815 
1,630 i 
1,156 j 

2,441 

2,829 

1,341 

1 6 10 ' 
l 14 8 
13 2, 

j- 2 0 

3 8 

5,416 

C,34G j 

1 8 5 

4,601 

6,611 

1 8 



30,002 

1 

37,550 

1 5 0 

26,041 

38,229 

1 9 4 

| 
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E. — RETURN SHOWING THE RATIO OF POPULATION TO VALUATION IN CERTAIN appendix iz. 
ELECTORAL DIVISIONS IN CO. SLIGO, AND OTHER PARTICULARS.! 


Specially prepared for the Commission. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


This return (prepared by the Commissioner of Valuation) shows the total rateable valuation (1906), the 
population (1901), and the average valuation per head of population in each Electoral Division in Co. Sligo. 

(1.) Where that average is under 30s. 

(2.) Where that average is between 30s. and 50s., but is brought below 30s. by the exclusion from the 
dividend (i.e., the total rateable valuation of the electoral division) of all ratings valued at 
over £50. In these cases the acreage and valuation of each excluded area is given. 

(3.) Where the electoral division, though scheduled as congested, does not come within either of the above 
classes. 

The total number of electoral divisions in Sligo is 82, of which 79 are rural and 3 urban. The total 
number of electoral divisions comprised in this return is 21, all rural ; of these only one (Templevanny) is not 
scheduled as congested, and is distinguished by an asterisk. 

The total number of divisions in Co. Sligo scheduled in 1891 as congested was 20, of which 5 were 
then not below 30s. in point of average valuation per head of population. Between 1891 and 1901 the average 
valuation rose about 17 per cent, (owing mainly to the decrease in population), and of the 20 divisions, 12 are 
not now below 30s. Of these 1 2 divisions, 3 are not below 30s. normally, but are when the total valuation of 
all ratings above £50 is excluded, and 9 are above 30s. even after these exclusions. The names of these 9 
divisions are printed in italics. 


RURAL DISTRICT OR BOYLE No. 2. 






Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

A USA AND VALUATION OF 
Excluded Holdings. 


Total 

Rateable 

Valuation. 

1906. 

Popula- 

tion 

(Census 

1901). 

Average 

Electoral Division. 

per 

Population. 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
are excluded. 

— ■ 

Valuation. 

■Coolavin, 

£ s. a. 
2,385 17 0 

1,816 

£ s. <1. 
1 6 3 

£ *. i. 
~ 

A. It. ,P. 

£ s. ,1. 

Kiifree, 

1,313 16 0 

1,156 

13 3 


- 

~ 

•Templevanny, 

1,910 7 0 

896 

2 3 7 

19 2 

, 426 3 34 

114 3 17 

j 341 1 17 

282 2 18 

80 0 26 

1 125 3 17 

1 302 3 6 

219 2 16 

138 15 0 
68 0 0 
75 15 0 ■ 
78 0 0 | 
56 10 0 
80 10 0 
89 10 0 | 
60 0 0 : 

Cull more, 

Sf,8W 4 0 

1.630 

1 14 10 



“ j 

Total or all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

22, SCO 13 0 

8,261 

2 14 7 



1 

Total of Rural District, 

31,079 17 0 

13,757 

2 5 2 





t This return is taken from a similar return for the whole of Ireland, which was published in the Appendices to the First 
fleport of the Commission, pp. 3S6 et seq. 
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appendix ix. RURAL DISTRICT OF DROMORE WEST. 



Total 

Popula- 


Average 
Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

area and Valuation of 
EXCLUDED HOLDINGS. 


Electoral Division. 

Valuation, 

1906. 

(Census, 

1901). 

head of 
Population. 

normally 
between 30s. 
and j)0>. when 


Valuation. 

Remarks. 





* over £50 
are excluded. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 

£ J. <f. 

A R. P. 

£ s. d. 


Rathmacurhy , 

1,900 8 0 

1,802 

1 9 2 

- 

- 

- 


Buucrowey, 

1,272 3 0 

814 

1 11 3 

1 6 8 

( 166 0 6 

67 2 14 
l SIT 3 20 

61 10 0 
72 0 0 
62 10 0 


Castkconor East, 

1.19 3 10 0 

667 

1 16 4 

- 

- 

- 


Uullaghemtse, 

317 S 0 

186 

1 14 1 





Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

32,717 19 0 • 

10,076 

3 4 U 





Total of Rural District, 

37.(01 5 0 

13,031 

2 17 5 





RURAL DISTRICT OF 

3LIGO. 


OlifTony North, 

2,123 0 0 

1,537 

1 7 8 

_ 


- 


Lissadill West, 

2,247 11 0 

1,687 

1 6 8 

- 


- 


Cliffony South, 

1,706 16 0 

1,119 

1 10 6 

1 7 10 

100 1 14 

148 0 0 


Uasudill North, 

3,661 7 0 

1,666 

114 1 





Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

73,163 15 0 

21,319 

3 8 8 





Total of Rural District, 

81,892 8 0 

27,218 

3 0 2 





RURAL DISTRICT OF TOBERCURRY. 

Achonry East, 

1,834 19 0 

1,557 

1 3 7 

_ 


_ 


Achonry West, 

2,368 12 0 

2,532 

0 18 9 

- 

- 

- 


Aelare, 

1,351 16 0 

946 

18 7 

- 

_ 

- 


Kihnaoteigo, 

1,414 11 0 

887 

1 11 11 

1 9 11 

80 3 8 

86 10 0 


Banada, 

3,191 11 0 

3,033 

1 10 7 

- 

_ 

_ 


Breeneotragh, . 

1,384 16 0 

627 

3 10 

- 

_ 

_ 


Otoonacool, . . 

1,196 1 0 

574 

3 1 B 

- 

_ 

- 


Glmdanagh, 

1JS37 1 0 

693 

1 IS 6 

- 

- 

_ 


Toberuurru, . 

4,693 19 0 

3,744 

113 6 

- 

- 

- 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

23,057 10 0 

6,622 

3 9 8 





Total of Rural District, 

41,518 16 0 

19,201 

2 3 3 





Total of rural Dis- 
tricts IN COUNTY. 

191,892 6 0 

73,213 

2 12 5 
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F. STATISTICS RELATING TO THE NUMBER, ACREAGE, VALUATION AND POPULATION appendix ix 
OF VARIOUS CLASSES' OF HOLDINGS, AND TO THE CHIEF DIVISIONS OF THE 
LAND IN COUNTY SLIGO. 


Specially prepared for the Commission. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


The information contained in the Tables I. -IV. has 
been specially prepared for the Commission by the 
Registrar-General from the office summaries of the 
Census of 1901. The importance of the figures and 
their interpretation ■were touched upon in a 
memorandum submitted by the Secretary to the 
Commission, end printed in the Appendices to 
the First Report of the Commission, pp. 351 
et seq. It will suffice to remark here that, 
though nominally these tables are returns of “ hold- 
ings,” they are really returns of landholders, for, if 
one man has half-a-dozen farms in the same county, 
he is returned as having a single holding of their 
combined valuation. It is obvious that, so far as 
counties are concerned, these returns, being actually 
though not nominally returns of landholders, show 
more clearly the size of the problem requiring treat- 
ment tha-n a return of holdings would — e.g., a man 
has in County Sligo six holdings valued at £2, 
£4, £6, £10, £20, and £40. A return of holdings 
would in this case apparently suggest that there were 
at least three holdings needing enlargement.; whilst 
the present returns more clearly indicate the situa- 
tion by showing 'only one holding of £82 valuation. 
As regards the size of the remedial material that 
might be made available for relieving congestion, 
these returns might, however, mislead — e.g., in the 
case taken above the returns would suggest that there 
was in County Sligo one holding of £82 valuation 
that possibly might be secured for the enlargement 
of small holdings ; whilst in point of fact there are 
six holdings of varying size scattered over the county. 

The interpretation of the figures becomes more com- 
plicated when they are examined not for the whole of 
a county, but for the comparatively small area of an 
electoral division — the present unit of congestion. In 
these returns where one man has several holdings in 
County Sligo, but in different electoral divisions, 
or has one holding which runs into two electoral 


divisions, the entire is allocated to the division con- 
taining the holding or the part of the holding of 
highest valuation ; hence the figures in these returns 
do not represent the actual state of things in each 
electoral division, as they may include in such divi- 
sion land situate in other electoral divisions (of 
County Sligo), and may exclude land geographically 
belonging to the division itself. Thus the area, popu- 
lation, or valuation shown for an electoral division 
might be larger or smaller than the actual area, 
population, or valuation of that division. Adjust- 
ments could have been made rectifying this, but they 
would have immensely complicated matters. More- 
over, the returns would then have been based in part 
on holdings rather than on landholders, and this 
would, for the reason shown above, have exaggerated 
the size of the problem. Consequently the Commis- 
sion, having considered the relative advantages of 
adjusted and unadjusted returns of holdings and 
landholders, decided that as regards most areas the 
unadjusted returns of landholders by electoral divi- 
sions would be the most useful. 

The information contained in Tables Y. and VI. 
has been specially prepared for the Commission by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction for Ireland from the office summaries of the 
Agricultural Statistics of 1906. Their importance 
and interpretation were touched upon in the memo- 
randum to which reference has been already made, 
and it will suffice to remark here that the difference 
between the number of holdings given in Table V. 
and the number given in Table I. is accounted for 
by the following causes : — 

(1) Table V. is a return of holdings, and Table 
I. a return of landholders ; 

(2) Table I. refers to agricultural holdings only, 
and Table Y. includes labourers’ cottage hold- 
ings and gardens ; and 

(3) Differences of classification and adjustment. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Lppbndk XX. 


I. Table showing Total Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven 
Valuation, in the County of Sligo. 


Classes, arranged according to 


D ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 


Aghanagh, 

BaUynaahee, 

•Coolavin, 

•Cuilmore. 

Drumrat, 

•Kilfree, 

KlUadoon, 

Klllaraght, 

Kilmactranny, 

XUshalvy, 

Shancough, 

Templevanny, 


Total ol Conge* ted Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 
Dromorb West. 


•Castleconor, East, 
Castleconor, West, 
Dromard, East, 
Dromard, West, 
Dromore, 

Easley, East, 

Eaaky' West, 

Kilgloss, 

•Mullagharuse, 

•Bathmacuikey, 

Templeboy, North, 
Templehoy, South, 
Toberpatrick, East, .. 
Toberpatrick, West, 


Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total^ of Non-Congested 


Electoral Divisions. 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 


Ballintogher, West, 
Ballymotc, 
Bollynakill, 
Ballysadaro, East, 
Bailysadare, West, 


Calry, 

Carney, 

Oarrickbanagher, 
•Cllffony, North, 


Classification of Holdings, and Number in each Class. 




* Scheduled ae Congested. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

APPRNBix rx — Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Sligo. 





Classification of 

HOLDINGS ACCORDING TO RATEABLE VALUATION, WITH 
UNDER BACH CLASS. 

the Area 


Acreage 












Osioks;asi> Electoral Division's. 


Not 


Above 

£10 

Above 

£15 

Above 

£20 

Above 

£30 

Above 

Above | Above 
£50 j £100 

Above 

£200 



Holdings. 

ing 


exceed- 1 

exceed- 

exceed- 


exceed- 

exceed- 


«*»* 

£309 




£10. 

111 

£20. 

£30. 

ing 

£40. 

ing 

£50. 

ing 

£100. 

lug 

£200. 

£300. 

value. 

"Boyle. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

! Acres. 

Acres. 

| Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre,. 

Acres. 


Aghaoagh, 

5,657 

216 

1,883 

785 

292 

312 

— 

j 186 

1,200 

_ 

_ 


Rallynasliee, 

5,994 

552 

2,039 

1 029 

259 

364 

132 

86 

] — 

226 

443 


•Coolavin. 

6,415 

1,700 

2,974 

388 

361 

41 

168 

j _ 

120 

063 



•CuUmore, 

6,013 

1,007 

2.403 

984 

579 

177 

342 

! 305 

156 

_ 

_ 


Drumrnt, 

5,310 

192 

1,020 

541 

573 

706 

246 

299 

1,002 

041 

_ 


•Kilfree. 

3,858 

1,038 

2,056 

327 

124 

131 

64 

— 

118 

_ 

_ 


Kill-ill oon, 

4,744 

158 

1,514 

1,288 

712 

414 

161 

110 

381 

_ 

_ 


Killaraalit, 

8,271 

1,415 

2,414 

625 

315 

680 

96 

70 

350 

803 

297 


KUmactranny. 

5,691 

100 

1,374 

956 

737 

884 

486 

403 

537 

124 



Kilshalvy, 

4,872 

248 

967 

899 

490 

360 

362 

373 

887 

336 



Shoncougb, 

3,383 

357 

1,449 

750 

40 

267 

150 

240 

120 

_ 

_ 


Templevanny, 

5,732 

689 

1,839 

917 

152 

262 

158 

— 

293 

891 

_ 


Toomo ’ Jr ' 

3,846 

272 

1,389 

797 

344 

405 

70 

- 

569 

_ 

_ 


Total of Congested Electoral 

16,286 

3,745 

7,493 

1,699 

1,064 

349 

574 

305 

394 

663 


_ 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Division". 

53,500 

4,209 

15,699 

8,187 

3,914 

4,654 

1,861 

1,863 

5,379 

8,021 

740 

3,982 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

09,780 

7,954 

23,188 

9,886 


5,003 


2,168 

5,773 

«. 


3,982 

Dbomorb West. 













Au * llri »- 

2,261 

48 

548 

439 

220 

305 

150 

06 

342 

143 

_ 


•Riinernwey, 

4,650 

1,013 

787 

1,433 

417 

403 

169 

_ 

320 




•Castieconur, East, . . 

4,517 

500 

1,606 

580 

707 

608 

_ 

250 

137 

_ 



Castleco or. West, . . 

8,439 

302 

1,445 

1,038 

360 

507 

001 

032 

873 

oai 



Droma d, East, 

3,461 

71 

392 

329 

226 

238 

377 

410 

912 

228 

278 


Dromnrd. West, 

2,258 

29 

639 

333 

273 

350 

254 

_ 

120 

_ 



Dromore, 

2,970 

235 

90S 

200 

3»1 

83 

140 

199 

71 

713 



Essl.y, East, 

4,417 

404 

843 

373 

275 

254 

128 

205 

827 

318 


m 

Easky, West 

7,415 

402 

1,642 

1,144 

560 

007 

828 

143 

541 

931 




K,lBl:l3B - 

5,443 

51 

659 

655 

393 

350 

280 

285 

1,584 

440 

, Jn 


•Muliagharnse, 

11,626 

818 

1,400 

744 

1,418 

4,844 

2H42 






•Eatlimaenrkey, 

6,976 

1,852 

1,526 

014 

160 

131 

5118 






Skriicn, 

6,727 

95 

RSI 


OR-l 


onoo 






Templf-boy. North, . . 

2,049 


453 

403 

241 


223 

77 

o.,. 




Tenipchoy, South, . . 

5,364 

343 

1,253 

2,842 

147 

112 

132 

145 





Toberpatrick, East, . . 

2,350 

27 

180 

202 

388 

500 

208 

132 





Toherpal riek. West, . . 

3,219 

38 

353 

311 

446 

434 

410 

254 

894 

315 

264 

_ 

Total of Congested Electoral 

26,789 

4,183 

5,439 

3,371 

2,762 

5,980 

3,019 

259 

7U8 




Total of Non-Conges ted 
Electoral Divisions. 

57,273 

2,127 

10,002 

8,293 

4,102 

<» 

6,127 

-.868 


M,. 

3,651 

>■“ 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

84,042 

6,310 

15,441 

11,864 

«“ 

12,015 

9,146 

2,927 

7,921 

5,775 

4,264 

1,715 

Balltntogher, East, . . 
BaUintogher. West, . . 

3,399 

3,147 

408 


226 

172 

826 

287 

142 

_ 

108 

725 

_ 

_ 



3// 

228 



175 

320 

292 

— 


5,878 

101 

932 

632 

566 

552 

200 





338 


4,653 

184 

1,003 

540 

372 

592 

392 



712 


_ 

Ballssadare, East, . . 

3,408 

40 

583 

381 

285 



181 

i no o 


_ 

Ballysadare, West, . . 

3,458 

226 

641 

693 

539 


m 

170 

m 




BrickUeve, 

3,469 











Calry, .. .. 1 








815 

345 



9,063 

393 

1,602 

1,042 

570 

957 




730 


903 

Carney, . . . . | 

4,748 

81 

1,068 

522 

1,393 

378 






_ 

Carrickhanagher, .. .. . . 

4,629 

485 

1,619 

450 

425 

384 

12fl 


198 


SSI 

_ 

*C2iffony. North, .. .. .. j 

8,878 

808 

1.396 

246 

86 

53 

64 



315 

“ 



c Scheduled a« Congested. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


appendixes. III. — Table showing Total Valuation of oacli Class of Holdings in the County of Sligo. 





Classification of Holdinqs^an 

d Total Rateable Valuation of those 

EAOH CLASS. 


Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

Total 

Valna- 

exceed 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 



l,w.. 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

Abo vs 
£300 



IS 

£1§. 

“a 

ing 

£20. 

ing 

£80. 

a 

ing 

£50. 

£100. 

ing 

£200. 

£300. 

in 

value. 

Boyle. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Agnanagn, 

2.136 

47 

536 

351 

122 

120 

- 

46 

378 


- 

541 

Ballynashee, 

2,441 

131 

608 

224 

103 

183 

69 

41 

— 

177 

291 

644 

•Coolavin, 

2,064 

396 

901 

195 

136 

24 

106 

— 

56 

250 

- 

_ 

“Ouilmore, 

2,512 

275 

976 

451 

288 

110 

207 

85 

120 

■ — 

— 


Drumrat, 

3,207 

76 

534 

313 

292 

406 

172 

229 

766 

509 

- 

_ 

•Kilfree, 

1,341 

229 

717 

151 

66 

80 

32 

— 

66 

— 

- 


Ellladoon, 

2,134 

56 

569 

552 

328 

242 

78 

83 

226 

— 

- 

_ 

Killaraght, 

4,043 

320 

662 

266 

167 

342 

07 

45 

266 

742 

208 

960 

Kilmactranny. 

2,939 

36 

666 

445 

383 

458 

282 

277 

296 

101 

— 

__ 

Kllshalvy, 

2,630 

86 

510 

482 

303 

220 

212 

179 

459 

170 

- 

_ 

Shancough, 

349 

53 

314 

136 

18 

116 

65 

86 

61 

— 

- 

_ 

Templevanny, 

2,140 

124 

581 

352 

69 

144 

32 

- 

120 

314 

- 

398 

Toomour, 

1,371 

46 

403 

335 

215 

133 

36 


203 

~ 

- 

- 

Total of Congeted Electoral 
Divisions. 

5,917 

900 

w* 

797 

490 

214 

345 

85 

242 

250 

2,013 

- 

- 

Electoral Divisions. 



o, 3 

3, 56 






469 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 

29,899 

1,876 

«" 

*“ 

2,490 

2,582 



3,018 

2,263 

469 

2,543 

Dromore West. 













Aughris, 

1.521 

21 

315 

272 

152 

246 

109 

45 

254 

107 

— 


•Buncrotrey. 

1,180 

135 

203 

219 

179 

150 

74 

— 

115 

105 

— 


•Castlecnnor East, 

1,156 

68 

387 

172 

176 

218 

— 

81 

54 

— 

— 

_ 

Castleconor, West, 

4,453 

82 

501 

496 

193 

344 

312 

344 

458 

733 

451 

179 

Dromard, East, 

1,777 

23 

172 

175 

141 

123 

180 

137 

418 

156 

252 

_ 

Dromard, West, 

1,284 

11 

238 

274 

183 

228 

70 

— 

59 

— 

221 

_ 

Dromore, 

1,784 

92 

446 

188 

172 

05 

108 

182 

05 

460 

- 

_ 

Easky, East, 

2,817 

115 

383 

214 

157 

154 

100 

133 

083 

319 

- 

559 

Easky, West, 

4,544 

136 

940 

640 

324 

416 

458 

136 

314 

740 

431 

_ 

Kilglass, 

3,662 

26 

449 

463 

238 

220 

174 

182 

1003 

314 

533 

- 

•Mullagharuse, 

318 

45 

64 

11 

58 

78 

62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

•Rathmacurkey, 

1,781 

272 

493 

262 

06 

45 

174 

- 

80 

161 

219 

- 

Skreen, 

1,823 

33 

256 

185 

137 

270 

282 

49 

148 

188 

275 

- 

Templeboy, North, . . 

2,020 

48 

264 

260 

125 

273 

138 

42 

190 

332 

_ 

348 

Templeboy, South, . . 

1,364 

65 

278 

127 

07 

74 

74 

80 

257 

126 

207 

- 

Toberpatrick, East, . . 

1,868 

19 

153 

212 

288 

358 

171 

86 

232 

349 

_ 

- 

Tober patriek, West, 

2,366 

37 

233 

223 

322 

303 

284 

187 

309 

250 

212 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral 

4,435 

520 

1,147 

664 

479 

401 

310 

81 

». 

206 

219 

_ 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electorni Divisions. 

31,283 

708 

4,697 

3,729 

2,499 

3,074 

2,400 

1,612 

4,460 

4,086 

2,582 

1,386 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

35,718 

1,228 

5,844 

4,303 

2,978 

3,565 


4,708 

4*352 

2,801 

1,386 

SlMO. 













Ballintoglier, East, 

1,748 

118 

316 

135 

105 

336 

00 

_ 

143 

500 

_ 

- 

Ballintoglier. West, 

1,078 

125 

463 

242 

128 

163 

72 

91 

166 

!814 

214 

- 

Ballymote, 

4,075 

51 

501 

301 

393 

381 

144 

138 

580 

745 

426 

325 

Ballynakill, 

2,976 

56 

547 

301 

234 

418 


176 

438 

579 


- 

Ballysaiare, East. . . 

2,446 

21 

290 

197 

167 

352 

_ 

130 

415 

359 

515 

- 

Ballysadare. West. .. 

1,554 

75 

812 

313 

210 

153 

96 

82 

313 

_ 

_ 

- 

Bricklleve. 

2,190 

48 

114 

241 

150 

289 

180 

168 

484 

266 

250 

- 

Calry, 

5,353 

126 

679 

532 

310 

444 

284 

329 

586 

521 

739 

873 

Carney, 

2,148 

10 

542 

233 

446 

259 

143 

130 

143 

233 

_ 

- 

Carnckbanagher, 

2,411 

145 

776 

243 

221 

233 

67 

139 

121 

244 

222 

- 

•Clilfony, North, 

1,876 

429 

693 

157 

“ 

29 

64 

- 

56 


201 




“Schedule! ns Congested. 
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TIL— Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings m the County of Sligo— continued. 


Classification or Holdings and Total Rateable Valuation of those 
is each Class. 





UNION’S AND ELEOTOEAL DIVISIONS. 

Total 

Valua- 

Not 

exceed 

tag 

Abave 

and no 

Above 
£15 
and no 

Above 
a d 2 ° 

Above 
£30 
and nc 

Above 
£40 
and no 
exceed 

Above 

£50 

and no 

Above 
£100 
and no 

Above 
£200 
| and no 

^£300* 




£1?. 

if!. 

£20. 

a 

tag 

£40. 

£6§. 

£HK). 

£2(X>. 

£300. 


Sligo — nontlnucd. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i £ 

£ 

| £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

~ 


■•diflony, South, 

1,666 

106 

736 

i 169 

i 68 

118 

70 

50 

| _ 

249 



Collooney, 

3.152 

06 

291 

341 

i 2C4 

245 

251 

313 

j 1,062 




Drumcllff, East, 

2,760 

16 

116 

200 

' 153 

! 459 

390 

262 

700 

264 



Drumellff, West, 

3,330 

30 

468 

■ 344 

224 

i 267 

241 

219 

1 753 

313 



Dnuncolumb, 

2,012 

150 

502 

364 

j 172 

212 

72 

86 

59 

_ 


_ 

Drumfln, 

2,336 

46 

322 

254 

I 254 

i 270 

72 

_ 

! 52 

278 

202 

586 

Glencar, 

1,205 

* 

115 

206 

161 

344 

140 

84 

55 

106 



Kllmacowen, 

4,767 

77 

884 

1 851 

470 

413 

106 

424 

1 568 

417 


1 

Knockaree, 

4,024 

63 

543 

I 378 

397 

313 

245 

176 

j 904 



487 

Lakcview, 

2,480 

48 

270 

1 277 

247 

214 

251 

322 

522 

333 



lisconny, 

2,246 

49 

245 

| 213 

140 

259 

69 

134 

772 

130 



Iissadill, East, 

3,405 

24 

348 

j 134 

106 

301 

108 

237 

170 

286 



•Lissadill, North 

2,467 

163 

1,223 

j 267 

190 

91 

36 

134 

201 




•Kssadlll, West, 

2,101 

200 

700 

| 288 

74 

89 

67 

93 

156 

435 

_ 


Biverstown, 

2,032 

87 

321 

515 

108 

281 

219 

180 

229 

297 



Sossinver, East, 

1,803 

42 

574 

206 

276 

147 

100 

48 

105 

305 



Sossinver, West, 

1.206 

08 

425 

274 

184 

103 

31 

_ 

_ 


! _ 


Sligo Urban, 

3,411 

73 

323 

301 

205 

348 

304 

| 271 

635 

494 


367 

Total of Congested Electoral 

8,100 

1,078 

3,352 

881 

393 

327 

287 

• 277 

412 

1,032 

201 


Total o( Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

68,000 

1,646 


7,986 

6,785 

7,204 

3,882 

4,180 

9,931 

7,957 

3,994 

5,279 

Total of Elootoral Divisions, 

76,280 

2,724 

13,639 

8,887 

6,178 

7,581 

4,119 

4,416 

10,343 

8,989 


5,279 

TODKROURRY. 













•Achonry, Bast, 

1,784 

328 

840 

183 

108 

73 

78 


57 

10, 



'Achonry, West, 

2,067 

508 

1,020 

181 

58 

95 

73 

47 

_ 

_ 

_ 


•Aclare, 

1,316 

144 

618 

100 

105 

125 

36 


55 

_ 

_ 


Annagli, 

2,240 

26 

235 

279 

198 

285 

32 

187 

99 

— 

_ 

903 

•Banadn, 

3,087 

249 

1,437 

559 

204 

122 

130 

47 

207 


_ 


Branebfleld, 

653 

48 

85 

108 

35 

70 

34 

_ 

147 

126 

_ 


•Breencorragh, 

1,248 

132 

318 

24 

110 

97 

76 


53 

438 

- 


Carrownnskeagli, 

040 

43 

282 

192 

70 

43 

76 


_ 

238 

_ 1 


Cartron, 

2,413 

31 

171 

301 

313 

291 

101 

84 

243 

878 



■Cloonacool, 

1,230 

82 

203 

188 

144 

127 

_ 

_ 

278 




Cloonoghill, 

2,280 

30 

160 

320 

435 

240 

139 

- 

448 

617 

- ! 

_ 

Coolaney, 

2,275 

63 

493 

217 

141 

415 

132 


397 

A17 



•Glendarragli, 

1,214 

65 

554 

166 

86 : 

118 

«» 

„ 

m 




■Kilmactelge, 

1,347 

205 

625 

97 

68 

28 

38 

43 

71 

177 1 



Kilturra, 

2,256 

49 

253 

250 

293 | 

815 

38 

90 | 

473 

244 i 

251 1 

_ 

Leitrim, 

3,174 

117 | 

661 

444 

140 

315 

78 

ISO | 

137 

167 1 

239 . 

756 

Loaghil, 

308 

15 

158 

100 

37 

79 


- 1 

_ 




Owenmore, 

1,228 

46 

276 

226 

159 : 

123 

72 

48 ' 

273 

_ ; 

_ 1 


Steams town, 

2,517 

30 ; 

406 

439 

209 . 

248 

265 

181 j 

406 

383 

_ | 

_ 

Temple, 

1,080 

SO | 

254 | 

116 

125 

107 

182 1 

60 j 

60 

302 


673 

Tobercnrry, 

3,553 

318 1 

1,167 j 

596 

290 j 

277 

182 1 

98 { 

384 

251 

- i 

_ 

Total of Congested Electoral 

16,846 

2,121 

6,862 1 

2,184 

1,168 ! 

1,057 

685 

322 

1,218 

1,229 ; 

- | 


Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

22,385 

528 j 

3,434 

3,001 

2,155 • 

2.626 

1,149 

720 

2,683 

3,262 

490 I 

2,337 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

30,231 

w„ 

0,296 

5,185 

3,323 

3,683 

1,834 

1,042 ! 

3,001 

4,491 { 

490 j 

2,337 


35,388 






vas ! 


0 777 



Divisions In County. 
Total of Non-Congested Elec- 

145,740 

3,857 

3,801 ! 

8,172 

2,439 i 



„„„ |, 





toral Divisions in County. 




1 








Total of County, 

181,128 

8,476 J 37,756 j 

2,698 J 14,969 

7,361 

0,081 

8,222 

1,970 | 

0,095 

7,056 ' 

1,545 


•Scheduled as Congested. 
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IV— Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Sligo ^continued. 





Classification 

HOLDINGS ACCORDING TO RATEABLE VALUATION AND 
in each Class. 

Population 


Pojjula- 













Bxioxs axd Electoral Divisions. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Holdings 

Not 

exceed 

Sf 

j Above 
1 £4 

j exceed 
] ing 

1 £1 °- 

j Abov 
; £io 
j and no 
exceed 

a 

! Above 
' £16 
i and no 

ing 

1 £20. 

Above 
£20 
and no 

ing 

£30. 

J A £30' 

1 exceed 
! ing 
i £40. 

£5§. 

Abov 
£50 
t and n< 

ing 

£100. 

£2<K> 

t uoi° C 

ing 

£300. 

Above 

£800 

in 

value. 

SLIGO — continual. 




1 









— 

•Qiftony, South, 

1,089 

370 

553 

91 

’ 23 

20 

14 

2 





?oEooney, 

808 

139 

128 

30 

! 71 

58 

36 

87 

| 109 




Drumcliff, East, 

418 

3 

45 

69 

25 

71 

58 

36 

90 




Bnuucult, West, 

859 

34 

389 

133 

50 

79 

22 





3* 

Drumeolumb, 

1,154 

418 

356 

168 

| 67 

09 

21 

11 





Drumflu, 

j 78* 

101 

246 

150 

; 78 

66 

31 

_ 

; 8 

20 



fflencar, 

| 330 

3 

59 

05 

46 

95 

25 

9 

! 2 




Kilmacowen, 

1 1,362 

98 

547 

321 

1 126 

81 

25 

37 

74 

i « 



Knockarce, 

j 959 

85 

308 

162 

i 103 

79 

36 

29 

97 



A, 

Lakeview, 

788 

90 

187 

150 

78 

63 

55 

25 

.. 




Ilsconny, 

583 

100 

172 

97 

39 

59 

! 8 

15 



If 


liasadill, East, 

674 

59 

251 

155 

' 25 

53 

18 

«A 


12 



‘Ussadill, North, 

1,395 

228 

907 

138 



6 

IS 

I 7 




•Llssadill, West, 

1,591 

746 

546 

135 

34 

33 

14 

17 





Biverstown, 

651 

70 

180 

179 


50 

32 

30 




8* 

Rossinver, East, 

668 

36 

371 

91 


32 

30 

6 

7 




Rossinver, West, 
Sligo, Drbau, 

658 

75 

268 

140 

130 

108 

65 

76 

21 

190 

392 

273 

83 

82 

- 

32 

Total of Congested Electoral 

5'520 

2,104 

2,556 

429 

137 

82 

38 

37 

34 


18 


Total of Non-Conges ted 
Electoral Divisions. 

20,362 

2,779 

6,582 

3,153 

1,706 

1.671 


784 

1,178 

806 

316 

361 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

25,882 

4,883 

9,138 | 3,582 

1,843 

1,753 

1,069 

821 

1,207 


334 

361 

1'oberoup.ry. 













•Aclionry, East, 

1,453 

556 

895 

104 

« 


18 






•Achonry, West, 

2,292 

1,090 

1,033 

89 

22 

33 

15 

0 

_ 




Ad " e - 

957 

219 

580 

95 


40 

_ 

5 





Annagh, 

480 

27 

138 

100 

58 

75 

- 

29 

17 

_ 

_ 

36 


2,022 

415 

1,154 

248 






87 



BranehSeld, 

198 

62 

55 

43 


12 




j 



'Breencorragh, 

620 

230 

299 

13 






18 



Csrrownaskeagli, 

390 

92 

m 

94 








c * rtron < 

476 

25 

80 

110 


79 



M 




'CtoonAcool, 

528 

109 

225 

93 





35 ! 




Coonoghill, 

481 

38 

78 

104 

114 i 

68 

7 


52 

30 




688 

92 

294 

91 

32 ' 








'Glendarragh, 

682 

117 

404 

70 

36 








•KUmacteige, 

870 

242 

528 

55 


7 1 







Kilturra, 

645 

105 

178 

98 

96 

76 ' 



67 ! 


j 


Leitrim, 

1,071 

164 

467 

194 

52 . 







36 

toughil, 

188 

9 

104 

45 

7 j 

23 

_ j 






Owenmore 

K0 <f 


,, n 

81 


34 



16 

67 ; 




Streamstown, 

Temple, 

089 

41 

255 

151 

50 

50 

87 

3 1 
17 

21 

_ 


443 

<9 

164 

53 





R : 

: 


54 

"Tobercurry, 

1,771 

v90 

810 

229 

97 : 

53 j 


5 

50 

12 j 


_ 

Total of Congested Electoral 

11,195 

3,468 

5,878 

996 

373 1 

273 j 

101 j 

22 

147 i 

137 1 



Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

6,267 

852 

2,144 

1,167 

603 1 

614 1 

117 

119 

270 ; 

235 j 

20 

126 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

17,462 

4,820 

7,822 

2,163 

976 j 

887 j; 

218 

141 

417 372 | 

,0 

■ 

Total of Congested Electoral 

24,160 

8,377 j 

1,892 | 

2,069 

830 

538 

259 

97 

274 [ 

299 | 

25 


Total of Non-Conges tod Elec- 
toral Divisions in County. 

45,291 

0,344 j 

5,945 j 

7,419 

3,739 

3,657 

1,791 

,840 j 

1 

,543 

645 

758 

Total of County, . . . . | 

69,451 

4,721 j 

7,387 j 

j 

4,569 

4,195 

2,050 

.437 j 

2,484 j 1,842 | 

570 



* Scheduled as Congested. 
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appendix ix. V. — Return showing the Total Number of Holdings and the Number of various sized Holdings in the 

County of Sligo in 1906. 


Compiled from the Agricultural Statistics, 1906. 





Number of holdings in 

each Electoral Division. 



Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

Not 

exceeding 

Acre. 

and not 
exceeding 

Above 

and not 
exceeding 
16 

Acres 

Above 

16 

and not 
exceeding 
SO 

Above 

80 

and not 
exceeding 
A 60 

Above 

50 

and not 
exceeding 
100 
Acres. 

Above 

100 

and not 
exceeding 

Acres. 

exceeding 

600 

Above 

A 600 

Total, 
Number 
_ of 
Holding* 

Botle Union. 











Aghanagh, 

6 

10 

40 

60 

21 

21 

7 

1 

1 

167 

Ballynashee, 

— 


53 

83 

85 

10 

4 

— 

— 

196 

•Coolavin, 

7 


163 

123 

20 

8 

3 

1 

— 

362 

•Cuiltnore, 

2 

22 

180 

143 

21 

9 

2 

— 

— 

329 

Dnimrat, 

6 

12 

60 

66 

24 

19 

5 

2 

— 

202 

Kiladoon, 

4 

7 

50 

90 

36 

7 

3 

— 

— 

206 

•Kilfree, 

2 

12 

99 

97 

17 

2 

1 

1 


231 

Killaraght, 

7 

IB 

06 

118 

46 

11 

3 

3 

1 

304 

Kflmactranny, 

1 

9 

64 

96 

88 

19 

3 


— 

225 

Bjlsha’wy, 

4 

33 

80 

69 

29 

8 

6 

1 

- 

220 

Shancough, 

1 

5 

22 

30 

19 

13 

S 

3 

— 

96 

Templevanny, 

7 

7 

58 

84 

21 

4 

5 

4 

— 

185 

Toomour, 

— 

1 

24 

58 

80 

8 

1 

2 

— 

124 

Total ot Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested 

85 

71 

892 

883 

58 

294 

19 

120 

40 

16 

2 

922 

1,925 


46 

185 

952 

1,107 

852 

139 

46 

18 

2 

2,847 

Dbouose West union. 











Augbris, : . 

3 

S 

55 

47 

0 

2 


_ 


125 

•Buncrowey, 

5 

7 

53 

61 

19 

12 

3 

_ 

. 

131 

•Caatleconor, East, 

- 

8 

27 

39 

27 

21 

6 

! 

- 

1H 

Castleconor, West, 

« 

6 

51 

106 

26 

19 

9 

6 

1 

232 

Dromad, East, 

7 

7 

24 

24 

13 


2 

4 

_ 

ES 

Dromad, West, 


3 

46 

31 

7 


4 

1 

_ 

94 

Dromore, 

7 

21 

69 

41 

10 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

136 

Easkey, East, 

3! 

21 

70 

61 

17 

8 

5 

2 

__ 

195 

Eaakey, West, 

24 

27 

145 

88 

28 

17 

8 

1 

- 

338 

Xilglass, 

37 

8 

73 

43 

20 

IS 

13 

2 

_ 

194 

•Mullagheruse, 

— 

— 

8 

3 

12 




7 

39 

•Rathmacurkey, . . 

— 

10 

102 

94 

17 



1 

_ 

240 

Skreen, 

2 

3 

30 

31 

20 

0 

3 

1 

, 

102 

Templeboy, North, 

4 

11 

53 

32 

13 

13 

2 

1 

_ 

129 

Templeboy, South, 

— 

15 

34 

26 

11 




3 

100 

Toberpatrick, East, 

4 

8 

35 

29 

14 

9 

3 

_ 

_ 

102 

Toberpatrlok, West, 

8 

18 

45 

51 



2 

_ 

_ 

143 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested 

5 

95 

151 

190 

187 

610 

75 

41 

114 

20 

01 

20 

8 

7 

550 

2,000 

Total of Union, . . 

100 

176 

925 

797 

282 

166 

81 

28 

16 

2,559 

Sligo Union. 











BaUintogher, East, 

n 

20 

61 

32 






154 

Ballintogher, West, 

Ballymote, 

BallynakUl, 

40 

22 

7 

80 

66 

47 

66 

10 

21 

15 


- 

1 

18C 

253 

187 

Ballysodare, East, 
Ballysodare, West, 
Bricklieve, 

Calry, 

Carney, 

3 

X 

21 

14 

20 

9 

24 

58 

25 

81 

23 

86 

35 

89 

69 

21 

17 
37 

18 

10 

9 

25 

6 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

146 

103 

287 
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Table V.— Return showing the Total IN umber of Holdings and the Number of various sized Holdings in the appendix xx. 

County of Sligo in 1906— continued. — 


Number or Holdings nr took Electoral Division.- : 


Unions and Electoral Divisions. 


Above 

I Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

| Above 


Total 

Number 

Holdings. 


exceeding 

Acre. 

exceeding 

1 -and not. 
1 exceeding 
15 

Acres. . 

l.-and.nnt_l_and' not 
exceeding 1 exceeding 
30 1 50 

. Acres. .} Acres. 

^ exceeding 
100 
Acres. 

exceeding 

' exceeding 
: ^600 

Above 

500 

Acres. 

Sligo, Union — -con tin iieil. 


_ 








j 

Carneybanaglier, . . 


44 


67 

12 

""" "r 

2 


" 


•CUffonv, North, . . 

31 

105 

127 

44 

4 

...l 

_ 

! 

1 

au 

•CUffpny, South, ... -. . 

3 

P 7 

89 

64 

14 

- 


— ... 

, i*. 


Cbnooney, -.. .. 

• 87 

39 

56 

37 

25: 

18 

..: 4' 

2. 

.... .. 2' 

- ’249 

Dromcliff, East, 

1 

' 8 

28 

34 

22 

ib 

...3.. 

1 

_ 

107 

Drumcliit, West, . . 

24 

»I 

75 

37 

14 

5” 

S' 

r .. 

. 

192- 

Drumcolumb, 

1 

11 

66 

90 

45 

12 

1 

1 



Drumfin, . . . . 

9 

'8 

40' 

"41 

lfe 

5 

4 

”5 


... ... 13b . 

Glencar, .. .. 

— t 

' 2 

11 

17 

'22 

14 

2 

_L- 


: - M 

Kilmacowran, 

6 

29 

162 

95' 

22 

9 


‘1 


- 327' 

Knockaree, 

34 

37 

■ 77 ' 

61 

1'5 

ir, 

5 

4 

•_ 


Lakeview, 

1* 

11 

31 

45 

18 

12 • 

8 

• i 


• 140 

Lisconny, 

0 

8 

42 

34 

18 

14 

' 3 

" 3 

•_ 

128 

Lissadill, East, . . _ 

4 

10 

68 

32 

17 

7 


_• 

2 

14-2 

•Lissadill, North, . . 

8 

40 

174 

78 


7 

-1 ■ 

1 


• -'sio 

■Lissadill, West, .. 

30 

100 

126 

29 

' 9 ' 

2 

3 

3 



Rivers town, 

45 

16 

40 

54 

21 

ii 

4 

2 

_ 

193 

Rosiinvor, East, . . 

10 

7 

47 

55’ 

27 

20 

16 

3 

• 1- 

186 

Rossinvor, West, 

— 

25 

43 

'50 

19 

6 

2 

_ 

■ 

• iis 

Sligo, 

253 

60 

. 04 

. 24 

12 

. 8 


1 

- 

422 

Total of Congested Electoral 

72 

312 

616 

200 

34 

17 

7 

6 

1 

1,164 

Total of Non-Congested 

KB7 


1,516 

1,285 

506 

200 


■ -- 


4,737 








Total of Union, . 

639 

-807 . . 

2,032 

1,435 

540 

286 

109 

"44 

9 •• -5,901 

TOBEKCCRRY UNION. 









■■ 


•Achonry, East, 

2 

84 

163 

75 

14 

7 


_L 


297 

•Achonry, West, . . 

5 

36 

291 

78 

15 

0 


_ 


435 

•Adare, 

1 

4 

69 

62 

29 

11 


_ 


17& 

Armagh, 

3 

5 

21 

32 

22 

6 

2 

1 

1 

fls 

•Banada, 

6 

23 

225 

119 

‘ 81 

7 

4 

• 1 

•_ 

416 

Branchfleld, 

' 1 

3 

19 

13 


3 

_ 

1 

1 

46 

■Breencorragli, 

— 

3 

34 

28 

38 

21 

3 

6 

3 

136 

Carrownaskeagf. . . 

— 

7 

36 

30 

3 



1 


' 84 

Cartron, 

— ' 

7 

30 

46 

14 

13 


' 1 


117 

•Cloonacool, 

3 

7 

44 

38 

14 

6 

4 

3 

_ 

119 

CloonaghUl, 

7 

6 

30 

62 

13 

8 

8 

2 

• ■■ 

124 

Cooloney, ; . 

25 

8 

68 

48 

18 

12 

3 

2 

— ' 

18i 

•Glendarragh, . . . . 

3 

9 

81 

40 

20 

14 

5 

7 

' _ 

129 

•Kilmacteige, 

5 

17 

73 

68 

25 

7 

3 

2 

2 

202 

KUturra, . . . . . . 

7 

14 

35 

37 

28 

12 

_ 

2 


135 

Leitrim, 

4 

16 

92 

76 

28 

17 

2 

'* 1 

l 

236 

Loughil, 

- 

- 

14 

16 

7 

5 

1 

- 1 

- j 

43 

Owenmore, 

3 

24 

23 

25 

29 

7 

4 ; 

2 .! 

i ; 

118 

Streamstown, 


14 

45 

53 

33 

14 

3 

- 1 | 

— J 

164 

Temple, 

. 2 - 

. .14 . 

31 

25 J 

14 

3 

6 

" 1 

— ! 

95 

•Tohercurry, 

60 

69 

157 

155 

34 

15 

5 

2 1 

• i 

479 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

75 

192 

1,089 

60S 

220 

94 

33 

21 1 

6 

2,392 



441 


VIA 

ins 



6 

-1 43Q 

Electoral Divisions. 











Total of Union, . . 

■» 

309 

1,583 

1,116 

434 

197 

68 

36 


3,831 




2,187 


say 


66 

36 ! 

14 

5,087 

Divisions in County. 







90 ! 

22 



torol Divisions In County. 







| 



Total of County of SUgo, 

•» 

1,477 

6,442 

4,456 

1,608 

777 


126 

86 

15,188 


B Scheduled as Congested. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


imsBH ix. Table VI.— Return showing the Total Area and the Chief Divisions of Land in each of the Electoral Divisions 

of the County of Sligo in the year 1906. 


Compiled from the Agricultural Statistics, 1906. 


Extent in Statute acres under 


Elector a i Divisions and 
Poor Daw Unions 

IN WHICH BITUATEr. 

Total 

Area 

»sx. 

Grass. 

Fruit, 

Fallow. 

Woods 

and 

Plan- 

tations. 

Tort Bog. 

Marsh. 

Mountain Land. 

Wafer, 


Electoral 

Divisions. 

Hay. 




Barren. 

Fences, ic 

Boyle Union. 












Aihanagh, 

6,001 

798 

3,841 

1 

- 

247 

148 

46 

952 

270 

118 

Ballynashee, 

6,8*5 

1,012 

3,686 

— 

— 

25 

48 

— 

1,475 

270 

320 

•Coolavln, 

6,002 

1,540 

3,513 

— 

• — 

40 

562 

57 

465 

*73 

243 

•Cullmore, 

6,622 

1,731 

3,140 

— 

- 

- 

828 

135 

440 

275 

73 

Drumrat, 

5,520 

1,896 

3,501 

1 

- 

15 

155 

30 

14* 

15 

m 

Kiladoon, 

5,064 

1,121 

8,833 

3 

- 

53 

255 

2 

30 

4 

25! 

•Kllfree, 

4,286 

885 

2,655 

— 

- 

2 

551 

40 

— 

— 

lit 

Killaraght, 

8,008 

2,032 

4,280 

1 

— 

55 

285 

184 

522 

375 

>11 

Xllmactranny, . . 

6,136 

1,217 

4,304 

— 

— 

13 

121 

22 

23 

5 

IM 

Xllshalvy 

5,417 

1,160 

8,530 

— 

- 

- 

891 

44 

78 

59 

151 

Shancough, 

4,848 

415 

3,274 

— 

— 

— 

83 

6 

568 

302 

206 

Templevanny, . . 

5,703 

928 

3,472 

2 

- 

5 

121 

8 

725 

232 

106 

Toomoux. 

4,080 

682 

2,250 

— 

— 

— 

273 

29 

478 

11* 

251 

Total ot Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total ot Non-Conges ted 

17,810 

57,716 

4,165 

10,770 

9,808 

35,061 

8 


42 

413 

1,941 

1,880 

282 

321 

905 

4,090 

1,646 

150 

2,611 

Total ot Union, 

75,525 

14,035 

44,369 

8 

- 

455 

3,821 

553 

5,895 

2,894 

8,095 

Droxore West Union. 












Aughrls, 

2,200 

439 

1,747 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

US 

•Buncrowey, 

6,400 

834 

1,988 

— 

- 

22 

258 

892 

1,324 

363 

719 

•Castleconnor, East, 

7,122 

8*0 

2,072 

— 

— 

_ 

631 

742 

2,004 

277 

556 

Castleconnor, West, 

0,030 

2,016 

5,77* 

1 

- 

158 

134 

346 

130 

12 

109 

Dromard, East, 

3,157 

370 

2034 

3 

_ 

87 

28 

47 

292 

232 

55 

Dromard, West, 

3,712 

308 

1,597 

1 

- 

68 

142 

59 

790 

562 

105 

Dromore, 

3,007 

831 

2,005 

— 

— 

7 

113 

3 

22 

- 

21 

Easkey, East, .. 

4,831 

074 

3,278 

7 

_ 

108 

10 

268 

— 

— 

191 

Eaakey, West, .. 

6,010 

2,005 

4,611 

2 

_ 

9 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

29! 

Kllglass, 

5,795 

1,471 

3,932 

1 

— 

55 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

311 

'Hullaghemse, . . 

13,282 

231 

1,633 

— 

_ 

6 

112 

591 

4,738 

5,721 

250 

•Bathmaearkey, 

7,855 

1,706 

2,892 

— 

_ 

19 

330 

362 

376 

*71 

1,609 

Skreen, 

Templeboy, North, 

7,507 

3,106 

313 

647 

2,756 

2,346 

1 


12 

ID 

9 

4,321 

95 


101 

Templeboy, South, 
Toberpatrlck, East, 

7,177 

2,816 

467 

2,358 

2,110 



1 

913 

107 

20 

3,024 


JOT 

Toberpatriclf, West, 

3,158 

545 

2,538 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

«. 

Total ot Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested 

34,659 

62,404 

10,888 

8,585 

37,071 

20 


47 

607 

1,331 

1,400 

2,587 

859 

8,442 

8,674 

8,882 

806 

3,111 

2,179 

Total of Union, .. 

97,063 

14,580 

45,650 

20 

- 

554 

2,781 

3,448 

17,116 

7,638 

5,11! 

Sligo Union. 












Ballintogher, East, 
Ballintogher, West, 
Sallymote, 
Ballynakill, 
Ballysodare, East, 
Ballysodaie, West, 
Brlcklleve, 

Calry, i .. 

6,887 

6,217 

4,065 

8,725 

4,478 

8,704 

9,857 

5,606 

719 

825 

1,122 

1,088 

712 

696 

1,775 

1,146 

2,065 

2,108 

4,428 

3,494 

2,553 

2,550 

5,909 

2,597 

2 

7 

2 

435 

467 

16 

38 

609 

189 

100 

272 

104 

32 

15 

72 

11 

27 

10 

228 

6 

244 

20 

1 

74 

489 

482 

80 

717 

1,766 

1,933 

10 

238 

38 

154 

408 

981 

199 

361 

201 

191 

111 

195 

233 

23! 


* Scheduled as Congested. 
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Table VI.— Return showing the Total Area and the Chief Divisions of Land in each of the Electoral Divisi o ns 
of the County of Sligo in the year 1906— continued. 


APPBNDIX IX. 


Extent in Statute Acres under 


ELECTORAL- DIVISIONS AND 

Total 











IN WHICH SITUATED. 

of 

including 

Grass. 

Fruit. 

Fallow. 

p“ d 

Turf Bog. 

Marsb. 




Divisions. 





tattons. 



Graied. 

Barren. 

Fences, ic. 

Shoo Union — continued. 

Carnybanagher, 

4,697 

1,160 

3,201 



16 

5 




812 

•Cliffony, North, . 

4,732 

1,210 

2,318 

— 

— 

554 

426 

6 

10 

— 

209 

•Cliffony, South, 

4,663 

1,100 

2,216 

1 

— 

129 

712 

2 

266 

81 

156 

Collooney, 

6,608 

1,287 

3,211 

3 

— 

1,342 

17 

- 

19 

414 

315 

Drumcliff, East, 

3,419 

087 

2,218 

■ — 

— 

4 

— 

2 

188 

— 

90 

Drum cliff, West, 

8,438 

931 

2,871 

2 

— 

8 

_ 

8 

23 

— 

95 

Drumcolumb, . . 

6,903 

1,219 

3,866 

- 

- 

117 

111 

48 

139 

215 

188 

Drumfln, 

4,517 

668 

3,384 

— 

— 

7 

89 

181 

— 

1 

192 

Qlencar, 

3,472 

601 

1,916 

— 

— 

1 

— 

201 

439 

201 

213 

Kllmacowran, . . 

5,879 

1,816 

3,872 

3 

— 

23 

— 

6 

10 

— 

150 

Knockarec, 

6,834 

1,397 

3,755 

12 

— 

81 

- 

75 

245 

104 

165 

lakeview, 

4,167 

1,096 

2,729 

— 

— 

13 

49 

18 

— 

— 

263 

lisconny, 

3,921 

962 

2,756 

6 

— 

13 

9 

13 

— 

— 

162 

lisaadill, East, 

4,271 

1,058 

1,787 

4 

— 

1,232 

3 

6 

36 

22 

124 

•Lissadill, North, 

4,695 

1,626 

2,692 

1 

2 

8 

201 

18 

15 

9 

223 

•LiuadlU, West, 

4,043 

1,164 

2,436 

— 

— 

1 

77 

22 

— 

143 

200 

Bivcrstown, 

4,605 

1,072 

3,176 

1 

— 

66 

95 

58 

— 

— 

137 

Rossinvor, East, 

8,372 

936 

8,780 

- 

— 

30 

750 

184 

1,851 

594 

247 

Rossinvor, West, 

4,702 

616 

2,082 

— 

— 

130 

441 

• — 

580 

756 

97 

Sligo, 

2,918 

792 

1,607 

19 

6 

130 

— 

— 

— 

— 

862 

Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of NonjCongeated 

18,133 

125,075 

5,000 

25,217 

9,662 

73,600 

70 

2 

692 

5,022 

1,416 

2,212 

47 

1,327 

291 

5,097 

7,093 

788 

Total of Union, 

143,808 

80,217 

83,262 

72 

10 

5,714 

3,628 

,,.7. 

9,288 

7,828 

6,917 

TODEROURRY UNION. 












•Achonry, East, 

6,245 

1,118 

2,909 

— 

— 

— 

1,891 

89 

— 

— 

238 

•Achonry, West, • .. 

7,805 

1,926 

8,783 

— 

— 

2 

1,648 

64 

— 

— 

432 

•Aolare, 

6,107 

862 

2,966 

3 

— 

46 

323 

183 

173 

1,286 

285 

Annagh, 

3,368 

669 

2,807 

- 

— 

211 

42 

9 

— 

— 

120 

•Banada, 

9,202 

1,792 

5,203 

— 

— 

8 

1,989 

18 

— 

— 

242 

Eranchfleld, 

8,869 

348 

1,102 

— 

— 

107 

16 

23 

2,173 

- 

100 

•Breencorragh, . . 

9,188 

728 

1,324 

- 

- 

6 

855 

61 

5,222 

881 

111 

Carrownaskeagh, 

5,814 

434 

1,874 


— 

11 

905 

422 

1,752 

292 

124 

Cartron, 

4,166 

600 

8,329 



11 

30 

10 

— 

— 

186 

•Cloonacool, 

7,588 

641 

2,088 

- 

- 

48 

263 

16 

3,863 

625 

244 

Cloonaghill, 

4,041 

738 

2,905 


— 

7 

244 

25 

— 

- 

124 

Cooloney, 

5,845 

714 

8,081 

— 

— 

SO 

577 

179 

835 

280 

149 

•Glendarragh, 

9,174 

606 

2,413 


— 

299 

904 

100 

3 686 

631 

535 

•Eilmacteige, 

7,631 

832 

2,261 

1 

- 


757 

282 

2,178 

512 

797 

Kilturra, 

4,000 

716 

2,923 

— 

— 


187 

30 

— 

— 

120 

Leitrim, 

6,374 

1,191 

4,569 

3 

— 

116 

271 

30 

103 

. — . 

92 

Loughil, 

4.724 

226 

795 


- 

41 

66 

26 

3,510 

- 

60 

Owenmore, 

3,715 

652 

2,091 

— 

— 

29 

822 

8 

— 

— 

115 

Streamatown, . . 

4,804 

761 

8,593 

— 

— 

23 

230 

30 

— 

6 

143 

Temple, 

3,311 

470 

2,153 

- 

- 

259 

332 

25 



72. 

•Tobercurry, 

9,348 

1,812 

6,115 

— 

— 

2 

1,052 

37 

— 

‘ 


Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Non-Oongeated 
Electoral Divisions. 

72,288 

53,521 

10,217 

7,517 

29,012 

30,222 

a 

- 

868 

9,632 

3,781 

850 

15,122 

3,835 

578 

3,194 

1,405 

Total of Union, 

125,809 

17.734 

59,234 

7 

- 

1,200 

13,363 

1,674 

23,495 

4,413 

«“ 

Total of Congested Elec- 

142,890 

23,083 

56,567 

6 

s 

1,203 

14,320 

8,716 

24,760 

11,648 

7,585 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions in 

299,315 

54,392 

175,954 

,.i 

■ 

0,810 

9.223 

3,331 

25.034 

10,123 

11,839 

Total County Sligo, . . 

442,205 

77,475 

232,521 

107 

10 

8,013 

23,543 

7,047 

52,794 

31-771 

18,924 


« Soheduled as Congested. 
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G.— TABLES SHOWING THE WORKING OF THE LAND ACTS IN CO. SLIGO. 

1. Table showing the Number of Cases in Co. Sligo in which Judicial Bents have been fixed by all, th 
M-elkode-prov-ided- by the Land Law Acts, for ".First and Second Statutory Terms, from the > commence 
ment of Proceedings to 3 1 si March , -1906 ; and also a Summary of the Acreages, Rents of Holdings prior 
to the creation of First Statutory Terms, Rents of Holdings for a First Statutory Term, and Rents of 
Holdings for a Second Statutory Term. (Arranged from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners 
for the year ending 31st March, 1906, pp. 72 and 74.) 


First 

Second 

Statutory Term. 

Number of 
Oases 
in which 
Judicial Bents 

been fixed. 

Acreage. 
Statute Measure 

Bents 

of Holdings 
prior to creation 
of First 

Statutory Term. 

Judicial Bents 
fixed for a • 
First 

Statutory Term. 

Percentage 

of 

Eeduction. 

Percentage 

t . , of Reduction of 

Judicial Bents ; Bents -fixed 
fixed for a . for a Second 
Second Statutory Tend' 

Statutory Term, on Kents fixed 
| for a First 
Statutory Term 



A. n. P. 

£ s. d. 

£ *. d. 


£ a d. 1 

First Term, 

11,755 

275,367 1 65 

152.836 9 2 

121,991 2 10j 

20-2 

- - • 

Second Term, . 

3,693 

87,108 3 34 

53,667 8 2 

41.127 13 10 

17-7 

85.910 5 8 j 18-6 


2. Table showing the Number of Loans issued in Co. Sligo under the Purchase of Land (Ireland; Act, 1885 
(Advances in Cash), the Number of Estates, and the Total Acreage and Rental of the Holdings in 
respect of which the Loans have been issued ; also the Total Purchase-money and. the Amount of Loans 
obtained from Land Commission, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during the Period from 
22nd August, 1885, to 31st March, 1902. 

During the four years ended the 31 si March, 1906, there were no further proceedings towards purchase, 
taken -under this Act. 

Taken from the Report bf the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, .1906, p. 94. 


Number bf Number' of 

Loans. I Estates. 


325 i 14 


! Statute Measure. ! 


Amount of 


Number 
Tears' Purchase 
bf Bent. 


18’0 


_ . . , . . . , . , e the Bents payable by the Tenants previous to the sale, except in a few oases where the 

^SreeC to purchase subject to a Head Bent, Crown Bent, Titho Bent, .or Drainage Charge or other outgoing previously 
payable by the Landlord, and m such cases the outgoing has been deducted from the Bent previously payable by the Tenant. 


3. Table showing the Number of Loans issued in Co. Sligo under the Purchase of Laud (Ireland) Acts, 
1891, 1896 (Advances in Guaranteed Land Stock), and the Total Acreage and Rental of the Holdings 
in respect of which the Loans have been issued • the Total Purchase-money and the Amount of Loans 
obtained from the Land Commission, and the 'Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during the Period 
ended 31st March, 1906. 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, 1906, p. 116. 


Number of Area in 

Loans. Statute Measure. 


Purchase-money. 


Amount of Loans. 


Number of 
Years’ Purchase 
of Bent. 


A. a. p. £ A I j. | s 

17,870 3 5 ! 7,910 10 0 ; 138,125 | 135,234 


4. Table showing the Number of Loans issued in Co. Sligo under the Irish Land Act, 1903 (exclusive 
of Estates Commissioners transactions), the Total Acreage and Rental of Holdings in respect of which 
the Loans have been issued ; also the Total Purchase-money, and the Amount of Loans obtained 
from the Land Commission, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during the period ending 
31st March. IfMfi ’ ° ‘ 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, 1906, p. 139. 


Number of 

i Area in 

Statute Measure, j 

Bent. 

Purchase-money, i 

Arnonnt of 
* 

Number of 
1 Years’ Purchase 
of Bent 


A, B. *. j 

£ s. d. 1 

£ 

• £ 


• 61 

1,228 0 29 

564 17 3 j 

12,404 

12,334 

22-5 
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Appendix ix. H.— STATEMENT SHOWING, BY UNIONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS, THE ESTATES 
PURCHASED BY THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD IN COD NT Y SLIGO. 
Supplied bp the Congested Districts Board. 







ABEA. 



Poor 


Purchase 

Money. 

UNION. 

Electoral Division. 

Estate. 

Con- 

gested. 

Non- 

Congested. 

Tenanted. 

Un- 

tenanted. 

Total. 

Valua- 

tion. 

Rental. 

Tobercurry 

Tobercurry . 

M. Fitzgerald 

130 


210 

190 

130 

£ 

187 

£ 

107 

£ 

1,521 

„ 

Leitrim . 

(Tullycusheenmore). 
Capt. Armstrong . 

- 

1,159 

2,816 

1,313 

1,159 

1,980 

1,097 

39,861 

* 

Banada 

A. Margison 

716 

- 

531 

215 

716 

231 


1,412 


Achonry E., Glen- 

E. F. Phibbs 

1,879 

- 

1,112 

137 

1,879 

150 

387 

7,967 

Sligo 

Lissadill W. 

CoL Qethin 

1,717 

- 

951 

703 

1,717 

602 

116 

15,000 




687 

93 

588 

192 

780 

225 

166 

5,000 

Boyle 

Oaitloconor W. 
Oullmore . 

Lord De Freyne . 

4,057 

- 

3 690 

367 

1,057 

1,516 

1,253 

28,315 

.. 

Kflshalvey 

H. P. Baker 

- 

99 

- 

99 

99 

76 


1,660 


Total for Co. Sligo 

9,516 

1,351 

10,201 

3,576 

13,867 

6,269 

3,628 

106,762 


I.— LIST OF PARISH COMMITTEE GRANTS AND EXPENDITURE IN COUNTY SLIGO. 
Taken from the 15th Report of the Congested Districts Board, pp. 105-6. 


Achonry 
Ahamlish . 

Drumcliffe 
Eaaky and Eilgiass 
Kilmaotoige 
Tobercurry 


Poor Law Union. 


Tobercurry 

Sligo 

Tobercurry 

Sligo 

Dromore West 

Tobercurry 

Tobercurry 


Net amount of 0 rtrnn( . 
Grants made I 

to 31st March, | Banc . fc '°°“ 1 for 
1905. I lfl05 - 6 - 


£ s. d. 

m o o 

185 1 2 I 150 0 0 

717 13 9 I 100 0 0 

318 1 0 j 70 0 0 

— i 50 0 0 

667 2 0 100 0 0 

728 11 0 100 0 0 


N.B.— There are Parish Committees at work in eleven out of the twelve parishes in the Congested Districts of S! 


J.— STATEMENT OF PARISH COMMITTEE SCHEME AND SANITARY EXPENDITURE IN 

CO. SLIGO. 

Statement showing Total Amounts expended on Improvements (exclusive of Cost of Supervision) for the 
years 1897 to 1906; the Expenditure on the Erection and Improvement of Dwellinghouses and Out- 
offices in the years 1900-1, 1901-2, 1902-3, 1903-4, 1904-5, and 1905-6; and the average annual 
salaries of Sanitary Officers in the Rural Districts containing Congested Districts, together with the 
aggregate sums paid in 1905 for salaries to these Officers. 


Supplied by the Local Government Board. 


Mo* 

Total Ex- 
penditure on 
Improve- 
ments of all 
kinds under- 
taken under 
tbe Scheme 
for the years 
1897 to 
1906. 

Expenditure 

| Medical Officer of Health. 

Con- 

sulting 

Sanitary 

Officer. 

Executive 
Sanitary 
Officers. 
One in 
each Rural 
District. 

I Sub-Sanitary Officers. j 

Total 
Amount 
paid for 
Salaries 
in Rural 
District. 

tion and Im- 
provement 
of Dwelling- 
houses and 
Out-offloes 
from 1900* 
to 1906. 

Number 

in 

Rural 

District. 

Total 
paid for 
Salaries. 

Average \ 

Number 

Rural 

District. 

Total 
paid for 
Salaries. 

Average 
rate of 
Salary. 

Total paid for 
Salary. 


£ 

£ 


£ *. d . ; 

£ «. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. >1 

£ s. It 

Boyle (part of). 

59 

- 

3 

3319 8 

11 6 7 | 

2 10 

8 11 

3 

10 0 0 

3 6 8 

54 5 0 

Dromore West, 

18 

18 

3 

50 0 0 

16 13 4 

- 

15 0 0 

2 

10 0 0 

5 0 0 

75 0 0 

Sligo, . . 

615 

511 

7 

125 0 0 

17 17 2 

10 0 0 

26 0 0 

6 

77 0 0 

15 8 0 

237 0 0 

Tobercurry, . 

2,910 

1,670 

3 

60 0 0 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 

s 

15 0 0 

5 0 0 

115 0 0 

Total, . . | 

3,692 

2.259 

16 

268 19 8 

16 16 3 

32 1 0 

68 4 1 

13 

112 0 0 

8 12 4 

481 5 0 


•Details of Expenditure on Dwellinghouses and Out-offices during the years 1897 to 1900 have not been ascertained. 
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K.— FISHERY STATISTICS— COUNTY SLIGO. 

Abstbact of Loans issued, Arrears now outstanding, and Amount written off. 
Specially supplied by Congested Districts Board. 



L.— STATEMENT SHOWING PIERS, BRIDGES, &c., UNDERTAKEN IN COUNTY SLIGO 
BY THE BOARD UP TO 31st MARCH, 1906. 

Taken from 15th Report of the Congested Districts Board, pp. 84 and 90 — 1. 


No. 

Name of Work. 

Description of Work. 

Total 

Expendi- 

31st March, 
1905. 

Expendi- 

1905-1906. 

Total 
Expendi- 
31st March, 
1903. 

Observations- 

1 

Ballyconnell Works . 

Clearing away stones 

£ 

HI 

£ 

£ 

Ml 

Completed. 

2 

Inishmurray . 

Landing Place . 

U6 

- 

US 

do. 

3 

Mullaghmore Harbour 

Improvements and Repairs 

318 

- 

348 

do. 


Roads and other Inland Works. 


No. 

Name of Work. 

Total 
Expen di- 

31st March 
1905. 

Expendi- 

1905-1906. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture to 
31sfc March 
1906. 

Observations. 







1 

Maos Hill Road ...... 

•136 


•436 

Completed. 

2 

Ologher Road ...... 

60 

- 

60 

do. 

3 

Tullycasheen Road ...... 

- 

30 

30 

Contribution. 

4 

Treenagleeragh or Braokley Road 

30 

- 

30 

Contribution to Oo. Authorities. 

5 

Inishmurray Sohoolhouse ..... 

618 

- 

618 

Completed. 

6 

Raugbley Pier Approach Rood . 

- 

100 

100 

Contribution. 

7 

CuUy Bridge ...... 

20 

- 

20 

do. 

8 

Curry (Broeka) River Bridge 

- 

10 

10 



• This anm includes £225 refunded to the Board by the County Council. 


M.— LOCAL TAXATION IN COUNTY SLTGO. 

The following Statements show (1) the Poor Rates in each Electoral Division in each Union for the 
finn/ncifll years ending in 1881 and 1891 ; (2) County Cess in each Barony in the County in 1891 — there 
is no official information available as to County Cess in 1881 ; and (3) fuller details about the new Poor 
Rate for 1901 and 1905. It must, however, be pointed out that the Rates in 1881 and 1891 cannot be 
compared with the Rates in 1901 and 1905. Prior to the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, Poor 
Rate was charged to Electoral Divisions and County Cess to Baronies. Now Union charges are levied 
over the whole Union, District charges on Rural Districts, County charges on the County, separate 
charges on special areas, and the whole is complicated by the charges made in the rates by the Local 
Government Act of 1898. 

Before that Act the Poor Rate was paid by the tenant (except in the case of holdings valued at £4 
and under where the landlord paid), but the tenant was entitled to deduct part of the amount paid from 
his rent, usually half. County Cess was paid and borne by the occupier, except in the case of holdings 
let after the 1st August, 1870. In these cases if the holding was valued at over £4 the tenant paid, but 
was entitled to deduct from his rent part of the amount paid, usually one-half. If the holding was valued 
at £4 or under, the County Cess was paid by the landlord. 

Under the Act a Grant in Aid called the Agricultural Grant and amounting to £727,655 is made 
annually to the local authorities. This Grant is equal to half the combined Poor Rate and County Cess 
which was certified to be taken to have been raised off agricultural land in what is known as the standard 
financial year. The balance of the money required for purposes formerly met out of the County Cess 
and the Poor Rate is now provided by means of the new Poor Rate, County Cess being no longer collected 
to nomine. 
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a?p*ndu rs. The Act was intended' to secure the" benefit of the Agricultural ' Grant in respect of existing tenancies 

to the landlord as' regards the .old Poor Rate, and tp. the. tenant as. regards the County f)6ss. I n order 

to effect this it was provided that in the case of tenancies existing at the 1st April, 1899, the tenant 

1 should, in general, pay the new Poor. Rate, but that the rent should be adjusted in such a way as to 

secure to- landlord and tenant then - respective shares of the "benefit of the Agricultural Grant. In the 
case of tenancies created after the 1st April, 1899, the tenant must, in general, pay the Poor Rate, and 
has no right to deduct anything from his rent. Where a fair rent is fixed after the 1st April, 1899, 
special provision is made by Section 55 to ensure permanently to the occupier and the landlord their 
respective .benefits from the Agricultural Grant. 

1. Statement- showing the Poor Eate in the £ made in the Electoral Divisions of the Unions which are 
included wholly or partly in County Sligo for the’financial years ended 1881 and 1891. 


Specially prepared, by Local Government Board. 
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2. Statement showing the County Cess on each Barony of the County of Sligo for the Financial Year ended in 1891. appendix ii 


Specially supplied by. the Local Government Board. 


Name of Barony. 

• County Casa in 1891. 


s. d. 

Carbury, 

2 41 

Coolavin, . 

.2 0 

Corran, 

1 1H. 

Leyay, 

i ii 

Tireragh, . . 

2 3i . 

Ti rerill, 

2 1J .. 


3. Statement showing the Poor Rates in Rural Districts during the year ended the 31st of March, 1901, 
irith the sums collected in respect thereof during that year, also the latest Valuation of each Rural District. 


Taken from Local Taxation Returns, 1900-1, pp. 62, 3. 


Poor rate. 

amount op Poor Rate 
Collected. 

Valua- 

tion 

(1902). 

Rural districts. On agricultural Land. 


On Other hereditaments. 

Addi- 

item for 
Separate 
Charges. 

General 

Rate. 

Rates for 
Separate 
Charges. 

r 

Total 

1 County 
| Oharges. 

Charges. 

District 

Charges. 

Total. 

Ooonty 

Charges. 

Union District 
Charges. 1 Charges. 

Total. 

Co. SLIGO. t. d. 

A d. 

*■ * 

' ,. 

d. 

A <f. 

s. d. i s. d. 

A d. 

A d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Boyle No. 2 . .07 

0 5 

1 0 

2 

0 

1 1 

1116 

3 8 

0 1 

3.261 

361 

3,602 

31,023 

DromoreWest . .07 

0 10 

0 7 

2 

0 

I 1 

1 6 i 11 

3 8 

0 1 

3,526 

611 

4,13? 

37,201 

Sligo . . .07 

0 10 

1 1 

2 

6 

1 1 

1 8 | 1 7 

4 4 

0 1 

11,286 

1.019 

12,304 

81,855 

Tcberourry . .07 

0 11 

0 6 

2 

0 

1 1 

17 10 

3 8 

0 1 

4,363 

1,068 

5,431 

41,440 










22,425 

3,049 

25,474 








' j 


' 



599 

Arrears. 

'I 






:. 1 





26,073 



4. Statement showing the Poor Rates in Rural Districts for the year ended the 31st of March, 1905, 
with the sums collected in respect thereof during that year, also the latest Rateable Valuation of eaoh Rural District 


Taken from Local Taxation Returns, 1904-5, pp. 70, 1. 


Rural Districts. 

Poor rate. 

amount op Poor Rate . 
Collected. 

Rate- 

able 

Valua- 

(1906). 

on agricultural land. 

On other Hereditaments. 

Addi- 
tional 
Item for 
Separate 
Charges. 

General 

Rate. 

Rate for 
Charges. 

Total. 

County 

Charges. 

Charges. 

District 

Oharges. 

Total. 

County 

Oharges 

Charges 

District 

Charges. 

Total. 

Co. Sligo. 

a i. 

A d. 

J. d. 

A d. 

8 d. 

A d. 

A d. 

A A 

A d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Boyle No. 2 . 

1 2 

0 9 

0 9 

2 8 

1 7 

1 5 

1 3 

4 0 

0 1 

4,372 

162 

4,534" 

31,080 

Dromore West 

1 2 

0 10 

0 4 

2 4 

1 7 

1 7 

0 10 

. . 

0 2 

4,708 

323 

5,031 

37,401 

Bligo 

1 2 

0 10 

0 9 

2 9 

1 7 

I 8 

1 4 

4 7 

0 1 

12,257 

676 

12,933 

81,892 

Tobereurry 

1 2 

0 8 

0 6 

2 3 

1 7 

1 5 

1 o 

4 .0 j 

0 1 

5,020 

216 

5.226 

41,519 








. 



28,357 

1,377 

27,734 



2 P 
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.Amend ix ii 5 — Statement showing the Amount of Salaries Paid under the Public Health Acts in each Rural District 

for the Financial Year ended 31st March, 1905. 

Supplied by the Local Government Board . 


RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Total Amount. 


Amount Recouped 
Local Taxation Account. 


£ 


d. 


£ !. cl. 


Boyle No. 2 
Dromore West 
Sligo , 
Tobercurry 

Total 



0 27 2 

0 <2 5 

0 112 19 

0 57 10 

0 239 17 


6 

6 


0. — Statement as to Expenditure on Labourers’ Cottages. 


Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 194 of 1906. 

Statement showing in respect of each Rural District (1) the Valuation. (2) Number of Labourers Cottages 
(a) built ; (b) in course of construction. (3) Amount of Loans (a) sanctioned; (6) received. (4) Amount 
required to be raised annually in repayment of Loans sanctioned. (5) Amount which would be 
raised by the maximum rate of one shilling in the pound allowed for purposes of Acts. (6)' Rate 
per pound required to raise amount specified in Column 4. (7) Present poundage rate levied on Rural 
District for Labourers Acts purposes. (8) Amount of Exchequer contribution for the year ended the 
31st day of March, 1906, (9 ) Amount of Rent received from tenants of cottages and plots during year. 


bubal District 

Valua- 

tion 

of 

Rural 

District 

1 

Number of 
Labourers' 
OottageB. 

Amount of Loan. 

Amount 
required to 

annually in 
repayment 

sanctioned. 

Amount 
which 
would be 
raised by 
the maxi- 

of one 
shilling 
in the pound 
allowed 

purposes 
of Acts. 

5 

Rate 

per 

pound 

required 

amount 

specified 

column 

Pound- 
age rate 
levied on 
Rural 
Distriot 
for 

Labourers 

Acts 

purposes. 

Amount 

of 

Exchequer 

Oontribu- 

for the 

ended 
31st March, 
1906. 

Amount 

of 

rent 

received 
from tenants 
of cottages 
and plots 
during 

31st March, 
1906. 

Built. 

2(a) 

* 

course 

of 

Con- 

struc- 

2(b) 

3(a) 

Received. 
3 (b) 


£ 



£ 

£ •. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 


d 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Boyle No. 2 

31,080 

5 


1,075 

1,075 0 0 


1,554 0 0 


- 


16 0 0 

Dromora West . 

37,401 

23 

11 

3,260 

3.066 0 0 

68 16 6 

1,870 1 0 

•44 

•05 

_ 

6018 0 

Sligo . , 

81,892 

13 

- 

2,310 

1,900 0 0 

66 19 0 

4,094 12 0 

•2 

•11 

38 0 0 

20 18 6 

Tobercurry 

41,519 

. 


- 

- 

- 

2,075 19 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total’ 

191,892 

- 

U 

6,615 

6,041 0 0 

135 15 6 

9,594 12 0 

•17 

- 

38 0 0 

97 16 « 
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5.— Table towing to Number of T warn of On. Boon, and the Number of Occupant, of „uch Tenements in each , 

| C0..TE District mi Eleotoeau Pit,., on In to County of Slum, iu 1901 (Sligo County Cento Book, pp. 40-1). ““ 


Tenements or One Room. 


Person. Persons.! Persons. Persons.! Persons. Persons. Persons.! ] 


suao Urban District. 

Sigo East, 
aigo North, 


Boyle No. 2 Rural District. 




> - - - 


j inghrli, 

Buecrowey, 

I CuUeconor East, 

J Cutlpconor West, 
I Bramard East, 
Dtomard West, 

| Dromore, 

Jaky East, 

' Kilby West, 


Templeboy North, 
^Seboy South, 
toberpatriclr East, 
Toberpatrtclr West, 
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Appendix EE. Table showing the Number of Tenements of One Room, and the Number of Occupants of such Tenements in each 
— County District and Electoral Diyision in the County of Sligo in 1901 — continued. 





Tenements 

OP ONB ROOM. 

County Districts 


Occupied by 

AND 

Total 








electoral Divisions. 


l 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 8 9 10 U Persons 



Person. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. Persons. Persons. Persons. Persons, up 1 } 
wards. 

Sliuo Rural District. 









Balllntogher East, 

5 

2 

- 


1 

- 

1 


Ballintogher West, . . 

9 

3 

4 


1 

— 

— 

— — — ; — — I — 

BaUymote, 


15 

18 

15 

8 

2 

0 

S' 4 1 1 — I _ 

Ballynakill, 

8 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 j — I — ! — — 1 - 

Ballysadare East, 

n 

6 

3 


- 

1 

- 

— 1 — — — - 

Ballysadare West, 

17 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— j — 1 1 1 - 

BrLcklieve, 

19 


6 

6 

2 

1 

2 

— 1 j — j — — - 

Calry, 

a 

6 

1 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— — j — — — 

Carney, 

3 


- 

2 

— 

— 

- 


Carriokbanagher, 

19 


5 

3 

3 

2 

— 

i — ! 1 j — — 

Cliffony North, 

12 

4 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 — j — — — - 

Cliffony Sonth, 

4 


1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— — | — — - 

Collooney, 

22 

9 

3 

3 

8 

1 

- 

— 3 i — I — — . 

Drumcllfi East, 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — — . — - 

Drumcllff West, 

10 

9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— — — — - 

Drumcolnmb, 

IS 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i i — ! — i i - 

Drumfin, 

15 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— — i — .| — j - 

Glencar, 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — i — — i - 

Kllmacowen, 

7 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— — : — ! — — I T 

Knockaree, 

12 


3 

2 

8 

1 

- 

i — — 1 — - ! - 

lakeview. 

12 

4 

3 

1 

— 

1 

3 

— — — j — , 

Xisoonny, 

8 

5 

1 

— 

2 

— 

- 

- - — ' - . — . | ~ 

Lissadill East, 

8 

— 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 — | — | — — j . “ 

Lissadill North, 

19 

7 

7 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 — | — — — “ 

Lissadill West, 

26 

6 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 


Rlverstown, 

12 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 


Rossinver East, 

5 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 — — — - 

Rossinver West, 

8 

4 


— 

1 

1 

— 

— 1 — l — - — “ 

Total, .. 

866 

117 

95 

48 

32 

20 

21 

13 j 11 1 5 | 3 1 ! - 

TOBERCtJRRY RURAL DISTRICT. 









Aclionry East, 

72 

27 

17 

13 

7 

3 

- 

4 — — 1 — 

Aclionry West, 

117 

43 

38 

25 

15 

14 

4 

7 — la-—“ 

Aclare, 

19 

~ 3 

7 

4 

— 

5 

— 

_ _ — " — - — - 

Annagh, 

11 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

- 

_ — — ’ • i — 

Banada, 

8f> 

11 

12 

5 

3 

2 

3 

— i i — — - 

Branchfleld, 

1 

— 

- 

— 

1 

_ 

- 


Breencorragh, 

IS 

4 

3 

3 

— 

1 

_ 

— l i — — 

Carrownaskeagli, 

5 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— — — '■ — — 

Cartron, 

7 

2 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— — i — — - 

Cloonaeool, 

6 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

- 

_ — _ - ' — •- 

Cloonoghill, 

21 

8 

4 

6 

1 

2 

_ 

_ _ — — " — - 

Coolaney, 

IS 

7 

4 

- 

— 

_ 

2 

_ _ _ — " — ■ - 

Glendarragh, 

9 

2 

2 

2 

- 


1 

— — — i — 

Kflmacteige, 

17 

8 

3 

2 

2 

1 

— 

_ i — — — — 

Kflturra, 

17 

6 

6 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

_ i _ — — - 

Leitrim, "" " .. 

18 

8 

6 

5 

1 

1 

- 

— i — — i - 

LoaghU, 

3 

S 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 


Owenmore, 

S3 

7 

7 

10 

2 

2 

3 

— 2 — — — — 

Btreamstown, 

14 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 


Temple, 

5 

2 

3 

- 

— 

— 

— 

■_ _ _ — ' — 

Tober curry, 

101 

27 

21 

23 

18 

7 

5 


Total, . . 

569 

171 

. 145 

106 

50 

46 

20 

t ijj Mi ■ «■■■ 
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P.— OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


There is a large amount of detailed information concerning the Occupations of the People given in the Co. Sligo Census Boot 
(pp. 49-54), from -which the following particulars are extracted 




FEMALES. 







Aoss. 


Occupations. 

Total. 







Occupations. 

Total. 






— 



Unde 

15 

under 

20 

and 

under 

25. 

25 

under 

*d 

"(is." 

and 

up- 

wards 



Under 

years. 

15 

and 

under 

20. 

20 

and 

under 

25. 

25 

and 

under 

46. 

46 

under 

05. 

to 

sp- 

KlriL 

Persons engaged in 
Agriculture. 









| 

! 



~ 

L In Fields and Failures. 








Persons engaged in 

AGRIOULTURE. 







Parmer, Grazier, . . 

10,151 

8 

101 

225 















1 OflA 

2,515 

8 

247 

15 

3 

1. In Fields and Pastures. 







Grandson, Nephew, Brother. 
Farm Bailiff, ... 

21 

_ 



Farmer, Grazier, .. 

2,428 

2 

19 

33 

436 

1,8X4 

tit 

Agricultural Labourer, Cottager, 

1,997 

27 

290 

338 

679 

481 

184 

Agricultural Labourer, Cot- 

121 

! 

3 

6 




Shepherd, _ _ 

153 

1 

8 


44 



tager. 








Farm Servant (tn-door), 

1.449 


399 

828 

425 

148 


Shepherdess, 

14 

" 

1 

- 

6 

6 

' 

Agricultural Machine — Pro- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

Farm Servant (ln-door), . . 

142 

10 

45 

26 

41 

IS 


Agricultnral — Student, Pupil, 

2 



2 

_ 

_ 

_ 









Others engaged In, or connected 
with, Agriculture. 

62 

" 

1 

6 

15 

18 

12 

Others engaged in, or con- 
nected with, Agriculture. 

21 



" 

4 

n 

6 

2. In Woods. 
















Woodman, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2. In Gardens. 









• • 







Nursery woman, Florist, 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

! 

- 

3. In Gardens. 
















Gardener (not Domestic!, . . 

61 




20 

23 


























Animals. 
















About Animals. 








Persons engaged about 
Animals. 








Horse — Proprietor, Breeder, 

1 

_ 

_ 













Oroom^ Hone Keeper, Horse 

18 


2 

7 

7 

£ 

- 

Flslierwoman, 

17 

1 

8 

1 

4 

6 

* 

Veterinary Surgeon, Farrier, 

6 

- 

1 

1 

3 

_ 










Cattle, Sheep, Pig— Dealer, 

68 

- 

2 

10 

37 

13 

6 









Drover, 

1 

- 

- 


_ 

1 

_ 









Gamekeeper, 

31 


! 

3 

18 

8 

6 







- 


Fisherman, 


3 

31 

34 

61 

28 

10 

ino in Textile Fabrics. 
















1. Wool and Worsted. 








PERSONS WORKING AND DEAL- 
ING in Textile Falrijs, 








Woollen Cloth Manufacture, 

29 

- 

3 

5 

8 

8 

6 

1. Wool and Wonted. 
















Woollen Cloth Manufactn e, 

12 



2 



„ 

2. C'ofton and Flax. 
















Lace— Manufacturer, Dealer, 

36 

7 

16 

10 

2 

- 

1 

2. Cotton and Flax 
















Lace — Manufacturer, Dealer, 

1 

- 


- 

_ 

. ' 

_ 

















Materials. 








3. Bmp and other Fibrous 
Materials. 








Weaver (undefined), 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 


Btge,^ Twine, Cord— Maker, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Draper, Linen Draper, Mercer, 

34 

- 

9 

7 

15 

8 


4. Mixed or unspecified 
Materials. 















1 








fncturer, Worker, Dealer. 








Weaver (undefined). 

2 

- 

- 

- 

' 1 

- 

1 

Embroiderer, 

4 


2 


. j 

. 


Dyer, Printer, Scourer, Bleacher, 
Calenders (undefined). 
Draper, Linen Draper, Mercer, 

2 

- 

- 

2 

_ 










“ 

116 

_ 

42 

34 

33 

6 

1 

Others, 

29 

- 

2 

6 

12 

7 

1 

Others, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 









GENERAL LABOURER (a). 

1,233 

22 

m 

170 

459 

291 

128 

GENERAL LABOURER (a) 

* 

- 


- 

* 

- 

1 


(a) The majority of these " General Labourers" may be assumed to be Agricultural Labourers, although not having returned themselves as moh. 
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Q.— Occupiers of Land engaged in other pursuits besides Farming in the County of Sligo (p. 64). 


APPENDIX IX 


jo»l number of Occupiers ol 
* land who returned them- 
lelvee as engaged in other 
pursuit* besides Farming, 


Accountant, 

Auctioneer, 

MM, 

Illic'iBmitli, 
Boarding-house Keeper, 
Boatman, 

Bricklayer, 

Builder, 

Bstoher, 

Carman, 

Carpenter, 


Clerk of Union, 

Colporteur, 

Cooper, 

Com Merchant, 

Engine Driver, 

Farm Labourer, 

Fisherman, 

Fishmonger, 

Forester, 

Gamekeeper, 

Gardener, 

Harbour Employ' 
Herd, 

Hotel-keeper, 
Kelp Merchant, 
Labourer, 

Land Agent, 


Land Proprietor, 
Land Steward, 

Land Surveyor, 
Magistrate, 

Merchant, 

Milter, 

Municipal Officer, 
Pensioner (Army), 
Tensioner (Navy), 
Pensioner (R.I.C. ), 
Petty Sessions Clerk, 
Pilot, 

Plasterer, 
Postmaster, 
Postmistress, 
Provision Dealer, 
Publican, 

Railway Ganger,'.. 


Railway Platelayer, 
Railway Servant, 

Rate Collector, 
Registrar of Births, Ac., 
Relieving Officer, 

Road Contractor, 
Seamstress, 


Shoemaker, 
Shopkeeper, 
Stonecutter, 
Summons Server, 
Surveyor, 

Tailor, 

Teacher, 

Tinsmith, 

AVeaver, 

Weaver (Wool), 


R.— Emigration from the County of Sligo during each year, from the 1st of May, 1851, to the 31st of December, 1906. 
Compiled from the Returns of the Registrar-General. 


Years. 


Females. 

Persons. 

Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Years. 


Females 

Persons. 

1851 (from 1st May) 

806 

S98 

1,704 

1871 (from 1st April) 

468 

... 

887 

1891 ((tromlst April) 

668 

807 

1,475 


1,128 

1,344 

2,472 

1872, 

688 

656 

1,344 

1392, 

767 

727 

1,494 

1833, . . 

912 

1,059 

1,962 

1873 

1,184 

1,076 

2,210 

1898, 

717 

895 

1,612 

1854, 

821 

791 

1,612 

1874, . . 

437 

526 

963 

1894, 

388 

606 

994 

1855, . . 

547 

614 

1,161 

1875 

231 

322 

553 

1895, 

566 

846 

1,412 

1858, . . 

442 

439 

881 

1876, 

159 

167 

316 

1896. 

632 

819 

1,401 

1857, .. 

584 

570 

1,154 

1877, 

93 

170 

263 

1897, 

467 

740 

1,207 

1858, . . 

274 

328 

602 

1878, 

199 

274 

478 

1898, 

545 

774 

1,819 

1S59, . . 

295 

350 

645 

1879, 

313 

393 

706 

1399, 

617 

854 

1,471 

I860, .. 

458 

476 

934 

1S80, 

1,767 

1,940 

3,727 

1900, 

638 

900 

1,544 

1881 (to 31st March), 

100 

101 

201 

1881 (to 31st March) 

153 

118 

266 

1901 (to 31st March) 

62 

34 

86 

Total, 

w 

6,961 

13,328 

Total, 

5,662 

6,046 

11,708 

Total, 

6,057 

8,008 

14,065 

1861 (from 1st April) 

229 

268 

497 

1881 (from 1st April) 

1,089 

1,210 

2,299 





1882, .. 

807 

481 

738 

1882, 

1,248 

1,168 

2,411 





1863 

694 

822 

1,516 

1883, 

2,048 

2,185 

4,233 





1864, . . 

804 

810 

1,614 

1884, 

1,026 

1,229 

2,266 

1901 (from 1st April), 

406 

616 

1,021 

1885, . . 

494 

491 

985 

1885 

856 

1,149 

2,005 

1902, 

454 

622 

1,076 

1856, .. 

932 

774 

1,706 

1886, 

790 

894 

1,684 

1903, 

495 

610 

1,105 

1867 

930 

831 

1,761 

1887, 

1,467 

1,471 

2,938 

1904, 

470 

621 

1,091 

1888, . . 

446 

459 

905 

1888, 

1,089 

1,086 

2,125 

1905, 

357 

435 

792 

1869, . . 

IRS 



1889, 




1906 (to 31st Decern- 

505 

427 

932 

wo. .. 


521 

1,118 

















1871 (to 31st March) 

157 

107 

264 

1891 (to 31st March) 

138 

80 

218 

Total, 

2(687 

3,330 

6,017 

Total, 

6,047 

6,002 

12,049 

Total, 

11,332 

12,262 

23,594 

General Total, 

38,152 

42,609 

80,761 
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S.— STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 


It may be as well to explain that under 12 and 13 
Vic., cap. 104, sec. 26, Boards o£ Guardians were em- 
powered to apply part of the rates and to borrow 
money “for the purpose of defraying or assisting 
to defray the expenses of the emigration of poor 
persons." 

Under the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, 1882 (45 
and 46 Vic., c. 47), power was given to borrow from 
Public Funds on easier terms for the above purposes, 
and the Treasury might authorise the Commissioners 
of Public Works to make grants to Boards of 
Guardians for the same purposes, the total grants 
not to exceed £100,000, and the sums granted not to 
exceed £5 for each person. The grants were con- 


fined to the nine counties, part of which are at 
present scheduled as congested, the Unions of Bel- 
mullet, Newport, Swinford, Clifden, and Oughterard, 
being specially mentioned. 

Under the Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883 (46 and 47 Vic., c. 43), the limit of 
the grant was increased to £200,000, of which one- 
quarter might be applied for the purpose of migrating 
" persons or families,’’ and the limit of individual 
grants- was increased to £8. 

The total grants made under these sections 
amounted to £133,172 10s. 2d. up to 1891, when they 
were repealed by Section 35 of the Land Act of 1891, 
which established the Congested Districts Board. 


The following Table shows the total number of State-aided Emigrants from Sligo in 1883 and in 1884, and 
the amount, of grant to each Union. 

Supplied by the Local Government Board. 



The following Ketura shows the number of consents of the Local Government Board to the expenditure of 
sums out of the rates to assist in defraying the expenses of the emigration of poor persons from the County of 
Sligo during the year ended 31st March, 1884 : — 


Supplied by the Local Government Board. 


UNION. 

Sums authorised to bo 
expended. 

Number of Persona 


£ g. d. 


Boyle (part of), .... 

121 10 0 

55 

Dromore West, .... 

356 10 0 

225 

Sligo, ..... 

446 5 0 

351 

Tobercurry, .... 

7 0 0 

\ 

Totals, 

931 5 0 

632 
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4. — Table showing the Quantity of Live Stock for the County of Sligo in each Year from 1896—1 905. 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 108-9. 


— 

Years. 

NmoiBR of Horses. 

Md a!1pa d 

Number of Cattle. 

NrstnER OF 
Sherp. 

Number of 
Pigs. 

No. 

Goats. 

' 

°vi?d" d 

One 
old and 
under 


No. 

Mules. 

NO. 
I ses 

Two; 
old and 

old ami 

Under 

One 
old and 
wards 


jrear 

up- 

wards. 

year. 

So. 

Pocket, 

Sligo : 

1896 

6,380 

1,641 

1,039 

578 

9,287 

49.078 

22871 

22.811 

44,960 

34,179 

2,076 

28,028 

6,168 

403,73s 

Area— 

1897 

6,341 

1,347 

902 

557 

9,299 

49,524 

21,631 

24,032 

45,433 

35,556 

3,141 

26,520 

6,373 

135,371 

Yeats 1806-98— 

1598 

6,278 

1,168 

832 

531 

9,170 

49,587 

22,697 

24,717 

45,279 

35,081 

2,719 

24,207 

0,277 


451,815 Acres. 

1899 

5,770 

1,093 

874 

554 

9,201 

48,187 

22,202 

23,559 

37,284 

31,270 

2,822 

28,313 

6,069 

416,91) 


1900 

6,578 

861 

771 

510 

9,727 

48,887 

22,505 

24,959 

39,473 

33,099 

2,985 

26,057 

6,785 

134,311 

Years 1809-1005— 

1001 

5,105 

1,175 

973 

497 

9,394 

50,441 

24,102 

26,431 

41,977 

32,270 

3,443 

20,200 

7,987 

119,91s 

443,205 Acres. 

1902 

5,102 

1,307 

993 

507 

9,552 

53,236 

25,085 

26,750 

39,193 

80,382 

3,800 

26,018 

7.463 

151,133 


1903 

5,420 

1,720 

1,056 

638 

9,511 

51,230 

24,878 

25,911 

37,059 

28,804 

3,903 

29,219 

8,694 

150,397 


1904 

6,534 

1,657 

955 

614 

9,390 

50,207 

25,484 

25,995 

36,535 

27,943 

3,542 

26,370 

7,387 

132,673 


1905 

6,716 

1,583 

999 

550 

0,514 

51,313 

24,654 

25,908 

37,156 

29,464 

3,004 

23,302 

6,537 

127,987 


5. — Table showing the Number of Holdings exceeding One Acre, and Extent of Land under Crops, in the County of Such 
each Year from 1896-1905. 



5. Table showing the Average Rates of Produce of Crops to the Statute Acre in the County of Sligo in each Year from 

1896-1905. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 80-81. 


— 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bere. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

1‘ota- 

Turnips 

Mangel 

Wurzel. 

Beet 

Root. 

Cabbage 

Flax. 

H»I. 



Cwts., 
112 lbs. 

Cwts., 
112 lbs. 

Cwts., 
112 lbs. 

Cwts., 
112 lbs. 

Cwts., 

112 lbs. 

Cwts., 

112 lbs. 

Cwts., 
112 lbs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Stones, 
14 lbs. 

Ton). 

3 IgO, 




20-2 

13-0 

13-5 

12-0 

- 

2-9 

14-2 

15 

3 

20-2 

50 9 



1S97 

16-9 

15-0 

12-8 

12-0 

14-7 

_ 

_ ' 

2-4 

13-7 

13 

9 

11-3 

34-9 

2-t 


189S 

18-1 

14-9 

17-8 

13-0 

13-9 

_ 

_ 

5-2 

IS. 7 

u 

4 

14-1 

43-9 

2-7 


1899 

15-9 

15-0 

15-3 

18-0 

13-1 

_ 

_ 

5-2 

13-7 

IB 

3 

12-0 

41-7 

2-6 


1900 

17-2 

15-3 

24-0 

" 

14-0 

- 

- 

3-0 

15-8 

17 

2 

15-9 

37-7 

2-6 


1901 

14-7 

13-9 

15-7 

14-4 

12-1 

20-0 


5-5 

1S ., 

15-7 


13-9 

330 

2-5 


1902 

1903 

1904 

15- 7 

16- 1 

16-6 

13-8 

12-4 

9-4 

10-0 

15-5 

13- 9 

14- 6 

16-0 

; 

5-3 

4-0 

16-6 

13-1 

10-5 

16-8 

12-7 

15>6 

16-0 

15-8 

13- 4 

14- 5 
13-6 

67-3 

42-0 

27-6 

2-8 

2-6 




15-6 

12-7 

11-0 

14-4 


- 

6-8 

17-7 

17-9 

15-0 . 

15-2 

30-3 
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7. — Table showing, by Poob Law Unions for the Countv of Sligo, the proportion per cent, under Cbops 4pfbndix IX. 
(including Meadow and Clover), Grass, Fallow, Woods and Plantations, Turf Bog, Marsh, Barren 
Mountain Land, and Water, Roads and Fences, dec., in 1905. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 30-33. 


Proportion Per Cent. Under 


POOR LAW UNION. 

including 
Meadow 
j and Clover. 


Fallow. | 

Woods and ! 
Plantations. 

Turt Bog. 

Marsh. | 

Mountain 

Water, 
Roads. 
Fences, Ac. 

1 

Boyle .... 

21-7 

59-3 


17 

5-8 

1-0 

5-6 

« 

Dromorc West 

15-9 

191 

- 

06 

17-3 

1-1 

12-1 

3D 

Sligo .... 

20-1 

58-9 


39 

3-2 

I-l 

8-2 

16 

Tobcrcurry 

13-9 

*7-7 ! 


10 

10-5 

£-0 

20-1 ! 

1*5 

Total ot Sligo . 

17-8 

537 

- 


: 8-8 

1-5 

12-6 | 

41 

Total for Ireland 

22-9 

52-1 


» 

I 5-3 

2-0 

11-1 

51 


8. — Statement as to Sires, Bulls, and Boars. 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905. 


The number of Sires in County Sligo serving 
Mares in 1905 (pp. 114-5) was as follows : — 


Thoroughbred, . . . . .10 

Half-bred, , * 

Hackney, . - ■ ■ 2 

Shire, 

Clydesdale, . • • • .3 

Agriculture, . . • . -4 

All others, 5 

Total, . . .28 


The number of Bulls of the principal breeds, &c., 
in County Sligo in 1905 (pp. 116-7) was as fol- 


Shorthorn, 
Hereford, 
Aberdeen Anj; 
Norfolk and i 


Suffolk Red Polled, 


179 

3 
23 

4 


Kerry, ..... 4 

Dexter, ..... 1 

Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney, . . 5 

Cross Breed or not included in foregoing, 15 

Total, . . .234 


The number of Boars kept for breeding purposes 
in County Sligo in 1905 (pp. 118-9) was as fol- 
lows : — 

White pigs, . • • .34 

Black pigs, . . • • -1 

Tawny or brown pigs, . . . • 

Cross-bred, . . - • 1 

Boars not coming under any of the foregoing 
heads, . • • • - “ 

Total, . . .36 


9.— Statement showing the Total Area under each of the principal varieties of Potatoes grown in County 
Sligo, and the Average Rate of Produce per statute acre in cwts. of 112 lbs. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 120-1 and 128-9. 


Variety. 

Acreage. 

Average 
Rate ot 
Produce 
in cwts. 

Variety. 

Acreage. 

Produce 


10,011 

136 

Bruces, .••••• 

- 

- 


1,379 

155 

Champion Skerries. . 


~ 


510 

113 

Northern Star, .... 

m 



1,123 

126 

Elephants or White Elephants, 



Sutton, or Sutton’s Abundance, 

114 

164 

Early Roses, 

n 

33 

Skerry Bines, • 

13 

117 

Gawkies, ■ 



Irish Whites 

266 


Main Crop, 



British Queens, . i • • 

31 

122 

All others, .. • 



American Roses. .... 

34 
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Appendix rr. 


10. — Bee-keeping Statistics. 


Table showing, for the County Sligo, the Number of Stocks in the middle of May, 1904 ; the Number of S warms 
during 1904 ; the Number of Stocks at the beginning of Winter, 1904, and the Number brought through 
Winter, 1904-1905 ; with the Quantity of Honey produced, and of Wax manufactured in 1904. ° 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 132-3. 


Number of 
Stocks in the 
middle of May, 

Number 

Swarms^during j 

Number of 
Stooks at begin- 
ning of Winter, 
1904. 

Number of 
Stooks brought 
through Winter, 
1904-1905. 

Bun Honey 
produced in 1904, 

Section Honey 
produced in 1904, 
in lbs. 

. manufactured 

,n » m ’ in (Quantity 
of Wax refined or con- 
verted into the Becs-wax 
of Oommeroe 
for Household use. 

In 

Hives 

having 

Movable 

In 

Hives. 

In | 
Hives 
bavins ! 
Movable ! 
Combs. 

In 

Hives. 

In 

Hives 

bovine 

Movable 

.Combs. 

In 

other 

Hives. 

Hives 

Movabfe 
Combs, 1 

In 

other 

Hives. 

Hives ; 

Movable 

Combo 

od Q r 

In 1 
Hives 

having 

Movable 

t? 

Hives. 

Wax from 
Hives 
having 
Movable 
Combs. 

Wax from 
other Hivea 

328 

200 

m 

203 

325 

203 

2S3 

| 

153 

1,302 

• 

2.879 

913 

42 

3 


11' — Table showing, for the County Sligo, the Area Planted with Trees, and the Area Cleared during the year 
ended 30th June, 1905, and the Number of each description of Tree Planted or Felled. 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 136-9. 



U.— WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN COUNTY SLIGO IN 1905. 

Inquiries were made as to the Wages paid per day to Agricultural Labourers in 1905, and the information received 
from the District Inspectors of the Royal Irish Constabulary with reference to their respective districts is shown 
m the following Table and the notes appended thereto. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 164-5. 


BaUvmote, (a) 
CoUooney, ... 
Eoakay. (6) ... 


Girls. 

From I Tc 


‘ !«? ry llttle «“P>oyment during the winter. 

is wssar" “* 
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V. — INFORMATION AS TO SCHEMES OF DEPARTMENT OPERATING IN COUNTY SLIGO IN 1906. 


APPENDIX EC. 


The following information, about some of the work 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction in County Sligo during the year 1906-7, 
may be of use: — 


Schemes in Operation. 


Winter Schools, 
live Stock, 
Horticulture, 
Poultry-keeping, 
Butter-making, 
Subsidies to Shows, 


Estimated Oost. 


There were three registered stallions (thoroughbred) 
stationed in the county, and one, located in County 
Mayo, used to attend at Easkey, County Sligo, one 
day in each week. One hundred nominations were 
issued to Sligo mares for service by registered sire, of 
which forty were given to residents in the congested 
areas. 

There were two stallion asses located in the county 
with the following persons : — 

Michael Nicholson, Corbeg, CastlegalL 
Francis M'Dermott, Glencar, Sligo. 

The total number of bulls located in the county was 
nineteen, of which fifteen were in the non-congested 
portion and four in the congested portion. 

The number of premium bulls located in the county 
during the last six years was as follows: — 


There were sixteen boars plaoed in the county in 
1906, of which eleven were in non-congested districts. 

The number in the county during the last six years 
was as follows : — 


1901, 7 

1902, 9 

1903, 9 

1904, 13 

1905, 16 

1906, 16 


The boars were located in 1906 as follows : — 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. Owen Carr, Carn, Gurteen. 

2. Peter Cunningham, Mount Edward, Breagh-wy. 

3. John Furey, Riverstown. 

4. Bryan Scanlon, Clonacoola, Ballymote. 

5. Owen Toolen, Meelroe, Cloonlon, Boyle. 

6. John Meehan, Kilshalvey, Ballymote. 

7. Patrick Lynch, Annaghcur, Castlebaldwin. 

8. James M'Donagh, Mahanagh, Boyle. 

9. John J. Donnelly, Ardlebeg, Collooney. 

10. Mathias Ferguson, Kilmacannon, Cloghboley. 

11. Patrick Curley, Knockrawer, Kilavill, Bally- 

mote. 

12. Thomas Durkan, Carrownacleigh. 


1901, 

1902, 

1903, 

1904, 

1905, 

1906, 


. 6 
. 14 
. 14 
. 20 
. 18 
. 19 


Second Year Premium Boars. 

13. J. R. Barber, Knockbeg, Collooney. 

14. Michael Devaney, Achonry, Ballymote. 

15. John Kelleher, Kilturra, Bunninadden. 

16. Michael Henry, Cashel North, Carrownedin. 


The following shows the location of the bulls in 
1906: — 

Yearlings. 

A. A. 1. Patrick Brennan, Doonsheheen, Ballindoon. 
A.A. 2. Patrick Roes, Rathmactiernan, Coolaney. 
A.A. 3. John E. Morrison, Woodhill, Ballymote. 
A.A. 4. Maurioe Kivelehan, Beltra, Carrownedan, 
Coolaney. 

S.H. 5. Michael Collery, Carrownedan, Coolaney. 
S.H. 6. Thomas Hannon, Rundale Lodge, Cliffoney. 

Two-Year-Olds. 

S.H. 7. James Rowlette, Cregg, Sligo. 

S.H. 8. Rodger Davey, Drumiskabole, Ballisodare. 
S.H. 9. Francis O’Gara, Dechomade, Ballymote. 

A.A. 10. Mathias Ferguson, Kilmacannon, Clough- 
boley. 

S.H. 11. 'William Mitchell, Beltra, Ballisodare. 
Three-Year-Olds. 

S.H. 12. John J. Higgins, Farniharpy, Skreen. 

S.H. 13. Michael Gallagher, Kilnamonagh, Collooney. 
S.H. 14. William Barber, Sooey, Riverstown. 

S.H. 15. Thomas O’Dowd, Goldfield, ChafipooL 
A.A. 16. Bernard Scanlan, Cloonmull, Drumcliffe. 
A.A. 17. Cornelius Henry, Carrowmacarrick, Cool- 
aney. 

A.A. 18. John Morrison, Cloughfin, Collooney. 

A. A., 19. Patrick Henry, Ross, Skreen. 


The number of egg-distributing centres in 1906 was 
twelve, of which three were in congested areas. The 
centres were as follows : — 

1. Mrs. Nicholson, Urlar, Carney. 

2. Mrs. F. Cawley, Fetherneen, Ballinacanow. 

3. Mrs. T. McGethrick, Porthinch, Ballymote. 

4. Mrs. T. Benson, Rodestown, Bunninadden. 

5. Mrs. Henry, Dromore House, Dromore. 

6. The Superioress, The Convent, Banada. 

7. Mrs. Brennan, Achonry, Ballymote. 

8. Mrs. McMullen, Tallyho Lodge, Tully, Sligo. 

• 9. Miss Kearns, Kilcat, Grange. 

10. Mrs. Kavanagh, Farniharpy, Skreen. 

11. Mrs. J. Burke, Farrellmacfarrell, Dromore West. 

12. Mrs. E. Cawley, Dooneen House, Dooneen, Castle- 

connor. 

The number of turkey-raising stations in Sligo in 
1906 was seven, of which two were in congested areas. 
The stations were as follows: — 

1. Mrs. F. Cawley, Fetherneen, Ballincarrow. 

2. Mrs. F. Barber, Cashelgarron, Sligo. 

3. Mrs. Thomas Benson, Roadstown, Bunninadden. 

4. Miss E. Kearins, Kilcat, Grange. 

5. Mrs. B. Brennan, Achonry, Ballymote. 

6. Mrs. M. McGettrick, Cartoon, Ballymote. 

7 Mrs. Killoran, Killashalvey, Gurteen. 
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APPENDIX IX 


W.— NOTE ON MIGRATORY LABOURERS. 


The special characteristics of the temporary migra- 
tion of agricultural labourers from the congested dis- 
tricts, which distinguish it from apparently similar 
movements of labour in other counties and from the 
ordinary examples of the mobility of labour in other 
trades, have been briefly discussed in the Donegal 
Statistical Abstract (see Appendix to Second Report of 
•Commission, Cd. 3319, 1907, pp. 314-5). The total num- 
ber of persons (including females) who had temporarily 
migrated from Ireland, or who at the time of the 
collection of the Agricultural Statistics in 1906 had 


expressed their intention of subsequently migrating 
was 35,286. Of this number 688 were resident in 
County Sligo. Of these only 125 were landholders, 
but of the landless labourers 365 were the sons, and 
5 were the daughters of landholders who worked on 
their parents’ farm when at home. The following 
Table taken from the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Irish Migratory Labourers 
for 1905 (page 45), gives further information on the 
subject. 


Foot Law onion. 

Number 
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Boyle, part of, . 
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. 

_ 

. 

2 

i 

8 

3 

_ 

_ 
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163 

154 

9 

. 

15 

Dromore West, . 

86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 


- 

1 

41 

29 

7 

5 

2 

Sligo, .... 

39 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 



39 

10 

17 

12 


Tobercurry, 

503 


2 

- 

2 

3 

54 

41 

28 

7 

3 

8 

2 

653 

653 



63 

Total, . 

727 

- j 2 


2 

5 

57 

51 

31 

' 

3 

* 

•3 

896 

846 

33 

17 

87 


* Comprising one each of 45, 48. and 209 acres. 


X —STATISTICS OF CO-OFERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

1. Statement showing Statistics of Co-operative Creameries in Co. Sligo in 1905. 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year ended 30th 
June, 1906. 
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2. Statement showing the Statistics of the Agricultural Credit Societies in Co. Sligo, 1905. appendix i 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year 
ended 30th June, 1906. 



3. Statement showing the Statistics of the Home Industries Societies in Co. Sligo, 1905. 

Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year 
ended 30th June, 1906. 


name of Society. 


Capital. LBplts 


Bcechmount («), 
Skrean and Droma d, 
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appendix ix. Y. — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper, No. 230, of 1906. 


COUNTY or SLIGO, RURAL DISTRICT OF BOYLE No. 2. 


Cuilmore 

Drumrat 


Kilfree 

Killadoon 


Killaraght 

Kilmactranny 


Templevanny . 
Toomour 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Annaghowla .. Agnes Ffolliott 
Island 

Aghanagh . . . Agnes Ffolliott 
Ballyhealy or Agnes Ffolliott 
HoEybrook 


Agnes FfoEiott 


Do on a veer agh 
Knookroe 
LiEybrook 
Muhaghfarna 

WhitehiE 
Corradoo West 
Lecarrow 
Carrowcashel 
TuEynure 

BaEynasbee . 


DerrysaEagh . 

Foyoges 

Glen 

Knockroe 

Straduff 


Tap 

Moyga 

Cloghe 


Knocknaskeagh 

Gorteen 

Bearvaish 

Knockanaben 


AttivEle 

Kildarganmore 

Carrowntemple 


i Kingsborougb 
| Inishmore 
I Island 
j Annaghcarthy 
j Cabragh 

■ 1 Cashel 
I Ross 

j BaEycuEen 
i Carrigeenboy . . 
j DerrynasEeve 
| Andresna 

■ ; Ardkeeran 

; Ardraheen Beg 
j Riveratown . . 
Derrynagraug 
• i Treanmao- 
! murtagh 
Derrygolagh 
. j Bearlough 
! Binganagh 
Cloonacaltry . . 

J Daghloonagh 
| Knockbraok . . 

I Carrowreagh 
Toomour 


Agnes FfoEiott 
Agnes FfoEiott 
Agnes FfoEiott 
Agnes FfoEiott 
Agnes FfoEiott 
Agnes FfoEiott 
Owen Phibbs 
Stephen W. Flanagan 
George Keogh 
| George Keogh 
j George Keogh 
| George Keogh 
j George Keogh 
George Keogh 
! George Keogh 
George Keogh 
I H. A. Hewitson 
I H. A. Hewitson 
| H. A. Hewitson 
i H. A. Hewitson 
George Keogh 
George Keogh 
I George Keogh _ 

George Keogh 
l Reps. Mrs. E. F. King Harman 
The MaoDermot 
The MaoDermot 
The MaoDermot 
The MaoDermot 
Miss Sullivan 
John L. PoweE 
Reps. Mrs. Eleanor Jaokson 
Rops. Eleanor Jaokson 
Reps. Eleanor Jackson 
Henry Crichton 
WiEiam Griffith Phibbs 
Owen Phibbs 
i Owen Phibbs 

Eleanor CosteEoo and Honoria 

Percy Gethin 
Percy Gethin 
Percy Gethin 
Percy Gethin 
Percy Gethin 


Johnston Parke 
Reps. Mrs. E. F. King Harman 
John W. Flanagan 
Thomas Plunkett 
Reps. Denis M. O’Conor 
Robert Gough 
Essy Thompson 
James P. P. CosteEo . . 

Miss Hannah P. Baker 
CoL E. H. Cooper 
CoL E. H. Cooper 
Reps. Mrs. E. F. King -Harman 


WiEiam G. Phibbs 
Owen Phibbs 
WiEiam G. Phibbs 
WiEiam G. Phibbs 
William G. Phibbs 
WiEiam G. Phibbs 


(statute). 

] Rateable Valuation. 

Observations. 

Uni 

^ Buddings. 

A. R. P. 

£ s. d. 

£ a. d. 


34 1 13 

18 0 0 

0 10 0 


198 2 0 

173 0 0 

2 0 0 


285 2 6 

140 0 0 

55 0 0 

Mansion house. 

1 2 35 

I 0 10 0 

- 


11 0 19 

2 10 0 

■ _ 


69 1 13 

51 0 0 



2 1 35 

10 0 

1 1 5 0 


31 0 9 

9 6 0 



22 0 20 

16 0 0 



103 3 16 

70 15 0 

2 10 0 


14 2 39 

0 2 0 



33 1 16 

13 12 0 

10 3 0 


96 1 20 

1 0 0 



7 0 9 

2 0 0 



110 1 26 

10 0 



94 0 15 

53 3 0 

22 17 0 

Mansion house 

23 2 5 

12 8 0 



238 2 21 

2 15 0 



18 2 18 

11 0 0 

2 10 0 


0 2 0 

0 7 0 



170 3 19 

3 0 0 



34 2 10 




251 2 35 

3 0 0 



128 0 37 

2 10 0 



106 3 12 

85 5 0 

0 15 0 


0 0 20 

0 3 0 

0 12 0 


128 0 0 

1 9 0 



51 2 19 

0 12 0 



15 3 36 

0 2 0 



0 2 20 

0 5 0 



7 1 30 

6 15 0 

0 10 0 


83 2 33 

48 15 0 



139 2 2 

83 13 0 

35 0 0 

Mansion house. 

26 0 0 

1 0 0 



86 0 30 

34 5 0 

0 10 0 


56 3 23 

36 5 0 

0 10 0 


124 2 38 

60 5 0 

4 0 0 


3 1 0 

2 0 0 



8 2 30 

0 5 0 



6 1 3 

0 10 0 



64 1 9 

39 0 0 

1 10 0 


96 3 11 

44 10 0 

0 10 0 


187 2 1 

1 10 0 

— 


34 2 18 

19 15 0 



53 2 38 

20 8 0 

0 17 0 


22 2 30 

16 5 0 



93 0 28 

58 15 0 

22 10 0 


44 2 28 

30 0 0 

0 10 0 


4 3 30 


' _ 


38 2 0 




12 2 27 

10 0 



11 2 0 

0 2 0' 



226 1 20 

171 15 0 ! 

1 0 0 


9 1 18 




15 0 20 

0 5 0 



4 3 27 




95 2 22 

41 5 0 

5 15 0 


13 2 7 

0 5 0 



99 0 27 

74 5 0 1 

0 15 0 


7 1 30 

0 4 0 



4 2 11 

0 5 0 , 



23 2 0 

0 10 0 

— 


52 3 15 

0 18 0 



202 3 33 

146 8 0 



33 1 22 

20 5 0 



90 2 6 

60 17 0 



42 3 14 

6 7 0 



285 3 26 

165 2 0 

11 10 0 


29 2 29 

0 5 0 ; 



20 3 36 

0 5 0 
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Y.-RE1URN OF UNTENANTED LAND — continued. 

COUNTY OF SLIGO, RURAL DISTRICT OP DROMORE WEST. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. (statute). 


Land. ; Buildings. 


. Doorflin Lower 
i Owney Keevan 
or Tawna- 
maddoo. 

j Ballynahowna 
I Lecarrow 
I Buncrowey . . 

1 Knockanbaun 
Partannan 
j Rathgoonaun 

i Toorboy 
i Portaghbradagh 
I Knoekacullen 


! Sir Malby Crofton, Bart. 

. George Beatty 

Sir Malby Crofton, Bart. 
Sir Malby Crofton Bart. 

: Harriet and Ida M'Munn 
i | John L. Brinkley 


» ; Cuskernagh . . 

Castleconor East ! Tullyfin or 

! Ballyfeenaun 
» ; Muingwore . . 

» Cloonkeelaun 


Castleconor West j Scurmore 


„ Knockagower 

» Ballymoghany 

» 1 Rinroe 

„ Bunnanilra . . 

,, Corbally 

» Carraun 

» ! Knockbrack . . 

| Emlymoran . . 

„ | Farranimrish 

I East | Carrownacreevy 

» ' Tanrego West 

„ j Tan'ego East or 

; Carrowmore 


| John L. Brinkley 
: James H. Hall 
Colonel Edward H. Cooper 
I John L. Brinkley 
i J ohn L. Br inkl ey 
! John L. Br inkl ey 
J Colonel Edward H. Cooper 

J ohn L. Brinkley 
J J ohn L. Brinkley 
Thaddeus Tinman 
' Thomas Tiernan 
1 Reps. Grace Neddrie 
Reps. Grace Neddrie 
\ Grace Neddrie 
Grace Neddrie 

The Hon. George Ormsby Gore 

Sarah J. P. Knox Gore 
; Matilda S. Knox Gore 
i Matilda S. Knox Gore 
i The Hon. George Ormsby Gore 
. Reps. S. L. Lewis 
! Reps. S. L. Lewis 
! Reps. S. L. Lewis . . . . I 

i Reps. Richard Hall . . 

| Reps. S. L. Lewis 
| Reps. S. L. Lewis 
Reps. S. L. Lewis 
Sarah J. P. Knox Gore 
Reps. S. L. Lewis 
: Reps. S. L. Lewis 
j Matilda S. Knox Gore 
: Matilda S. Knox Gore 
! Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Richard J. Verschoyle . . 

; Alexander Crichton . . 
j Richard J. Verschoyle • . , j 

Reps. Richard J. Verschoyle . . 
Richard J. Verschoyle 
Richard J. Verschoyle • 

| Richard J. Verschoyle ■ 

i Alexander Crichton 
j Richard J. Verschoyle 
Peter Gilhooly 


5 2 13 0 

0 0 10 0 

6 6 0 0 i 

4 16 10 0 

9 136 0 0 

5 1 0 10 0 : 

8 , 2 10 0: 
1 ! 43 0 O' 

1 20 10 0 I 

2 I 21 10 0 


Sir Malby Cofton Bart. 

! Sir Malby Crofton, Bart. 

Sir Malby Crofton, Bart. 

! Sir Malby Crofton, Bart 
j Sir Malby Crofton, Bart. 
Sir Malby Crofton, Bart. 
William Browne Loughead 


» i Alexander Cuffe 

» ! Alexander Cuffe 

| Carrowmably j Colonel J. R. S. Kirkwood 

I » Colonel J. R. S. Kirkwood 

| Carrowcur . . j Alexander Cuffe 
Cloonascoppagh | Alexander Cuffe 
. ; Bunowna . . John L. Brinkley 

! Sraheens . . \ John L. Brinkley 

Aderavoher John L. Brinkley 
„ ; John L. Brinkley 

i Keadews . . | John L. Brinkley 
! Cloonagleavragh j John L. Brinkley 

i Rathmeel . . Reps. Richard Hale . . 
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Y.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LA N D — continued. 

COUNTY OF SLIGO, RURAL DISTRICT OF DROMORE WEST — continued. 


Rateable Valuation. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Kilglass 

Mullagheruse 


I Ballymeeny 
i (Jones) 
Ballymeeny 
! (Armstrong) 
Kilmacurkan . 

1 Clooneen 
Doonaltan 
i CarrownruBli . 


Carrownrod 
Castletown 
! Cabraghkeel 


1 Crowagh or 
Dunneill 
Mountain 
Coogn- 


! Ogliil 
Ball, ogan 


„ | Farranyharpy 

Templeboy North j Rathglass 

„ Doonyooy 

” ! Ardkfll 

,. I Carrowmaorory 

Ballyeeskeen 
' Dunowla 
Ballygreighan 
Toberpatriok East- Dark Beg 


Templeboy South 


John L. Brinkley 
, John L. Brinkley 
I John L. Brinkley 
l John L. Brinkley 
1 John L. Brinkley 
, John L. Brinkley 
John L. Brinkley 
John L. Brinkley 
John L. Brinkley 
James M‘Munn, m.d. 

! James H. Hale 
James H. Hale 
James H. Hale 
i James L. Cuffe 
R. P. Worthington 

I R. P. Worthington 

! John L. Brinkley 
: Thomas Stenson 
Thomas J. Barstow 
' Charles Tottenham 
I Charles Tottenham 
■ Colonel Tottenham 
! Charles Tottenham 
! Charles Tottenham 
: Thomas G. Fenton, m.d 
: Thomas G. Fenton, : 
William R. Fenton 
William R. Fenton 
i Henry M'Carriok 
Henry M'Carrick 
I Colonel Edward II. Cooper 


John Howley 
John Howley 
Colonel John Howley 
Colonel John Howley 
Robert W. Armstrong. 
Owen Phibbs 
Owen Phibbs 
Colonel James Campbell 
Reps. R. Hall 
Robert Burke 
Anthony Guilfoyle 
Anthony Guilfoyle 
William D. Webber 
Robert G. Hillas 
Robert G. H i llas 
Robert G. Hillas 
Robert G. Hillas 
Robert G. Hillas 
Robert G. Hillas 
Robert G. Hillas 
Henry E. King 
Alexander Crionton 


274 1 7 | 157 0 0 


26 3 25 i 14 10 

74 1 10 | 75 0 

27 3 0 26 0 

166 3 35 j 166 0 0 ; 

77 3 5 35 10 0 i 

147 2 20 I 114 0 0 


20 0 23 : 
64 3 11 

21 1 21 
107 2 25 


598 1 25 
335 1 15 
52 2 36 


1 10 
1 10 
1 8 
63 15 


39 5 0 Mansion house. 


1 15 0 : — 


1 10 0 
0 15 0 
0 10 0 
11 0 0 


6 5 0 ; 

16 0 0 j 

17 15 0 
4 15 0 : 

94 16 0 I 
26 16 0 ; 
23 10 0 
0 15 0 i 
174 16 0 I 

20 16 o ; 

2 5 0; 


8 15 0 I — 


e 16 0 : — 


2 0 0 | — 

2 0 0 1 — 


20 0 0 
17 0 0 


1 0 0 
31 0 0 
0 10 0 


1 0 0 
33 5 0 


Mansion house. 


Mansion house. 


Mansion house. 
Mansion house. 


Mansion house. 


Mansion house. 


COUNTY OF SLIGO, RURAL DISTRICT OF SLIGO. 


Ballintogher East 



John Mulhall, Simon Cullen and 

303 3 16 

3 10 0 

- 


Others 

John Mulhall, Simon Cullen and 

15 3 2 

11 15 0 


Crossboy 

Others 

John Mulhall, Simon Cullen and 

3 2 35 

2 6 0 


Others 

266 3 0 




Others 

John Mulhall, Simon Cullen and 

164 0 28 



Gortlownan 

Others 

John Mulhall and Reps. Simon 

28 1 35 

20 0 0 


Islands in Lough 

Gill: 

Cullen 

William Griffith 

0 3 29 




Owen Wynne 
William J. Griffith 

0 3 28 



Killerry 

157 0 7 

6 7 0 

0 5 0 

William J. Griffith 

1.095 1 27 

128 18 0 

4 0 0 
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Y.— RETUBN OF UNTENANTED LAND — continued. 

COUNTY OF SLIGO, RURAL DISTRICT OF SLIGO — continued 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Bsllintogker E 
Billintogher 
West 


Sliahwood . . Owen Wynne 
j Aghamore Far 1 Owen Wynne 

j „ ' Owen Wynne 

| Carrownagh .. | Major F. E. Cooper .. 

„ Major F. E. Cooper . . 

I .. Major F. E. Cooper . . 

| Reps. Samuel Barrett 


Carrowna- 
I muddoo 
! Cartronhugh . . 

1 Castledargan . . 

Corre’agb. 

1 Killeenduff . . 
. | Ballybrennan 
j Carrownanty . . 

I Rathdoony 
More 

: Carrigeenmore 
j Bellanascarrow 
i West 
; Andrea 
! Cloonagaabel . . 

. . Ardleebeg 

| Ballynakill 
j Ballysumaghan 
| Carrickcoola . . 
! Coonagh 
i ClooneaUy .. 
! Cloosbire 
; Drumee 
Kinkillew . . 

Srananagh 

Tunnagh 


Ardcotter 
Carrioknagat 
Knox park 
Bella 

Crockacullion 

Glen 

Lugnadeffa 
Moymlougb . . 
Stonehall or 
Carrowna- 
geeragb 

Streamstown . . 
Tanrego Intake 

Tullaghan 

Ballinvoher 

Bricklieve 

Cletty 

Coolskeagb 

Lugaoaha 

Bellanurly 

Carrowkistia . 
Cleaveragh 
Demesne. 
Clogher Beg . . 
Clogher More 

Corwilliok 

Doonally 


Formoyle 
Glaokbaun 
Hazelwood 
Demesne 
Islands in Lough 
Ofll 

Kiltycahill 


| Major F. E. Cooper .. 

Rep. CoL Cooper 

John Hosie 

Major F. E. Cooper 

Rep. Col. E. H. Cooper 

Sir Jocelyn C. Gore Booth, Bt. 

Sir Jocelyn C. Gore Booth, Bt. 

Sir Henry Gore Booth, Bt. 

Sir Henry Gore -Booth, Bt. 


Sir Jocelyn C. Gore Booth, Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn C. Gore -Booth, Bt. 
Capt. W. J. Griffith .. 

Hon. George Ormsby Gore 
M. F. B. Staok 
Hon. George Ormsby Gore 
Rep. Richard Green . . 

Rep. E. Jackson 

Hon. George Ormsby Gore 

Anne Wood Martin 

Hon. George Ormsby Gore 

Alexander Sim 

Owen Phibbs 

I CoL W. H. Hippesley and 
] Charlotte A. Sullivan 
I Col. W. H. Hippesley and 
Charlotte A. Sullivan 
| Mrs. H. Campbell 
| Reps. H. Campbell 
Mrs. H. Campbell 
Reps. H. Campbell 
i Reps. H. Campbell 
Reps. William Phibbs 
Reps. William Phibbs 
Reps. William Phibbs 
Charles Kane O’Hara . 

| Charles Kane O'Hara . 

1 Charles Kane O’Hara . 

I Charles Kane O’Hara . 

I Charles Kane O’Hara . . 

: Charles Kane O’Hara . . 


Alexander Sim 
Riohard J. Verschoyle 
Frances M. Olpherts . . 

Charles Kane O’Hara 

Henry Crichton 

Sir Henry Gore Booth, Bt. 

Sir Jocelyn C. Gore Booth, Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn C. Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Sir Henry Gore Booth, Bt. 
Henry Crichton 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Anne Wood Martin 

Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynnne 
Roger K. Parke 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Roger K. Parkr- 
Owen Wynne 


Owen Wynne 


Rateable Valuation. 


374 34 25 10 0 


107 2 13 
52 0 23 
1 3 21 


0 15 
42 10 
160 15 


0 10 
46 15 
0 10 


54 2 2 ; 42 0 0 i 


1 15 

2 12 

1 34 
0 39 
0 25 

2 34 


0 10 ■ 
64 12 
0 15 
0 15 
0 10 
51 15 


27 0 0 
286 10 0 


Observations. 


10 5 0 , — 

4 0 0 — 


1 32 40 15 0 


14 0 O'; Mansion house 


10 0 — 

0 34 ! 160; — 

10 ; 6 10 0 — 


0 5 0 — 


0 15 0 j — 


0 0 — 


120 1 34 93 5 0 


0 10 0 — 

15 0 0 — 


2 4 0 
5 0 0 


Mansion house 


Mansion house. 
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Y.— RETURN OJ? UNTENANTED LAND — continued. 

COUNTY OF SLIGO, RURAL DISTRICT OF SLIGO — continued. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. (statute). 


Land. Buildings. 


] Lisduff 
: Magherryhan- 
| rush or Deer- 

Tdly 

1 Willowbroob . . 
Ballyna- 
galliagh 


, Cullagh Beg 
j Gortarowey . . 

I Slievemore or 
i Kingsmountain 
; Urlar 

j Ballynaboll . . 


j Creevykeel 
; Creevymore 
! Grellagh 
: Kilkilloge 


Cliffony South | Ballincastle .. 

.» j Castlegowan .. 


i Cloyspaira 
i Demish Island 
Drumfad 


I Mount Temple 
1 Mullaghmore 
West 
Rathfrask 

I Newtown- 
eliffony 

Knookmuldoney 

Ballysadare . . 
Glennagoolagh 

Cloonmacduff 

Collooney 


, Lord Harlech 
Owen Wynne 

Owen Wynne 
Lord Harlech 
; Owen Wynne 

Sir Henry Gore Booth. Bt. 
Sir Henry Gore Booth, Bt. 
Sir Henry Gore Booth. Bt. 
Trustees of Erasmus Smith’s 
Schools 

Sir Henry Gore Booth, Bt. 

| Thomas Randle Phibbs 
Thomas Randle Phibbs 
Thomas Randle Phibbs 
Thomas Randle Phibbs 
Edward Farrell 
The Misses Cooper 
Thomas Randle Phibbs 
H. C. Tweedy 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

; Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

I Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

; Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

; Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 
j Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

| Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

! Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 
i Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

| Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 
j Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

| Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 
i Col. W. H. Hippesley and 
Charlotte A. Sullivan 
■ Col. W. H. Hippesley and 
Charlotte A. Sullivan 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

! Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

' Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

Major Gerrard M. Eccles 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley .. 
i Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

| Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

: Charlotte A. Sullivan and 
Col. W. H. Hippesley 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley 

I Col. E. H. Cooper 
; Rep. Col. E. IL Cooper 
! Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
! Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
i Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper . . 

Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
Col. E. H. Cooper 
CoJ. E. H. Cooper 
Reps. Col. E. H. Cooper 
CoL E. H. Cooper 


6 0 20 ! 2 0 0 1 — I 

68 3 18 60 0 0 1 3 0 0 

218 0 26 j 13 8 0 j — 

495 2 9 | 90 10 0 i 2001 

13 2 18 7 0 0 j — 


! 28 1 14 

9 1 27 
I 181 0 35 
: 104 0 37 
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Y— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAN D — continued. 

COUNTY OF SLIGO, RURAL DISTRICT OF SLIGO — continued. 


Appendix IX 


Drumcolumb . . 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Gleacar 

Kilmacowen 


Ballydawley . . 
Ballygrania 
Clooneenroe . . 
Tullymore 
Cooperhill or 
Qobbadagh 
Knockrawer . . 
Doonally: 
Rahaberna 
Shannon 
Eighter 
Shannon 
Oughter 

Balliucar 


Drumclifl Glebe 
Magheragiller- 
necvc or Spring- 
field. 

Rosses Lower 
Rosses Upper 


Glen 

Lavally (Bally- 
sumaghan) 
Lavally 
(Kflleny) 
Mullaghmore 
Rockbrook 
Rooghan 
Branchfield . . 
Cloonlurg 


Carrowmore . . 
Derrydarragh or 
Oakfield 
Lisheenaooor- 

Seafield 
Templenabreo 
Carrowdough 
Carrowbunaun 
Cartron 
(Honoria Duff) 
Cummeen 

Drinaghan 

Finisflin 

Grange North 
Grange West 


Knappaghmore - 
Knocknarea 
North 
Leoarrow 
Primrose Grange 
Rathcarrick . . 
Ratkonoragh . . 
Scarden Beg 
Carrowreagh . . 
Cnrtronroe 
Drumshinnogh 


| CoL E. H. Cooper 
; Col. E. H. Cooper 
' Col. E. H. Cooper 
I Col. E. H. Cooper 
CoL E. H. Cooper 

j CoL E. H. Cooper 
Roger K. Parke 
Alexander Lyons 
Owen Wynne 

Roger K. Parke 

An n e Wood Martin 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Charles G. Rogers 
Owen Phibbs 


Reps. William Middleton 
Rep3. William Middleton 
Reps. William Middleton 
Reps. William Middleton 
Reps. William Middleton 
Reps. William Middleton 
Reps. William Middleton 
Anne Wood Martin 
Anne Wood Martin 

Col. G. Wood Martin 

CoL W. G. Wood Martin 
CoL W. G. Wood Martin 
Anne Wood Martin 
Robert A Duke 
John James Clifford 
Jemmet Duke 
Arthur O’Hara 
Alexander Duke 
Robert Orme 
Jemmet Duke 
Jemmet Duke 
Jemmet Duke 
Harper Campbell 
Harper Campbell 
William G. Wood Martin 
Anne G. L. Popham . 
Earl of Erne 
Frank Gethin 

Catherine Phibbs 

Owen Phibbs 
Robert Shaw 
James Hamilton 
John F. Walker 
John F. Walker 

Charles T. G. Ormsby 
Charles T. G. Ormsby 
John F. Walker 
Col. Wood Martin 
CoL Wood Martin 
Andrew Jameson 
Andrew Jameson 
Dr. H. C. Tweedv 

Dr. PL C. Tweedy 
A. S. L. Popham 
John F. Walker 

John F. Walker 
Capt. George Gethin 
John F. Walker 
Anne G. L. Popham . 
John F. Walker 
Reps. Richard G. Brinkley 
Reps. Launcelott Weir 
Reps. William Conboy 


Rateable Valuation. 


38 12 
91 10 
80 10 


•14 0 0 Mansion house. 


8 2 24 
110 
43 0 9 


247 0 37 
0 3 20 
0 3 19 
2 2 30 
115 2 27 
12 3 0 


0 15 0 , 
48 15 0 I 

1 10 0 1 
0 10 0 ' 
8 15 0 i 

33 5 0 
98 10 0 


49 15 0 — 

10 0 — 

10 0 — 

0 15 0 — 

31 15 0 — 

10 15 0 i 18 10 

2 10 0 ■ — 

1 10 0 — 

10 0 — 

1 10 0 — 


| 44 3 0 22 10 0 


1 30 
0 16 1 
3 17 ; 


10 0 — 


13 7 0 — 

G 15 0 i — 

1 10 0 ! — 

0 15 0 | — 

130 10 0 1 5 

70 10 0 — 

0 10 0 — 

46 0 0 ; — 


53 3 27 51 10 0 ! 55 0 0; Mansion house. 

112 3 2 i 78 0 0 ' — 


55 3 27 
73 2 33 
18 0 37 


62 1 24 
109 1 16 
234 2 16 
14 2 33 
103 2 36 
7 2 21 
11 3 25 
4 2 20 


7 0 0 1 — 


44 5 0 ! — 


0 0; — 


17 0 0 — 

85 15 0 1 10 

2 10 0 I — 

0 10 0 ! — 


Mansion house. 
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Y.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND — eoatinu $d. 

COUNTY OF SLIGO, BUBAL DISTBICT OF SLIGO — continued. 


Rateable Valuation, 
Land. I Buildings. 


Lissadill North 


j Cloghfin 
! Cloonamahan 
Coolbaok 
Doorly 
j Lackagh 
Lisconny 
I Lisruntagh 
j Spotfield 
; Ballinphull 
Ballvgilgan 
, Cooldruraman 
Upper 

Cullagh More 
, Doonowney . 


' Mullaghnaneane 
Streedagh 
i Aghngad 

j Cloonagh 
; Ballyconnell 
I Doonfore 


j Islands 
Ardcumber 
1 Carrowcasliel 
I Fidivog 
Clogh 


! Edeneullentragh 
, or Hollyfield. 

; Gleniff 

j Gortnadrung . . 


! Gortnahoula 
! Keeloges 
: Moneylahan . 
| Oughtagorey . 
Shancrock 
Ardnaglass 
Upper 
| Bamaderg 
! Cashelgarran . 
i Gortaderry 
! Gortnaleek 


Hugh MoTiernan 
Hugh McTiernan 
Hugh McTieman 
Col. E. II. Cooper 
Dr. Henry Tweedy 
Myles Cogan 
Kathleen E. Cooper 
i Myles Cogan 
j Kathleen E. Cooper 
| Dr. Henry Tweeny 
! Robert A. Duke 
Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 

Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 

: Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 

Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
! Sir Jocelyn Gore- Booth, Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth. Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth. Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn Gore -Booth, Bt. 
James JohnBton 
Thomas M. Barry 
| Colvill Jones 
Colvill Jones 

Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Richard W. J. Jones . . 

Col. W. H. Hippesley and 
Charlotte A. Sullivan 
Sir Jooelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
John Gethin 

Sir Jocelyn Gore- Booth, Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn Gore- Booth, Bt. 
Mrs. Huddleston 
Mrs. Huddleston 
John Gethin 
Mrs. Huddleston 
Owen Phibbs 
Col. Edward H. Cooper 
Reps. Richard G. Brinkley 
Sir Henry Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Sir Henry Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Sir Henry Gore -Booth, Bt. 
Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Sir Henry Gore-Booth, Bt. 
Sir Henry Gore-Booth, Bt. 


: Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 

Sir Jocelyn Gore- Booth, Bt. 
; Sir Henry Gore-Booth, Bt. 
j Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 

Sir Henry Gore-Booth, Bt. 
j Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 

Sir Henry Gore-Booth. Bt. 

I Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
j Sir Jocelyn Gore-Booth, Bt. 
i Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

: Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

j Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

• Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 

j Hon. Evelyn Ashley . . 


233 3 30 184 0 0 

9 0 7 0 5 0 

271 3 31 ! 189 6 0 

1 2 20 ' 100 

226 2 35 | 171 3 0 

128 3 37 83 10 0 


13 0 
3 15 
10 0 


418 9 0 ! 
0 10 0 j 
0 10 0 i 
0 10 0 | 


0 10 
147 10 
50 15 


1 15 0 — 


10 0 ! — 

0 5 0 | — 


9 0 0! — 


Mansion house. 


Mansion bouse. 


COUNTY OF SLIGO, BUBAL DISTBICT OF TOBEBCUKBY. 


Achonry East . . 

Ballincurry 






CarrowilL-in . . 

Lord Norbury 











Drumbaun 






Moylough 

George Phibbs 

16 0 18 





Montiagh 





Achonry West 


6 3 20 





Curraghbonaun 







Lord Harlech 

251 2 32 

1 10 0 

— 
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Y - RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND— continued. Anmm ^ 

COUNTY OF SLIGO, RURAL DISTRICT OF TOBERCURRY — continued. 


Townland. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


(statute). 


Rateable Valuation. 
Land. I Buildings. 


Observations. 


Aohonry West 
Aclare 


Coolaney 


Glendarragh . 


^ilmacteic 


Breencorragh 

Carrownaskeagb 


Qoonacooi 

Oomoghil 


I Letterbrone . . 
j Cams 
Lislca 

. ; Annaghmore . . 
I Cloonacurra . . 
j Annaghbeg . . 

j Annaghmore . . 
| Ardcree 
; Ranaghan More 

1 Rathgran 
• j Annagh 
Drimina 
j Dawros 

I Cloonigan 
; Curraghboy . . 

■ j Carrowneden 
I Carrownacreevy 

! Tullaghaglass 
Cloonca 
Ballinavally . . 
C'arha 

Carrownabanny 
Carrownaskeagb 
| Cabragh 
j Carrowmore 
I Carrowclooneen 

! Killorau North 
■ Carrown- 
j loughan 


| Kilcummin 
I Derreens 
! Ballyglass 
i Rinnarogue 
Shancarrigeen o 
i Oldroek 


Carrowna- 
| carrick 
| Carrowna- 
I eleigha 
| Carrownleam . . 
j Coolaney 

! Creevaun 
| Gortakeeran . . 
| Rathbarran . . 
Rathmore 


! Grauville H. Knox and Others 
Sir Roger W. H. Palmer. Bart. 
John Kane 
Lord Harlech 
, Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
! Lord Harlech 
[ Lord Harlech 
i Major Charles K. O’Hara 
1 Mftjor Charles K. O’Hara 
: Major Charles K. O’Hara 
i Major Charles K. O’Hara 
Major Charles K. O’Hara 
I Major Charles K. O’Hara 
Major Charles K. O’Hara 
I Major Charles K. O’Hara 
I Major Charles K. O’Hara 
j Captain Bridges 
i Edward J. Bourns 
Lord Harlech 
I Lord Harlech 
' The MacDermot 
i Reps. John McHugh 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
] John F. H. Taaffe 
j Reps. Valentine Irwin 
j The MacDermot 
Col. Edward H. Coopei 
j Malby Crofton Dodwell 
i Malby Crofton Dodwell 
| Thomas H. Williams 
! Major Charles K O’Hara 
Jane Lloyd, Harriet Lloyd, John 
j Lloyd 

! Major Charles K. O’Hara 
J William B. Lougheed 

William B. Lougheed 
William B. Lougheed . . 

Col. Edward H. Cooper 
i Major Francis Cooper 
j Reps. Adam Mossman 
i Alexander J. Crichton 
Charles -T. Boyle 

j Charles J. Boyle 
| Charles J. Boyle 
' Charles J. Boyle 
I Charles J. Boyle 
! Charles J. Boyle 
| Major Charles K. O’Hara 
| Major Charles K. O’Hara 
I Major Charles K. O’Hara 

| Major Charles K. O’Hara 


0 33 j 

2 0 i 

1 30 

3 15 | 


285 0 8 215 10 0 

52 0 0 ! 31 15 0 

57 3 11 I 57 0 0 

4 0 30 1 2 15 0 

556 0 34 411 0 0 

167 2 32 j 147 0 0 


2 10 

0 34 

1 22 ! 
1 10 
3 11 ! 


Shancough 
Mullaun 
Tullyvellia . 
Tullycusheen 


Carrowreagh . 
Kilmacteige . 
Kincuillew 


Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K. 
Major Charles K 
Major Charles K. 
Utred A. Kn^x 
Robert Layng 
Samuel Beatty 


Samuel Beatty 
Samuel Beatty 
Col. Edward H. Cooper 
Col. Edward H Cooper 
Col. Edward H. Cooper 
Edward Perdue 
Edward Perdue 
Lord Harlech 


O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 

O’Hara 


119 1 2S 59 15 


12 0 24 
15 1 30 
301 0 31 
3 1 25 


3 30 I 

1 24 

2 14 


2 30 
0 16 
0 19 


2 35 

3 24 
1 33 
1 11 


5 15 0 
4 13 0 
0 10 0 


18 0 0 j 
2 0 0 


S 0 0 
1 10 0 
1 0 0 


1 0 0 l — 

5 10 0 | — 

10 0 0 I — 

2 11 
0 15 


82 10 0 i 

4 6 0 | _ 

8 10 0 I _ 

117 10 0 i _ 

113 6 0 t i 


4 18 
0 15 
0 10 
0 10 
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COUNTY OF SLIGO, RURAL DISTRICT OF TOBERCURRY — continued. 


I Glennawoo . . ! 

. ' Spin-town Duke j 

I Doobeg . . | 

. Cloondrihara . . 


| Carrowkeel 
> Castleloye 
Chaifpool 
1 Mullanabreena 
I Aohonry 


Tobertelly 
. I Farranmaurice 
| Carrowreagh .. 

I Kilbrattan .. j 
. I Carrownaworan | 
' Carrowreilly . . I 
j Clooncunny . . | 
Rinbaun . . ; 

! Streamstown . . ' 
. I BaHynacarrow i 
j North ! 

! BaHynacarrow 
| South 
I Carrowntawy 

! Rathbaun 
| Falnasoogaun or ! 
j Ropeflold 
j Templehouse 
] Demesne j 
. i Doomore 
. | Tullycuskeen 
More 

Carrowreagh . . 

, Oghambaun 
PoweUsborough 
Rathscanlan . . 





Rateable Valuation. 

Observations. 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

(statute). 

L*”"' 

Buildings. 



A . 


£ 

*. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 


Catherine Lambert 


4 

0 20 

0 

5 

0 

_ 



Henry MoCarrick 


7 

•2 30 

4 

0 

0 




Henry MoCarrick 

.. 

SO 

3 8 


10 

0 

2-2 0 

0 


Henry MoCarrick 


30 

2 31 


10 







2 

1 20 

0 

15 

0 




Henry MoCarrick 


2d 

•2 30 

20 

0 

0 




Henry MoCarrick 


so 

3 20 

50 

0 

0 




1 Jane Perry 


11 

2 30 

0 

10 

0 






80 

2 30 

61 

10 

0 

0 10 

0 


Charles Phibbs 


476 

2 33 

217 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 


Major Charles K. O’Hara 

1,610 

2 23 

17 

8 

0 




Major Charles ii. O’Hara 

1,876 

1 39 

21 

0 

0 

3 10 

0 


i Major Charles K. O'Hara 

0 

2 27 

0 

5 

0 




j Major Charles K. O’Hara 

51 

2 5 

2 

10 

0 




, Captain M. B. Armstrong 

55 

3 10 

38 

10 

0 

1 10 

0 




11 

1 0 

0 

5 

0 




Reps. Edward Armstrong 

144 

0 3 

105 

0 

0 

49 0 

0 


Captain M. B. Armstrong 

no 

2 7 

70 

0 

0 

6 10 

0 


Captain M. B. Armstrong 

778 

3 9 

363 

0 

0 

l 5 

0 


Captain M. B. Armstrong 

67 

0 0 

41 

10 

0 




Captain M. B. Armstrong 

7 

2 0 

5 

0 

0 




Captain M. B. Armstrong 

10 

1 3 

2 

17 

0 




Lord Harlech 


38 

3 30 

2 

0 

0 




Lord Norbury 


1 

2 30 







Charles T. Boyle 


2 

2 30 

0 

7 

0 




Charles T. Boyle 


27 

1 29 

1 

10 

0 




, Reps. Alexander Percival 

199 

1 6 

82 

16 

0 

0 5 



1 Lord Harlech 


3 

2 25 

I 

6 

0 




Reps. Alexander Percival 

43 

1 3 

0 10 

0 




Reps. Alexander Percival 

73 

0 26 

1 

0 

0 




Reps. Alexander Percival 

1 

3 0 

1 

5 





Reps. Alexander Percival 

12 

1 0 


5 

0 




Sir Henry W. Gore Booth, Bart. 

83 

2 34 

77 

15 

0 




Reps. Alexander Percival 

12 

3 37 

6 

0 

0 




Reps. Alexander Percival 

30 

2 39 

7 

0 

0 

- 



Reps- Alexander Percival 

2 

3 32 

1 






Reps. Alexander Percival 

3 

0 0 







Reps. Alexander Percival 

447 

3 33 

59 

10 





Reps. Alexander Percival 

2 

2 8 

0 

18 

0 

— 



Reps. Alexander Percival 

508 

2 21 

420 

0 

0 

no o 

0 

Mansion house. 

IJt red A. Knox 

.. 

42 

0 34 

0 

16 





Congested Districts Board 

2 

0 23 

1 






for Ireland. 










Col. Edward H. Coope 


101 

0 10 

I 

5 





Col. Edward H. Coope 


37 

0 30 







Col. Edward H. Coope 


151 

3 28 

1 

10 





James J. Powell 


336 

1 14 

45 






Col. Edward H. Coop° 


18 

1 32 

0 

5 

0 
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APPENDIX X -STATISTICAL ABSTEACT-CO. LEITRIM. 


A. -PREFATORY NOTE. 


Special statistics relating to County Leitrim Lave 
■Keen prepared for the Commission by the Commis- 
sioner of Valuation (see pp. 326-7), the Registrar- 
General (see pp. 329-40) and the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction (see pp. 341-4), 
and certain returns have been furnished at 
the request of the Commission by the Local 
Government Board and the Congested Districts 
Board. Other information about Co. Leitrim is 
available in difierent publications, e.g., the Census 
Returns, the Annual Agricultural Statistics, the 
Annual Reports of the Irish Land Commission, the 


Estates Commissioners, the Congested Districts Board, 
Ac. 

All this statistical information has been brought to- 
gether in the following pages, added to, and colls 
and explanatory notes have been added, where 
quired (e.g., pp. 326, 328, 348, 358, and 364), with 
view of forming a compact Statistical Abstract of 
chief points of interest in Co. Leitrim, which may 
prove of assistance to the Commissoners during their 
sittings in County Leitrim, and subsequently be help- 
ful to readers of the evidence. 


Walter Callan, 


4 th April, 1907. 


Secretary. 


1.— GENERAL STATISTICAL INFORMATION TAKEN FROM THE CENSUS REPORT, 1901. 


COUNTY LEITRIM BOOK (Cd. 1059—1, 1902, pp. vii. and viii.) 


The County of Leitrim covets am tree of 382,381 statute note., ot 1-9 pet cent, of the total me. of 
the country. 

The number of persons in the County of Leitrim according to the Census -was— in 1881, 90,372 ; ui 1891, 
78,618 ; and according to the recent Census, 69,343 (35,098 Males and 34,245 Females), or 11 8 per cent, 
less than in 1891. 

The mtmhei of distinct Families in the County at the time of the Jj" 

average number of Dersons in a family being thus 4'8 ; and the number of Inhabited Rouses was 
showing an average 5 of 4-8 persons to each house. In calculating these averages, the Special Inmates of 
Public Institutions have been omitted. 

The following Statement shows, by County Districts (ns constituted under the Local Government (Irelnnd> 
Act, 1898)Tthtf number of persons in 1891 end 1901; nnd the decrease during the decade 


County Districts. 

Population. 

Decrease between 1891 
and 1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

Number. 

Rate per cent. 

Bally shannon No. 3 Rural,® ... ... 

5,978 

5,229 

749 

12-5 

Bawnboy No. 2 Rural, t ... ••• 

10,037 

8,887 


115 

Carrick-on-Sliannon No. 1 Rural, 

14,667 

13,039 


11 1 


25,465 

22,334 


1- 3 

Slohill Rural, ... ••• ••• 

22,471 

19,854 

2,617 


Total 

78,618 

69,313 

9,275 

11-8 


• Now Hinloegh Sural. : tKowBallln.nioreIl.rri. 


From the ioregoing Statement it will ohsetaed tat tta pe^^oi 

SS-WaSn^, Via., 11* and fi* 


Districts t. . .. , 
tively ; and the lowest i: 
respectively. 
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moi 16 f , 0l i°^, ing - Stat fment shows Educational 
1891 and 1901 in so far as relates to the degrees of 
made on the Census Form. 6 


status of the Inhabitants of the County of Leitrim in 
elementary education relative to which inquiry was 


Degree? op Elementary Education. 

Rate per ce: 

at. of Total Population. 

1891. 

1 1901. 

Read and Write, 


r-e 

Read only, 

Illiterate, . . , , _ _ j 

251 

i :: 

Total ; 

100-0 

100-0 


=ss s as 

as s 

eHto E ”3«JrVij)! m TOri3!K7f°o* ’wish" “at S’ ?“” riin8 *? of 18ax (»i»k 

sjrts^sa sffS3sr“* (,or 
s Ss'Essr 192 01 “• - > ?f *- Jsa?a z‘T, 

=5: s ssssi as s-sr itii - 1 

of these being in the Workhouses, and 710 on outdoor relief.’ ’ 1H 67617 67 of the P°P ula ti°n ; 330 

8 “|”? *1? Z ™™ " ™l“ ‘toZ " 8 " te " d >“ “>• C°u»tj oi 

annual rat. of M-^pwl.oSfdul pop£tim“he 55? fortk 6 ’ 1 ^’ “ " er ‘’" 

the same period being 23‘0 per 1,000. g yeaily rate for the whole of Ireland during 

of 14'3 per 1,0(81; the cori4oidintZteZ ,l SZh 8 W 1 lSkd1S 3“pS ‘.OM™™*" 

!mm *>“> County oTES^, d ”5J« u 5t«d ‘to $8SD (4 llTnXfi, “JSft l¥i> wl !« “«M that they were 
decade ending 31st March, 1891, was 21,008; for that ending 31 ^ ; the number for the 

with March, 1871, 13,980; and for that ending Sth 1861 16 R ? h 188 \. 12 > 683 = *« that ending 

the fifty years. 5 iarcu > ■ u » 1 i lo,820, making a total of 74,321 for 


C-Rimm, showing the Ponttra*. Anna, Vamumo., am! Avseaos Tumb pet heal of 
Poor Law Union in Co. Leitrim containing Congested Districts. 


Population in each 


Supplied by the Congested Districts Board. 


COUNTY. 

two*. 


Populatio 


ire “- 

Valuation. 

Average Valuation per Head of 
Population aeeording to 
Oensui of 1901. 

Con- 

gested 

portion 

Non- 
COngesI I 
portion 
or Union. 

Total. 

Con- 

gested 

portion 

Non- 
eongested 
portion 
of Union. 

Total 

ofUnib, 

Non- 
eongestel 
portion 
of Union 

Total. 

In 

In 

Congested 

Districts. 

congested 

Districts. 

Leitrim, 

Ballysliannou,. 
Bawnboy, 
Carriole - on - 
Shannon. 
Manorlmmilton, 

Mobill, 

3,981 

<,702 

5,549 

7,939 

8,721 

1.245 

1,185 

7,490 

.14,335 

11,133 

Acres. 
5 229 23,621 

8,887 ; 22,337 

13,039 1 34,590 

22,334 53,935 

19.864 I 39,519 

Acres. 

8,802 

20,451 

28,894 

90,922 

53,437 

Acres. 

32,126 

42,788 

03,181 

114,857 

92,956 

£ 

6,502 
6.605 
8,588 
. 11,465 
11,113. 

£ 

3,261 

10,762 

17,942 

33,161 

25,653 

9,763 

17,367 

26,180 

14,60’J 

39,766 

1 17 1 

1 19 1 

2 0 7 

1 19 11 

2 0 1 

£ «. A 
1 12 8 
1 8 1 
1 10 9 
18 7 
1 12 4 

£ s. i. 
2 12 5 
2 11 6 
2 7 11 
2 6 3 

2 e. i: 
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D.— List °k Electoral Divisions Scheduled as Congested ” in the County of Leitrim 
showing ratio of Population to Valuation in respect of the years 1891 aud 1901 also Poor 
Bates for the year ended 31st March, 1901* 


APPENDIX I 


!*„• Where the average valuation per head was. In 1901, not less than 30s. the name of the Electoral Division Is printed In Italics. 


Union and 
Electoral Division. 

Popu- 

1891.’ 

1 Valu- 
189l’. 

Amount 
: of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

Po.'“ 

1901.’ 

Valu- 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
I’opula- 
tion, 1901. 

Poor Rates for year ended 
31st March. 1901. 

1901. 

On 

Agricultural 

On 

Other 

Herediti- 

UNION OF 
BALLYSHANNON. 
(Kinlongh), 
Aghalateeve, 

Ayhanlish, 

Oubaereeny, 

Afelvin,t 

Tullaghan, ■ ... 

Totals, ... 

397 

944 

1,059 

094 

1,478 

£ 

1,280 

1,566 

1,066 

2,010 

£ s. d. 

1 9 1 
1 7 1 
1 9 8 
I 10 9 
1 7 2 

827 

816 

955 

587 

1,299 

£ 

679 

1,288 

1,571 

1,069 

2,000 

£ s. d. 

1 15 4 
1 11 5 
1 12 10 
1 1H 6 
1 10 9 

In the £ 
s. d. 

1 1 10 
J 

In -lie £ 
s. d. 

S 8 

4,672 

6,500 

18 5 

3,984 

6,602 

1 12 7 



UNION OF 









CARRICK-ON- 









SHANNON. 









Ayhacashel, 

887 

483 







Barnameenayli, 

769 

1,117 

19 5 

719 





DrumreiUy East, 

470 

436 

0 18 4 






Drumreilly West, 

719 

907 

15 3 

572 





Gortnagullion ,f 

1,184 

1,781 

1 in 1 

1,076 



r 2 0 


Kiltubbrid, 


952 

16 5 






Moher, 

965 

1,440 

1 9 10 

840 





Tngiui, 

1,120 

1,368 

14 6 

906 

1,894 

1 8 10 

J 


Totals, 

6,331 

8,484 

16 9 

5,549 

8,538 

1 10 9 



UNION OF MOH1LL. 









Aghavas,* 

919 

1,430 

1 11 1 

877 


1 12 9 



Beighy, 

1,338 

1,868 

1 7 11 






Breandmm, 

1,136 

1.591 

1 8 0 



1 12 3 



Cashel, 

573 

778 

1 7 2 

514 


1 10 4 



Castle fore,] 

747 

1,171 

1 11 4 

643 

1,172 

1 16 5 



Cattan. 

1,060 

1,292 

1 4 6 


1,290 

1 7 2 

f 2 8 


Cloone, 


1,910 

1 7 6 

1,247 

1,920 

1 10 9 




850 

1,201 

1 8 3 



1 13 5 



keeldra, 

924 

1,381 

1 9 11 

845 


1 12 8 



Rowan,*, 

871 

1,445 

1 18 2 

750 

1,455 

1 18 9 

i 


Totals, 

9,807 

14,067 

18 8 

8,721 

14,118 

1 12 4 



UNION OF 









MAN < )RH AMILTON ■ 










469 

440 

0 19 2 

428 


110 

i 


Cloonclarc, 

946 

950 

1 0 1 



1 6 0 



Garvagli, 

1,158 

1,164 

1 0 2 

1,093 

l|l71 

1 1 6 



Glenaniff, 

813 

916 

12 6 

664 

916 

17 7 



Qlenfarne, 

727 

1,075 

1 9 7 

681 

1,081 

1 17 2 

2 4 


hillarya, 

836 

1,162 

1 7 10 

675 

1,170 

1 14 8 



Kiltyclogher, 

1.595 

2,064 

1 5 11 

1,405 

2,085 

1 9 8 



Mahanagh, 


2,415 

1 4 11 

1,640 

2,42i 

19 6, 



St. Patricks, 

870 

1,129 

1 5 11 

722 

1,180 

111 3 



Totals, 

9,386 

11,815 

14 2 

7,999 

11,455 

18 7 



UNION OF 









BAWNBOY. 









(Bsllmamoro). 

CloverhiU, 

1,346 

1,997 

1 9 8 



1 18 0 




707 

758 




14 8 



Drumreilly South, 

645 

963 

1 9 10 

697 


1 12 2 



Qrcaghglass, 

1,012 

1,473 

1 8 8 

963 

1,473 

1 10 7 



Oughteragh, 

838 

891 

118 

728 

893 

14 6 



Stralongford, 

616 

604 

0 16 4 

566 

601 

0 17 8 




Total in reaped of the 
Congested Districts 
in Co. Leitrim. 


! 1 1 ' 1 J ! 

* This return is taken from a similar return for all Counties containing Congested Districts, which was prepared by 
the Congested Districts Board, and published in the Appendices to the First Report of the Commission, pp. 289 it seq 
t Included by Order of the Lord Lientenant. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


appendu s. E.— RETURN SHOWING THE RATIO OE POPULATION TO VALUATION IN CERTAIN 
ELECTORAL DIVISIONS IN CO. LEITRIM, AND OTHER PARTICULARS * 

Specially prepared for the Commission. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

This return (prepared by the Commissioner of Valuation) shows the total rateable valuation (1906), 
the population (1901), and the average valuation per head of population in each Electoral Division in Co. 
Leitrim. 

(1.) Where that average is under 30s. 

(2.) Whore that average is between 30s. and 50s., but is brought below 30s. by the exclusion from the 
dividend (z.e., the total rateable valuation of the electoral division) of all ratings valued at 
over £50. In these cases the acreage and valuation of each excluded area is given. 

(3.) Where the electoral division though scheduled as congested does not come within either of the above 
classes. 

The total number of electoral divisions in Leitrim is 78, all rural. The total number of electoral divi- 
sions comprised in this return is 38, all rural, and all scheduled as congested. 

The total number of divisions in Co. Leitrim scheduled in 1891 as congested was 38, of which 5 were 
then not below 30s. in point of average valuation per head of population. Between 1891 and 1901 the 
average valuation rose about 15 per cent, (owing mainly to the decrease in population), and of the 
38 divisions, 25 are not now below 30*. Of these 25 divisions, 4 are not below 30s. normally, but are 
when the total valuation of all ratings above £50 is excluded, and 21 are above 30s. even after these 
exclusions . The names of these 21 divisions are printed in italics. 


RURAL DISTRICT OP BALLIN' AMORE. 


Electoral division. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1D0G. 

Popula- 

(Ccnsus, 

1901;. 

Average 

Valuation 

Population. 

, Average 
Valuation per 
bead of 
Population 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 5Qv. when 
all Valuations 
over 1150 
are exoluded. 

Area and Valuation op 
Excluded Holdings. 

Remarks. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

Drumreilly North. 

Oughtsragh, 

Stralongford, 

Cloverhill. 

Drumreilly South, . 
OreayUglass, . , 

Tolal of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District, 

£ s. d. 
762 10 0 
891 U 0 
500 8 0 
3,018 10 0 
089 10 0 

630 

728 

566 

1?18 

607 

14 2 
14 6 

0 17 8 

1 18 8 
113 2 

£ s. d. 

A B. p. 

£ ». it. 


10,788 16 0 j 4,185 

1 

2 11 7 



- 

17,393 15 0 ! 8,887 

1 19 2 


- 

- - 


RURAL DISTRICT OP CARRICK-ON-SHANNON No. 1. 


Drumreilly East, . 
Kiltubbrid, . 

Tugan, 

Aghacashel, . 
Barnameenagb, 
Drumreilly West, . 
Gortnagullion, 
lloher. 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Sural District, 

446 5 0 
953 9 0 
1,394 4 0 
433 5 0 
1,118 12 0 
918 2 0 
1,788 10 0 
1,481 10 0 

426 

638 

96S 

312 

719 

672 

1,078 

840 

1 Oil 
1 911 
1 8 10 
1 11 0 
1 11 1 

1 18 3 
1 14 7 

14 4 
1 9 9 

204 3 39 
135 3 32 

_ 

103 19 0 
50 10 


18,104 16 0 

7,490 

2 8 4 


- 

- 

26,657 2 0 

13,039 

2 0 11 

- 

- 

- 


■” «» »< moauhU i» ipp «ai«. to m,.i 
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RURAL DISTRICT OP KINLOUGH. 



RURAL DISTRICT OP MANORHAMILTON. 


Oloonolare, . 

Garvagta, 

Glenaniff, 

Kiltycloglier, 

Mahanagli, . 

Blenfarn, 

Killarga, 

SI. Patrick'*, . 


H 15 0 
14 12 0 
'0 18 0 
5 5 0 
19 15 0 
!6 12 0 


Total ol Bural District, 


RURAL DISTRICT OF MOHILL. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


aifboth x. F-— STATISTICS RELATING TO THE NUMBER, ACREAGE, VALUATION AND POPULATION 
OP VARIOUS CLASSES OF HOLDINGS, AND TO THE CHIEF DIVISIONS OF THE 
LAND IN CO. LEITRIM. 


Specially prepared for the Commission. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


The information contained in the Tables I. -IV. has 
been specially prepared f<xr the Commission by the 
Registrar-General from the office summaries of the 
Census of 1001. The importance of the figures and 
their interpretation were touched upon in a 
memorandum submitted by the Secretary to the 
Commission, and printed in the Appendices to 
the First Report of the Commission, pp. 351 
et seq. It will suffice to remark here that, 
though nominally these tables are returns of “ hold- 
ings,” they axe really returns of landholders, for, if 
one man has half-a-dozen farms in the same county, 
he is returned as having a single holding of their 
combined valuation. It is obvious that, so far as 
counties are concerned, these returns, being actually 
though not nominally returns of landholders, show 
more clearly the size pf the problem requiring treat- 
ment than a return of holdings would — e.g., a man has 
in County Leitrim six holdings valued at £2, £4, £6, 
£10, £20, and £40. A return of holdings would in this 
case apparently suggest that there were at least three 
holdings needing enlargement; whilst the present 
returns more clearly indicate the situation by showing 
only one holding of £82 valuation. As regards they 
size of the remedial material that might be made 
available for relieving congestion, these returns might, 
however, mislead — e.g., in the case taken above the 
returns would suggest that there was in County 
Leitrim one holding of £82 valuation that possibly 
might be secured for the enlargement of small hold- 
ings ; whilst in point of fact there are sax holdings 
of varying size scattered over the county. 


divisions, the entire is allocated to the division con- 
taining the holding or the part of the holding of highest 
valuation ; hence the figures in these returns do not 
represent the actual state of things in each electoral 
division, as they may include in each such division land 
situate in other electoral divisions (of County Leitrim), 
and may exclude land geographically belonging to the 
division itself. Thus the area, population, or valua- 
tion shown for an electoral division might be larger 
or smaller than the actual area, population, or valua- 
tion of that division. Adjustments could have been 
made rectifying this, but they would have immensely 
complicated matters. Moreover, the returns would 
then have been based in part on holdings rather than 
on landholders, and this would, for the reason shown 
above, have exaggerated the size of the problem. 
Consequently the Commission, having considered the 
relative advantages of adjusted and unadjusted returns 
of holdings and landholders, decided that as regards 
most areas the unadjusted returns of landholders by 
electoral divisions would be the most useful. 

The information contained in Tables V. and VI. 
has been specially prepared for the Commission by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland from the office summaries of the Agricul- 
tural Statistics of 1906. Their importance and inter- 
pretation were touched upon in the memorandum to 
which reference has been already made, and it will 
suffice to remark here that the difference between the 
number of holdings given in Table V. and the number 
given in Table I. is accounted for by the following 


The interpretation of the figures becomes more com- 
plicated when they are examined not for the whole of 
a count]', but for the comparatively small area of an 
electoral division— the present unit of congestion. In 
these returns where one man has several holdings in 
County Leitrim, but in different electoral divisions 
or has one holding which runs into two electoral 


(1) Table V. is a return of holdings, and Table 
I. a return of landholders ; 

(2) Table I. refers to agricultural holdings only, 
and Table V. includes labourers’ cottage hold- 
ings and gardens ; and 

(3) Differences of classification, and adjustment. 
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I. — Table showing Total Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven Classes, arranged according to appendix 
Valuation, in the County of Leitrim. — 






Classification 

of Holdings ani 

Number is each 

0- 



UNIONS AND ELBCTORAL DIVISIONS. 

Number 


Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

A £°0 6 
and not 

Above 

Above 

Above 



Holdings. 

exceed- 

and not 

an 1 not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

£300 



£4? 

ing 

£10. 

I?!. 

£2(1 

s 

£40 

ing 

£50. 

ing 

£100. 

A. 

ing 

£300. 

value. 

Ballyshannon. 













• Aghalateeve, 

72 

17 



3 

- 

— 

— 


~ 

— 


•Aghanlish, 

170 

53 

04 

14 

4 

3 

1 


— 


— 

— 

Aghavoghli, 

64 

8 

26 

10 

7 


1 


~ 

- 

1 


•Gubacreeny, 

206 

72 

90 

21 

5 


0 

2 

— 


— 

— 

Kinlough, 

178 

44 

86 

21 

9 

10 

4 

- 

3 

— 

1 


•Melvin. 

133 

27 

77 

20 

8 

— 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Tullaghan, 

267 

151 

83 

11 

7 

5 

1 

5 

3 

- 

1 


Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 


820 

397 

112 

71 

27 

12 

21 

9 

8 

3 

- 

; 

- 



8i 

16 







Total of Electoral Divisions. 

1,090 


509 

102 

.» 

S3 

14 

8 

8 

- 

• 

- 

Bawnboy. 













BaUinamore, 

161 


48 


14 

8 

9 

8 

8 


1 


•Cloverhill, 

231 

40 

144 

31 

* 

8 

1 


2 

- 

- 

~ 

Corrala, 

165 

16 

85 

29 

10 

12 

3 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• DrumreiUy North, . . 

121 

42 

62 

10 

* 


— 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

•DrumreiUy South, . . 

118 

26 

64 

21 

3 


1 


1 

— 

— 

— 

Garadice, 

217 

31 

94 

47 

13 

11 

9 

7 

4 

1 

- 

- 

•Greaghglass, 

182 

35 

109 

27 

5 

S 

2 

1 

- 

— 

- 


KiUygar, 

90 

10 

38 

11 

« 

10 

1 

1 

6 

2 

- 


Keivtowncore, 

108 

18 

38 

17 

11 

12 

5 

4 


1 


“ 

•Oughteragh, 

145 

44 

80 

17 

3 

1 

— 





_ 

•Slralongford, 

107 

55 

44 


2 


~ 

“ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

Total of Congested Electoral 

904 

242 

Kns 

112 

21 

16 

4 

8 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Divisions. . , 

731 

111 

303 

140 

50 

33 

27 

15 

13 


l 

— 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

1,635 

353 

808 

- 

» 

69 31 

” 


‘ 

‘ 

- 














•Agliacashel, 

62 





1 

1 






Annaduff, 

70 

10 

20 

11 

4 

4 

1 

4 

7 

~ 

— 

“ 

•Bamameenagli, 

144 

49 

60 

24 

3 

5 

2 

- 

X 


— i 

— 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

217 

46 

09 

« 

20 

21 

6 

4 


2 

2 

— 

•DrumreiUy East, 

83 

26 

54 

2 

- 

— 

1 

~ 

“ 

7 

“ 

— 

•DrumreiUy West, 

126 

35 

66 

10 

5 

3 


1 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

Drumshanbo 

160 

32 

80 

27 

5 

11 

2 

3 


— 

— 

~ 

Drumsna, 

247 

67 

115 

31 

15 

5 

7 

2 

4 


— 


•GortnaguUion, 

201 

60 

110 

28 

5 




~ 

— 


— 

Gowel, 

134 

14 

62 

23 

13 

10 

4 

2 



— 

— 

Keshcarrigan. 

101 

17 

51 

18 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

_ 


7 

•Kiltubbrid, 

133 

48 

70 

2 

2 

2 

2 




— 

~ 

Leitrim, 

227 

42 

105 

30 

10 

18 

6 

1 

4 


— 

~ 

•Moher, 

185 

41 

114 

25 

2 

1 

- 

* 

- 

- 


~~ 

•Yngan, 

227 

95 

104 

” 

3 

1 

1 

- 

— 




Total of Congested Electoral 

1,161 

376 

601 

128 

21 

19 

8 

2 

3 

i 

2 

- 

Divisions. 

1,159 

228 

511 

181 

84 

73 

29 

17 

27 

7 

2 

— 














Total of Electoral Divisions, 

2,320 

604 

1,112 

309 

! 


92 


u 

“ 

8 

4 

~ 


* Scheduled as Congested. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


appendix T • — Table showing Total Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven Classes, arranged according to 

JEl Valuation in the County of Leitrim — continued. 






Classification 

OF HOLDINGS AND 

Number 


C““. 



Csions and Electoral Divisions. 

Number 

of 

Holdings. 

Not 

exceed- 

Above 

£4 

and not 

Above 

and not 

Above 

£15 

and not 

Above 

£20 

and not 

Above 

£30 

and not 

Above 

£40 

and not 

Above 

£50 

and not 

Above 
£100 
and not 

Above 
£200 
and not 




£4. 

ing 

£10. 

ing 

£15. 

£20. 

£3§. 

ing 

£40. 

£5§. 


£200. 

ing 

£300. 

value. 

Maxorhamiltox. 













* Aligns, 

84 

44 

30 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 




Ballagkanieehan, 

195 

30 

111 

28 

16 

7 

3 

1 


_ 



Belhavel, 

246 

40 

121 

48 

18 

13 

2 

1 

3 

_ 



•Cloonclare, 

173 

50 

no 

8 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Cloonlogher. 

230 

91 

59 

45 

10 

13 

6 

2 

3 

_ 



Drumahaire, 

315 

101 

99 

44 

28 

21 

5 

3 

a 




Drumkeeran, 

263 

56 

121 

42 

10 

15 

4 

3 

8 

_ 



•Garvagh, 

203 

93 

93 

8 

6 

1 

1 

_ 





Glenade, 

129 

26 

62 

22 

7 

7 

2 

2 

! 

_ 

_ 


•GlenanifT, 

154 

64 

76 

10 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Glenboy. 

153 

37 

72 

17 

11 

9 

3 

2 

- 

2 



Glencar, 

153 

18 

76 

25 

18 

6 

7 

1 

2 

_ 



•Glenfam, 

127 

52 

52 

10 

i 

2 

2 

2 





Killanummery, 

188 

78 

52 

26 


5 

6 

4 

4 


j 


•Killaiga, 

160 

54 

SB 

12 

5 

2 

... 


j 




•Kiltyelogher, 

271 

09 

129 

20 

If) 




j 




Lurganboy, 

158 

29 

51 

35 

8 

15 

9 

1 

9 




•Haliansgh, 

384 

150 

180 

38 

10 



j 

j 




Manoihamilton, 

265 

51 

112 

37 

25 

17 

4 

5 

13 




Munaldll, 

182 

62 

71 

23 

10 

10 

4 

1 

! 




Sraniore, 

187 

42 

77 

35 

12 

12 



5 




•St. Patrick’s, 

152 

58 

70 

0 

5 

7 


- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

1,708 

664 

825 

123 

47 

26 

. 

5 

6 

3 

_ 


Total of Son-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

2,664 

661 

1,084 

427 

193 

150 

59 

26 

53 

9 

■ 

■ 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

4,372 

1,325 

1,909 

550 

240 

>» 

68 

31 

59 

12 

1 

T 

Mohill. 













•Aghavas, 

171 

19 

117 

22 

3 


, 






•Beiby, 

229 

58 

118 

28 


9 







•Bieandrum, 

91 A 

70 











Bunnybeg, 

107 

21 

43 


12 

0 



J 

' 



Carrigolien East, 

116 

H 

34 

30 

21 








Carrigallen West, .. 

144 

23 

81 

15 

10 








•Cashel, 

94 

28 

39 

j 8 

9 








•Castlefore, 

142 

15 

96 

19 









•Cattan, 

207 

69 

112 










•Cioone, 

258 

86 

119 

35 


3 

1 






•Corriga, 

137 

27 

72 

19 

U 

4 . 



j 



' 

Druniard, 

92 


40 










Drnmdoo, 

167 


99 

25 


1 


1 


1 



Drumod, 

165 

27 

68 

29 

16 

12 


a 





Fenagh, 

114 

IB 

58 









Gortermone, . . . . 

177 

23 

99 

28 


J 



1 

“ 

1 


•Keeldra, 

171 

42 

92 


7 

- 







Lisgillock, 

Mobil), 

123 

262 

8 

84 j 

63 

83 

29 

1? 

7 

2 

1 

.1 


- | 

- 


141 

39 

1 

60 

22 

7 

6 

' 

2 

•T 

... ■ 11 

- 



a Scheduled an Congested. 
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L — Table showing Total Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven Classes, arranged according to appendix 

Valuation, in tbe County of Leitrim — continued . 



• Scheduled as Congested. 


2 t 2 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

II. — Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Leitr 














_ 



i 

8 

| 

ACCORDING TO RATEABLE VALUATION 
UNDER EACH CLASS. 

with the Area 



Total 













occupied 


I Above 

Above 

Above 



Above 

Above 

Above 


L ' 


Ajjriuul- 

ing 

£4. 

| and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and Sot 

and no 

and not 

and Tot 

and no 

Above 


Holdings. 

! is 

is. 

£20. 

£30. 

ing 
1 £40. 

£5 0. 

ing 

£100. 


iug 

£300. 

in 

| value. 

BALLYSHANNON. 

! Acres. 

Acres. 

' Acres. 


I Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 


Acres 

1 Acres 


•Agh&latecve, 

| 2,186 

307 

: 1,452 

1 261 

166 

— 

1 - 

J — 

— 

_ 

1 - 


'Aghanlish, 

j 4,532 

641 

j 2,047 

692 

281 

171 

j 292 

408 

— 

_ 

- 


Aghavogliil, 

2,781 

69 

567 

340 

j 374 

724 

! 104 

- 

— 

_ 

603 


•Qubacreeny, ... 

4,312 

646 

1,741 

741 

1 273 

246 

! 418 

I 247 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Kinlougb, 

! 4,855 

419 

1,604 

561 

! 312 

485 

] ,7, 

| — 

352 

— 

750 

1 _ 

•Melvin, 

3,265 

383 

1,581 

831 

407 

— 

| 03 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 


•Tullaghan, 

| 5,777- 

1,744 

1,793 

491 

408 

251 

80 

j 273 

175 

- 

602 

- 

Total ol Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

1 20,072 

| 

3,721 

3,614 

1 3,016 


668 

j 853 

j 923 

175 

- 

502 

- 

Total of Non-Congested 



j A 171 




A7« 
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1 «■> 


Electoral Divisions. 






1 






Total of Electoral Divisions, 

j 27,708 

4,209 

1 10,785 

' 3,917 

2,221 

1,877 

1,329 


527 

- 

1,015 

rr 

Bawnboy. 













Ballinamore, 

4,133 

86 

716 

826 

487 

240 

493 

257 

022 

_ 

406 


•Cloverhill, . . 

4,566 

320 

!«• 

1,006 

167 


80 

75 

263 

_ 

_ 


Corrala, 

3,824 

188 

1,634 

706 

387 

614 

235 

_ 

_ 

_ 



•Drumreilly North, . . 

2,541 

374 

1,196 

476 

252 

143 

_ 

100 

_ 




•Drumreilly South, . . 

2,595 

268 

1,214 

721 

131 

114 

54 

_ 

03 

_ 



Garadiee, 

5,316 

153 

1,374 

1,090 

473 

537 

564 

526 

402 

197 

_ 


•Grcaghgiasa, 

3,472 

321 

1,821 

850 

180 

161 

102 

31 

_ 




Killygar, 

3,039 

68 

622 

309 

375 

447 

80 

80 

034 

424 

_ 


Newtowngore, 

3,279 

112 

018 

449 

308 

625 

304 

345 

1B2 

236 



•Onghteragh, 

2,663 

573 

1,434 

480 

110 

60 

_ 

_ 

_ 




•Stralongford, 

3,642 

1,067 

1,045 

479 

... 

- 


■- 

- 

- 



Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

19,479 

2,923 

9,858 

..... 

... 

... 

236 

206 

356 

- 

_ 

- 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

19,501 

607 

4,964 

3,440 

2,120 

2,463 

1,676 

1,208 

1,850 

857 

406 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 

' 39,070 

3,530 

14,822 

7,458 

3,117 

3,348 

1,912 

..... 

2,206 

857 

40G 

- 

Carrick-on-Shannon. 













•Aghacashel, 

2,246 

568 

782 


170 

08 

130 






Annaduff, 

2,707 

53 

753 

285 

135 

155 

20 

387 





•Barnameenagb, 

4,549 

700 

1,609 

1,083 

254 

479 

200 






Carrick-on-Shannon, 

5,367 

201 

914 

885 

626 

774 

404 

241 





•Drumreilly East 

2,385 

314 

1,631 

210 

— 

_ 

230 






•Drumreilly West, . . 

3,154 

339 

1,374 

738 

231 

376 

_ 






Drumshanbo, 

3,589 

242 

1,394 

702 

191 

554 

128 






Drumsna, 

5,305 

587 

1,928 

825 

466 

247 

450 

153 




_ 

•Gortnagullion, 

4,287 

439 

1,008 

924 

229 

258 

72 






Gowel, 

3,126 

98 

801 

505 

409 

398 

265 

134 


LZ4 


_ 

Keshcairigan, 

2,222 

132 

797 

446 

288 

147 

219 


125 




•Kiltabbrid, 

2,584 

498 

1,261 

217 

85 

118 





_ 

Leitrim, . . , . . . i 

5,524 

255 

1,785 

860 

538 

717 

334 


4LL 



_ 

* Moher ’ j 

4,122 

457 

2,227 

775 

76 

120 

_ 

106 




_ 

' YUB ‘ a ‘- ! 

3,379 

826 

1,718 

630 

106 

57 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

26,706 

4,111 

12,510 


1,151 

1,476 

892 

202 

411 

291 

818 

_ 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

27,900 

1,568 

8,372 

4,598 

2,653 

2.992 

1,826 

1,366 

2,742 

..... 

... 

- 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

54,606 

5,700 

0,882 

..... 

8,804 

4,468 

2,718 

1,568 

3,153 

1,540 

1,352 

- 




■ 
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II. — Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Leitrim — continued. 




Classification of Holdings aocordkg to Rateable Valuation, 
under each Class. 

WITH TIO 

Area 


Unions and Electoral divisions. 

Acreage 

occupied 

Agrlcul- 

Holdings. 

Not 

exceed- 

and not 
exceed 
ing 
£10. 

Above 

£10 

exceed- 

ing 

£15. 

Above 

£15 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£20. 

A £20 e 
and not 
exceed- 

£30. 

Above 

£30 

and not 

exceed- 

ing 

£50. 


Above 
£100 
and not 

exreed- 

£200. 

Above 
and not 
ex reed- 
tog 

Above 
1 £300 

' 









Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Manorhahilton. 













•Arigna, 

3,143 

652 

1,438 

519 

534 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 



Ballaghameehan, 

6,769 

480 

3,218 

1,113 

885 

462 

402 

140 


~ 



Belhavei, 

5,162 

310 

1,929 

1,270 

580 

598 

117 

71 

289 



— 

•Cloonelare, 

3,052 

403 

2,033 

272 

205 

139 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 


Cloonlogher, 

7,682 

1,935 

1,465 

1,426 

322 

560 

376 

101 

312 

~ 


1,088 

Drumabaire, 

7,306 

803 

1,712 

1,027 

693 

700 

279 

232 

869 

991 


— 

Druinkeeran, 

6,360 

621 

2,122 

1,214 

748 

824 

215 

237 

379 

- 

— 

— 

•Garvagh, 

4,096 

1,078 

2,200 

254 


37 

45 

— 

— 

235 

— 

— 

Glenade, 

4,472 

277 

1,658 

1,146 

383 

461 

221 

227 

94 

— 

— 

— 

•Gienaniff, 

5,597 

1,219 

2,834 

623 

101 

148 

052 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Glenboy, 

6,679 

587 

2,396 

1.041 

466 

078 

215 

120 

~ 

1,176 

— 

— 

Glencar, 

5,757 

179 

1,592 

1,013 

1,080 

316 

545 

004 

426 

— 

— 

— 

•Glenfarn, 

3,708 

863 

1,193 

273 

272 

74 

365 

191 

333 

142 

- 

— 

Killanummery, 

5,424 

1.195 

1,291 

708 

462 

145 

369 

287 

352 

~ 

035 


•Kiliarga, 

5,931 

1,170 

2,430 

570 

433 

1,172 

— 

— 


— 

— 


•Kiltyclogher, 

7,312 

1,202 

3,434 

958 

355 

543 

118 

111 

370 


— 

_ 

Lurgaaboy, 

6,509 

428 

1,099 

1,588 

323 

818 

636 

115 





•Mabanagh, 

6,806 

1,615 

3,217 

1,184 

411 

162 



180 

~ 

— 

~~ 

Uanorhamilton. 

7,040 

285 

2,209 

1,000 

1,172 

759 

250 

534 

1,539 

93 


~ 

Munakill, 

4,337 

773 

1,369 

851 

403 

495 

251 

80 



— 

~ 

Srauiore, 

6,748 

445 

2,030 

1,169 

570 

935 

645 

— 

048 

~ 


~ 

•St Patrick’s, 

3,377 

612 

1,453 

346 

286 

430 

146 

— 

105 

~ 

— 

— 

Total of Congested Electoral 

43,112 

8,006 

20,252 

4,999 

2,844 

2,705 

1,325 

429 

1,144 

508 

- 

- 

Divisions. 















8,327 

24,096 

14,667 

8,092 

7,758 

4,581 

^818 

6,523 


635 

1,686 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

124,257 

17,233 

44,348 

19,666 

10,936 

,0* 

5,906 

3,247 

7,667 

3,070 

035 

1,088 

MOHILL. 

‘Agnavas, 

3,695 


2,125 

659 

120 

412 

185 






•Beihy, 

4,194 

374 

1,855 

807 

a02 

411 


~ 


~ 


~ 

•Breandruni, 

3,732 

542 

1,736 

630 

289 

295 

- 

38 


— 

— 


Bunnybeg, 

3,178 

161 

751 

555 

477 

353 

73 


25B 

483 



Carrigalleu East, 

3,217 

66 

499 

711 



1SB 

70 

334 




Cairigallen West 

3,459 

143 

1,435 

443 

368 

397 

431 

24. 

_ 





1,709 

231 

645 

394 

300 

130 


~ 





•Castlcfore, 

2,930 

129 

1,705 

583 

286 

227 



~ 

— 



•Cattan, 

3,330 

515 

1,883 

433 

255 

151 

88 


— 



_ 

•Cloone, 

4,139 

709 

1,760 

813 

386 

102 

11 

~ 

378 




•Corriga, 

3,075 

161 

1,271 

599 

513 

221 



120 





2,240 

92 

635 

552 

194 

274 

— 







3,585 

85 

1,466 

615 

528 

191 

204 

~ 



— 



4,207 

73 

959 

690 

571 

634 

279 

107 


— 


"" 


3,317 

93 

1,072 

598 

375 

397 

114 

90 


— 


— ■ 

Gortermone, 

3,844 

04 

1,657 

843 

718 

394 



— 

~ 


— 

•Keeldra, 

3,435 

365 

1,568 

651 

279 

131 








3,350 

69 

1,202 

072 

476 

311 


82 





Mohill, 

5,374 

413 

1,165 

831 

645 

458 

431 

318 



— 

~ 

“*"• 

4,190 

192 

763 

431 

” 

202 








• Schedule:! os Congealed. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 
appendix II. — Table showing Total Area occupied bj- each Class of Holdings in the County of Leitrim — continued. 




Classification of Holdings according to Rateable Valuation, 

with the Area 



Total 












Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

occupied 


Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 


Agricul- 

exceed- 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and 10 not 

and'not 



Holdings. 

£4. 

ing 

£10. 

a 

£20. 

£30. 


ing 

£50. 

A 

ing 

£200. 

ing 

£300. 

in 

vain* 

fdOQTIX — ceiitinneii. 

Riverstown, 

Acres. 

4,976 

A l«- 

Acres. 

1,359 

Acres. 

1,179 

'‘fit 

Acres. 

A S 

Acres. 

147 

Acres. 

318 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Roosky, 

3,660 

126 

1,138 

721 

491 

337 

359 

316 

181 

— 

_ 


•Rowan, 

3,781 

201 

1,780 

634 

127 

420 

188 

- 

171 

210 


- 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

83,970 


16,328 

6,258 

3,046 

2,500 

1,137 

169 

901 

210 

- 

~ 

Total of Non-Conges ted 

Electoral Divisions. 

48,606 

1,753 

14,101 

9,210 

6,467 

6,254 

2,636 

1,809 

3,565 

1,230 

m 

1,817 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

82,576 

5,174 

30,429 

15,468 

9,513 

7,764 

3,773 

1,978 

4,460 

1,440 

764 

1,817 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions in County, 

143,339 

23,112 

67,562 

23,105 

9,573 

8,234 

4,143 

1,984 

2,987 

1,009 

1,380 

- 

Total of Non-CongeBted Elec- 
toral Divisions in County. 

184,878 

12,743 

53,704 

82,816 

20,018 

19,676 

11,195 

7,201 

16,082 

6,898 

3,092 

2,903 

Total of County, 

328,217 

85,855 

121,266 

55,921 

MM 

27,910 

15,638 

9.135 


6,907 

5,072 

2,603 


• Scheduled as Congested. 
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HI. — Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Leitrim. appendix 


Classification of Holdings, and Total^ Rateable Valuation of those 


Onions and Electoral Divisions. 1 



Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 




exceed- 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

£300 



* 

ing 

Ing 

£15. 

ing 

£20. 

£3§. 


ing 

£50. 

8k 

Sk. 

ing 

£300. 

value. 

Bally shannon. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• Aghalateeve, 

465 

53 

301 

60 

51 

- 

— 

- 


- 

— 


•Aghanlish, 

1,094 

144 

509 

172 

7! 

63 

32 

42 

— 


— 


AghavogliiU, 

1,075 

20 

190 

123 

120 

285 

39 

- 

— 


298 

- 

•Gubacreeny, 

£520 

180 

822 

251 

83 

102 

200 

91 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

Kinlough, 

2,013 

124 

586 

275 

152 

233 

120 

- 

224 


290 


•Melvin, 

1,007 

71 

511 

249 

137 

— 

39 

— 

— 


— 

— 

•Tullaghan, 

1,990 

393 

439 

131 

118 

123 

40 

226 

190 


280 


Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

6,065 

«• 

2,492 

863 

461 

288 

311 

359 

“ 

_ 

280 

- 

Total of Non - Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

3,088 

144 

776 

398 

272 

518 

168 

“ 

224 

— 

583 


Total of Electoral Divisions. 

9,173 

985 

3,268 

1,261 

733 

806 

47. 



- 

858 

- 

BAWNHOY. 













Ballinamore, 

2,344 

35 

309 

439 

247 

194 

303 

135 

409 


213 


•Cloverhill, 

1,753 

99 

810 

370 

69 

107 

32 

49 

127 


— 

_ 

Corrala, 

1,593 

52 

621 

360 

175 

281 

104 

- 

- 




•Drumreilly North, .. 

793 

01 

402 

135 

73 

43 

— 

49 

— 




•Drnmreilly South, . . 

049 

81 

417 

253 

57 

47 

32 

— 

62 

— 


— 

Garadiee, 

2,703 

08 

615 

573 

229 

268 

300 

303 

258 

149 

— 

- 

•Greaghglass, 

1,410 

100 

709 

334 

83 

60 

71 

44 

— 

— 

— 

- 

KUlygar, 

1,491 

28 

291 

143 

177 

226 

34 

50 

318 

219 


- 

Newtowngore, 

1,573 

38 

262 

201 

195 

283 

167 

176 

110 

141 

— 


•Oughtcragh, 

904 

131 

500 

202 

50 

21 

— 

- 



— 


•Stralongford, 

520 

136 

280 

67 

37 



“ 

— 



“ 

Total of Congested Electoral 

6,329 

838 

MU 

1,361 

369 

377 

135 

142 

189 


- 

- 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

9,764 

221 

2,158 

1,721 

1,023 



064 

1,095 

509 

213 

- 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

16,093 

859 

«• 

3,082 

1,892 

1,620 


306 

1,284 

509 

213 

- 

C ARRICE-0 N-SHANNON. 













•Aghacasliel, 


88 

143 

38 

26 

27 

34 


“ 

106 


- 

Annaduff, 

1,214 

18 

211 

133 

73 

103 

38 

183 


— 

— 

— 

•Barnameenagh, 

1,110 

139 

394 

287 

55 

113 

66 

- 

51 


~ 

- 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

3,538 

98 

430 

512 

353 

506 

215 

187 

411 

2,8 


— 

•Drumreilly East, 

456 

74 

321 

28 

— 

— 

38 

- ‘ 


~ 


— 

•Drnmreilly West, .. 

912 

35 

430 

195 

88 

73 

— 

41 

~ 

' — 


~ 

Drumshanbo 

1,516 

82 

550 

330 

84 

267 

70 

133 

— 



~ 

Drumsna, 

2,472 

162 

777 

374 

262 

127 

238 

87 

283 

162 



•Uortnagullion, 

1,695 

155 

724 

346 

87 

135 

36 

— 

“ 

— 


- 

dowel, 

1,868 

42 

406 

. 281 

220 

242 

147 

85 

31a 

121 

— 

~ 

Keshcarrigan, 

1,106 

47 

357 

222 

141 

S3 

136 

43 

72 

- 

— 

— 

•Kiltubbrid, 

925 

130 

414 

87 

32 

42 

66 

— 

154 

— 

— 


Leitrim, 

2,771 

110 

732 

301 

316 

447 

160 

44 

245 

317 

— 

~ 

•Moher, 

1,501 

120 

745 

316 

35 

26 

— 

47 

- 






1,323 

280 

856 

278 


21 

35 


- 

— 

' 

— 

Totaled Congested Electoral 

8,380 

>« 

3,829 

1,570 


442 

. 275 

88 


106 

424 

- 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

14,435 

550 

«*» 

2,243 

1.458 

1,774 

1,018 

762 

1,781 

878 

495 

- 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

22,865 

1,630 

! «■ 

3,813 

1,828 

2,216 

1,288' 

850 

1,986 

984 

919 

” 


* Sill added as Consented 
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HI— Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Leitrim-conimi,^. 





Classification of Holdinqs, a 

nd Total Rateable Valuation of ■ 
in each Class. 

CHOSE 


Okiohb add Eleotobal Divisions. 

Valua- 

tion. 

Not 

exceed- 

mg 

Above 

£4 

and not 

Above 

£10 

and not 

tar 

Above 

£20 

and not 
exceed- 

Above 

£30 

exceed- 

Above 

£40 

and not 
exceed- 

Above 

£50 

and not 

■^OO® 

A £200 e 
and not 

Above 

£300 




£l5. 

£1?. 

£20. 

| £30. 

a 

£50. 

ing 

£100. 

ing 

£200. 

£300. 


MOHILL— continued. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. 

£ 


j , 



Elvers town, 

2,357 

61 

1 571 

573 

351 

356 

j 177 

93 

175 

_ 



Soosky ' 

1,674 

61 

j 508 

356 

238 

191 

76 

186 

63 

_ 



•Eowan, 

1,457 

67 

619 

| 

237 

52 

163 

| 99 

- 

119 

101 


- 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

18,940 


! 0,321 

2,683 

1,365 

1,140 

550 

187 

520 

101 



Total of ITon-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

23,605 

778 

i 6,112 

4,356 j 


2,692 

1,408 

1,107 

2,067 

670 

540 

700 

Total of Electoral Divisions j 

37,545 

1,901 

12,433 J 

7,038 ! 

4,541 

3,832 j 

1,958 [ 

1,244 

2,587 

771 

640 

1 

700 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions in Comity. 

48,116 

5,499 

21,055 

7,977 

8,382 

2,894 | 

1,688 

952 

1,522 

548 ! 

704 


Total of Non-Conges ted Elec- 
toral Divisions in County. 

81,083 


20,066 

14,047 

9,314 

9,830 j 

5,527 

3,695 

8,796 | 

8,279 | 

2,090 

1,108 

Total of County, 

127,199 

8,835 

41,121 

22,024 j 

12,696 

12,724 

7,110 

4,647 

10,818 

3,827 1 

1 

2,794 

1,103 


* Scheduled as Congested. 
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IV. — Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Leitrim — continued. 


Onions and Electoral divisions. 

Total 

Pojpula- 

Apyicul- 

Holdlngs. 

Classification of Holdings aooobding to^Bateable Valuation, 

and population 


Not 

ine 

£4. 

tag 

£10. 

Above 

£10 

and not 

ing 

£15. 

Above 

£15 

and not 
tag 

Above 

£20 

and not 
£30. 

Above 

£30 

and not 
excoed- 
£40 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£50. 

Above 

£50 

and not 
exceed- 

£100. 

Above 
£100 
and not 

exceed 

£300. 

in 

Manokhamilton. 

- 












•Aligns. 

418 

195 

101 

52 

10 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

BaUnghameehnn, 

960 

105 

523 

156 

94 

45 

24 

13 

— 

- 

- 

“ 

Belhavel, 

1,175 

126 

508 

276 

95 

78 

12 


22 

- 

- 

- 

•Cloonclare, 

786 

224 

493 


16 


— 

— 

— 


— 

- 

Cloon'.ogher, 

1,088 

410 

272 

192 

46 

56 

42 

16 

11 

- 

— 

43 

Drumahaire, 

1,510 

380 

449 

239 

171 

82 

20 

33 

85 

45 

— 

- 

Drumteeran, 

1,185 

152 

521 

239 

95 

77 

44 

22 

35 

- 

- 

- 

•Garvagh, 

1,121 

451 

553 

44 

50 

S 

— 

— 

— 

15 

— 

— 

Glenade, 

635 

97 

309 

125 

37 

33 

15 

11 

8 

— 

- 

— 

•Glenaniff, 

664 

237 

346 

55 

8 

18 

— 

- ‘ 

- 

— 

■ ' 

— 

Glenboy, . . ■ • 

780 

153 

823 

86 

51 

54 

35 

28 

— 

50 

— 

— 

Glencar, . . • • 

747 

68 

367 

115 


31 

37 

2 

12 


- 


•Glenfarn, . . • ■ 

580 

218 

262 

49 

17 

15 

» 

» 

3 

0 

— 

— 

KUlanummery, 

928 

357 

252 

127 

55 

27 

29 

30 

26 

— 

25 

— 

•KiUarga, 

676 

206 

358 

64 

31 

6 

- 

- 

11 

- 

— 

- 

•KHtyclogher, 

1,896 

423 

644 

129 

67 

54 

22 

34 


19 

— 


Lurganboy, 

801 

127 

207 

196 

34 

83 

56 


09 

13 

— 

— 

•Malianagh, 

1,645 

536 

859 

176 

49 

17 

— 


5 

— 

— 

— 

Manorhamilton, 

1,822 

186 

457 

192 

146 

90 

35 

36 

153 

21 

- 


MunaWlI, 

892 

206 

314 

143 

54 

61 

84 

11 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Sramore, 

842 

132 

377 

175 

46 

52 

27 

— 

33 

— 

— 

— 

•St. Patrick’s, 

714 


331 

39 

29 

39 

10 

- 

3 


— 


Total of Congested Electoral 

8,000 

2,695 

4,060 

645 

276 

174 

35 

46 

26 

43 

_ 

_ 

Divisions. 














12,865 

2,494 

4,969 

2,260 

1,044 

773 

416 

217 

463 

129 

25 

43 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

20,865 

5,189 

9,029 j 2,905 

1,320 

» 

481 

*» 

489 

172 

25 

“ 

MOBILE. 













•Agbavns, 

884 

69 

567 

149 

18 

68 

25 

- 

~ 


— 

- 

•Beihy, 

1,162 

221 

620 

165 

81 

62 

0 

- 

4 


“ 

“ 

•Breandrum, 

979 

271 

490 

119 

51 

38 

— 

6 

6 




Bunnybeg, 

510 

78 

198 

102 

71 

25 

1! 

1 

17 




Carrigallen East. 

612 

43 

126 

117 

124 

52 


14 

83 

~ 



CarrigaUen West, 

649 

76 

812 

92 

53 

45 

49 

23 

— 




•Cashel, 

499 

110 

213 

91 

64 

21 

— 


— 

— 

“*■ 

— 

•Castlefore, 

653 

53 

444 

91 

48 

17 

- 


— 

- 



•Cattan, 

947 

250 

544 

103 

33 

11 

6 

— 


— 



•Cloone, 

1,247 

826 

590 

204 

68 

17 

3 

— 

39 

~ 


— 

•Corriga, 

715 

95 

358 

115 

63 

37 

15 

14 

18 

~~ 



Drumard, 

460 

68 

214 

108 

28 

35 

— 

— 

15 



— 

Drumdoo, 

879 

49 

474 

154 

104 

80 

30 

— 

38 

~ 

~ 

— 

Drumod, 

900 

72 

316 

185 

72 

84 

42 

48 

88 

- 

13 

~ 

Fenagh, 

684 

SO 

298 

133 

65 

55 

9 

5 

11 

~ 



Gortermone, 

926 

97 

448 

194 

115 

59 

— 

13 

— 

~ 


~ 

•Keeldra, 

842 

166 

487 

115 

60 

14 

28 

2 



— 

" 

lisgilloclc. 

605 

33 

284 

159 

65 

S3 

19 

1 


— 


— 

MohiU, 

1,836 

276 

455 

164 

100 

120 

61 

29 


IO 


— 

Eton, 

819 

162 

267 

138 

36 

36 

12 

7 






•Scheduled as Congested. 
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■ ApI ®F )r£ — Table shotting the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Leitrim — continued. 



^Total 

Classification os Holdings aocokding to Rateable Valuation, 
in eaob Class. 

and Population 


Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

Agricnl- 

Holdings. 

N °ed 

Above 
and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£10. 

Above 

£10 

and not 

£lf. 

Above 

£15 

and not 
ing 
£20. 

Above 

£20 

and not 
exceed- 

£30. 

£40. 

Above 

£40 

! and not 
j exceed- 
ing 

| £60. 

Above 

exceed- 

£100. 

and not 

A £200 B 
and not 

£300. 

• 

Above 

£300 

value. 

MOHIll — contimud. 

Rivera town. 

965 

87 

338 

262 

115 

81 I 

40 

11 

23 




Rooaky, 

859 

87 

359 

158 

i 114 

63 

9 

62 

7 

_ 

_ , 


•Rowan, 

741 

82 

458 

121 

14 

81 ' 

17 

“ 

10 

8 


- 

Total ot Congested Eleotoral 
Divisions. 

8.869 

1,843 

4,751 

1,273 

488 

306 


21 

M 

s 

' - 

_ 

Total of Non-Conges ted 

Electoral Divisions. 

10,044 

1,147 

4,087 

1,961 

1,060 

718 

288 | 

214 

341 

37 i 

« 

150 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

! 18,713 

2,790 

8,838 j 

3,234 

1,548 

1,024 | 391 

236 

417 

45 j 

41 

» 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions in County. 

30,794 

8,081 

16,239 

3,739 1 

1,197 

823 

809 

162 


51 

.. 

- 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions in 

32,880 

4,828 

13,090 

5,995 j 

2,900 

2,346 

1,067 

656 

1,144 

... ! 

317 

193 

Total of County, 

63,874 

12,889 

29,329 

9,784 

4,097 

3,169 

1,376 

“ 


395 ; 

366 

IBS 


“Scheduled as Congested. 
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V.— Return showing the. total number of Holdings, and the number of various sized Holdings, in the County of Leitrim, appskdee 
in the year 1906. X ' 


Compiled from the Agricultural Statistics, 1906. 
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appendix V. — Return showing the total number of Holdings, and the number of various sized Holdings, in the Conn tv of T«w 
— in the year 1906 — continued. tn ®> 


Unions 

AND 

ELBCTOBAL DIVISIONS. 



Number op Holdings in 

aoh Electoral Division. 



Not 

exceeding 

and not 
exceeding 

exceedlni 
1 Ac/ 

1 “**" 

i Above 
! 15 

and not 
exceeding 
' 30 

Acres. 

Above 

30 

exceedlni 

50 

I Acres. 

1 XC'Vr-I I' 
100 
Acres. 

Above 

100 

and not 
exceeding 
200 
Acres. 

. A 200 6 
and not 
exceeding 

A 500 

Above 

500 

Acres. 

Total 
h umber 
of 

Holdings. 

Maxorhamiltox Union. 


j 






| 



•Arigna, 

— 

j - 

1 42 

22 

1 13 

7 

3 

1 * 

i ~ 


B allyn ameclian , . . 
Bolh&vel. 

0 

3 

16 

36 

112 

85 


i 21 

5 

1 


- 

203 

•Oloonelate, 

Cloonlogher, 

1 

9 

1 72 

.» 

120 

17 

1 47 

23 


- 

i 

180 

24S 

Drnmahaire, 

05 

53 

142 

ill 

1 36 

17 

10 

_ 

_ 

Drumkeeran, 

37 

21 

116 

1 110 

42 

11 

2 

_ 

_ 


•Oarvagh, 

5 

8 

87 

j 78 

22 

9 

1 

_ 

_ 


Glenade, 

3 

4 

34 

48 

35 

14 

2 

_ 

_ 


•Glenanlff, 

'Henl>05 r , 

1 

5 

42 

43 

55 

55 

30 

12 

22 

4 

. 


■ 

165 

Glencar, 

•Glcufarn, 

- 

12 

52 

04 

48 

23 

14 

5 

1 . 
3 


- 

165 

.KUlanuTomery, 

4 

10 

67 

77 

33 

0 

5 

_ 

_ 


•Kill.-.rga, 

— 

1 

61 

58 

31 

13 

, 

i 



' Klltyclogher, 

32 

8 

65 

113 


19 

3 

_ 



lurganboy, 

•Maghanagh, 

3 

6 

8 

215 

48 

130 

S4 

20 

0 

2 

- 

169 

Manorhamilton, . . 
Munaklll, 

00 

17 

0 

70 

58 

62 

32 

21 

18 

6 

2 

- 

341 

•St Patrick’s, 


11 

89 

58 

17 

S 

2 




Srsunore, 

S 

12 

50 

71 

34 

14 

8 

3 

_ 

200 

Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

1 

71 

720 

868 

G42 

245 

200 

19 

55 

4 

0 

3 

1,828 

3,064 

. Total of Union, 

251 

245 

1,588 

1,097 

734 

280 

74 

13 | 4 

4,892 

MOHIT.r, UNION. 

•Aghavns, 

. 

1 

59 

80 

10 

, 





•Beighy, 
•Breandrum, 
Bonnybeg, 
Carrigallen, East, 
C'arrlgallen, West 

2 

7 

4 

5 

4 

10 

121 

44 

72 

51 

59 

■D 

5 

3 

11 

8 

1 

2 

1 

- 

233 

225 

123 

131 - 

•Casliel, 

•Castlefore, 

•Cattan, 

5 

0 

21 

32 

37 

42 

90 

77 

, 5 

12 

8 



- 

96 

143 

•Cloone, 

•Corrlea, 

Dromard, 

Dromdoo, 

Dromod, 

Fenagh, 

Gortermore, . . . . . . 

•Keeldra, . . . . . , j 

Iiisgtllock, . . . . . . : 

Mohffl, 

Rlnn, 1 

Rivera town, . . . . . 1 

Rooeky, .. .. .. j 

•Rowan, 

8 

3 

1 

1 

53 

8 

1 

8 

14 

16 

8 

13 

18 

25 

8 

39 

69 

31 

49 

60 

33 

62 

50 
76 
45 

34 

83 

71 

64 

83 

75 
49 

76 
39 

101 

63 

11 

18 

7 

21 

17 

17 

33 

39 

10 

42 

10 

22 

6 

4 

0 

3 

6 

3 

12 

10 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

- 

271 

148 

178 

187 

185 

317 

147 

213 

184 

156' 

toral Divisions. , 

Total of Ron-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

118 

97 

740 
- ; 

724 
828 ' 

183 

284 

92 

'27 

" 6 

- 

1,884 

2,197 


152 | 

271 | 

i,4i4 ; 

1,552 

407 

138 1 

31 

6 


4,031 

toral Divisions in County. . 
Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions in , 
County. 

710 

353 1 
519 

2,754 

2,436 

2,567 

2,725 

1,047 

224 ! 

“ i 

m 

12 

24 

5 

* jV 


840 1 

872 

5,190 ; 

5,282 I 

1,809 

055 | 

i 

.1“ 

36 

6 



' 


•Scheduled as Congested. 
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VL — Return showing the total Area, and the chief Divisions of Land, in each of the Electoral Divisions of the appendix 
County of Leitrim, in the year 1906. — 


Compiled from the Agricultural Statistics, 1906. 


Extent is Statute Acres under : — 


ELECTORAL DIVISION'S AND j 

POOR Law UNIONS TotaJ 

LV WHICH SITDATEIi. | 

i Divisions. 

including : 
Hay. i 

Grass. 

Fruit 

Fallow. 

Woods 

Plan- 

tations. 

Turf Bog. 

Harsh. 

Mountain Land. 
Gtaied. | Barren. 

Water, 
Ronds, 
Fences, &c 

Ballyshannon union. 
•Aghalateeve, 

•Agtoanlish, 

Aghavagliill, 

•Uubacreeny, 

Kinlough, 

•Melvin, 

•Tullaghnn, 

3,420 

3,833 

3,484 

4,692 

3,446 

6,232 

766 

1,056 

984 

728 

1,361 

1,639 

3,337 

3,530 

1,813 

4,108 

2 

- 

- 

6 

12 

125 

84 

12 

208 

135 

247 

025 

19 

245 

678 

398 

411 

1,237 

1,368 

10 

191 

S3 

156 

125 

237 

267 

Total of CongeatediElee- 

23,623 

4,152 


_ 

_ 


1,037 

8 

1,334 

2,615 

954 

toral Divisions. 

a ano 








1 1B> 

39 


ElectoraliDivisions. 












Total of Union, 

32,425 

5,549 

18,552 

•- 

- 

277 

1,380 

27 

2,817 

2,654 


Bawxboy Union. 












Ballinamore, 

4,499 

1,165 

2,972 

— 

2 

21 

56 

1 

— 

- 

282 

•CloverliM, .. 

4,793 

1,073 

3,244 

- 

— 

4 

71 

6 

— 

— 

395 

Conala, 

3,914 

881 

2,764 

— 

— 

— 

24 

3 

— 

— 

237 

•Drumreilly North, .. 


599 

1,449 

- 

— 

6 

232 

26 

164 

42 

362 

•Drumreilly South, .. 

2,661 

678 

1,757 

— 

— 

17 

82 

14 

— 

— 

113 

(iaradice, . . 

3,310 

1,468 

8,225 

— 

— 

13 

47 

09 

13 

3 

472 

•Ureaghglass, 

3,683 

899 

2,471 

— 

- 

15 

84 

25 

— 

- 

174 

Killygar, . . 

3,123 

771 

2,027 

1 

- 

84 

12 

26 

— 

- 

202 

Newtowngore, 

3,606 

873 

2,176 

2 

- 

18 

160 

49 

10 

21 

297 

•Oughteragli, 

2,667 

620 

1,797 

— 

— 

— 

168 

— 

— 

— 

82 

•Stralongford, 

5,667 

574 

1,857 

— 

— 

— 

1,210 

26 

1,020 

803 

177 

Total Congested Elec- 

22,336 

4,443 

12,575 

— 

- 

42 

1,847 

97 

1,184 

845 

1,303 


20,452 

5,158 

18,164 



130 

299 

153 

23 

24 

1,490 

Electoral Divisions. 












Total of Union, 

42,783 

9,601 

25,739 

3 

• 

i 

178 | 2,146 

250 

1,207 

“ 

2,703 

Carrick-on-Shannon. 












•Aghacashel, 

2,522 

474 

1,613 

— 

- 

6 

188 

24 

- 

173 

“ 

AnnaduS, . . 

2,801 

999 

1,704 

3 

- 

12 

59 

1 

— 

— 


■Bamaineenagh, 

5,889 

1,137 

2,611 



- 

55 

- 

703 

794 

389 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

5,536 

1,705 

3,464 

3 

— 

25 

16 

1 

— 

— 

322 

•Drumreilly East, 

4,627 

670 

1,200 

- 

- 

1 

624 

396 

1,030 

200 

706 

•Drumreilly West, 

5,987 

1,161 

1,521 


- 

- ' 

624 

419 

1,658 

295 

409 

Drumshambo, 

3,697 

1,078 

2,244 

— 

2 

20 

41 

« 

8 

— 

300 

Drumsna, . . 

5,322 

1,636 

3,227 

S 

- 

28 

151 

- 

- 

— 

277 

•Gortnagullion, . . 

4,498 

1,032 

8,058 


- 

13 

72 

- 

- 


323 

Gowel, . . — i • • 

3,380 

831 

2,262 


— 

1 

— " 

— 

— 

— 

230 

Keshcarrigan, . . 1 - - 

2,584 

564 

1,622 

- . 

- ' 

3 

1 

— 

— 

- 

374 

•Kiltubbrid, . . ; - - 

3,021 

. 664 

1.832 

— 

■ — 

38 

195 

22 

— 

— 

220 

Leitrim, . . . . j - ■ 

5,644 

1,408 

3,683 

- 

— 

188 

6 

4 

— 

“ 

315 

•Mober, . . . . I • • 

4,176 

1,102 

2,694 

— 

— 

— 

61 

8 

21 

55 

234 

•Vugan, ... . . - - 

8,871 

1,470 

1,599 

— 

• - 

1 

205 

57 

75 

13 

*31 

Total of Congested Elec- 

34,590 

7,610 

16,378 

- 

- 

59 

1,924 

928 

3,387 

1,532 

■ 2,774. 


28,894 

8,t06 

8,206 

9 

2 

227 

274 

15 

8 

— 

1,847 

Electoral Divisions.! 


. 










Total of Union, 

. 63,484 

15,918 

34,584 

9 

• 

286 

2,198 

9*1 

3,395 

1,582 

MS. 

' • i 



JU 

aoheduiod-n 

a-Congestei 




— 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

VI.— Return showing the total Area, and the chief Divisions of Land, in each of the Electoral Divisions of tV 
County of Leitrim, in the year 1906 — continued. 


1IOHKL UNION. 


•Breandrum, 
Bonnybeg, 
Carrigallen, East. 
Carrigallen, West, 
•Cashel; 

•Castlefore, 

•Cattan, 

•Cloone, 

•Corriga, 

Dromard, . . 


Fenagh, 

Qortermore, 

•Keeldra, 

Lisgilloeic, 

MohiU, 


Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

. Total of Non -Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

Total of Union, 

Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions in County. 

Total of Non-Conges ted 
Electoral Divisions in 
Cou-*~ 

Total 


Electoral Divisions and 




Extent in 

tatute Acres under 

- 

• Boor Law Unions 
IN WHICH SITUATED. 

Total 

Area 

Electoral 

Division. 

Crops. 

! including 
Hay. 

Grass. 

i Fruit. 

I Fallow. 

Woods 

and 

Plan- 

tations. 

j Turf Bog. 

Marsh. 

Manorhashmon union. 

•Arigna, 

4,411 

364 

1,644 




435 


Bailynameehan, 

3,059 

1,173 

4,076 

_ 

_ 

59 

346 


Belhavel, .. 

5,380 

1,463 

3,207 

_ 


31 

9 

14 

Clooaclare, 

4,007 

862 

2,365 

_ 

_ 


64 

4 

Cioonloghei, 

8,228 

1,266 

5,275 

_ 

_ 

6 

385 

20 

Dromaliaire, 

8,250 

1,966 

5,103 

_ 

_ 

156 


10 

Drumkeeran, 

6,474 

1,543 

4,314 

_ 

_ 

0 

332 


•Garvagli. . . 

4,423 

040 

2,406 

_ 


4 


84 

Glenade 

7,060 

806 

2.371 

_ 


12 

560 

12 

•Glenaniff, . . 

8.231 

800 

2,311 

_ 


2 

1,072 

00 

Glenboy, 

Glenoar, 

0,156 

1,022 

1,153 

3,240 

2,455 

- 

- 

11 

242 

280 

2,179 

104 

•Glenfaru, . . 

4,082 

820 

2,103 

3 

_ 

413 

14 


Killanuinmery, 

5,180 

1,066 

3,817 

_ 



458 

26 

•Killarga, 

8,134 

948 

2.710 





4 

•KBtyciogher, 

7,700 

1,500 

4,474 

_ 


14 

482 

66 

Lurganboy, 

•Mahanagh, 

7,307 

7,642 

1,176 

1,951 

4,115 

3,861 

- 

- 

307 

487 

418 

173 

Manorhamilton, 

8,321 

1,701 

5,611 

_ 

_ 

100 

158 


Munakill, . . 
•St. Patrick's, 

5,236 
4,313 j 

821 j 

2,895 
2,004 | 


- 

18 

350 

- 

Sramore, 

Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

7,070 | 

012 j 

3,324 I 

_ j 



342 

8 

53,083 j 

9,214 j 

23,878 

3 1 

| 

471 

3.849 | 

256 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

00,923 j 

16,246 | 

49,203 

- | 

~ 1 

1,101 

5,580 | 

485 

otal of Union, 

144,856 j 

25,460 j 

73,081 

3 


1,572 

9,429 I 

741 i 


Mountain Land. 
Grazed. [ Barren. 


Water. 

, Roads, 

pences, &c. 


1.187 

1,048 


174,000 

202,500 


1,171 

1,012 


0,832 

12,828 


35,251 

43,033 


2,510 

1,805 


12,711 | 12,241 

0,360 


2 047 
4,545 


10,406 

12,582 


* Scheduled as Congested. 
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G.— TABLES SHOWING THE WORKING OF THE LAND ACTS IN CO. LEITRIM. 


APPENDIX X, 


1. Table showing the Number of Cases in Co. Leitrim in which Judicial Rents have been fixed by all the 
Methods provided by the Land Law Acts, for First and Second Statutory Terms, from, the commencement 
of Proceedings to 31st March, 1906 ; and also a Summary of the Acreages, Rents of Holdings prior to 
the creation of First Statutory Term, Rents of Holdings for a First Statutory Term, and Rents of 
Holdings for a Second Statutory Term. (Arranged from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners 
for the year ending 31st March, 1906, pp. 72 and 74). 


Statute Measure. 


of Holdlnga 
prior to creation 
of First 


Judicial Kents 
fixed for a 
First 

Statutory Term. 


Judicial Rente 
fixed for a 
Second 

Statutory Term. 


Percentage 
of Reduction of 
Rents fixed 
I for a Second 
Statutory Term 


First Term, . 
Second Term, . 


9J 96,091 4 2 
41 i 44,839 12 81 


2. Table showing the Number of Loans issued in Co. Leitrim under the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act. 
1885 (Advances in Cash), the Number of Estates, and the Total Acreage and Rental of the Holdings m 
respect of which the Loans have been issued ; also the Total Purchase-money and the amount of Loans 
obtained from Land Commission, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during the period fro tn 
22nd August, 1885, to 31st March, 1902. 

During the four years ended the 31st March, 1906, there were no further proceedings towards pur- 
chase taken under this Act. 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, 1906, p. 94. 


Number 

of 

Number 

Estates. 

Area 

in 

Statute Measure. 

Net Rent 
(a) 

Purchase-money 

upon. 

Amount 

of 

Loans. 

Number 

of 

years' purchaae 
of 

Rent. 

539 

19 

A. U 
12,810 0 5 

£ i. d. 

5,964 16 0 

£ 

96,623 

£ 

94,620 

- 

(al The Rente bi 
agreed to purchase 
Landlord, and in 

tated in this Return are the Rente payable by the Tenants previouato the sale, except in a tew oust* whmette Tenants 
1 subject to a Head Rent, Crown Rent, Tithe Rent, or Drainage Charge or other outgoing, previously payable by the 
such cases the outgoing has been deducted from the Rent previously payable by the Tenant. 


. Table .howiiE tile Number ot Loans issued in Co. Leitrim under the Purchase el Laud 'Inland) ion. 
1891, 1896 (Advances in Guaranteed Land Stock), and the Total Acreage and Rental of the Holdings in 
respect of which the Loans have been issued ; the Total Purchase-money and the Amount of Loans ob- 
tained from the Land Commission, and the Number of Years Purchase of Rent, during the period 
ended 31st March, 1906. 


Taken iioin the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st Match 1906, p. 116. 


Number 

Loans. 

in 

Statute Measure. 

Rent. 

Purohaae-money. 

Amount 

Loans. 

Number 

of 

years’ purchase 

2,871 

A. E. P. 
60,213 3 25 

£ i. a. 
22,489 14 6 

399,862 

£ . 

399,298 

• . 

17-7 ' 

4. Table showing the Number of Loans issued in Co. Leitrim under the Irish Land Act 
Estates Commissioners’ transactions), the Total Acreage and Rental of Homings i 
the Loans have been issued ; also the Total Purchase-money, and the amount of Loan 
Land Commission, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during the period e 
1906. 

Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31.st Mar 

, 1903 (exclusive of 
n respect of which 
s obtained from the 
aiding 31st March, 

ch, 1906, p.'139. 

Number 

Loans. 

in 

Statute.Measure. 


Purchaie-money. 

Amount 

of 

Loans. 

Number 

of. 

years' purchase 

234 

4,123 1 84 

£ «. i. 

1,259 10 5 

24,237 

£ 

24,200 

10-2 

2 a 
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H— STATEMENT SHOWING, BY UNIONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS, THE ESTATES appeotii x 
PURCHASED BY THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD IN CO. LEITRIM. 


Supplied by the Congested Districts Board. 



x 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


appendix x. L— STATEMENT SHOWING ROADS, BRIDGES AND OTHER INLAND WORKS UNDER- 
TAKEN IN COUNTY LEITRIM BY THE BOARD UP TO THE 31st MARCH, 1906. 

Taken from the Fifteenth Report of the Congested Districts Board, p. 91. 


No. 

Name of Work. 

Total 

Expendi- 

31st March 
1905. 

Expendi- 
1905 1906. 

Total 
Expendi- 
31st March 
1906. 

Observations. 

X 

Kiltnbbrid Road 

400 


400 

Contribution to Cjunty. 

2 

Gubacreeny Road, ... ... ... 

127 

- 

127 

do. 

3 

Melvin Road. ... ... ... ... 

453 

5 

463 

do. 

4 

Cloverhill Road, ... ...‘ 

182 

- 

182 

do. 

5 

Sradrinagh Road 

20 

- 

20 

do. 

6 

Greaghnaglogh Road 

- 

182 

1S2 

Contribution. 

7 

Eslin Drainage, 

187 

- 

187 

Completed. 

8 

Comatnon Drainage, 

- 

15 

15 

Conti ibution. 

0 

Ballinamore Footbridge, ... 

20 

- 

20 

Completed. 

10 

Aughrim Pass Bridge, ... ... • ... 

67 

— 

57 

do. 

11 

Drumreilly North E. D. Road, ... 

115 

10 

125 

Contribution. 

13 

Straduffy and Glenkeel Road. ... 

20 

_ 

20 


13 

Geaglom Road. ... ... ... 

83 

_ 

88 

do. 

14 

Cloonelare E. D. Road, 

- 

10 

10 

do. 


M.— LOCAL TAXATION IN COUNTY LEITRIM. 

The following Statements show (1) the Poor Rates in each Electoral Division in each Union for the 
financial years ending in 1881 and 1891 ; (2) County Cess in each Barony in the County in 1891- there is 
no official infonnation available as to County Cess in 1881 ; and (3) fuller details about the new Poor Rate 
tor 1901 and 1905. It must, however, be pointed out that the Rates in 1881 and 1 891 cannot be compared with 
the Rates m 1901 and 1905. Prior to the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, Poor Rate was charged to 
Electoral Divisions and County Cess to Baronies. Now Union charges are levied over the whole Union 
District charges on Rural Districts, County charges on the County, separate charges on special areas, and the 
whole is complicated by the charges made in the rates by the Local Government Act of 1898. 

Before that Act the Poor Rate was paid by the tenant (except in the case of holdings valued at £i and 
under, where the landlord paid), but the tenant was entitled to deduct part of the amouut paid from Lis 
rent, usuaUy half County Cess was paid and borne by the occupier, except in the case of holdings let 
after the 1st August, 1870. In these cases if the holding was valued at over £i the tenant paid, but was 
entitled to deduct from his rent part of the amount paid, usually one-half. If the holding was valued at £\ 
or under, the County Cess was paid by the landlord. 

Under thc Act a Giant in Aid called the Agricultural Grant, and amounting to £727,655, is made 
annually to the local authorities This Grant ,s equal to half the combined Poor Rate and Guilty Cess 
jlnch eras cerbfied to be taken to have been raised off agricultural land in yyhat mas known as the standard 
financial year The balance of the money required for purposes formerly met out of the County Cess and 
the Poor Rate is now proy.ded by means of the new Poor Rate, County Cess beta, no longer collected 
to nomine. *• ® 


1 T f the A?™>ltaral Grant in respect of existing tenancies to the 

ta tb 11 Poor .f ate ' “ d te “ nt “ regards the County Cess. In oiler to effect this 

tlr now at the 1st April, 1899, the tenant should, in general, pay 

the new Poor Rate,, but that the rent should be adjusted in such a wav as to secure to landlord and 

S™\h*Tst r Am-S t, T89 S 9“’tt °t ^ I””"® * the A e™’* 11 ’™ 1 Giant, In the case of tenancies created 
flvtbtae bG S™"* 1 . Poor Rate, and has no right to deduct 

anything from his rent. Where a fair rent is fixed after the 1st April, 1899, special prorision is made 

Agrieultoal I * m “° entIy to ““i”- » nd <*• ’“dlori their resjSSive benefits from the 
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—Statement showing the Poor Pate in the £ made in the Electoral Divisions of the Unions which a 
included wholly or partly in Co. Leitrim for the financial years ended in 1881 and 1891. 
Specially prepared by Local Government Board. 


Name of Union. 


BallySHANNON (Part 


BAWNBOY (Part of). 


MANORHAMILTON, 


Kinlough, 
Melvin, . 
Tullaghan, 


Bailinamore, . 
Oloverhill, 

Corralla, 

DrumreiUy North, 
DrumreiUy South. 
Gnradieo, 
Greaghlass, 
Killygar, 
Newtowngore, 
Oughtaragh, . 
Stralongford, . 

Agliacashel, . 
Annaduff, 
Bamameenagh, 
Carrickon-Shannon , 
DrumreiUy East, 
DrumreiUy West, 
Drumshambo, . 
Drumsna, 
GortnaguUion, . 

Keshcarrigan, . 
Kiltubbrid, 

Leitrim, 

Moher, . 


Baifaghamechan, 

Belhavei, 
Cioonalare, 
Oloonclogher, . 


POOR BATE. 


MANORHAMILTON— 


Drumahaire, 

Drumkeeran, 

Garvagb, 

Glenade, 

Glenanin, 

Glenboy, 

Glenear, 

Gienfarm, 

Killanummery, 

KiUaroa, 

Kiltyologher, 

Lurganboy, 

Mahanagh, 

Manorhamilton, 

Munakill, 

Sb. Patrick's, 
Sramore, 


Beihy, . 
Breandrom, 
Bunnybeg, 
Carrigallen East, 
OarrigaUen West, 
Cashel, . 
Castlefore, 
Cattan, . 

Cloone, . 
Corrlga, 
Drumard, 
Drumdoo, 
Drumod, 
Fenagb, 
Gortermone, 
Keeldra, 


Lisgilloc’k, 
Mobil], . 
Bion, 

Riverstown, 


0 11 
1 3 
0 11 


2. — Statement showing the County Cess on each Barony of the County of Leitkim for the financial 
year ended in 1891. 

Supplied by the Local Government Board. 


Name of Barony. 

County Cess. 


s. d. 

Carrigallen, 

1 Hi 

Drnmahaire, 



2 0 

Mohill, 

2 1J 

Rosclogher, 

2 2J 


3.— Statement showing the Poor Rates in Rural Districts during the year ended the 31st of March, 1901, with 
the sums collected in respect thereof ; also the latest valuation of each Rural District. 


Taken from the Local Taxation Returns, 1900-1, pp. 62 & 63. 


Rural districts. 

Poor Rate. 

Amount of Poor Rato 
coUected. 

Yalna- 

tion, 

1902. 

14. 

On Agricultural Land. 

On other Hereditaments. 

Addi- 
tional 
item for 
separate 
charges. 

il>. 

General 

Rate. 

11. 

Rates for 

separate 

charges. 

12. 

TotaL 

13. 

County 

charges. 

District 

charges. 

Total. 

5. 

County 

oharges. 

6 . 

charges. 

7. 

District 

charges. 

8. 

Total. 

9. 


i. tl. 

s. (i. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

«. d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bailinamore, . 

0 8 

0 8 

1 0 

2 4 

1 1 

1 1 

1 6 

3 8 

• - ' 

2,638 

811 

3,449 

17,370 

Oarrick-on- Shannon, 

0 8 

0 5 

0 11 

1 0 

1 1 

1 1 

1 * 

3 6 

- 

3,631 

715 

4,34$ 

26,582 

Kinlongh, 

0 8 

0 5 

0 9 

1 10 

1 1 

0 11 

I 8 

3 8 


1.631 

— 

1,631 

9,765 

Manorhamilton, 

0 8 

0 7 

1 1 

2 4 

1 1 

1 S 

1 10 

4 2 

— 

6,767 

— 

6.767 

44,649 

Mohill. . 

0 8 

1 2 

0 10 

2 8 

1 1 

1 11 

1 4 

4 4 

- 

6,890 

1.755 

8,645 

39,817 











21,551 

3.28L 

24,838 














225 

Arrears. 













25,063 
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appendix x. 4. — Statement showing the Poor Rates in Rural Districts in Co. Leitrim for the year ended the 31st of March 
1905, with the sums collected in respect thereof during that year; also the latest rateable valuation of each 
Rural District. 


Taken from the Local Taxation Returns, 1904-5, pp. 70 & 71. 



■ 

Amount of Poor Rate i 
collected. 


Rural Districts. 

On Agricultural Land. 

j On other Hereditaments. j 

MM 




Rateable 


1 County 
charges. 

charges. 

District 

charges. 

Total. 

County | 
charges, i 

charges. 

1 District : 
| charges. 

Total. 

item for 
separate 
eliages. 

General 1 
Rate. 

Rates for 
separate 
charges. 

Total. 

im 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4 

S. 

G. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 

11. 1 

12. 


1( 


r. d. 

s. d. 


*. cf. 

4. 

a 4. | 

s. 4. 

4. 

s. 4. 

£ 

£ 



Ballinamore, . 

1 1 

0 9 

0 10 

2 8 

1 6 

‘ ‘ 

1 2 

4 0 

- 

2,420 

697 

3,117 


Carriek-on-Shannon, 

1 1 

. 0 9 

0 10 ; 

2 8 

1 6 

i o ; 

1 8 j 

4 3 

' 0 2 

3,880 

1,120 

5,000 

20,057 

Kinlough, 


0 7 

0 11 1 

2 7 

1 6 

i 2 : 

1 10 

4 6 

- 

1,182 

45 

1227 

9,769 

Manorhamilton, 

1 1 | 

0 7 

0 9 

2 6 

1 6 

i i 

1 7 

4 5 

- 

5,689 

44 

5733 

44,715 

Mohill, . 

1 1 

0 8 


2 7 

l G 1 

1 6 ! 

1 1 

4 4 

0 1 

3.140 

1.424 ; 

6,564 

40,010 




0 10 j 


1 





18,311 

3,330 

21,641 



5- — Statement showing the amount of Salaries paid under the Public Health Acts in each Rural District 
for the financial year ended 31st March, 1905. 

Supplied by the Local Government Board. 


Ballinamore, ... 
Carrick-on-Shannon, No. 1, 
Kinlouirh, 

Mnnorhiimilton, 

Mohill, 


Total Amount. 



Amount Recouped 
bjr 

Government Grant. 


6.— STATEMENT AS TO EXPENDITURE ON LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper, No. 194, of 1906. 

Statement showing in respect of each Rural District (1) the Valuation. (2) Number of 
tin^!i rerS /»,? 0tta?e % ^ m course of construction. (3) Amount of Loans (a) sanc- 

L rece . lved - (4) Amount required be raised annually in repayment of Loans sanc- 
t 1 i f Altl0unt , winch would be raised by the maximum rate of one shilling in the pound 

n. 1 ?™! £° r EJ r £ oses of Acts. (6) Rate per pound required to raise amount specified in 

4 . $ Present poundage rate levied on Rural District for Labourers’ Acts purposes. (8) 

of ReS /ec^ d e T ,6r c ? ntrib " tl0 ? fo , r the y ear ended th ? 31st da 7 °f March, 1906. (9) Amount 


Rural District. 

Valua- 
tion of 
Rural 
District. 

1 

1 

Number of 
Labourers' 
Cottages. 

Amount of Loan. 

Amount 
required to 
be raised 
annually in 

■Tsr 

sanctioned. 

4 

Amount 
which 
would be 
raised by 
the maxi- 
mum rate of 
one shilling 
in the pound 
allowed for 
purposes of 
Acta. 

Rate per 
required 
amount, 
specified 

column 

4. 

Rural 
District 
for La- 
bourers 

purposes 

Amount ol 
Exchequer 
Contribution 

ended (list 
March, 1906. 

Amount of 

received 
Trcm tenant* 
of cottagM 
and plots 

eudeff list 
March, 1906. 

Built 

2(a) 

In 

course 
of Con- 
struc- 

2(5) 

8(a) 

Received, 

3(6) 


* 



£ *. 4. 

£ *. 4. 

£ *. <7 

£ *. 4. 





Ballinamore, 

17,394 

9 


1,820 0 0 

1,820 0 0 

96 1 8 

869 14 0 

1-33 

•2 

63 1 9 

23 1 0 

Carriek-on-Shannon No. 1, 

26,657 

22 

2 

3,580 0 0 

3,310 0 0 

123 2 6 

1,332 17 0 j 

1-11 

1 

99 10- 5 

43 7 7 

Kinlough, ... 

9,769 

- 

4 

1,240 0 0 

430 0 0 

68 12 10 

488 9 0 

1-44 

■6 

_ 


Manorhamilton, ... ... i 

44,745 

22 

- 

2,575 10 0 

2,254 12 10 

111 13 4 

2,237 5 0 

•6 

•9 

62 4 0 

72 15 0 

Mohill, ... ... .;.| 

40,010 

59 


13,150 0 0 

8,385 0 0 

554 13 4 

2,000 10 0 

3-33 

1 

221 6 2 

161 18 11 

.. 

138,575 

112 

6 

22,375 10 0 

16,199 12 10 

944 3 8 

6,928 15 0 

1-64 

- 

446 1 4 

291 2 6 
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N. — Table showing the number of Tenements of One Room, and the number of Occupants of such Tenements appendix x. 
in each County District and Electoral Division of the County of Leitrim in 1901 (Leitrim County 
Census Book, pp. 42, 43). 
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appendix x. Table showing the number of Tenements of One Room, and the number of Occupants of such Tenements 

in each County District and Electoral Division of the County of Leitrim in 1901 (pp. 42, 43) 

continued. 








TENEMENTS OP 

ne Room. 





County Districts 
and 






Occupied by 






Electoral Divisions. 

Total 

Number 

1 

P»r*nn. 

2 

Persons 

3 

Persons 

Persons 

S 

Persons 

6 

Persons 

7 

Persons 

8 

Persons 

9 

Persons 

10 

Persons 

11 

Persons 

Persins 

and 

upwards 

Manobhamiltox Rural 
district. 

Arignn, 

3 













Ballngbameehan, 

9 

6 

1 

2 


' - 


- 

- 


- 

- 


Belhnvel, ... ... 

11 

4 

4 

1 

2 


- 


- 


- 

- 


Cloonclorc, 

11 

6 

S 

- 

! 


- 

1 

- 

- 

- 



CloonloghiT, ... 

8 

4 

2 

1 



- 

1 


- 

- 

- 


Drnmahnire, ... 

20 

S 

8 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 


- 

- 


Drumkeeran, ... 

20 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 


2 

- 


- 

1 


Garvagh, 

16 

7 

4 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Glenado, ... ... ... 

S 

1 

4 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Glennniff, 

6 

3 

1 

2 

- 





- 


. 


Glcnboy, ... 

31 

8 

11 

4 

3 

2 

2 

- 


1 

- 

- 


Glencav, 

5 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 


- 

_ 


- 


Glenfain 

3 


2 

1 

- 




- 

. 




Killanummery, ... 

12 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

. 


- 

. 

. 

. 


Killarga, 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 


- 

- 

- 


_ 

- 


Kilty eloghcr, ... ... 

12 

5 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 


- 

2 

. 



Lnrganboy, 

6 

4 

2 

- 


- 


- 

- 

. 

. 



Mahnnagli, ... 

26 

4 

8 

3 

9 

1 


1 

. 

_ 




Manorliamiltou 

43 

19 

10 

9 

1 

j 

3 

1 

_ 

x 




Munakill 

9 

4 

1 

. 

x 


2 





- 


Sraraore, .. ... ... 

9 

71 

2 


j 







- 

- 

St. Patrick's 

12 

• 

* 

■ 

- 

3 

• 


1 

- 

- 

- 


Total, 

“ 


81 

38 

32 


12 

8 

1 

4 

- 

1 


hohill Rural District. 
Agliavas 




2 










Beihy, ... ... 

12 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

. 







Breandrum, ... 

3 

1 

1 

. 

1 









Bunny beg. ... ... 1 ... 

2 

2 



- 





- 

- 



Carrigallen, East, 

4 

3 

. 

- 

1 









Oarrigallen, West, 

4 

2 


- 

_ 




_ 





Cask cl. 

3 

- 


. 










Castletore, 

Caitan, 

3 

10 

. 

2 


1 


- 

1 


- 




Cloone, ... ... ... 

13 

2 

■ 4 

3 

2 









Dmmai'd, ... ... ... 

Urumdoo, ... ... 

2 

6 

2 

3 

1 

" 

_ 


- 

- 

. 


- 



Druraod, 
Fenagb, ... 

12 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 




•- 





Goitormore, ... ... 

Keeldrn, 

i 

1 


- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 


-■ 

LisgiHook 

g 

2 


x 










Hohill, 

Rinn. 

Riverstown, ... 

23 

9 

6 

11 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

'* 

. 

_ 

1 

: 

- 



Rowan, 

7 

‘ 

3 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 




Tolal, 

149 

63 

37 

" 

16 

7 

2 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


APPENDIX X. 


P. — Occupations of the People. 


There is a large amount of detailed information concerning the Occupations of the People given in the Go. Leitrim 
Census Book (pp. 50-55), from which the following particulars are extracted : — 




— 

s 

a 

ES. 

4 

a 

i 

Occupations. 


I 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 



a 

§ 


I 




1 

1 

§ 

1 

I 


l 



JL 

S 

— 

8 


Jl 

s 


OCCUPATIONS. 



Horse— Proprietor, Breeder, 

■Groom, Horse Keeper, Horse 
Breaker. 

Veterinary Surgeon, Farrier, 
■Cattle, Sheep. Pig- Dealer, 
Salesman. 

•Gamekeeper. ••• 


Persons working and 

DEALING! IN TEXTILE 

Fabrics. 

1. Wool and Worsted. j 
Woollen Cloth Manufacture, | 

3. Colton and Flax. 
•aw Warehouse- ‘ 


Flos, Linen— Manufacture— I 
(Spinning processes). 

Flax. Linen— Manufacture— 
(Weaving processes). 

Flax, Linen— Manufacture — 
(Other processes or unde- 
fined). 

Flax, Lin. 

Lace— Mi 

4. Bemp and other Fibrous i 


Hemp, Jute, Cocoa Fibre- 
Manufacture. 

Hope. Twine, Cord— Maker, 


Weaver (undefined), I 

Draper, Linen Diaper— 1 
Mercer. 


GENERAL LABOURER (a), ! 896 i la 1 


In Fields and Pastures. 

Farmer, Grazier, 

Agricultural Labourer, Cot- 
Shepiei'dess, ... 

Farm Servant (in-door), ... 


In Gardens. 

N ursery woman, Florist, ... 


PERSONS WORDING AND \ 
DEALING IN TEXTILE j 
FABRIC’S. I 

1. Wool and Worsted. j 

Woollen Cloth Manufacture, 

3. Cotton and Fla.c. 

Cotton, Cotton Goods— Manu- 
facture. , 

Cotton, Calico— Waroliouse-j 
woman, Dealer. 

Flax, Linen— Manufacture— 
(Spinning processes). 

Flax, Linen— Manufacture— 
(Weaving processes). 

Flax, Linen-Manufacture— 
(Other processes or unde- 
fined). 

Lace— Manufacturer, Dealer, 


Mat— Maker, Seller, ... 

Net Maker 

Others, ... ... ... 


Weaver (undefined) 

Carpet and Rug Manufoe- 
Drajier, Linen Draper- 

Fancy Goods (Textile) Manu- 
facturer, Worker, Dealer. 


153 264 ! 136 120 GENERAL LABOURER (n), I 




(a) The majority of these “General Labourers may be assumed to be Agricultural Labourers, although not having returned themselves aisuch. 
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Q. — Occupiers of Land engaged in other pursuits beside Farming in the County of Leitrim (p. 60). appendix 


Trade, Profession, Ac., 
besides Farming. 

No. 

of 

Per- 

Trade, Profession, Ac., 
besides Farming. 

No. 

of 

Per- 

Trade, Profession, Ac., 
besides Farming. 

No. 

of 

.Per- 

Trade, Profession, Ac., 
besides Farming. 

No. 

of 

Per- 

Total Number of Oooupiers of 


Cooper, 

9 

Magistrate, 

9 

Rate Collector, 

. 

selves as engaged in other 
Pursuits besides Farming, 

210 

District Councillor, 
Draper. ... ... 

Dressmaker, 
Financier, ... 

3 

1 

1 

Mason, 

Merchant, ... ... 

Miller, 

Mill Owner, 

3 

X 

Road Contractor, ... 
Schoolmaster, ... ... 

Seamstress, 

Shoemaker. ... ~. 

L 

Bailiff. 

2 

Gardener, ... .. 

1 

Pensioner (Army). ... 

2 

Shopkeeper, ... 

25 

Baker - 

1 

Grocer, ... ... ... 

8 

Pensioner (R.I.O.), 

9 

Summons Server, ... 

1 

Blacksmith, ... 

12 

Labourer 

3 

Postman, ... 

2 

Tailor 

15 

Butcher, 

i 

Laud Agent, ... 

1 

Postmaster, ... 

2 

Teacher, 

a 

Carpenter, ... 

26 

Land Proprietor, ... 

1 

Provision Dealer 

1 

Thatcher, ... 

1 

Cattle Dealer, 

3 

Law Clerk, 

1 

Publican, ... ... ... 

16 

Trader 

i 

Civil Bill Officer, 

3 

Leather Merchant, 

1 

Railway Labourer, 

I 

Watch Repairer 

1 


R. — Emigration from the County of Leitrim during each year, from the 1st of May, 1851, to 31st of 
December, 1906. 


Compiled from the Returns of the Registrar-General. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


S.— STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 


It may Tie as well to explain that under 12 and 13 
Vic., c. 104, sec. 26, Boards of Guardians were em- 
powered to apply part of the rates and to borrow 
money “ for the purpose of defraying or assisting 
to defray the expenses of the emigration of poor 
persons.” 

Under the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, 1882 (45 
and 46 Vic., c. 47), power was given to borrow from 
Public Funds on easier terms for the above purposes, 
and the Treasury might authorise the Commissioners 
of Public Works to make grants to Boards of 
Guardians for the same purposes, the total grants 
not to exceed £100,000, and the sums granted not to 
exceed £5 for each person. These grants weTe con- 


fined to the nine counties, part of which are at 
present scheduled as congested, the Unions of Bel- 
mullet, Newport,- Swinford, Clifden, and Oughterard, 
being specially mentioned. 

Under the Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883 (46 and 47 Vic., c. 43), the limit of 
the grant was increased to £200,000, of which one- 
quarter might be applied for the purpose of migrating 
“persons or families” and the limit of individual 
grants was increased to £8. 

The total grants made under these sections amounted 
to £133,172 10s. 2d. up to 1891, when they were re- 
pealed by section 35 of the Land Act of 1891, which 
established the Congested Districts Board. 


The following table shows the total number of State-aided emigrants from the County of Leitrim in 
1883 and in 1884, and the amount of grant to each Union: — 

Supplied by the Local Government Board. 



The following return shows the number of consents of the Local Government Board to the expenditure 
of sums out of the rates to assist in defraying the expenses of the emigration of poor persons from 
the County of Leitrim during the year ended 31st March, 1884 

Supplied by the Local Government Board. 


| Sums authorised 
Expended. 


BaUyahannon (part of), 
Bawnboy (part of), 
Carrick-on-Shannon (part of). 


Manorhamilton, 
MohiU, . . 

Total, 


Sums authorised 
to be 

Expended. 


237 15 0 
325 3 0 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


apfendixx; 4. Table showing the Quantity of Live Stock in each Year from 1896 to 1905. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 103 and 104. 



5. Table showing the Number of Holdings exceeding one Acre, and Extent of Land under Crops in 
each Year from 1896 to 1905. 



6. Table showing the Average Rates of Produce of Crops to the Statute Acre, in each Year, from 
1896 to 1905. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 76 and 77. 
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7. Table showing, by Poor Law Unions, the proportion per cent, under Crops (including Meadow and Clover), Appendix 2. 
Grass, Fallow, Woods and Plantations, Turf Bog, Marsh, Barren Mountain Land, and Water, Boads — 
and Fences, Ac., in J 905. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 30, 31 and 33. 


Proportion per cent, under 


POOR LAW UNIONS, 

including 
Meadow 
and Clover. 

Crass. 

Fallow. 

Woods and 
Plantations. 

Turf Bog. 

Marsh. 

Land. 

Water, 
Roads. 
Fences, Ac. 

Ballyshannon. . 

177 

S7-9 

- 

ID 

7-6 

0-9 

9-3 

67 

Bawnboy. . . . | 

21-5 

56'8 


0-5 

61 

0-9 

70 

6-9 

Oarriek-on-Shannon, . 

24-9 

57-6 

o-i 

0-6 

37 

1-3 

5-0 

68 

Manorhamilton, 

18-1 

52-0 

- 

M 

8-2 

ID 

138 

6-4 

Mohill 

23'6 

580 

- 

0-9 

7-0 

11 

0-2 

9-2 

Total for Co. Leitrim, . 

211 

557 

- 

09 

6-1 

11 

8-1 

67 

Total for Ireland, 

22-9 

52-1 

- 

1-6 

5-3 

20 

111 

6'1 


8. Statement as to Sires, Bulls, and Boars. 
Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905. 


The number of sires in County Leitrim serving 
mares in 1905 (pp. 114-5) was as follows: — 


Thorough-bred, 

Half-bred, 

Hackney, 

Shire, 

Clydesdale, 

Agricultural, 

All others, 


. 6 

. 7 

. 6 

'. 3 

. 4 

. 2 


Total . . .28 


Kerry, . . . . . -2 

Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney, . .1 

Cross Breed, or not included in foregoing 
columns, . . . .28 

Total, . . .247 


The number of boars kept for breeding purposes in 
County Leitrim in 1905 (pp. 118-9) was as follows : — 


The number of bulls of the principal breeds, &c., in 
Country Leitrim in 1905 (116-7) was as follows: — 

Shorthorn, ..... 196 
Hereford, . . . .4 

Aberdeen Angus, . . . .15 

Norfolk and Suffolk Red Polled, . . 1 


White pigs, . . . . .20 

Black pigs, . . . .2 

Tawny or brown pigs, . . . • 

Cross-bred, . . . . . 2 

Boars not coming under any of the foregoing 
beads, . . . . .3 

Total . . .27 


9. Statement showing the total area under each of the principal varieties of Potatoes grown in Co. Leitrim, 
and the average rate of Produce per statute acre, in cwts. of 112 lbs. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 120-1 and 128-9. 


Champion, ■ 
Up-to-Date, .. 


Flounders, 
Sutton 
Sherry Blues, 
Irish Whites, 


1,131 i 117 

138 j 98 

1.179 j 101 


American Roses, ... 

Bruces, ... 

Northern Star, 

Elephants or White Elephants, 
Early Roses, ... 

All others, ... ... 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


appendix x. 10. Bee-keeping Statistics, 1904. 

Table showing, for the County Leitrim, the Number of Stocks in the middle of May, 1904 ; the Number of 
Swarms during 1904; the Number of Stocks at the beginning of Winter, 1904, and the Number brought 
through Winter, 1904 -1905 ; with the Quantity of Honey produced, and of Wax manufactured in 1904. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 132-3. 


Number of 
Stocks in the 
middle of May, 
1901. 

Number 

Swarms during 
1901. 

Number of 
Stocks at begin- 
ning of Winter, 
1901. 

Number of 
Stocks brought 
through Winter, 
1901-1905. 

Run Honey 
produced 
in 1901, in 
lbs. 

Section Honey 
produced 
in 1901, in 
lbs. 

Was manufactured 
in 1901, in lbs. (Quantity 
of Was refined or con- 
verted into tho Bees-wax 
of Commerce 
for Household use.) 

In ■ 
Hires 

Movable 

In 

other 

Hives. 

h In | 

having 

Movable 

Combs. 

In 

oi her 
Hives. 

In 

Hives , 
Movable | 

In 

other 

Hives. 

In 

Hives 

Movable 

Combs. 

In 

In 

having 

Movable 

Oombs. 

In 

In 

Hives | 

Movable ! 
Oombs. 1 

In 

other 

Hives. 

Was from 

having 

Movable 

Wax 

from other 
Hives. 

" 

168 

100 

| SO 

285 

161 

258 1 

m 

762 1 

- 

3,313 I 

| 

215 

• 

> 


11. Table showing, for the County Leitrim, the Area Planted with Trees and the Area Cleared during the 
year ended 30th June, 1905, and the Number of each description of Tree Planted or Felled. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 136-9. 



U.— WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN THE COUNTY OF LEITRIM, 1905. 

Enquiries were made as to the Wages paid per day to Agricultural Labourers in 1905, and the information received 
from the District Inspectors of the Royal Irish Constabulary with reference to their respective districts is shown 
in the following Table and the notes appended thereto. 

Taken from - Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 148-9 and 162-3. 
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V.— INFORMATION AS TO SCHEMES OF DEPARTMENT OPERATING IN CO. LEITRIM IN 1906. Appendix x- 

The following information about some of the work 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction in County Leitrim during the year 1906-7, 
may be of use: — 


Scheme. 


Agricultural Instruction, .. 
Live Stock, ... 

Bee keeping 

Poultry-keeping, ... 
Butter-making, 

Prizes for Small Farms, .. 
Subsidies to Shows, 




Estimated Cost. 


350 

400 

30 

145 

110 

105 

110 


Tit ere were sixty nominations issued to Leitrim 
mares for service by registered sire in 1906, of which 
twenty-two were given to residents in the congested 
areas. 

There were six stallion asses located in the county 
with the following persons : — 

J. W. Caulfield, AnnaghmacuUa, Cloone. 

John Gallagher, Lisnatulla, Ballinamire. 

Bernard Winters, Corglass, Drumcong. 

James Faughnan, Cattail Lake 
William Meally, Drumkielvy, Mohill. 

Patrick Clyne, Holier, Dromod. 

The total number of bulls located in the county 
was eighteen, of which ten were in the non-eongested 
portion and eight in the congested portion. 

The number of premium bulls located in the county 
during the last six years was as follows : — 

1901, . . • • . — 

. 1902, 10 

1903, 16 

1904, 17 

1905, 18 

1906, 16 

The following shows the location of the bulls in 
1906: — 

Yearlings. 

A.A. 1. James W. C'onboy, Corriwcrin, Dromahair. 

H. 2. H. J. B. Clements, Lough Rynn R.S.O., 
Dromahair. 

A.A. 3. John Doyle, Laheen, Mohill. 

Tico-Year-Olds. 

A.A. 4. Patrick Rynn, Drumristin, Dowra. 

A. A. 5. Robert McGloin, Largydonnel, Manorhamil- 

S.H. 6. Patrick Kerrigan, Currycramp. Dromod. 

A. A. 7. John McGovern, Derryhallow, Dromshambo. 

Three-Ycar-Olds. 

S.H. 8. Francis O’Hara, Unshina, Ballinamore. 

S.H. 9. Andrew McGowan, Drummonds, Manor- 
hamilton. 

A.A. 10. William Hunt, Clooncumber, Dromod- 
A.A. 11. William Jones, Laheen, Mohill. 

A.A. 12. Francis Lawrence, Aughadrumderg, Mohill. 

Four-Year-Olds. 

S.H. 13. Luke Deane. Glebe, Garadice, Ballinamore. 
S.H. 14. James W. Conboy, Carrowcrin, Dromaliaire. 
A.A. 15. Robert Notley, Augliamore, Dro’mod. 

S.H. 16 Wm. A. Crowe, Listadnan, Lough Rynn, 
Dromod. 


There were eleven boars in the county in 1906, of 
which four were in non-congested districts. 

The number in the county during the last six years 
was a3 follows : — 

S 1901, — 

1902, 1 

1903, — 

1904, 1 

1905, 7 

1906, 7 

The boars were located in 1906 as follows: — 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. William Melia, Drumkielvy, Mohill. 

2. Cornelius Ryan, Clooimunpher, Dromod. 

Second Year Premium Boars. 

3. Mrs. Eliza Reynolds, Corlougli, Drumsliambo. 

4. Patrick M'Loughlin, Drumkeelan, Drumshambo. 

5. James Cosgrove, Beagli, Dromaliaire. 

6. Thomas Doherty, Drumdoo, Mohill. 

7. James Faughnan, Cattail Lake, Annaghmore, 

Mohill. 


The number of egg-distributing centres in 1906 was 
sixteen, of which seven were iu congested areas. The 
centres were as follows : — 

1. Mrs. A. Johnston, Cornagee, Tullaghan. 

2. Mr. John McDermott, Cornstalk, Manorhamilton. 

3. Mrs. Bridget Fox, Monakill, Manorhamilton. 

4. Mr. John McGowan, Corderry, Killargue. 

5. Mrs. B. Tate, Cherrybrook, Manorhamilton. 

6. Mr. Myles McKeown, Derraliimsk, Rossinver, 

Garrison. 

7. Mrs. Bernard Moran, Augliamore. Dromod. 

8. Mrs. Farrell, Leddy, Keshcarrigan. 

9. Mr. Owen McHugh, Drama, Finnila, Dowra. 

10. Mr. Alexander HcAdam, Killaneen, Ballinamore. 

11. Mrs. Francis O’Rorke, Mullinadarragh, Carrig- 

allen. 

12. Mr. Patrick Wrynn, Drumharkin, Foxfield, 

Garrick. 

13. Mr. John Donnelly, Cloondrumminmore, Foxfield. 

14. Mr. J. W. Conboy, Carrowcrin, Dromahair. 

15. Mrs. Sala McTernan, Coolgrain, Dowra. 

16. Mr. Charles Donnelly, Killaglasheeii, Ballinamore. 

The number of turkey-raising stations in Leitrim in 
1906 was fourteen, of which seven were in congested 
districts. The stations were as follows : — 

1. Mrs. A. Johnston. Cornagee, Tullaghan. 

2. Mrs. B. Tate, Cherrybrook, Manorhamilton. 

3. Mrs. Anne McTernan, Creevelea, Drumkeeran. 

4. Mrs. Farrell Leddy, Drumaragh, Keshcarrigan. 

5. Mrs. Gilronan, Kilmore, Ballinamore. 

6. Mr. Alexander McAdam, Killaneen, Ballinamore. 

7. Mr. Thomas Moran, Drumriggan, Mohill. 

8. Mr. John Donnelly, Cloodrumminmore, Foxfield. 

9. Mr. Patrick Wynn, Drumharkin, Foxfield. 

10. Miss Katie McKeon, Derrahimsk, Ballaghmelham, 

Rossinver. 

11. Mrs. Patrick McLouglilin, Drumkeelan, Drum- 

shambo. 

12. Mrs. John Ward. Gortinty, Drumsna. 

13. Mrs. Alice McCabe, Dohem, Carrigallen. 

14. Mr. Patrick Olyne, Moher, Dromod. 

2 s 2 
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appendix X. 


W.— NOTE ON MIGRATORY LABOURERS. 


The special characteristics of the temporary migra- 
tion of agricultural labourers from the congested dis- 
tricts, which distinguish it from apparently similar 
movements of labour in other counties and from the 
ordinary examples of the mobility of labour in other 
trades, have been briefly discussed in the Donegal 
Statistical Abstract (See Appendix to Second Report 
of Commission, Cd. 3319, 1907, pp. 314-5). The total 
number of persons (including females) who had tem- 
porarily migrated from Ireland or who at the time of 


the collection of the Agricultural Statistics in 1905 had 
expressed their intention of subsequently migrating 
was 15,286'. Of these only 160 were resident in County 
Leitrim. Of this number only 34 were landholders, 
but of the landless labourers 107 were the sons of 
landholders who worked on their parents’ farms 
when at home. The following Table taken from the 
Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture on 
Irish Migratory Labourers for 1905 (page 45) gives 
further information on the subject. 




NUMBER OF MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS HAVING LAND, 
AND AREA OF THEIR HOLDINGS. 


Where 

Employed. 

Number 
of Mi- 
gratory 

Pooh law Union.’ 

of 

Mi- 

Agricuf- 

bolPre 

holders. 

J 

1 

1 

i, 

1 

la 

1 

* 

5 a 

3 

i 

Si 

§i 

J3 

i 

3 

§§ 

!" 

i 

if 

jt 

| 

if 

3 

$ 

s 

St 

5 a 

I 1 

f 

Js 

is 

ss 

1 

ll 

V 

1 

la 

li 

Above 40 acres. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Mi- 

La- 

bourers. 

1 

w 

a 

i 

a 

! 

I 

I 

bourers 
who had 
not left 

homes 
at the 
time 
of the 

Inquiry, 

foregoing 

Columns- 

Ballyshannon No. 3 
Rural.* 

6 


. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 




- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Bawnboy No. 2 Rural, 

34 

- 

T 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

38 

- 

38 

- 

2 

Carrlck - on - Shannon 
No. 1 Rural f 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

2 

1 

- 

~ 


- 

41 

27 

“ 


' - 

Manorhamilton Rural, 

60 


- 

- 

- 


4 

1 


- 

~ 


1 

68 

10 

48 


- 

Mohill Rural, . 

26 



- 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

35 


21 

3 

- 

Total, . 

» 

2 

- 

- 

2 


6 

‘ 

* 

1 

- 

2 

Ca)2 

177 

48 

126 

3 

2 


* Now Kinlough Rural. 

fNow BaJlinamore Rural 

(aj Comprising one each of 42 and 72 acres. 
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X.— STATISTICS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


1. Statement showing Statistics of Co-operative Creameries in Co. Leitrim in 1905. 

Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation. Society for the year 
ended 30th June, 1906. 



± Statement showing the Statistics of the Agricultural Credit Societies in Co. Leitrim, 1905. 

Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year 
ended 30th June, 1906. 



3. Statement showing the Statistics of the Home Industries Societies in Co. Leitrim, 1905. 
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Z. — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND. 
Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 


COUNTY OF LEITRIM, BUBAL DISTRICT OF BA1LINAMORE. 


Ballinamore 

CloverhiU 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Cannaboe 

Oughteragh 

Lisgruddy 

Lisroughty 

Cloglier 

Drumcroman 

Drumgownagh 


Aghalough 

Corrawaleen . . 
Drumshangore 
Toome 

Ardunsaghan . . 
Carrickma- 

Drumcoura . . 
Drumlea 
Mullaghboy . . 


Drumdiffer 

Gubs 

Iieenheen 


Drumany 

(Beirne) 

Drumcullion 

Garadice 

Aghyowla 

Cleenagboo 

Kilrush 


Derrinkeber 
(Raycroft) 
Corracar 
Drumergoole . . 
Drunrinuff 
Killygar 

Kilnamarve . . 
Laheen 
Cloonboygker 
Derryniggin . . 
Keelrin 
(Drumreilly) 

Lugnagon 
Tully North .. 


Drumbad 

Ballynameeltoge 

Knockacullion 


William Acton 
William R. La Touche 
Jonathan Taylor 
George Marsham 
Lord Charles Beresford 
William R. La Touche 
J ane Acheson 
Hon. and Revd. Henry O’Brien 
Reps. Edward Maguire 
George Marsham 
George Marsham 
George Marsham 
Michael M'Keon 
Edward M'Creanor . . . 

Denis Godley and Archibald Godley 
Denis Godley and Archibald Godleyl 
Denis Godley and Archibald Godley 
Hon. George William Ormsby Gore 
Hon. George William Ormsby Gore 

Hon. George William Ormsby Gore 
Hon. George William Ormsby Gore 
Thomas Klernan 
Edward H. Burrowes 
Edward H. Burrowes 
Edward H. Burrowes 
Edward H. Burrowes 
Revd. H. Martin 
Revd. H. Martin 
Martha Cronyn 
Revd. H. Martin 
William H. Irwin 

Edward H. Burrowes 
| Prances Penrose 
I Prances Penrose 
j William Acton 
William Acton 
I William R. Little 
William R. Little 
j William Acton 
j Reps. John Brady 
Reps. John Brady 
William R. La Touche 

! Denis A. Godley 
Archibald Godley 
Earl of Leitrim 
Archibald Godley 
Archibald Godley 
Archibald Godley 
Archibald Godley 
Countess of Leitrim 
Emily Upperton 
Countess of Leitrim 

Countess of Leitrim 
Countess of Leitrim 
Countess of Leitrim 
Countess of Leitrim 
I Countess of Leitrim 
| Countess of Leitrim 
! Emily Upperton 

Emily Upperton 
Emily Upperton • 

Emily Upperton 
William R. La Touche 
John Brady 
William Latimer 


2 18 

0 25 

1 12 


3 17 
0 17 
0 12 


0 34 

2 31 

3 30 


5 3 26 
185 2 5 
19 0 33 


Rateable Valuation. 


6 15 0 
1 10 0 
0 10 0 


0 10 
0 15 
11 15 


0 10 
1 15 
1 15 
1 15 


0 10 
11 15 
11 0 


Mansion house. 


Mansion house. 


COUNTY 

OF LEITR 

IM. RURA1 DISTRICT OF C. 

ARRICK 

-ON-SHANNON No. 1. 

Aghacashel . . 1 

Aghacashel 

Thomas Guckian . . . . 204 3 39 j 

| Joseph L. Peyton .. ..1 11 3 30 

1 Joseph L. Peyton . . . . 13 1 33 

Thomas Guckian . . . . 53 2 28 

1 

89 19 0 
0 5 0 

0 5 0, 

1 4 0 

14 0 0 : 

| Mansion house. 
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aotbwdk. X Z. — RETURN OF CJNTENANTED LAND — continued. 

COUNTY OF LEITRIM, RURAL DISTRICT OF CARRICK-ON-SHANNON 
No. 1 — continued. 


Aghaoashel 

Annaduff 


Drumreilly West 
Druinshambo . . 


Keshcarrigan . 


Rateable Valuation. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Derreen 
(Johnston) 
Annaduff Glebe 


Attirory 

Ballynamony 

Caldragh 


Clogher 
Cloonsheebane 
Corbally 
Corhawnagh . 
Comas lieve 
Dromore 

Gort ’ 

Hartley 

Jamestown 

Kilboderry 

Lisgamey 

Rue 

Townparks 


Sallagban 
Camtullagh . 
Cortober 
Slievenakilla . 


Blackrock 

Corryard 
Drumshambo 
Crickeen 
Drumsna 
Mountcampbell 
Drumgowla . . 
Effrinagb 
Annaghasna . . 

Corderry 

(Peyton) 


Drumaleague 


Kilclare More 
Rosearban 
Seltan Moran . . 
Aughrim 


William C. B. Rutbven 
William Rowley 
William C. B. Rutbven 

Reps. Sir Morgan Geo. Crofton, Bt. I 
Hugh M'Tiernan 
Owen R. Slack 
Mrs. William Peyton . . 

Petronella White 
Petronella White 
Thomas Rosborough 
Thomas Rosborough 
Thomas Rosborough 
James Morton 
Petronella White 
William Rowley 
William Lowe 
James Morton 
James Morton 
James Morton 
William Rowley 
Petronella Whyte 
Hugh O’Beime 
H. and Miss Allen 
William Rowley 
Hugh O’Beirne 
Hugh O’Beime 
Petronella Whyte 
Petronella Whyte 
Petronella Whyte 
Petronella Whyte 
Petronella Whyte 
Petronella Whyte 
Hugh O’Beirne 
Hon. George Ormsby Gore 
Hon. George Ormsby Gore 
John J. Benison 
John J. Benison 
Hon. George Ormsby Gore 
The Misses Crofton 
The Misses Crofton 
The Misses Crofton 
Reps. John W. L. Birchall 
John W. L. Birchall . . 

Francis O’Beirne 
Hugh O’Beime 
William Rowley 
William Rowley 
William Rowley 
Trustees of Earl of Albemarle 
Trustees of Earl of Albemarle 
Richard de Carter 
William S. Lawder 
James R. Peyton 

Francis M'Keon 
Ambrose M'Keon 
Louisa de la Pere O’Reilly 
Louisa de la Pere O’Reilly 
Robert Jones Lloyd 
Robert Jones Lloyd .. 

Francis M'Keon 

James Ormsby Lawder, Francis 
Gumley, and Ida V. Lawder 
Horatio A. Lawder . . 

Richard Kelly 
Mrs. William Peyton . . 

Mrs. William Peyton . . 

Hugh O’Beirne 
James R. Peyton 
James R. Peyton 
Henry Jackson 
James R. Peyton 
Henry W. Jackson 
Randal Thomas Slack 
Reps. Revd. Walter C. Peyton 
Reps. Revd. Walter C. Peyton 


0 1 16 
16 2 6 
16 2 9 
44 3 37 
9 2 2' 
116 2 
2 0 

3 12, 
68 2 17 


25 2 3 
15 0 1! 

1 0 30 I 

3 1 

4 2 

5 3 37 

2 0 0 
10 8 
10 1 

201 0 3 
64 2 3 
1 0 0 
0 2 0 
129 0 7 
3 0 35 
472 3 15 
624 0 14 
3 0 17 
75 3 20 


33 2 18 
20 0 32 
3 3 1 


0 10 0 
0 10 0 


1 0 0 
0 5 0 
3 10 0 


Mansion' house. 


6 1 37 
62 1 33 
49 0 25 


Mansion house. 
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Z . — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND — continued. 


APPENDIX I 


COUNTY OF LEITRIM, RURAL DISTRICT OF CARRICK-ON-SHANNON 
No. 1 — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 


Kiltubbrid 


Leitrim 


Holier 


Yugan 


Townland. 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

(statute). 

Rateable Valuation. 

Observation*. 

Land. 

Buildings. 



A. s. T. 

£ s. d. 

£ «. d. 


Tlpiny 

Reps. Revd. Walter C. Peyton 

39 2 34 

0 5 0 

. — 



Reps. Revd. Walter C. Peyton 

20 3 11 




Drumgud 

Hugh B. Duckworth . . 

5 1 24 





Revd. Walter C. Peyton 

21 3 7 




Bellanboy 

Reps. William Irwin . . 

1 2 37 

1 5 0 



Comaroy 

Wilton Vaugh 





Drumduff South 


38 3 11 

22 10 0 

— 


Drumhiemy . . 

Reps. Francis La Touche 

128 2 22 

63 5 0 

— 



Reps. Francis La Touche 



— 




37 1 0 

21 0 0 





148 2 16 

91 0 0 

14 5 0 

Mansion house. 

Leitrim 

Wilton Vaugh 

3 2 35 

2 5 0 




Wilton Vaugh 

17 0 19 

11 15 0 




Wilton Vaugh 

5 2 30 

3 15 0 



Mackan 

Reps. Francis La Touche 

13 0 25 

5 15 0 




Reps. Francis La Touche 

5 1 10 





Reps. Francis La Touche 

15 0 0 

7 15 0 





95 1 17 

55 0 0 





7 2 6 




Carriokaport . . 

Lord Southwell 

2 3 26 




Corderry 

Lord Southwell 


— 



Comaleck 

Lord Southwell 

1 1 23 

_ 



Mullaghycullen 

Lord Southwell 

3 0 5 




Inishmagrath 

Congested Dictricts Board 



— 


Kilgarriff 

Congested Districts Board 

143 3 19 

51 10 0 

— 



COUNTY OF LEITRIM, RURAL DISTRICT OE KINLOUGH. 


Aghalateeve 

Aghanlish 


Aghavoghil 


Agalilatoeve 

Erriff 

Aghamore 

Aghanlish 

Cleighragh 


I Lord Massy 
| Lord Massy 
Reps. John Kerr 
| George L. Tottenham 
! Thomas Corscadden . . 

| Thomas Corscadden . . 

| Thomas Corscadden . . 

' Thomas Corscadden . . 

Thomas Corscadden . . 
j George L. Tottenham 
| George L. Tottenham 
! George L. Tottenham 
i George L. Tottenham 
; George L. Tottenham 
j George L. Tottenham 
I Thomas Corscadden . . 

I Thomas Corscadden . . 

St. George Robert Johnston 


509 

704 

4 

1 

215 

6 

26 

10 

280 

14 

28 

0 

14 

332 

60 

33 

0 

60 


Aghavoghil . . 

Buokode 

Carrowboy 

Mullanvockaun 

Askill 

Boyannagli . . 

Cornaglah 

Derryherk 

Gnbacreeny . . 
Lareen 


Agliadunvane . . 
Agharoosky . . 
Arroo 
Ballymore 

Cloone 

Pertagh 

Gortnasillagh 

Kinlough 


St. George Robert Johnston 
j Lord Massy 
! Lord Massy 
J Lord Massy 
l Lord Massy 
! Lord Massy 
! Lord Massy 
j Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Mass*' 

Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
I James Johnston 
! Forbes Johnston 
; James Johnston 
j James Johnston 
I James Johnston 
! James Johnston 
| Forbes Johnston 
Forbes Johnston 
; Forbes Johnston 
j James Johnston 
I James Johnston 


21 

1 

11 

52 

3 

7 
11 

366 

1 

96 

25 

0 

8 
0 
5 

220 


3 35 

7 5 0 

_ 


11 5 0 

- 

2 0 




0 5 0 


0 9 

26 5 0 

0 10 0 

3 0 

1 13 0 


1 16 

10 0 0 

0 10 0 

3 10 

3 10 0 

0 5 0 

2 10 

2 0 0 


3 20 

5 15 0 


3 39 

7 15 0 

0 5 0 

3 12 

0 5 0 


3 16 

3 15 0 


3 31 

7 15 0 



30 16 0 

28 0 0 

3 37 

9 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 20 

0 5 0 


0 9 

28 0 0 

5 10 0 

1 26 

50 0 0 

14 0 0 

0 21 

25 10 0 


1 27 

1 0 0 


3 10 

0 10 0 


2 20 

0 15 0 



0 5 0 


2 24 

1 0 0 


3 18 

0 5 0 



0 10 0 

- 

0 27 

0 10 0 


3 10 

0 5 0 


1 20 




3 15 0 

0 10 0 

0 23 

14 10 0 

23 0 0 

0 4 


- 

3 5 

2 5 0 


3 15 

0 5 0 


3 30 

3 0 0 



0 10 0 


0 16 

48 0 0 


0 23 

0 5 0 


3 0 

0 5 0 


1 20 



2 39 

0 5 0 





2 7 

183 10 0 

43 10 0 
_____ 


Mansion house. 


Mansion house. 


Mansion house. 

zTi 
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Z . — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND — continued. 

COUNTY OF LEITRIM, RURAL DISTRICT OF KLINLOU GH — continued. 


Electoral 

Townland. 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


(statute). 

Rateable Valuation. 

Observations. 

Division. 


L "d- 

Buildings. 






A. B. P. 

£ l. d. 

£ s. d. 


Kinlough 

Moneen 

James Johnston 


2 3 20 

0 15 0 

— 


Rosclogher 

James Johnston 


7 2 10 





Cloghan 

Alexander Horan 


13 1 12 




■ 

Comagawna . . 

James Johnston 


47 0 20 




Tullaghan 

Agharroo 

B unduff 

Lord Massy 

Capt. Charles Barton . . 


25 0 0 
46 3 25 

26 0 0 

13 10 0 



Cloonty 

John W. Dichson (in Chancery) ; 

9 2 34 




-- 

Derrinloughan 

Richard Hamilton, Receiver 
Capt. Charles Barton . . 

Capt. Charles Barton . . 


1 2 30 
46 1 20 

0 5 0 

= 



Capt. Charles Barton . . 


69 1 20 





Mullanyduff . . 

Capt. Charles Barton . . 


0 3 17 

0 10 0 




Capt. Charles Barton . . 


13 3 36 





Sheean 

John W. Dickson (in Chancery) ; 

0 3 0 

1 0 0 




Tawly 

Riohard Hamilton, Receiver 


193 0 12 

31 2 0 

_ 


„ 

Tullaghan 

Mervyn C. S. Tynte . . 


30 1 0 

32 10 0 

51 10 0 

Mansion house. 

” 

Uragh 

John Ffolliott 


71 3 11 





COUNTY OF LEITRIM, RURAL DISTRICT OF MANORHAMILTON. 


Cloonloghor 

Drumahaire 


Drumkeeran 

Garvagh 

Glenade 


Lisdarush 

Raheclin 

Shasmore 

Tullyderrin 

Corderry 

Corrasra 


Drumany Glebe 
Drumduffy 
Drnm i Uion 
Drumlumman 
Glebe 
Gortahork 
Leonagh 
Tullinwillin . . 
Ardvamey 
Brockagb Upper 
Bronagh 
Camderry 


Gubnaeurrafore 
Meenkeeragh . . 
Gortermone . . 
Larkfield 
Ardakip More 

Cloonbannive 
Corcusconny . . 


Killaleen 


Sliganagh 

Drumman’s 

Island 

Sheena 

Derrinaber 

Tnllycoly 

Cullionboy 


Gubinea 
Leokanarainey 
Sracleighreen . . 


Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Henry W. S. L. 
Henry W. S. L. 
Henry W. S. L. 
Henry W. S. L. 
Henry W. S. L. 
Jackson Potter 
Henry W. S. L. 


Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 


Henry W. S. L. Montgomery 
Charles M'Tieman 
Henry W. S. L. Montgomery 
John M. Clements 
.Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
George L. Fox 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
George L. Fox 
Reps. Thomas R. Palme 
John O’Donnell 
George L. Fox 
William H. Gray 
George Marsham 

James Johnston 
Robert E. White 
Robert E. White 
Robert E. White 
Thomas Corscadden 
Thomas Corscadden 
Thomas Corscadden 
Thomas Corscadden 
Thomas Corscadden 
Thomas Corscadden 
Thomas Corscadden 


2 27 

3 16 
3 12 


1 35 

2 37 
0 26 
0 0 
0 27 
2 11 

3 34 

2 31 

3 10 


1 10 
1 10 
0 10 

0 15 
4 15 

1 10 


0 10 
2 10 
3 10 


2 5 
2 15 
9 16 


0 5 0 
2 10 0 


14 0 0 
0 15 0 


Mansion house. 
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Z. — RETURN OF TJNTEN ANTED LAND — continued. appendix x. 

COUNTY OF LEITRIM, RURAL DISTRICT OF MAN ORHAMILTON — continued. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Drummans 
Cloghmeen 
Cornagillagli . . 
Fallacarra 
Ballaghnabehy 


Gortnalibbert 

Lurgan 

Meenymore . . 
Moneenlom . . 


Glasdruraman 
j Gorteenaguinnell; 


Lugnafaughery 
Meenaphuill . . 


Carrickrevagh 


Bilberry Island . 
Crannoge Island 
Creevagh Island 
Patrick’s Island 
Trawnish Island 
Lacoon 


Sranagross 

Corglancev 

Derrybrisk 

Dmmrane 

Greagknafama 


Bolybrack 

Dergvone 

Gowlaun 

Greagbnagon 

Lackagh 


Tawnahoney . 
Boleyboy 
Corracloona . 
Killea 

Kiltyclogher . 


Ballynaboll . 
Barrackpark . 
Cloonoquin . 


George Hewson 
Alexander Maguire 
Alexander Maguire 
Alexander Maguire 
John M. Clements 
John M. Clements 
John M. Clements 
John M. Clements 
John M. Clements 
John M. Clements 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Charles G. Tottenham 
Charles G. Tottenham 
Charles G. Tottenham 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Charles G. Tottenham 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Charles G. Tottenham 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
George Hewson 
S. 5L Russell 
S. M. Russell 
S. M. Russell 
S. M. Russell 

Henry W. S. L. Montgomery 


George Hewson 
George Hewson 
Reps. Thomas R. Palmer 
Colonel J. G. Adamson. 
Sarah Anno Tottenham 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Colonel J. G. Adamson 
Sarah Anne Tottenham 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Owen Wynne 
John Dolan 
John Dolan 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 
Owen Wynne 


Rateable Valuation. 


Land. Buildings. 


85 0 12 
50 3 20 
855 1 12 


2 0 0 


5 3 0 


151 3 
72 3 28 
443 3 15 
136 2 39 
67 0 27 


90 3 37 


14 0 2 
2 3 8 
1 1 23 


32 3 9 
0 0 30 
333 0 18 


103 2 36 
82 3 16 
64 0 19 


1 3 


6 1 10 
119 3 30 
1 0 14 
413 2 6 
10 1 15 
20 3 27 


5 2 2 


57 1 9 

5 0 8 
3 1 24 


1 10 
8 15 
2 10 
3 0 
8 15 
1 10 


7 15 
0 15 
41 15 


10 0 0 — 


6 15 0 : — 


6 5 0 — 


7 0 0 [ — 


18 0 0 ; — 


4 15 0 
2 10 0 


Mansion M louse. 




2 0 0| — 


2 5 0 — 
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Z.- RETURN OE UNTENANTED LAND — continued. 


COUNTY OF LEITRIM, RURAL DISTRICT OF MAN ORHAMILTON — continued. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Rateable Valuation. 


Lurganboy 


Mahanagh 


Manorhamilton 


j Nure . . Owen Wynne 

j Poundhill . . Owen Wynne 

| Srabriok . . Owen Wynne 

j Tullynasliarragb Christopher Armstrong 
Coofiegreane . . Henry W. S. L. Montgomery 
I Corderry . . Reps. Thomas R. Palmer 

. Bridget Palmer 
j Reps. Thomas R. Palmer 


Derrinvoney 

.. 

Greaghnaglogh 
Lisacoghil 
Tullintowell . . 
Comastauk 


Manorhamilton 


(Qoonclare) 
j Tuckmillpark 
Amorset 
Clooneen 

j Paughary 
j Skreeny (Kil- 
lasnet) 
Lisnabrack 
Barrs East 
Barr3 West . . 
Cornacloy 
Cullentragh . . 
Kilmakemll 
Moneenageer . . 
Mnllann 


Henry W. S. L. Montgomery 
Henry W. S. L. Montgomery 
Henry W. S. L. Montgomery 
Henry W. S. Montgomery 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
! Colonel H. T. Clements 

j Colonel H. T. Clements 

; Colonel H. T. Clements 

i Colonel H. T. Clements 

| Colonel H. T. Clements 

Colonel H. T. Clements 
Ada Cecil Wray 
Colonel H. .T Clements 


Colonel H. T. Clements 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 
Lewis Algeo 
Lord Massy 
Forbes Johnston 

a — Lord Mossy 

Carrickannxroo , diaries C. B. Whyte . 

j Charles C. B. White 
i Charles C. B. Whyte 
| Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. “Whyte 
, Charles C. B. Whyte 
| Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Colonel Roger Parke 
Colonel Roger Parke . 
Colonel Roger Parke 
Colonel Roger Parke 
Charles C. Ji. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles 0. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte 
Charles 0. B. Whyte 
Charles C. B. Whyte . 
Charles C. B. Whyte . . 
Henry W. S. L. Montgomery 
James Benison 


I Carrickfad 


! Cartron 


i Conray 
1 Comal aghta , 
Curraghan 
Doonkelly 

! Doonmorgan . 


Lugalustran 

Moneyduff 


Rubhal 

Corrycullen . . 

Tomrud 

Moneenatieve 

Seltannasaggart 

Mountain 

Greaghnaslieve 


Reps. James Fawcett . . 


12 2 34 
204 0 12 
11 2 27 
20 2 0 
6 3 35 
108 0 33 
0 3 0 


7 2 18 
0 1 20 
9 2 2 
14 0 25 


28 0 11 

25 0 9 
56 2 13 
46 2 37 
76 2 8 

26 1 39 
17 1 9 
30 2 17 
70 2 6 

59 3 12 
7 0 37 
4 2 23 
125 2 13 
3 0 7 
42 3 31 
54 0 6 : 
3 3 35 i 
29 3 22 
6 3 21 
325 0 10 
16 0 13 | 


0 1 


1 15 0 — 

9 5 0 — 

10 0 . — 


3 5 0: — 

0 5 0! 

24 0 0 ; — 


0 5 0 — 


3 0 0 — 

23 5 0 — 

6 5 0 — 

3 0 0 — 

14 0 0 • — 

1 0 0 | — 

3 15 0 — 

11 10 0 I — 

79 15 0 1 40 


0 5 0 — 

6 15 0 , — 

18 0 0 1 5 

0 15 0 — 

55 10 0 ; 2 10 

35 15 0 2 0 

2 0 0 — 

1 0 0 i — 

0 12 0 ' — 

4 5 0 — 

0 10 0! — 

0 10 0 ! — 

0 10 0 — 

10 0 — 

1 


1 17 ! 


1 3 11 
1 2 20 ! 
45 3 11 
132 2 13 1 
27 0 4 | 
32 1 34 i 
10 3 3'' 
48 1 1 | 


10 10 
7 0 
27 10 


27 10 
1 15 
0 10 


0 10 
0 10 0 I 
0 10 


Mansion house. 


3 0 0 — 


7 0 0, — 


2 0 0 
0 15 0 
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Z.— RETURN OF TJNTEN ANTED LAND — continued. appendix x. 

COUNTY OF LEITRIM, RURAL DISTRICT OF MOHILL. 


Occnpier in Valuation Lists. 


Rateable Valuation. 


Bunnybeg 
Carrigallen East 


Drumard 


Carriekavoher 
Corraneary . . 
Drumshanbo 
North 
Killyfea 
Beihy 

Cloonoumber . . 
Drumshanbo 
South 

Eearglass South 
Gubadoras 
Ross More 
Tooman 
Cloonlaughil . 
Druninia 


Finisldl 

Bunnybeg 

Runnymore 

Aghavore 

Clogblough 

Corracreeny 

Drumsillagh 

Gulladoo 


Culloughs 

Diffin 

Druruinshin 

Glebe 

Killapurk 

Cashel 


Corracramph 

South 

Derreen 

Gubagraffy . . 

Rooskynamona 

Boneill 

Cloondrumman 

Derreen 

Drumcavan Beg 
Annaghmore . . 
Cattan 

Drumgownagh 
Fearglass North 

Drumharkan 

Glebe 

Esker 

Gortnacam- 
darragh 
Raoullen 
Sunnagh Beg 
Sunnagh More 


Matthew W. G. Kane 
Matthew W. G. Kane 
John Madden 

Reps. M.S. Berry and John Gordon 
Colonel Henry T. Clements 
Reps. William N. Irwin, m.d. 
Colonel Henry T. Clements 
Reps. Sir M. G. Crofton, Bart. 

Reps. Hugh O’Beime . . 

William N. Irwin, m.d. 

Reps. Hugh O’Beime . . 

Colonel Henry T. Clements 
Robert Dick, m.d. 

Reps. Arthur M. Crofton 
Lord Massy 
Lord Massy 

Lord Massy 

Reps. Arthur M. Crofton 
William Sydney Lawder 
Wiliam Sydney Lawder 

William Sydney Lawder 
Rev. John Robinson . . 

William A. O’Brien 
Reps. William A. O’Brien 
Reps. William A. O’Brien 
Hon. George Ormsby Gore 
Hon. George Ormsby Gore 
Joseph Story 
Joseph Story 

Hon. George Ormsby Gore 
Oswald Story 

Arthur Maguire (in Chancery) 

Thomas Kieman 
Thomas and Michael Kieman 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
H. J. B. Clements 


Colonel H. 
Colonel H. 
Colonel H. 
Colonel H. 
Colonel H. 
Colonel H. 
Colonel H. 
Colonel H. 


T. Clements 
T. Clements 
T. Clements 
T. Clements 
T. Clements 
T. Clements 
T. Clements 
T. Clements 


Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clemente 
Colonel H. T. Clemente 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Charles Y. Peyton 
Reps. Hugh O’Beime 

Hugh O’Beime 
Reps. Hugh O’Beime 
Thomas Lloyd 
William H. White 
William H. White 
Guy Lloyd 
William H. White 

William H. White 
John Madden 
M. W. G. Kane 

John Madden 
John Madden 
John Madden 
John Madden 
John Madden 
John Madden 
Archibald Nicholls 
Archibald Nicholls 
Colonel H. J. Clemente 
Colonel H. J. Clemente 
Colonel H. J. Clemente 


95 2 4 

48 2 10 
81 3 7 
19 2 5 
64 1 11 
70 0 13 
23 2 28 
21 2 13 
4 3 36 


15 3 28 

16 1 34 
118 3 8 
145 0 21 


14 0 1 
36 0 16 
209 2 12 


2 2 32 
12 1 24 
59 3 10 
0 3 21 
7 1 1 
111 2 29 
37 2 30 
4 1 35 
0 0 10 


1 1 
0 10 
0 15 


1 15 
1 10 
67 10 


4 16 
0 10 
10 10 


1 0 0 
0 10 0 


28 0 0 
3 0 0 


Mansion house. 
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Z.— RETURN Or UNTEN ANTED LAN D — continued, 

COUNTY OF LEITRIM, SURAL DISTRICT OF MOHILL — continued. 


Esker South . . 

Gortnalaruph 

Tawnaglimore 


North 

Drumraghool 

North 

Killamaun 


I Drumlom 
Dri-mod Beg . . 


No. 1 Island, in 
Lough Boderg 
No. 3 Island, in 
Lough Bofin 
No. 4, Sallon 
Island, in Lough 
Bofin 

No. 5 Island 
(nameless), in 
Lough Bofin 
No. 6 Island 
(nameless), in 
Longh Scannal 
No. 2 Island, 
Inchmurrin or 
Babbit Island, 
in Lough Bofin 
DrumocT More 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Colonel H. J. Clements 
Colonel H. J. Clements 
Colonel H. J. Clements 
Colonel E. J. Clements 
Colonel H. J. Clements 
Colonel H. J. Clements 
Colonel H. J. Clements 
Colonel H. J. Clements 
C. J. Engledew and William J. Mills ) 

Colonel H. J. Clements 

Miss Jones . . . . 

Miss Jones 

Colonel H. J. Clements 


Colonel H. J. Clements 
Colonel H. J. Clements 
Hon. R. F. Forbes 
Hon. R. F. Forbes 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 

Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Hugh O'Beirne 
Li rd Ha-lech 
Lord Hariech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Hark cli 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 


Lord Karlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 

Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Lord Harlech 
Hon. R. F. Forbes 
James Ormsby Lawder 

James Ormsby Lawder 
James Ormsby Lawder 
James Ormsby Lawder 
James Ormsby Lawder 
Andrew Newton 
James Ormsby Lawder 
William C. B. Ruthven 
Andrew Newton 
James Ormsby Lawder 
James Ormsby Lawder 
John La Touche 
John La Touche 
John La Touche 
Thomas Kieman 
John La Touche 
Oswald Storey 


Rateable Valuation. 

| L.nd. 

Buildings. 

| £ a 

£ a. d. 

i 0 15 0 

~ 

0 10 0 


9 10 0 


8 5 0 


0 5 0 


52 10 0 

7 6 0 

1 4 0 


2 4 0 

— 

0 5 0 

— 

0 5 0 

_ j 

0 10 0 

_ 

0 5 0 


0 5 0 


0 5 0 


78 10 0 

13 0 0 

240 10 0 

33 0 0 

32 16 0 

15 0 

4 15 0 


8 15 0 


2 15 0 

0 15 0 

0 5 0 


I 6 0 


5 16 0 

1 15 0 

0 5 0 

1 15 0 

i>5 0 


16 10 0 

- 

I 2 15 0 


0 10 0 

1 0 0 

3 15 0 


18 5 0 


20 15 0 

0 10 0 

10 0 


6 6 0 


5 15 0 


2 5 0 

0 10 0 

9 16 0 

12 0 0 

0 10 0 


0 6 0 


0 10 0 

— 

0 6 0 


0 16 0 


0 5 0 


0 3 0 


0 5 0 


60 0 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

- 

81 15 0 

31 15 0 

1 5 0 


0 6 0 


0 6 0 


0 5 0 

— 

10 0 

~ 
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Z.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND — continued. 

COUNTY OF LEITRIM, RURAL DISTRICT OF MOHILL — continued. 


Appendix X, 


Lisgillock 

Mohill 


Tully South . . 
Clonee 

Cordufl South 


Edenbawn 

Killyvehy 

Muliaghbraok 

Mullyna- — 
drummon 
Bellakiltyfea .. 
Lisgillock Glebe 
Boeeshill 


Cloonoaher 
Coolabaun 
Drumboy 
Drumhany South' 
Rosharry . . 1 
Breanxoss South 
Clooncoe 
Drumgrania 
Drumhirk 
Errew 
Famaght 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Gortnarah 


Bellageeher . . 
Clooncolry 
Cloormeagh . . 
Cloontumpher 
Cloonturk 

Comagillagh . . 
Drumard 
(Maghervaun) 
Meelragh 
(Nagur) 
Rinnagowna . . 
Meelragh 
(Saggart) 
Axmaghaderg 
Lower 

Corrabeagh . 
Garvagh 
Knockroosk . 


John La Touche 
John La Touche 
John La Touche 
John La Touche 
John La Touche 
John H. White 
William H. White 
William H. White 
William H. White 
William H. White 
William H. White 
William. H. White 
William H. White 
Reps. William H. White 
Reps. William H. White 
Reps. William H. White 
Reps. William H. White 

John Madden 
William B. Ruthven . . 
Reps. Arthur M. Crofton 
Reps. Arthur M. Crofton 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Reps. Arthur M. Crofton 
Reps. Arthur M. Crofton 
Reps. Arthur M. Crofton 
Reps. Arthur M. Crofton 
Colonel H. T. Clemente 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clemente 
William Crofton 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
Colonel H. T. Clements 
; Reps. John Brady 

j Katherine Ensor 
I John Madden 
Reps. John Brady 
; Earl of Granard 
i Earl of Granard 
Earl of Granard 
Earl of Granard 
; Earl of Granard 
! Earl of Granard 
I Earl of Granard 
| Earl of Granard 
I Earl of Granard 

Earl of Granard 


j Colonel Clements 

1 Colonel H. T. Clements 
! Colonel H. T. Clements 
Reps. John King 


(statute). 

Rateable Valuation. 

1 “*• | 

Buildings, j 

A. K. P. 

£ >. d. j 

£ a. d.\ 

A 3 27 


_ ■ 

9 0 19 

4 0 0 


6 2 20 



2 1 23 

0 5 0 


3 2 23 



55 1 2 

2 5 0 


59 3 9 



6 3 23 

0 5 0 


8 0 24 

3 10 0 


10 0 0 



9 1 16 

5 0 0 


13 3 19 

0 5 0 


64 2 5 

0 15 0 


51 3 7 

0 5 0 


3 0 37 




1 5 0 


16 1 8 

0 5 0 

~ 

3 1 17 

0 5 0 

_ 

9 0 36 

10 0 


0 1 6 

0 5 0 


16 0 34 

0 5 0 


255 1 31 

75 9 0 


38 3 39 

0 10 0 


44 3 15 

0 5 0 


50 0 39 

0 5 0 


17 1 35 



67 2 28 

0 5 0 


436 3 26 

135 10 0 


105 0 38 

0 15 0 


34 2 10 

0 10 0 


I 143 2 5 

74 0 0 


1 45 1 0 

19 5 0 



12 5 0 



9 5 0 

4 10 0 


3 5 0 

2 0 0 

1 1 0 12 

0 5 0 


; 2 2 25 

1 0 0 


| 33 2 20 

0 5 0 


38 3 19 

22 0 0 



7 0 0 


28 1 0 

9 5 0 

0 10 0 

11 1 13 

4 5 0 


247 2 21 

120 0 0 


11 2 8 

7 5 0 

— 


50 15 0 

0 10 0 

8 1 32 

0 5 0 


2 2 10 

0 10 


I 151 1 0 

0 9 0 


152 1 38 

0 10 0 


74 0 33 

0 5 0 


1 153 0 17 

0 15 0 


1 22 2 35 

0 10 0 


15 0 8 

0 5 0 


1 22 0 28 

0 10 0 


1 257 2 35 

20 3 0 


1 182 3 32 

0 15 0 

— 

i 183 0 36 

0 10 0 

- 

44 0 10 

0 5 0 

_ 

1 144 0 17 

0 15 0 

- 

41 0 20 

14 5 0 

0 10 0 


_ 

_ 

; 1 2 20 

0 15 0 


1 11 3 10 

3 15 0 



Mansion house. 
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